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Art.  L — ^The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  :  its  Nature 
AND  Extent. 

1.  The  Doctrine  op  Inspiration  ;  being  an  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Infallibility,  Inspiration,  and  Authority  of 
Holy  Writ.  By  the  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A.,  Oxon., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Church,  Everton,  Liver- 
pool.   New  York  :  C.  Blanchard,  1857. 

2.  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirif.  By  Samuel  T. 
Coleridge.  Edited  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts,  by 
II.  N.  Coleridge.    London  :  1840. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M., 
Author  of  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  &c.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1849. 

4.  Theological  Essays.  By  Frederick  Dennison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  King's  College,  London.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1863. 

5.  A  Discourse  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Rei.igion. 
By  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Roxbury.    Boston  :  Little  &  Brown,  1842. 

It  is  a  noticeable  and  significant  fact  that  a  large  share 
vol.  X. — ^NO.  I.  1 
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of  the  rejectors  of  the  doctrines  and  deniers  of  the  authority 
of  tlio  word  of  God,  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  arraying 
tliemselves  openly  in  the  ranks  of  infidelity,  wear  the  Chris- 
tian name,  fill  tlie  office  of  ministers  in  the  church,  or  of  theo- 
logical professors  in  seminaries  and  universities,  and  teach  a 
religion  which  they  profess  to  trace  in  a  measure  to  the  Bible. 
Tlio  deists  and  infidels  of  the  last  century,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Paine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  made  war 
on  the  Christian  religion  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  Bible  as 
an  inHi)ired  record  of  it ;  and  would  have  deemed  it  a  discre- 
ditable self-contradiction  and  deceit  to  profess  faith  in  it  in 
the  fi)rm8  of  the  church,  and  exercise  the  offices  of  pastors 
and  teachers.  Through  the  speculations,  however,  of  the 
last  seventy-five  years  in  the  sphere  of  metaphysics  and 
ontology,  ditterent  views  have  come  to  be  entertained  by  a 
large  class  of  minds  of  the  nature  of  God,  man,  the  imi- 
verse,  and  religion ;  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  is  as  wholly 
discarded  from  their  faith  as  its  doctrines  are ;  and  an 
empty  abstraction,  called  the  Absolute,  substituted  in  his 
])lace  ;  and  man  himself  is  either  directly  deified,  or  is  exhi- 
bited as  authoritatively  unfolding  and  manifesting  God,  and 
as  the  criterion,  in  his  reason,  and  arbiter,  in  his  specula- 
tions and  faith,  of  truth.  All  the  religions  accordingly  of 
fonnor  ages  that  have  sunk  into  desuetude,  as  those  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  those  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  whether  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  Christian,  are 
regarded  as  alike  divine,  and  as  having  come  into  exist- 
ence, and  co-existed,  pr  succeeded  to  each  other,  "as  "  the 
divine"  was  developed  in  the  nations  that  embraced  them. 
And  this  process  of  development,  it  is  held,  is  still  to  con- 
tinue, and  Christianity  itself  gradually  pass  into  a  higher 
form,  dropping  facts  and  doctrines  that  at  first  were  consti- 
tuents of  it,  and  substituting  purer  and  more  sublimated 
truths  in  their  place.  Tliat  it  can  be  stationary  and  fixed 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  drawn  in  the  Bible,  they  hold  to 
bo  incompatible  with  the  very  nature  of  God  and  man. 
Development  and  progress  is  its  law,  they  maintain,  as  ab- 
Bi^lutoly  as  progress  is  the  law  of  the  beings  who  receive  it ; 
and  its  development,  they  hold,  is  not  to  be  a  mere  exhibi- 
tion or  fuller  display  and  confirmation  of  the  facts  and 
truths  which  were  its  original  constituents ;  but  a  passage 
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from  those  facts  and  truths,  at  least  in  many  cases,  into  a 
sphere  of  higher  realities  and  truths  where  they  have  no 
place :  and  that  transformation,  they  maintain,  is  to  take 
place  like  the  modifications  that  have  been  wrought  in 
other  religions  of  the  world,  and  in  the  faith  of  Christendom, 
by  the  studies  and  speculations  of  men.  It  is  regarded  by 
them  consequently  as  consistent  with  their  profession  of 
Christianity,  to  reject  the  Bible  as  a  fixed  and  authoritative 
record  and  exponent  of  its  facts  and  doctrines,  and  to  dis- 
own such  of  its  teachings  as  are  at  variance  with  their  spe* 
culative  views;  and  as  compatible  also  with,  and  indeed 
an  important  part  of  their  function  as  teachers,  to  carry  on 
the  development  of  the  system,  and  advance  it  towards  that 
higher  form  which  they  maintain  it  is  destined  to  assume. 
Though  a  considerable  diversity  exists  among  those  who, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  assailed  and  rejected  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, — such  as  Schleiermacher, 
Strauss,  and  their  schools  in  Germany  ;  Coleridge,  Maurice, 
and  Morell  in  Oreat  Britain  ;  and  Emerson,  Parker,  Bush* 
nell,  and  others  of  their  classes  in  this  country ;  some  occu- 
pying, in  a  measure,  the  ground  of  mere  deism  or  rational- 
ism, and  others  passing  into  the  sphere  of  pantheism,  yet 
all  we  believe,  and  most  of  them  openly,  build  on  the  idea- 
listic theory  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  make  man  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  religion,  and  render  their  rejection  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures  a  logical  and  unavoidable  consequence 
of  their  speculative  theology.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
important,  in  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  objections  and 
reasonings,  and  an  appreciation  of  tlie  false  and  treacherous 
senses  with  which  they  use  the  words  revelation,  inspirar 
tion,  faith,  and  religion. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  writers  proceed  in 
the  works  the  titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle. With  the  views  of  Coleridge,  Morell,  Maurice,  and 
Parker,  our  readers  are  familiar.  Mr.  Macnaught's  volume, 
though  of  a  lower  rank  in  intellect  and  learning,  is  built,  as 
far  as  we  can  discern,  on  much  the  same  philosophical  basis, 
breathes  the  same  spirit,  and  from  its  greater  adaptation  to 
readers  generally,  is  perhaps  likely  to  exert  a  wider  influ- 
ence. His  philosophy  appears  to  be  pantheistic,  as  he 
holds  that  God  is  the  animating  soul  of  all  worlds,  beings^ 
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and  things ;  and  that  the  inspiration  or  energy  with  which 
he  actuates  the  orbs,  the  elements,  and  all  living  organisms — 
plants,  animals,  and  man — and  moved  the  prophets,  is  the 
same  in  kind.  He  maintains  accordingly  that  all  men  are 
inspired  and  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  that  that  with 
which  they  are  inspired  in  respect  to  religion,  whether  Pa- 
gan or  Christian,  has  alike  a  tonch  of  truth,  and  differs  in 
measure  and  authority  only  as  the  minds  differ  in  strength 
and  culture  into  which  it  is  infused.  As  he  thus  deems 
himself  to  be  as  largely  and  as  authoritatively  inspired  as 
the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  he  considers  the  fact  that  he 
differs  from  them  as  a  proof  that  they  are  wrong ;  and  on 
that  account  he  accuses  them  of  errors  on  "  every  page," 
and  errors  alike  in  fact,  in  morals,  and  in  religion  ;  and  de- 
claims with  passion  against  the  pretext  that  their  teachings 
are  of  divine  authority.  He  accordingly  denies  that  the 
history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  was  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  revelation,  and  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  by  inspiration  ;  maintains  that  mira- 
cles and  prophecies  are  no  proofs  of  the  truth  of  prophets ; 
rejects  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ ;  sets  aside  what- 
ever of  fact  or  doctrine,  alike  in  the  New  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, does  not  accord  with  his  preconceptions,  and  labors 
with  impassioned  eagerness,  and  with  no  sparing  use  of  the 
arts  of  misrepresentation,  on  the  one  side,  and  loud  profes- 
sions of  reverence  for  the  divine  word,  commendations  of 
its  wisdom,  and  acknowledgments  of  its  usefulness,  on  the 
other,  to  conciliate  the  faith  of  his  readers,  and  beguile  them 
into  an  acquiescence  in  his  denial  of  its  truth  and  authority. 
'  As  the  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is  far  from 
having  been  exhausted  by  those  who  have  heretofore  dis- 
cussed it,  we  propose  to  treat  it  at  some  length ;  stating 
briefly  in  the  first  place,  and  confuting  the  mistaken  theo- 
ries, that  are  held  of  the  nature  of  Inspiration ;  next,  pre- 
senting the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  it;  and 
finally,  answering  the  objections  to  it  that  are  urged 
against  it  by  Coleridge,  Morell,  Macnaught,  and  others. 

1.  Of  the  false  theories  of  Inspiration  that  have  been 
entertained,  tlie  lowest  and  most  remote  from  truth,  is  that 
held  by  the  German  rationalistic  theologians  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  who  altogether  denied  the  divine 
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origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and  represented  them  as  the  mere 
work  of  philosophers,poet8,and  sages,  acting  under  influences 
that  are  common  to  other  gifted  and  cultured  minds.  The 
inspiration,  therefore,  to  which  they  referred  them,  was  only 
the  natural  inspiration  or  excitement  of  lofty  intellects  and 
fervid  imaginations  when  roused  by  great  occasions,  and 
rapt  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  tliemes.  They 
accordingly  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and  held  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
with  equal  critical  freedom. 

But  this  theory  is,  in  the  first  place,  wholly  irrational ;  as 
it  not  only  is  not  supported  by  proof,  but  it  refers  the  Scrip- 
tures to  a  cause  that  was  inadequate  to  their  origination. 

Next :  l?hose  who  entertain  this  view,  belong  to  a  class 
whom  the  Scriptures  describe  as  darkened  in  understand- 
ing, and  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  who  therefore 
have  no  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  great  things  that 
are  presented  in  the  Sacred  Word.  They  lie  out  of  the 
sphere  of  their  discernment,  as  entirely  as  the  sight  of  colors 
lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  blind  ;  and  a  sense  of  the  melo- 
dy and  harmony  of  sounds  out  of  the  scope  of  those  who  are 
without  a  musical  ear.  No  one  who  has  been  led  by  the 
Spirit  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  as  he  is  presented  in  the  Bi- 
ble, can  fail  to  see  that  the  delineations  there  given  of  him  and 
his  government,  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  unassist- 
ed faculties  of  men.  It  is  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  there- 
fore, not  a  critical  knowledge  of  them,  that  leads  these 
writers  to  regard  the  inspiration  from  which  they  sprang, 
as  the  mere  natural  inspiration  of  human  genius. 

Thirdly :  This  theory  is  in  direct  contradiction^to  the  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  who  everywhere  re- 
present that  the  revelations  which  they  record,  were  com- 
municated to  them  by  God ;  and  that  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach  were  derived  immediately  from  him,  and  are 
taught  by  his  authority.  To  assume,  therefore,  that  they 
were  invented  by  them,  instead  of  being  received  from  him, 
is  to  suppose  the  writers  were  either  wholly  unaware  of  their 
real  origin,  or  else  wholly  untruthful.  To  suppose  that  they 
were  the  inventors  of  them  and  yet  wholly  unaware  of  it,  is 
absurd.  To  suppose  that  they  falsely  represent  that  they 
derived  them  from  God,  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
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vie\TO  they  present  of  him  and  his  government,  the  princi- 
ples they  profess,  and  the  character  of  integrity  and  truth 
which  they  exhibit 

Fourthly :  This  theory  compels  those  who  entertain  it,  to 
treat  a  large  share  of  the  narratives  and  statements  of  the 
Bible  as  mere  fictions  or  myths  ;  such  as  the  history  of  the 
creation  and  deluge,  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  the  mi- 
raculous conception  of  Christ,  the  appearance  of  a  star  at  his 
birth,  and  his  transfiguration ;  which  is  wholly  contradictory 
to  the  narratives  themselves  of  those  events,  and  represents 
the  Bible  throughout,  as  but  a  fiction  or  myth ;  for  it  every- 
where exhibits  the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  deluge  as 
true ;  it  everywhere  recognises  it  as  a  fact,  that  God  gave 
the  law  at  Sinai  in  the  manner  narrated  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  the  New  Testament  everywhere  proceeds  on  the  truth  of 
the  narrative  of  Christ's  conception,  birth,  and  transfigura- 
tion. To  pronounce  them  myths  or  fictions,  is  not  critically 
or  rationally  to  account  for  the  record  of  them  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  facts  attested  by  Jehovah,  and  made,  in  a  degree, 
the  ground  of  the  great  measures  of  his  moral  administra- 
tion, but  is  in  the  most  reasonless  manner  to  misrepresent 
and  contradict  them. 

Fifthly :  It  compels  them  to  deny  the  theophanies  and 
other  miraculous  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  or 
else  to  maintain  that  they  were  mere  natural  events,  and  to 
explain  them  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  But  to  deny 
that  they  occurred,  is  not  to  account  for  the  insertion  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  histories  of  them  as  miraculous  oc- 
currences witnessed  by  vast  crowds,  and  believed  in  as  reali- 
ties by  a  whole  nation.  It  is  to  exhibit  that  insertion  and 
faith  as  inexplicable.  To  attempt  to  explain  them  as  unmi- 
raculous  events,  produced  by  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature, 
is  contradictory  to  their  character  and  absurd.  The  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  cannot  have  been  driven  by  natural  causes 
in  opposite  directions  so  as  to  open  a  dry  path  through  them, 
allow  the  Israelites  to  pass,  and  then  by  natural  causes  have 
been  restored  to  the  channel  so  as  to  overwhelm  the  Egyptian 
host.  Manna  cannot  have  been  generated  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  desert  by  a  natural  cause  during  each  week 
day  for  forty  years,  and  fallen  in  such  quantities  as  to  sup- 
ply the  Israelites,  and  yet  by  a  natural  cause  not  have  be^ 
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generated  in  any  measure  on  any  of  the  sabbaths  daring  that 
period.  It  cannot  have  been  by  a  nataral  cause  that  the 
law  was  proclaimed  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Israelitish 
people  by  an  Omnipotent  voice  from  amidst  the  flames  of 
Mount  Sinai.  If  there  is  a  natural  cause  there,  that  pro- 
duces such  phenomena,  how  is  it  that  it  has  never  reveal- 
ed itself  on  any  other  occasion  ?  It  was  not  by  natural  causes 
that  Christ  was  transfigured  ;  nor  that  Moses  and  Elias  ap- 
peared in  glory  with  him.  If  it  were,  why  is  it  that  similar 
transfigurations  and  appearances  of  departed  saints  are  not 
now  seen  ?  It  was  not  by  natural  causes  that  the  sick  were 
healed  and  the  dead  raised.  If  it  were,  why  do  not  those 
causes  continue  to  give  birth  to  the  same  effects  now  ? 

Sixthly  :  It  compels  them  to  treat  the  prophecies  as  mere 
guesses  or  conjectures.  But  they  demonstrably  are  not 
guesses  or  conjectures.  They  have  been  verified  universally, 
as  far  as  the  predicted  periods  of  their  accomplishment  have 
passed.  Myriads  and  millions  of  events  have  taken  place 
in  accordance  with  their  foreshowings,  comprising  the 
birth  and  activity  of  a  vast  crowd  of  human  beings,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  overthrow  of  cities,  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  church,  its  apostasy  to  idolatry,  the  perse- 
cution by  it  after  its  apostasy  of  the  true  worshippers,  and 
other  extraordinary  occurrences,  which  no  human  sagacity 
could  have  foreseen,  nor  human  imagination  conceived  as 
probable.  To  attempt  to  account  for  those  prophecies  as 
guesses,  is  as  irrational,  therefore,  as  it  were  to  represent 
the  agents  and  actions  that  have  fulfilled  them,  as  the 
mere  offspring  of  chance. 

And  finally,  this  theory  is  confuted  by  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  Many  of  the  truths  it  proclaims  in 
respect  to  God,  and  the  acts  and  purposes  it  ascribes  to 
him,  lie  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  discovery,  and 
immeasurably  transcend  the  unassisted  invention  and  con- 
ception of  the  most  gifted  intellect.  To  refer  their  origina- 
tion to  the  unaided  power  of  philosophers  and  sages,  is  in 
effect  to  exhibit  thei/r  intelligence  and  wisdom  as  infinite, 
and  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  to  deify  them,  and  treat  them  as 
the  creators  and  rulers  of  the  universe. 

This  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  is  thus 
wholly  untenable.    Instead  of  tallying  with  the  facts,  it  is 
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totally  contradictory  to  them.  In  place  of  furnishing  an 
explanation  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  Scriptures, 
it  exhibits  them  as  a  stupendous  and  inexplicable  enigma. 
Tliey  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  an  intelligence  and 
power  that  are  less  than  divine.  They  cannot  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  inspiration  than  his,  by  whose 
all-directing  sway  it  is  that  their  teachings  and  revelations 
are  verified. 

II.  Another  false  theory  of  inspiration  is  that  of  a  class 
of  pantheists,  who  represent  God  as  the  animating  soul  of 
all  beings  and  existences,  and  maintain  that  all  the  views 
and  thoughts  of  men  are  inspired  by  him,  and  thence  that 
all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  divine.*  This  is  the  theory 
entertained  by  Theodore  Parker. 

"  We  have  direct  access  to  Him,  through  reason,  conscience, 
and  the  religious  sentiment,  just  as  we  have  direct  access  to 
nature  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand.  Through  these 
channels,  and  by  means  of  a  law  certain,  regular,  and  universal 
as  gravitation,  God  inspires  men,  and  makes  revelation  of  truth ; 
for  is  not  truth  as  much  a  phenomenon  of  God  as  motion  of 
matter  ?  Therefore,  if  God  be  omnipresent  and  omniactive, 
this  inspiration  is  no  miracle,  but  a  regular  mode  of  God^a 
actio7i  on  coTiscious  spirit^  as  gravitation  on  unconscious  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  a  rare  condescension  of  God,  but  a  universal 
uplifting  of  man.  .  .  .  Inspiration,  like  God's  omnipresence,  is 
not  limited  to  the  few  writers  claimed  by  the  Jews,  Christians, 
or  Mahommedans,  but  is  co-extensive  with  the  race.  As  God 
fills  all  space,  so  all  spirit ;  as  he  influences  and  constrains  un- 
conscious and  necessitated  matter,  so  he  inspires  and  helps  free 
conscious  man. 

"  This  theory  does  not  make  God  limited,  partial  or  capricious. 
It  exalts  man.  While  it  honors  the  excellence  of  a  religious 
genius,  of  a  Moses  or  a  Jesus,  it  does  not  pronounce  their  cha- 
racter monstrous  as  the  supernatural,  nor  fanatical  as  the 
rationalistic  theory ;  but  natural,  human,  and  beautifhl,  reveal- 
ing the  possibility  of  mankind.  .  .  . 

"  God's  action  on  matter  and  on  man  is  perhaps  the  same 
thing  to  him,  though  it  appear  differently  modified  to  us.  But 
it  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  there  can  he  but  one 
kind  of  inspiration  as  of  Truth,  Faith,  Love.  It  is  the  direct 
intuitive  perception  of  some  trutJh,  either  of  thought  or  of  senti- 
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ment.  There  can  be  but  one  mode  of  inspiration :  it  is  the 
action  of  the  Highest  within  the  sou],  the  Divine  Presence  im- 
parting light ;  this  Presence,  as  truths  justice^  holiness^  love^ 
incising  itself  into  the  soul,  giving  it  new  life ;  the  breathing  in 
of  Deity ;  the  income  of  God  to  the  soul,  in  the  form  of  truth 
through  the  reason,  of  right  through  the  conscience,  of  love  and 
&ith  through  the  affections  and  religious  sentiment.  Is  inspira- 
tion confined  to  theological  mattei-s  alone  ?  Most  surely  not. 
Is  Newton  less  inspired  than  Simon  Peter  ? 

"  Now,  if  the  above  views  be  true,  there  seems  no  ground 
for  supposing  there  are  different  kinds  or  modes  of  inspiration 
in  different  persons,  nations,  or  ages,  in  Minos  or  Moses,  in  Gen- 
tiles or  Jews,  in  the  first  century  or  the  last.  If  God  be  infi- 
nitely perfect  he  does  not  change  ;  then  his  modes  of  action  are 
perfect  and  unchangeable.  The  laws  of  mind^  like  those  of 
matter,  remain  inmiutable,  and  are  not  transcended.  .  .  . 

"  This  inspiration  reveals  itself  in  various  forms,  modified  by 
the  country,  character,  education,  peculiarity  of  him  who 
receives  it,  just  as  water  takes  the  form  and  color  of  the  cup 
into  which  it  flows,  and  must  needs  mingle  with  the  impurities 
it  chances  to  meet.  Thus  Minos  and  Moses  were  inspired  to 
make  laws ;  David  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  pious  strains,  deep 
and  sweet  as  an  angel's  psaltery ;  Pindar  to  celebrate  virtuous 
deeds  in  high  heroic  song ;  John  the  Baptist  to  denounce  sin ; 
Gherson  and  Luther  and  Bohme  and  Pension  to  do  each  his 
peculiar  work,  and  stir  the  world's  heart.  Plato  and  Newton, 
Milton  and  Isaiah,  Leibnitz  and  Paul,  Mozart,  Raphael,  Phidias, 
Praxiteles,  Orpheus,  receive  into  their  various  forms  the  one 
Spirit  from  God  most  high.  It  appears  in  action  not  less  than 
speech.  The  Spirit  inspires  Dorcas  to  make  coats  and  garments 
for  the  poor,  no  less  thaft  Paul  to  preach  the  gospel. 

"  Reason,  conscience,  religion,  mediate  between  us  and  God, 
as  the  senses  between  us  and  matter.  Is  one  more  surprising 
than  the  other  ?  Is  the  one  to  be  condemned  as  spiritual  mys- 
ticism or  Pantheism  f  Then  so  is  the  other  as  material  mysti- 
cism or  Pantheism." — Discourse  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Re- 
ligion^ pp.  216-227. 

He  thus  regards  God  as  the  sole  actuating  power  of  all 
material  and  spiritual  existences;  and  holds  that  the  in- 
tellect, conscience,  and  heart  of  man,  are  organs  through 
which  God  reveals  himself  to,  and  communicates  witli  him, 
as  truly  as  his  eyes  are  organs  through  which  he  reveals  to 
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him  the  being  and  forms  of  material  objects,  and  that  the 
perceptions,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  convictions  that  come 
through  both  are  inspirations  from  the  Almighty. 

This  is  the  theory  also  of  Mr.  Macnaught.  He  aflBrms 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures : — 

**  That  all  the  processes  of  change  or  of  continuance  in  matter 
and  in  life — those  processes  which  are,  in  our  one-sided  though 
true  and  philosophical  fashion,  ascribed  to  *  the  laws  of  nature,' 
or  to  *the  principles  of  some  science' — were  carried  on  by 
the  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit  or  Ruach  of  God,  and  so 
were  preferable  to  what,  in  our  idiom,  we  call  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

"  It  is  generically  one  and  the  same  divine  inspiration  which 
imparteth  goodness  to  any  and  to  all  objects,  however  various 
those  objects  may  be.  The  inspiration  is  one,  though  the 
inspired  be  several.  Whether  in  the  adornment  of  the  heavens, 
in  the  springing  of  a  blade  of  grass,  in  the  rolling  of  the  rivers, 
in  the  mystery  of  generation,  in  the  strength  of  Sampson,  in  the 
instinct  of  the  owl,  in  the  common  thoughts  of  ordinary  or  in 
the  cleverness  and  genius  of  extra^dinary  men^  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Psalmist,  or  in  the  predictions  and  moral  teachings  of  the 
prophet — whatever — in  any,  or  in  all  of  these  matters,  or  in 
ought  else,  was  good,  the  Bible-writer  attributed  to  the  Ruach 
or  Spirit  of  God,  whose  action  we  designate  *  Inspiration.' " — 
Pp.  146-150. 

And  he  defines  the  term  inspiration,  as  signifying,  accord- 
ing to  the  only  true  idea  of  it,  "  that  action  of  the  divine 
Spirit  by  which,  apakt  fkom  any  idea  of  iNFALiJBiLrrY,  all 
that  is  good  m  man,  beast,  or  matter,  is  originated  and 

SUSTAINED."— Pp.  162,  163. 

This  theory  is  thus  founded  on  tliat  form  of  pantheism 
which  contemplates  God  as  the  animating  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  real  and  sole  agent  in  all  the  processes  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind ;  and  regards  all  the  perceptions,  thoughts, 
aflfections,  and  acts  of  human  beings,  as  the  outworkings  and 
expressions  of  God's  thoughts,  affections,  and  will,  and, 
therefore,  divine.  This  theory  is  not  original  with  these 
authors,  but  is  adopted  from  a  class  of  German  pantheists, 
and,  false  and  impious  as  it  is,  prevails,  perhaps,  and  is 
likely  to  prevail,  as  extensively  as  any  other. 
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But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  proved.  Nothing  is  alleged 
by  these  writers  that  gives  the  slightest  support  or  color  to 
its  trutlL  Mr.  Parker's  inference,  from  the  fact  that  God 
creates,  upholds,  and  controls  all  material  things,  that  he 
must  be  the  absolute  cause  of  all  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  transfuse  into  it  bj  a  direct  act  of  inspiration  all  the 
perceptions,  thoughts,  affections,  and  volitions  of  which  it  is 
the  subject,  is  a  fallacy.  The  latter  is  no  consequence  of 
the  former,  except  on  the  theory  of  pantheism,  which  makes 
men  mere  emanations  or  forms  of  God,  and  their  acts  neces- 
sarily, and  exclusively  his.  If  they  are  not  parts  and  forms 
of  him,  but  separate  though  dependent  intelligences,  with 
powers  of  perception,  affection,  and  volition,  and  of  such  a 
nature  that  their  perceptions,  thoughts,  affections,  and  acts 
must  be  the  acts  of  their  own  minds,  then  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  fact  that  he  creates  and  upholds  them  as  such 
agents,  that  they  are  not,  in  reality,  the  agents  of  their 
actions,  but  that  they  are  mere  subjects,  into  whom  they 
are  tnmsfused  by  his  power.  Mr.  Parker,  however,  gives 
no  proof  that  men  are  mere  parts  of  God,  or  forms  in  which 
he  developes  and  acts  out  himself;  nor  does  he  prove  that 
men  are  not  themselves  intelligences,  having  powers  of  per- 
ception, thought,  affection,  and  volition,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  can  and  do,  and  by  the  law  of  their  nature  must,  act 
in  those  forms,  though  they  have  no  direct  inspiration  from 
the  Almighty.  He  takes  the  pantheistic  theory  on  which 
he  founds  his  notion  of  inspiration  for  granted. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Macnaught  furnish  any  proofs  of  his  theory. 
He  alleges  nothing  to  show  that  God  is  the  direct  and  sole 
cause  of  all  the  actions  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  except 
the  fact  that  he  creates,  upholds,  and  rules  them.  But  the 
&ct  that  he  creates  intelligences,  with  power  to  act  of  them- 
selves, sustains  them  in  being,  and  exercises  a  providence 
over  them  by  which  he  places  them  in  conditions  in  which, 
by  the  law  of  their  nature,  they  exercise  of  themselves  the 
several  functions  for  which  they  are  formed,  in  perception, 
thought,  feeling,  and  volition,  is  surely  no  proof  that  it  is 
not  they  that  exert  their  powers  in  tliose  fonns,  but  that 
they  take  place  in  them  solely  by  virtue  of  a  direct  trans- 
fusion from  him. 

Next     In  his  attempts  to  verify  his  theory  from  the 
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Scriptures  Mr.  M.  grossly  misrepresents  and  contradicts 
them.  They  nowhere  exhibit  God  and  man  as  identically 
the  same  being.  They  nowhere  represent  Ood  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  all  the  actions  of  men.  They  everywhere 
treat  men  as  wholly  different  existences  from  Ood,  and 
though  created,  upheld,  and  influenced  by  him,  as  exer- 
cising their  actions  by  virtue  of  their  own  powers.  Instead 
of  affirming  the  identity  or  similarity  of  their  thoughts  with 
his,  they  exhibit  him  as  declaring  that  his  ways  are  not  as 
.  their  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  their  thoughts ;  but  that  as 
the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways 
higher  than  their  ways,  and  his  thoughts  higher  than  their 
thoughts.  In  place  of  representing  them  as  always  acting 
in  harmony  with  him,  under  the  impulses  of  his  Spirit,  they 
describe  them  as  naturally  altogether  alienated  from  him, 
and  acting  against  his  will,  and  represent  it  as  the  very 
object  of  the  moral  government  he  is  exercising,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  work  of  redemption,  to  bring  them  back  from 
a  state  of  open  and  utter  rebellion  to  obedience.  That 
is  the  aim  with  which  he  has  made  revelations  of  his  will 
to  them,  enacted  laws,  instituted  sacrifices,  raised  up  pro- * 
phets  and  teachers,  and  sent  the  Eternal  Word  into  the 
world  to  assume  our  nature,  make  expiation  for  us,  and 
unfold  the  way  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  renew  our  minds, 
accomplish  our  restoration  from  sin  to  holiness :  while  they, 
the  Bible  teaches,  instead  of  universally  yielding  to  the 
influences  he  employs  to  recall  them  to  holiness,  in  vast 
crowds,  resist  them,  pay  their  homage  to  idols  and  rep- 
tiles rather  than  him,  and  are  abandoned  by  him  to  the 
sway  of  their  evil  thoughts  and  passions,  and  to  the  endless 
destruction  that  follows  as  its  consequence.  What  grosser 
misrepresentation  of  the  Bible  could  Mr.  Macnaught  frame 
than  the  pretext  he  urges  so  strenuously  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  that  it  teaches  that  Gk)d  is  the  inspirer  and  efficient 
cause  of  all  the  actions  of  men,  and  that  they  are  in  harmony 
with,  and  the  very  outbirths  and  expressions  of  his  will } 
The  grossness  of  his  misstatements  equals  the  senselessness 
of  his  speculations. 

Thirdly.  This  theory  is  contradictory  to  our  conscious- 
ness. If  we  were  parts  of  God,  mere  forms  in  which  he 
unfolds  himself,  and  acts  out  his  thoughts  and  affections, 
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we  ought  to  be  conscious  of  it.    If  all  our  mental  acta  were 
put  forth  by  his  power,  instead  of  our  own,  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  it.    There  are  many  effects  that  take  place  in  us 
that  are  not  the  work  of  a  voluntary  exertion  of  our  powers, 
but  are  produced  by  the  action  of  exterior  forces  on  us ; 
and  our  consciousness  contemplates  those  effects  as  coming 
into  existence  in  that  way,  and  distinguishes  them  in  the 
clearest  manner  from  the  actions  which  we  exert  by  our 
own  faculties.    If  all  our  perceptions,  thoughts,  affections, 
and  volitions  come  into  being  in  that  way,  as  the  products 
of  his  energy,  not  of  our  own,  we  should  as  naturally  con- 
template them  all  as  having  that  origin :  not  as  our  own 
acts  instead  of  his.    But  beyond  this,  we  have  a  positive 
consciousness  that  we  are  distinct,  individual  beings ;  that 
we  have  as  inseparable  and  essential  elements  of  our  na- 
ture the  powers  of  acting  of  ourselves,  and  exercising  the 
various  functions  of  thought,  emotion,  and  will,  that  take 
place  in  us ;  and  that  those  acts  are  our  own,  the  work  of  our 
own  faculties,  and  not  the  work  of  an  agent  exterior  to  us ; 
and  we  proceed  on  this  consciousness  in  all  our  thoughts, 
affections,  volitions,   and    regard  our  fellow-men   as  the 
agents  in  like  manner  of  all  their  acts.    We  proceed  on  this 
view  of  ourselves  in  all  our  feelings  of  obligation,  self- 
approval,  self-reproach  and  regret ;  in  all  our  resolutions  of 
amendment,  and  in  all  our  purposes  of  future  agency.    Nor 
can  we  strike  this  fact  from  our  consciousness  by  any  pro- 
cess of  speculation  or  logic.     It  is  only  in  cases  of  utter 
delirium  that  persons  lose  it,  and  become  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  they  no  longer  act  by  their  own  powers,  but  that 
all  their  thoughts  and  affections  are  the  work  of  another 
being.     These  writers  could  not  frame  a  grosser  contradic- 
tion to  our  nature  and  consciousness  than  they  offer  in  their 
theory,  that  God  is  the  inspirer  and  efficient  agent  of  all  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  his  moral  creatures. 

Fourthly :  It  virtually  denies  the  fact  and  possibility  of  a 
moral  government.  If  God  is  the  author  by  direct  effi- 
ciency or  inspiration  of  all  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  acts 
of  men,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  placed  under 
a  law  enjoining  them  to  exert  those  or  a  different  series  of 
actions,  and  holding  them  responsible  for  exerting  or  not  ex- 
erting them.    If  they  stand  in  that  relation  to  him,  a  moral 
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government  over  them  is  as  impossible  and  prepoeterons  as 
it  were  over  brutes  or  dead  matter.  To  legislate  over  their 
acts  and  operations  would  in  fact  be  but  to  legislate  over 
his  own  agency,  the  supposition  of  which  is  contradictory  to 
his  nature.  It  is  only  over  intelligences,  as  distinct  indi- 
vidual beings,  having  the  requisite  nature  for  the  exercise 
by  tlieir  own  faculties  of  the  various  thoughts,  affections, 
and  acts  that  are  enjoined  on  them,  that  a  moral  govern- 
ment can  be  established.  They  must  have  such  a  nature, 
in  order  that  God  may  have  a  right  to  require  of  them  such 
a  service.  They  must  have  such  a  nature  in  order  that  they 
may  be  under  obligation  to  render  obedience  to  his  will ; 
and  they  must  be  the  real  agents  of  their  acts,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  responsible  for  them,  and  worthy  on 
account  of  them  of  good  or  evil  rewards. 

And  finally,  this  theory  implies  that  all  actions  of  men, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  right,  and  that  God  is  the  author 
and  approver  of  sin  as  much  as  of  holiness.  If  he  inspires 
all  the  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions  of  men,  he  inspires 
those  that  are  false  and  evil,  as  well  as  those  that  are  true 
and  good  ;  and  his  inspiring  those  that  are  false  and  evil  is 
as  full  proof  that  he  approves  them,  as  his  inspiring  those 
tliat  are  true  and  good  is  that  he  regards  them  with  appro- 
bation. These  writers  affect,  indeed,  that  his  inspiration 
extends  only  to  that  which  is  true  and  good ;  but  that  is 
against  their  theory,  which  expressly  represents  it  as  extend- 
ing to  all  processes  of  the  intellect  and  heart.  It  is  as  uni- 
versal, Mr.  Parker  affirms,  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  as 
gravitation  is  in  the  realm  of  matter.  It  implies,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  God's  estimate  between  good 
and  evil;  nor  any  in  truth  and  authority  between  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  religion  of  ancient  or  modem 
pagans.  These  writers  accordingly  openly  maintain  that 
the  mythologies  and  worships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Greeks,  and  the  Komans,  who  paid  their  homage 
to  animals,  to  idols,  to  heroes,  to  the  elements,  and  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  essentially  true  religions,  and 
that  the  worship  of  those  objects  was  a  true  and  acceptable 
worship  of  the  absolute  God  who  inspired  it.  The  theory 
thus  denies  all  distinction  between  false  deities  and  the  true, 
and  the  worship  of  false  gods  and  of  Jehovah,  and  raises 
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the  yilest  principles,  passions,  and  actions  of  men  to  a  level 
in  virtne  with  the  best  There  can  be  no  higher  proof  of 
its  error  and  impiety. 

ILL  Another  false  theoiy  is  that  entertained  by  idealistic 
pantheists,  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  material  universe, 
and  maintain  that  God  is  but  an  idea,  and  is  known  only 
by  immediate  intuition. 

That  is  the  theory  held  by  Mr.  Morell.  He  distinguishes 
between  revelation  and  inspiration,  regarding  the  former  as 
a  direct  intuition  of  divine  realities,  and  the  latter  as  a 
stimulation  of  the  mind  that  raises  it  to  that  intuition. 
Thus  he  says : — 

As  "  revelation,  generically  considered,  involves  an  immediate 
intuition  of  Divine  WecUittes^  the  Christian  revelation,  as  one 
specific  case  of  intuition,  involves  a  perception  of  truths  so 
great,  so  sublime,  so  elevated  above  the  natural  region  of  human 
contemplation,  that  their  presentation  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  of  special  arrangements  for  the  purpose.  All 
revelation  implied  two  conditions,  namely,  an  intelligible  o^ect 
presented,  and  a  given  power  of  recipiency  in  the  subject ;  and 
m  popular  language,  when  speaking  of  the  manifestation  of 
Christianity  to  the  world,  we  confine  the  term  revelation  to  the 
former  of  these  conditions,  and  appropriate  the  word  inspira- 
tion to  designate  the  latter. 

**  According  to  this  convenient  distinction,  therefore,  we  may 
say,  that  revelation^  in  the  Christian  sense,  indicates  that  act  of 
Divine  power  by  which  God  presents  the  realities  of  the  spi- 
ritual world  immediately  to  the  human  mind,  while  inspiration 
d^otes  that  especial  influence  wrought  upon  the  fiiculties  of  the 
subject,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able  to  grasp  these  realities  in 
their  perfect  fulness  and  integrity.  God  made  a  revelation  of 
himself  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  it  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  Apostles  which  enabled  them  clearly  to  discern  it.  Here, 
of  course,  the  objective  arrangements  and  the  subjective  influ- 
ences perfectly  blend  in  the  production  of  the  whole  result,  so 
that  whether  we  speak  of  revelation  or  of  inspiration,  we  are  in 
feet  merely  looking  at  two  different  sides  of  that  same  great  act 
of  divine  beneficence  and  mercy,  by  which  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  brought  home  to  the  human  consciousness. 

"  Revelation  and  inspiration,  then,  indicfite  one  united  pro- 
cess, the  result  of  which  upon  the  human  mind  is,  to  produce  a 
state  of  spiritual  intuition,  whose  phenomena  are  so  extraordi- 
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naiy,  that  wo  at  once  separate  the  agency  by  which  they  are 
produced  from  any  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  deve- 
lopment. And  yet  this  agency  is  applied  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  laws  and  natural  operations  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
Inspiration  does  not  imply  anything  generically  new  in  the 
actual  processes  of  the  human  mind ;  it  does  not  involve  any 
form  of  intelligence  essentially  different  from  what  we  already 
possess ;  it  indicates  rather  the  elevation  of  the  religious  can- 
sciotisness,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  power  of  spiritual  vision^ 
to  a  degree  of  intensity  peculiar  to  the  individuals  thus  highly 
favored  of  God.  We  must  regard  the  whole  process  of  inspira- 
tion accordingly,  as  being  in  no  sense  mechanical^  but  purely 
dynamical ;  involving  not  a  novel  and  supernatural  feculty,  but 
a  feculty  already  enjoyed,  elevated  supernaturaUy  to  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  susceptibility ;  indicating,  in  &ct,  an  inward 
nature  so  perfectly  harmonized  to  the  Divine,  so  freed  from  the 
distorting  influences  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  sin ;  so  simply 
recipient  of  the  Divine  ideas  circumambient  around  it;  so 
responsive  in  all  its  strings  to  the  breath  of  heaven,  that  truth 
leaves  an  impress  upon  it  which  answers  perfectly  to  its  objective 
reality." — Philosophy  of  Religion^  pp.  147-149. 

As  reason,  according  to  Mr.  M.,  is  the  faculty  by  which 
the  mind  has  that  "  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  realities" 
which  he  calls  revelation,  inspiration,  as  he  here  defines  it, 
is  a  simple  gift  to  the  reason  of  such  a  supernatural  power 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  the  immediate  intuition  of  those 
realities.  It  is  not  an  inbreathing  of  a  train  of  thought.  It 
is  not  in  any  form  a  suggestion,  or  representation  of  facts, 
truths,  thoughts,  or  purposes.  It  is  merely  a  gift  to  reason 
of  strength,  to  see  Divine  things  by  an  immediate  behold- 
ing without  the  intervention  of  means. 

1.  But  this  theory  is  not  proved.  It  is  a  mere  assumption, 
on  the  ground  of  Mr.  M.^s  speculative  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  the  origin  of  its  sense-perceptions  and  ideas. 

2.  It  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  subject.  Tliey  represent  that  n  y^«^«i,  that 
which  was  written,  was  inbreathed  by  God  into  the  writers ; 
and  that  tlie  holy  men  to  whom  revelations  were  made  spake 
as  they  were  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlieir  inspira- 
tion was,  accordinglj',  that  inbreathing  of  what  they  wrote, 
and  that  moving  by   which  they  were  prompted  to  speak 
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what  they  spoke;  not  a  gift  of  eapernatural strength  to  their 
reason,  to  enable  them  to  grasp  what  was  or  had  been  re- 
vealed to  them.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  them;  that 
is,  was  spoken  or  communicated  to  them,  instead  of  their 
directly  seeing  it,  in  consequence  of  a  supernatural  elevation 
of  their  perceptive  powers.  Prophecy,  the  Bible  teaches,  is 
not  the  evolution  or  explication  of  the  mind  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  utters  it,  but  is  the  explication  of  the  divine  mind 
which  the  prophet  is,  by  the  prompting  and  directing  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  speak.  M*r.  Morell,  therefore,  in  re- 
presenting inspiration  as  a  mere  gift  of  strength  to  reason, 
instead  of  an  inbreathing  of  tlioughts  and  prompting  to  the 
utterance  or  record  of  them  as  from  God,  wholly  contra- 
dicts the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  it 

3.  His  view  of  the  nature  of  revelation,  instead  of  accord- 
ing with,  is  the  direct  converse  of  that  of  the  Scriptures. 
A9r«MXv^/(,  revelation  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  is,  on  va^ 
veiling  ly  the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit ^  and  discovery  to  man 
of  the  thoughts,  purposes,  will,  or  acts  of  God ; — not  man's 
discovering  them  by  the  energy  of  his  own  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  God  himself  is  the  revealer  of  his  thoughts 
and  man  the  mere  recipient  of  what  he  reveals  :  Mr.  Morell 
reverses  its  nature,  and  makes  God  the  mere  subject  of  the 
revelation,  and  man  the  agent  who  withdraws  the  veil  from 
him  or  pierces  it  by  the  supernatural  glance  of  reason.  His 
theory,  therefore,  furnishes  no  explatation  of  the  revelations 
that  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

4.  His  theory  of  revelation  and  inspiration  has  no  sanc- 
tion from  our  nature,  but  is  wholly  contradictory  to  it. 
We  have  no  immediate  intuition  of  God ;  nor  power  of  see- 
ing him  or  his  thoughts  and  purposes  by  a  direct  inspection 
independently  of  means.  We  have  no  ability  to  discern  or 
know  anything  out  of  ourselves,  except  through  the  ac- 
tion of  external  causes  on  us,  and  conveying  to  us  a  know- 
ledge  of  them  through  the  effects,  directly  or  indirectly, 
which  they  produce  in  us.  The  pretence  that  we  have  a 
direct  vision  of  God  by  the  force  of  our  reason,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  means,  is  the  greatest  of  all  solecisms. 
Such  a  power  would  bo  adequate  to  omniscience.  If  God 
himself^  who  is  a  spirit  and  invisible,  can  be  discerned  by 
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the  unassisted  eye  of  reasoHi  and  gazed  through  all  the 
depths  of  his  infinite  being,  can  any  created  existence  be 
hidden  from  its  glance }  But  if  Mr.  Morell  has  this  faculty 
of  omniscience,  why  does  he  not  give  ns  proof  of  it,  by  dis- 
closing to  us  more  adequately  than  God  himself  has  done  in 
the  Bible,  what  the  great  purposes  are  which  he  is  pursuing 
in  respect  to  our  race,  give  us  clearer  discoveries  of  his  will, 
and  shed  a  brighter  light  on  the  interminable  existence  that 
awaits  us,  which  Ood  has  left  shrouded  in  such  a  measure  in 
darkness !  * 

5.  Nor  would  the  gift  of  supernatural  strength  to  reason, 
contribute  in  the  least  to  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  in- 
tuition of  God.  It  is  the  law  of  the  greatest  as  absolutely 
as  it  is  of  the  weakest  mind  that  it  can  gain  knowledge  only 
through  means.  It  is  God  only  who  is  present  with  all,  and 
upholds  all — that  is  able  to  see  and  comprehend  them,  with- 
out any  influence  from  them  on  himself.  Unless  a  reason 
of  supernatural  strength  would  be  a  faculty  of  omniscience, 
it  would  be  no  more  capable  than  natural  reason  of  a  direct 
inspection  of  God,  and  discernment  of  his  thoughts  and  will. 
The  supposition,  indeed,  of  a  temporary  gift  of  supernatural 
strength  to  reason  is  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  A  gift 
of  supernatural  strength  to  that  faculty  would  involve  an 
alteration  of  the  mind  itself,  a  change  in  its  constitution,  and 
a  permanent  change,  therefore,  unless  it  was  reversed  by  a 
counteracting  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  suppose,  that  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  any  change  was  wrought  in  their  men- 
tal constitutions.  Their  faculties  remained  as  they  were 
before,  and  inspiration  was  the  inbreathing  by  God  of  the 
facts,  truths,  thoughts,  and  purposes  which  they  were  to  utter 
or  record ;  and  that  inbreathing  took  place  in  harmony  with 
the  peculiar  endowments,  culture,  and  habits  of  the  persons 
inspired. 

6.  But  this  theory  is  as  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Morell's  phi- 
losophy of  God  and  the  universe  as  it  is  with  our  nature  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  According  to  his  speculative 
system,  there  is  no  God ;  there  is  no  known  or  knowable  ex- 
istence exterior  to  ourselves  ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
revelation  to  us  of  God,  or  of  any  existence  out  of  ourselves. 
For  he  builds  his  system  on  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
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SchelHng,  and  that  school,  that  there  is  no  external  universe  phui^^^N*^ 
that  our  perceptions  of  external  objects  by  our  corporeal 
organs,  are  the  prodact  exclusively  of  our  minds,  and  that 
their  objects  exist  only  in  ourselves  ;  that  consequently  we 
have  no  means  of  discerning  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
existence  of  anything  without  us ;  and  finally,  therefore,  that 
external  material  things  are  nothing  but  our  mental  concep- 
tions formed  from  the  impressions  of  the  senses ;  and  that  Qod 
and  other  invisible  supersensuous  existences,  are  nothing  but 
ideas  firamed  by  our  reason.  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, accordingly,  openly  maintain  that  the  conception  of 
the  material  universe  and  the  universe  itself  are  identically 
the  same ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  one  the  con- 
ception is  contemplated  subjectively  as  a  mere  process  of 
the  mind :  in  the  other,  it  is  projected  outwardly  and  con- 
templated by  an  effort  of  imagination,  as  though  it  were  an 
external  existence.  In  like  manner,  they  hold  that  God 
considered  objectively,  is  identically  the  same  as  the  sub- 
jective idea  of  God,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  name 
Gfod  is  given  to  the  idea  when  contemplated  by  the  imaginar 
tion  as  an  exterior  existence.  That  there  is  such  a  being, 
however,  distinct  from  the  idea,  they  utterly  deny. 

Inasmuch^  then,  as  by  Mr.  MorelFs  philosophy  there  is 
no  such  infinite  intelligence  existing  without  us  as  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  God ;  as  there  is  nothing  but  an  idea  of 
him  in  our  minds;  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  have  an  imme- 
diate intuition  of  him  as  a  real  existence,  and  discern  his 
thoughts,  purposes,  and  acts ;  nor  can  we  receive  a  revela- 
tion from  him.  The  supposition  is  a  self-contradiction. 
Mr.  Morell's  theory  of  revelation  and  inspiration  is  thus 
but  a  wretched  sham — a  denial  of  their  reality  under  a 
pretext  of  explaining  their  nature.  His  whole  philosophy 
of  religion,  indeed,  is  but  a  philosophy  of  blank  atheism ; 
and  that  is  the  issue,  open  and  unhesitating,  to  which  it  has 
led  the  great  body  of  its  disciples  in  the  scene  where  it 
originated;  and  it  is  the  result  to  which  it  will  conduct 
those  who  adopt  it  here. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  theory  of  revelation  and  inspiration 
is,  we  take  it,  essentially  the  same.  He  does  not,  in- 
deed, expressly  define  it  in  his  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit;  but  as    he  entertained   the   same   theory,   drawn 
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from  Eant  and  Schelling,  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
our  sense-perceptions,  and  on  the  ground  of  it  denied  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  held  that  there  are  no 
external  proofs  of  the  being  of  Ood,  and  maintained  that 
God  himself  is  but  an  idea  of  reason,  he  must  of  necessity 
have  held  that  a  revelation  of  Gk)d  is  nothing  more  than 
the  mind's  sight  of  its  own  self-originated  ideas  of  him. 
He  accordingly  asserts,  in  his  Confessions,  that  ^  Faith  sub- 
sists in  the  eyntheeie  of  the  Beason  and  the  individual 
Will ;"  and  says,  "  by  virtue  of  the  latter  Faith  must  be  an 
energy,"  that  is  ^^  exerted  in  all  the  constituents,  faculties, 
and  tendencies  of  the  mind ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  former 
reason.  Faith  must  be  a  light,  a  form  of  knowing,  a 
beholding  of  Truth."  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Bea- 
son is  the  fiEU^ulty  that  originates  the  ideas  which  he  calls 
Grod,  truth,  knowledge ;  and  that  the  individual  Will,  by  its 
own  energy,  raises  those  ideas  into  the  rank  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  real  exterior  existences,  and  invests  them  with  the 
authority  which  they  possess.  And  this  is  the  doctrine 
which  he  teaches  in  bis  Aids  to  Beflection: — 

"The  human  mind  forms  certain  essences,  to  which,  for  its 
own  purposes^  it  gives  a  sort  of  notional  eubaistence.  Hence 
they  are  called  erUia  roHonalia;  the  conversion  of  which  into 
entia  realui^  or  real  objects,  by  aid  of  the  imctffinaHon^  has  in 
all  times  been  the  fruitful  stock  of  empty  theories  and  mis- 
chievous superstitions.  For  .  .  it  was  too  easily  forgotten  that 
the  stablest  and  most  indispensable  of  these  notional  beings 
were  but  the  necessary  forms  of  thinking  taken  abstractly, 
and  like  the  breadthless  lines,  depthless  sur&ces,  and  perfect 
circles  of  geometry,  they  subsist  wholly  and  solely  in  and  for 
the  mind  that  contemplates  them.  Where  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  £uls  us,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  sensible  experience, 
there  is  no  reality  attributable  to  any  notion  but  what  is  given 
to  it  by  revelation^  or  the  law  of  conscience^  or  the  necessary 
interests  of  morality  J*^ 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  none  of  those  notions,  or  the 
seeming  objects  which  they  respect,  have  any  subsistence 
except  what  is  given  to  them  by  reason,  conscience,  or  the 
mind's  own  self-interest  And  this  he  holds  to  be  the  fact 
in  respect  to  the  idea  of  God,  as  truly  as  to  any  other  super- 
sensual  idea^  for  he  proceeds: — 
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^Take  aa  instance.  It  is  the  office,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
insdnet  of  reason,  to  bring  a  nnity  into  all  our  conceptions  and 
seTeral  knowledges.  .  .  Now  this  is  possible  only  on  the  assump- 
turn  or  hypotheaU  of  a  Onb  as  the  ground  and  caxjsb  of  the 
nniyerse. 

^  Well  I  the  IDBA,  which  is  the  basis  of  religion^  commanded 
bj  the  eoiMcidMce,  and  required  by  morality^  contains  the  same 
inUhs^  or  at  least  truths  that  can  be  expressed  in  no  other 
terms;  but  this  idea  presents  itself  to  our  minds  with  additional 
amtobutes — ^holiness,  providence,  love,  justice,  mercy.  It  com- 
prehends, moreover,  the  independent  {^ra  tnundane)  existence 
and  personality  of  the  Supsesce  0ns,  as  our  creator,  lord,  and 
judge. 

"The  hypothesis  of  a  one  ground  and  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse (necessary  as  an  hypothesis^  but  having  only  a  logical  and 
conditional  necessity)  [that  is,  the  necessity  arises  from  the 
mtfto^  not  from  the  fiict  that  there  is  an  external  universe,  and 
such  a  cause  of  its  existence]  is  thm  raised  into  the  Idea  of 
THE  LiviNO  QoD,  the  supreme  object  of  our  fiiith,  love,  fear, 
and  adoration."— Pf,  109,  110. 

As  God  is  thus,  by  his  definition,  nothing  but  a/n  idea 
raised  by  the  mind,  for  its  own  purposes,  into  a  sort  of 
^^fk4]iUonal  subsistence,^^  as  "  the  Limng  God^^  the  creator  of 
aQ,  it  remains  but  an  idea ;  and  the  notion  of  a  revelation 
of  or  from  him,  is  as  empty  and  meaningless  a  dream  as  the 
imagination  is  of  his  being  and  sway.  Mr.  Coleridge^s 
philosophy,  accordingly,  however  veiled  under  specious 
words  and  pretexts,  is  thus,  like  Mr.  Morell's,  a  mere 
philosophy  of  atheism.  It  does  not  recognise  Jehovah, 
Christ,  prophets  and  apostles,  the  Bible,  nor  anything  else 
as  real  external  existences;  but  regards  them  as  mere  forms 
of  thought,  without  any  objective  being,  except  what  is 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  imagination  and  will. 

IV.  Another  mistaken  theory  is  that  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
who  holds  that  the  inspiring  influences  by  which  the 
prophets  and  apostles  received  the  revelations  that  are 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  spoke  or  wrote  them,  were 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  church 
in  all  snbseqnent  ages.  But  here  he  confounds  agencies 
that  are  wholly  different  in  nature  and  effect.     By  the 
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inspiring  influences  exerted  on  prophets  and  apostles  reve* 
lations  were  made  to  them  of  Q^d's  acts,  will,  and  purposes, 
that  lay,  without  a  revelation,  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of 
their  knowledge;  and  they  were  prompted  to  proclaim 
those  revelations  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  to 
make  a  record  of  them  in  order  to  their  being  transmitted, 
as  derived  from  God,  to  the  generations  that  followed. 
Paul  aflSrms  that  he  received  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  great  scheme  of  God's  administration  over  the 
world  and  the  universe  through  a  vast  succession  of  ages, 
by  immediate  revelation,  in  distinction  from  deriving  it 
from  men,  or  through  men,  and  that  he  was  expressly  com- 
missioned by  God  to  proclaim  the  knowledge  thus  commu- 
nicated to  him  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  he  clainied  accordingly, 
both  for  what  he  preached  and  what  he  wrote,  the  character 
and  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  John  likewise  repre- 
sents that  the  symbols  and  delineations  of  future  events 
communicated  to  him  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
were  presented  to  him  by  revelation ;  tnat  he  was  directed 
by  the  Saviour  to  write  them,  and  deliver  the  record  to  the 
churches,  and  affirms  that  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
attested  that  the  sayings  and  records  of  the  book  were 
faithful  and  true.  And  so  of  the  other  apostles  and  the 
ancient  prophets.  Tliey  put  fortli  the  whole  of  their 
announcements  of  the  will  of  God,  in  laws,  appointments, 
institutions,  injunctions,  the  whole  of  their  statements  of 
truth  and  doctrinal  teachings,  and  all  their  prophecies  and 
foreshowings  of  the  future,  as  directly  and  absolutely 
received  from  God  by  revelation.  They  speak  officially 
and  exclusively  as  his  messengers;  and  their  messages, 
spoken  and  written,  they  declare  to  be  his  word.  And  this 
gift  of  a  revealing  and  inspiring  influence  to  them,  they 
represent  as  confined  to  themselves  and  a  few  others  of 
tlieir  class.  The  office  of  an  authoritative  messenger  of 
God,  a  prophet,  an  apostle,-  is  everywhere  in  the  Bible 
exhibited  as  a  peculiar  office,  and  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber, from  Moses  to  John,  the  last  in  the  series.  It  was  not 
common  to  the  sanctified  generally  under  the  ancient  the- 
ocracy, nor  to  believers  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  influences  of  the  Spirit  enjoyed  by  the  latter 
were  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  being  employed  in 
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renewing  them^  in  enlighteping  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  messages  of  God  proclaimed  to  them  bj  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  recorded  in  the  written  Word,  and  in  making 
sanctifying  impressions  of  those  teachings  on  their  con- 
sciences and  hearts.  Thus  all  were  not  apostles,  prophets, 
or  evangelists ;  but  Clirist  gave  twelve  apostles,  and  a  small 
namber  of  prophets,  evangelists,  and  teachers,  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  other  saints  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trath,  in 
order  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life ;  while  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  in  those  who  filled  no  such  offices  in  the  church, 
was  to  create  them  after  Gk)d  in  knowledge  and  holiness, 
and  produce  in  them  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  and  the 
other  forms  of  holy  affection  which  are  the  fruit  of  his 
influences.  And,  accordingly,  no  apostles  or  prophets  have 
risen  in  the  church  since  the  death  of  John.  The  gift  of 
revelation  and  inspiration,  with  all  other  miraculous  func- 
tions that  marked  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  ceased  with 
him.  And  this  fact  proves  the  error  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
theory.  K  his  view  were  correct,  there  would  have  been 
apostles  and  prophets  in  every  age  of  the  church.  They 
would  abound  at  the  present  time,  and  new  revelations,  and 
records  of  revelations,  would  have  continually  been  granted 
to  the  church  and  world.  Mr.  Maurice  himself  should,  on 
his  theory,  be  an  inspired  teacher,  and  be  able  to  clear  up 
all  the  great  subjects  he  attempts  to  treat,  but  which  he 
maintains  are  still  wrapt  in  extreme  darkness,  and  a  source 
of  perplexity  and  doubt  to  a  vast  crowd  of  inquirera.  Jfo 
one,  however,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  will  be 
led,  by  the  perusal  of  his  books,  to  suspect  that  he  enjoys 
the  revealing  and  inspiring  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  has 
advanced  to  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  great  things  of 
God's  government  than  the  sacred  writers  had  attained. 
So  far  from  having  outstripped  them  in  attainments,  he 
openly  rejects  many  of  their  most  important  teachings,  and 
exhibits  the  most  indubitable  signals  that  he  has  no  true 
comprehension  of  the  divine  character  and  the  work  of 
redemption. 

His  theory  thus  confounds  influences  of  the  Spirit  that 
are  wholly  unlike  in  nature  and  effect,  is  confuted  by  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  reve- 
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lations  God  made  throngh  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  prophets, 
and  the  substitution  of  human  reason  as  a  guide  in  their 
places. 

The  parties  who  hold  these  several  theories  reject  the 
Bible  as  an  infallible  revelation  from  God.  While  they 
vary  much  in  their  views  of  its  character  and  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  it,  they  unite  in  rejecting  its  divine  autho- 
rity, and  claim  the  right  of  making  their  reason  the  arbi- 
ter of  its  truth,  and  receiving  or  disowning  its  teachings, 
according  as  they  harmonize  with  their  philosophical  specu- 
lations. 

There  are  several  other  views  of  inspiration  held  by  per- 
sons who  profess  to  receive  Christianity  as  from  God,  that 
are  either  altogether  or  essentially  erroneous. 

V.  Such  is  theirs  who  hold  that  Christianity  itself  is  from 
God,  but  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  an  inspired  record  of  it. 
They,  it  is  maintained,  are  the  work  of  fallible  men,  and 
their  teachings  are  to  be  received  or  rejected,  as  they  accord 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  God,  and  the 
measures  which  his  attributes  must  lead  him  to  pursue  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  But  we  know  nothing  of  any 
Christianity,  except  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. To  assume  that  there  is  an  ide<il  Christianity  that 
differs  essentially  from  that  which  is  delineated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  reject  such  parts  of  the  latter  as  disagree 
with  tliat  ideal,  is  in  effect  to  usurp  the  place  of  moral 
governor  and  revealer,  and  attempt  to  decide  on  d  priori 
grounds,  or  from  the  dictates  or  speculations  of  reason,  what 
method  of  redemption  God  must  have  chosen  and  revealed. 
Those  who  entertain  this  view,  accordingly,  are  not  in  fact 
believers  in  revelation,  but  are  mere  rationalists,  and  pro- 
ceed on  the  ground  that  no  revelation  or  inspiration  is 
necessary,  but  that  reason  is  able  by  its  own  power  to  dis- 
cern what  the  method  of  redemption  is  which  God  has 
instituted. 

VI.  It  is  an  equally  mistaken  theory,  entertained  or 
implied  by  many,  that  though  the  sacred  penmen  were 
inspired,  the  inspiration  they  enjoyed  was  a  mere  transfusion 
or  excitement  in  their  minds,  of  the  train  of  thought  they 
recorded,  unassociated  with  the  wordsin  which  they,  as  they 
wrote,  clothed  it.    But  this,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come 
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to  treat  of  the  views  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  nature 
of  inspiration,  was  impossible,  without  a  different  miracle 
from  inspiration  itself,  by  which  the  laws  of  their  minds 
would  have  been  reversed,  and  for  no  other  end  than  to 
leave  them  liable  to  error  in  the  written  record  which  they 
▼ere  employed  to  make  of  that  which  was  revealed  to  them. 
It  is  the  law  of  our  minds  to  think  in  words.  "We  know  of 
no  other  mode  of  thinking.  The  vocal  sounds  which  we 
employ  when  we  express  our  thoughts,  conceptions,  wishes, 
purposes  and  acts,  are  always  associated  .with  them  as  they 
pass  through  our  minds,  and  indissolubly.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  volition,  but  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  and  unavoid- 
able. We  cannot  by  any  effort  separate  them.  To  exer- 
cise a  train  of  thought  in  perfect  isolation  from  the  words 
which  we  should  employ  were  we  to  express  it  by  the  voice 
or  the  pen,  is  as  contrary  to  our  nature,  and  as  impo^ible 
as  it  is  to  think  without  thinking  in  succession  and  in  the 
forms  that  belong  to  and  are  determined  by  our  peculiar 
fitculties.  To  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers  was  a  mere  inspiration  of  thoughts  nnasso- 
ciated  with  language,  is  to  affirm  an  impossibility,  except 
by  the  subversion  of  their  nature ;  and  is  in  effect  to  deny 
that  they  had  any  inspiration. 

Vll.  A  numerous  class  of  writers  maintain  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  penmen  was  partial,  extending 
only  to  the  statement  of  realities,  truths,  commands,  predic- 
tions, that  were  immediately  revealed  to  them,  and  were  of 
essential  importance ;  but  that  in  respect  to  many  events,  of 
which  they  gained  a  knowledge  through  other  channels, 
they  wrote  without  inspiration.  Such  was  the  theory  of 
Warburton,  Seeker,  Van  Mildert,  and  many  others,  and  it 
has  many  advocates  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  in  har- 
mony, however,  with  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  which  expressly  declare  that  all  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  divinely  inspired,  and  that  the 
apostles  enjoyed  in  their  office,  as  teachers,  the  miraculous 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  assumes  that  the  Scriptures, 
when  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  sacred  penmen,  con- 
tained the  errors  of  fact  that  are  now  held  to  exist  in  them. 
But  that  cannot  be  proved,  ^or  even  rendered  probable. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  errors,  as  in  numbers  and  names, 
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:  may  not  naturally  and  ratioaally  be  regarded  as  tl 

lit  of  careless  transcription.     It  exhibits  it  as  uncerta 
tt  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  what  are  nc 

0  is  to  draw  a  clear,  demonstrative  line  between  th 
ch  was  immediately  revealed,  or  is  employed  in  tl 
ement  of  what  was  revealed ,  and  is  of  doctrinal  impoj 
e,  and  that  of  which  the  writers  bad  obtained  a  kno^ 
to  through  other  means,  or  that  is  not  of  any  tlieologic 
lificaoce?    The  theory  leaves  it  to  the  reader  and  exp 
r  to  judge  whjit  was  written  by  inspiration,  and  wh 

not ;  and  is  in  effect  a  denial  that  the  Scriptures  are 
iblo  ^niide  to  faith.     It  seems  inconsistent  with  the  wi 

1  of  God  to  suppose  that  he  should  give  the  inspirii 
u:nce3  of  the  Spirit  to  the  sacred  penmen,  in  writii 
ry thing  that  was  revealed  by  him  and  contained  a  the 
eal  truth,  but  should  leave  them  to  fall  into  errors  : 
r  historical  statements  that  would  demonstrate  tliat  the 
e  not  inspired  in  that  part  of  their  record,  and  therel 
air  the  authority  of  their  whole  teachings, 

lU.  The  theory  iji  Bish*>p  Wikon,  Bishop  Tomline,  ar 
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affirms  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  the  main — while 
acquiesced  in  by  many^  is  regarded  by  a  still  greater  num- 
ber, probably,  of  the  evangelical,  as  defective. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  in  respect  to  the  fact  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writings!  This  ques- 
tion is  manifestly  to  be  determined  exclusively  from  the 
representations  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  There  are  no 
other  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  decided.  It  is  a  question 
solely  as  to  their  testimony  in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
authority,  and  respects  them  as  they  were  written  by  the 
sacred  penmen,  not  as  they  exist  in  transcripts  by  unin- 
spired writers,  or  in  translations  into  other  languages. 
What,  then,  do  the  sacred  writers  themselves  teach  respect- 
ing their  inspiration  { 

They  teach  explicitly  that  they  were  inspired  of  Ood; 
that  they  received  the  revelations  which  they  record  directly 
from  him ;  and  that  they  wrote  them  under  the  inspiration 
of  his  Spirit:  and  they  define  that  inspiration  as  an  in- 
breathing into  them  of  the  revelations,  truths,  and  facts 
which  they  record,  embodied  in  the  words  in  which  they 
were  uttered  and  recorded.  This  we  shall  proceed  to  un- 
fold and  prove. 

L  The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers,  according  to 
their  representation,  was  a  divine  inbreathing  into  their 
minds  of  that  which  they  wrote,  including  the  words,  as 
well  as  the  thoughts. 

^^But  continue  thou  in  the  things  thou  hast  learned  and 
understood,  knowing  from  whom  thou  bast  learned,  and 
that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  sacred  writings, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  inspired  of 
Gk)d,  and  is  profitable  for  teaching,  for  confutation,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  complete,  being  thoroughly  furnished 
for  every  good  work,"  2  Tim.  iii.  14-17.  The  apostle  thus 
teaches  that  all  Scripture — that  is,  all  that  is  written  in  the 
Old  Testament — to  which  he  especially,  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, refers,  is,  ii^wutftrrn^  God-inbreathed.  The  affirmation 
is  not  in  regard  to  the  revelation  of  the  contents  of  Scripture, 
in  distinction  from  Scripture  as  a  record  of  revelation.  It 
respects  the  Scripture  itself ;  that  is,  that  which  is  written  in 
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the  Sacred  Volume,  without  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  things  recorded  was  received  by  the 
inspired  writers.  And  he  ascribes  to  it  a  character  of  per- 
fect truthfulness  and  wisdom.  It  is  helpful  or  useful  for 
teaching  truth,  for  the  confutation  of  error,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  mistaken  and  mischievous  notions,  and  for  that 
instruction  which  is  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  Gk>d 
may  be  complete  in  knowledge  and  the  means  of  imparting 
knowledge,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work.  And  tliis  is  alleged  in  proof  of  the  statement  he  had 
made,  that  the  sacred  writings  are  able — ^that  is,  are  ade- 
quate from  the  knowledge  they  present,  to  make  men  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
It  is  through  the  faith  which  respects  Christ — ^that  is, 
through  faith  in  his  person  and  work,  as  they  are  presented 
in  the  gospel — that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  pos- 
sess this  adequacy.  It  involves,  therefore  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  That 
knowledge  had  been  orally  imparted  to  Timothy  by  Paul 
himself,  and  in  a  measure  doubtless  through  his  Epistles, 
all  of  which,  excepting  that  to  the  Hebrews,  were  written 
anterior  to  this  to  Timothy,  and  in  the  salutations  of  several 
of  them  Timothy  bad  joined.  No  definition  could  have 
been  given,  therefore,  that  would  more  expressly  declare 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  were 
divinely  inspired ;  and  more  clearly  imply  the  perfect  inspi- 
ration also  and  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  were  then  in  existence;  and  none  that  would 
more  fully  and  emphatically  pronounce  them  free  from  all 
error.  Timothy  was  to  receive  them  as  breathed  into  the 
sacred  penmen  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  as  infallible  in 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  all  their  teachings.  To  suppose 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  regard  them  as  mere  human  writ- 
ings, abounding  in  errors  of  fact  and  doctrine,  and  was  to 
try  them  at  the  bar  of  his  reason,  and  receive  only  such  of 
their  statements,  on  the  principle  of  eclecticism,  as  main- 
tained by  Coleridge,  Macnaught,  and  others,  as  happened 
to  accord  with  his  speculative  preconceptions,  is  to  offer  the 
grossest  contradiction  to  the  apostle's  representation  of  their 
origin  and  nature. 
The  testimony  of  Peter  to  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient 
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prophets  is  to  the  same  effect  ^'  For  he  received  from  God 
the  Father,  honor  and  glory ;  a  voice  being  borne  to  him 
from  the  resplendent  glory,  of  this  nature : — '  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  And  this  voice 
borne  from  heaven  we  heard,  when  with  him  on  the  holy 
mount  Also  we  have  the  confirmed  prophetic  word,  to 
which  ye  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  lamp  shining  in  a 
dark  place  until  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  on  your 
hearts :  knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is 
of  private  explication : — {that  is,  the  mere  expression  or 
explication  of  the  views  of  the  individual  who  utters  it] — 
For  prophecy  was  never  brought  forth  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  being  moved  [borne  on]  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  holy  men 
of  God  spake,"  2  Pet  i.  17-21.  The  apostle  thus  ex- 
pressly declares  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scrip- 
ture  is  the  product  of  the  individual  who  uttered  it,  or  the 
expression  of  his  personal  views ;  for  prophecy  was  never 
brought  forth  by  the  will  of  man ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  holy  men  of  God  spake  from  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  So  that  both  their  prophesying,  and  that  which 
they  prophesied,  was  wholly  from  his  inspiration.  He 
moreover  represents,  that  the  prophecy  contained  in  the 
Scripture,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, is  identically  that  which  was  spoken  by  holy  men 
of  God  under  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that 
prophecy,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  is  identi- 
cally what  it  was  as  it  was  originally  uttered  by  the  pro- 
phets at  its  revelation  to  them;  and  showing,  therefore, 
that  it  was  written,  as  well  as  revealed  and  spoken  by 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit 

In  accordance  with  this,  John  represents  that  the  pro- 
phecy contained  in  the  Apocalypse  was  communicated  to 
him  by  revelation ;  that  it  was  signified  or  explained  to  him 
by  an  angel,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  write  it ; — and  he 
indicates  that  the  prophecy  which  he  vyrote^  is  identically 
that  which  was  revealed  to  him.  He  calls  the  written 
prophecy  the  Revelation  and  the  Prophecy,  and  pronounces 
a  blessing  on  those  who  read  and  hear  its  words  or  sayings, 
and  retain  them  in  their  minds. 

Paul,  in  like  manner,  wrote  all  his  epistles  in  his  official 
character,  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God ; 
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and  he  declared  to  the  Galatians  that  the  gospel  which  he 
preached,  that  is,  the  system  of  glad  tidings  which  he  pro- 
claimed, was  not  after  man ;  for  he  neither  received  it  from 
men,  nor  was  taught  it,  except  by  revelation  by  Jesns 
Christ.  The  whole  of  the  glad  tidings,  therefore,  which,  in 
his  official  character  he  wrote,  he  derived  from  Christ  by 
revelation,  as  well  as  that  which  he  preached  by  his  voice. 
He  accordingly  represents  that  it  was  by  revelation  that  the 
great  mystery  was  made  known  to  him  of  God's  purpose 
respecting  the  union  in  a  future  age,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  of  this  ransomed  world,  in  one 
empire  under  Christ ;  and  that  he  was  expressly  commis- 
sioned and  fitted  by  the  effectual  inworking  of  Divine  power 
to  proclaim  that  purpose  to  the  Ghentiles,  and  make  known 
to  them  that  they  were  to  be  partakers,  as  well  as  the  Israel- 
ites, of  the  full  salvation  of  the  world  that  is  to  be  accom- 
plished under  that  dispensation ;  Ephesians  iii.  1-12 ;  indicat* 
ing  thereby,  that  he  enjoyed  the  effectual  inworking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  communication  of  that  which  was  revealed 
to  him,  whether  by  his  voice  or  by  his  letters,  as  fully  as  in 
receiving  the  revelation  of  it  He  was  made  a  minister 
according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  effectual  inworking  of  his  power,  that  he  might 
announce  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  make  all  see  what  is  the  fellowship — ^the  partici- 
pation— of  the  Gentiles  in  the  mystery  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  had  been  hid  in  God ;  Ephesians  iii.  9. 
He  enjoyed  that  inworking  of  the  Divine  power,  therefore, 
alike,  in  all  the  functions  of  his  apostolic  office,  to  fit  him 
for  which  it  was  given, — whether  it  was  proclaiming  it  with 
his  voice  to  hearers  in  his  presence,  or  recording  it  in  letters 
to  be  transmitted  to  churches  at  a  distance.  Peter  accord- 
ingly denominates  all  Paul's  epistles  as  Scriptures,  which 
the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  the  other 
Scriptures,  to  their  destruction  :  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16. 

And  this  enjoyment  of  the  inspiring  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  functions  of  their  office  was  in  accordance  with 
Christ's  prediction  and  promise  to  them  of  his  assistance. 
"  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves. 
But  beware  of  men :  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the 
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councils,  and  they  will  sconrge  yon  in  their  synagogues : 
And  ye  shall  be  bronght  before  governors  and  kings  for  my 
sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles.  Bnt 
when  they  deliver  yon  npj  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye. 
%haU  speak,  for  it  shall  bo  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shdl  speak.  Ihr  ye  are  not  the  speakers^  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  which  epeaketh  in  you^^  Matt.  x.  16-20. 
They  thus  were  not  only  prohibited  from  relying,  in  the 
slightest  measure,  on  themselves  in  the  most  trying  exigen- 
cies of  their  ministry,  and  assured  that  that  which  they 
were  to  speak  should  be  given  to  them  ;  but  the  reason  for 
the  prohibition  and  promise  is,  that  when  speaking  in  their 
official  character,  they  were  not  the  real  speakers,  but  it 
was  the  Spirit  of  God  that  spake  in  them,  or  by  them. 
Though  they  were  to  speak  voluntarily,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  all  their  liEU^ulties,  as  absolutely  as  though  they  were  not 
inspired,  yet  that  which  they  were  to  speak,  both  in  thought 
and  language,  was  to  be  given  them  by  the  Spirit,  as  abso- 
lutely as  though  it  were  first  proclaimed  to  them  by  a 
Divine  voice;  and  their  office  were  only  to  repeat  what 
they  had  heard.  That  which  they  spake  as  apostles,  is 
accordingly  everywhere  called  the  word  of  God :  "  And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake 
the  word  of  God  with  boldness,"  Acts  iv.  31.  "  And  fhe 
next  Sabbath-day  came  almost  the  whole  city  together  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multi- 
tude they  were  filled  with  envy,  and  spake  against  those 
things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blas- 
pheming. Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold  and  said, 
It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have 
been  spoken  to  you ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it  firom  you,  and 
judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  [unsuitable  persons  for  such 
an]  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  For  so  hath 
the  Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee  [Christ]  to 
be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldst  be  for  salva- 
tion unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  when  the  Gentiles 
heard  this  they  were  glad,  and  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed. 
And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  pMished  throughout  all  the 
region,"  Acts  xiii.  44-49.  That  which  they  spake  as  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  was  thus,  in  language  as  well  as  thought, 
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word  of  God— because  spoken    by  thern  under  the 

iiration  of  the  Spirit ;  a^  truly  and  exclusively  £3  it 

lid  have  been,  if  it  had  been  uttered  directly  by  the 

of  God.     No  part  of  their  messages  was  the  mere 

k^k  of  their  faculties.    It  wad  all  in  substance  and  fomi^ 

linely  inbreathed.    That  which  was  written  by  them  ia 

"  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles^  and  Apocalypse  is  also  called, 

en  proclaimed  by  faithful  teachers  of  later  ages,  the 

td  of  God ;  for  the  souls  that  were  seen  by  Jolui  under 

altar,  were  ''souls  of  those  that  were  slain  for  the 

Vd  of  God^  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held." 

kong  those  who  "  had  part  in  the  first  resnrrection"  also, 

'  tlie  souls  of  those  tiiat  were  beheaded yi>r  the  wUnms 

feius^  and  for  the  word  of  God^'^  Rev.  vi.  9 ;  and  jx.  4» 

I  they  were  not  inspired,  the  word  of  God  for  which  they 

pe    put  to  death    was  tlie  word  especially  which    is 

irded  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  they  chiefly 

Iw  the  doctrinal  trutiis  which  they  professed  and  pro- 

],  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  which  they  uttered, 

tvritiiJtr^  of  the  New  T^tamcut,  as  well  as  the  Old, 
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spired.  The  snpposition  that  their  teachings  were,  in  a  mea- 
sare,  the  work  of  their  own  minds  instead  of  the  inbreath- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  language  in  which  they  were 
uttered  was  not  inbreathed  as  ranch  as  the  thoughts ;  or  that 
the  written  record  they  made  of  the  revelations  they  receiv- 
ed, and  of  the  history  of  their  agency  in  regard  to  them, 
was  not  inspired  in  word  as  well  as  thought,  as  fully  as  their 
Tocal  utterance  of  them  was  when  they  spake  them  under 
the  impnlse  of  the  Spirit,  is  without  authority  from  the  Bible, 
and  against  the  whole  of  its  testimony  on  the  subject. 

The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers,  then,  was  a  Divine 
inbreathing  of  that  which  they  wrote,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  wrote  it,  as  well  of  the  language  as  of  the  thoughts. 

SL  And  this  mode  of  inspiration,  in  which  the  language 
uttered  and  written  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  as  well  as 
the  thoughts,  was  inbreathed  into  them,  is  in  accordance 
with  our  natural  and  invariable  mode  of  thought.  Ko  other 
inspiration  is  possible,  without  a  subversion  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  by  the  annihilation  or  suspension  of  two  at 
least  of  its  most  important  faculties — ^association  and  me- 
mory. It  is  assumed  by  some  writers,  that  inspiration  may 
have  been  a  mere  inbreathing  or  transfusion  of  thought 
into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  speakers  and  writers,  wholly 
dissociated  from  words.  But  it  is  against  the  law  of  our 
nature.  We  naturally  and  uniformly  think  in  words,  and 
are  incapable  of  any  other  mode  of  thought  Let  the  reader 
attempt  to  raise  a  train  of  conceptions,  ideas,  or  remem- 
brances, wholly  disconnected  with  the  vocal  sounds  which 
are  their  names,  and  he  will  find  it  as  impracticable  as  it  is 
to  raise  a  train  of  thought  that  has  no  connexion  with  his 
fietculties.  The  two  are  as  indissolubly  joined  as  shadows 
and  the  objects  that  cast  them  are  ;  as  the  forms  are  of  exter- 
nal objects,  and  the  objects  of  which  they  are  forms.  And 
they  are  as  universally  and  necessarily  joined  in  the  silent 
proceeses  of  the  mind  as  they  are  in  the  expression  of  its 
thoughts  by  the  voice  or  the  pen.  Words  are  the  shapes, 
as  it  were,  in  which  they  spring  into  existence — the  drapery 
in  which  they  are  invested  as  they  pass  before  the  eye  of  the 
mind. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thoughts  that  are 
expreased  by  words,  are  indissolubly  connected  in  the  minds 
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of  hearers  and  readers  with  the  words  that  express  them. 
Instantly,  as  their  accents  resound  in  the  ear,  or  the  written 
forms  that  are  their  signs  pass  before  the  eye,  the  train  of 
thought  which  (hey  represent,  rises  in  the  mind  as  distinctly 
and  vividly  as  it  flamed  on  the  intellect  in  which  it  first 
originated. 

And  this  law  of  our  mental  operations  is  indispensable  to 
us  as  social  and  moral  beings.  We  owe  to  it  our  power  of 
communicating  thought  and  of  receiving  it  from  others. 
Without  it,  we  could  neither  have  conversation, vocal  speech, 
books,  nor  language.  Let  us  suppose  a  train  or  group  of 
thought  to  rise  in  a  person's  mind  without  being  associated 
with  any  words  as  signs  of  it.  He  plainly  not  only  could 
not  instantly  express  them  as  we  now  do  in  speech  or  writ- 
ing, but  he  could  not  express  them  at  all  in  words  unless  he 
invented  a  language  for  the  occasion.  For  if  no  words  were 
associated  with  the  thoughts,  it  would  be  because  none  were 
known  that  were  their  proper  exponents.  Words  to  repre- 
sent them  could  only  be  obtained,  therefore,  by  fabricating 
them  ;  and  that,  in  order  that  they  might  express  thoughts 
in  propositions,  would  involve  the  invention,  not  only  of 
words,  but  of  all  their  forms  of  conjugation,  declension,  and 
syntactical  relation  to  each  other.  And  that  process  would 
be  requisite  in  every  instance  in  which  an  incident  was  to 
be  related,  a  thought  uttered,  or  a  feeling  expressed :  since, 
by  the  supposition,  one's  having  invented  words  and  used 
them  as  signs  of  certain  thoughts  on  one  occasion,  would 
not  contribute  to  their  presenting  themselves  in  conjunction 
with  those  thoughts  if  they  recurred  on  another.  Each 
group  of  ideas,  and  each  individual  thought,  no  matter  how 
frequently  it  had  risen  in  the  mind,  must  by  the  hypothesis, 
whenever  it  again  presented  itself,  come  wholly  disconnect- 
ed with  the  words  that  had  been  employed  to  represent  it, 
and  leave  it  as  necessary  as  at  first  to  invent  a  vocabulary 
and  a  whole  scheme  of  language  in  order  to  express  it! 
Under  such  a  law  of  thought,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  Bsmvdvoce  teachings,  public  harangues,  orations, 
discourses,  or  pleadings,  nor  conversation :  there  could  be 
no  books,  written  records  of  knowledge,  or  communication 
of  thought  fit>m  one  mind  to  another  in  any  form.  Ko 
thought  could  be  uttered  or  written,  except  by  inventing  a 
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Itngaage  for  it  for  the  time ;  for  if  no  words  were  associated 
with  it,  how  conld  they  be  obtained  except  by  invention  ? 
Nor  could  any  uttered  or  written  language  be  understood 
by  any  one  besides  the  inventor,  till  it  had  been  learned  for 
the  occasion  ;  as,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  association  of  words 
with  thoughts  in  consequence  of  a  previous  usage,  would  be 
precluded.  But  as  a  language  invented  in  such  a  manner 
would  be  whcdly  arbitrary,  and  would  present  no  key  to  its 
explication,  how  could  it  be  interpreted  by  others  who  had 
BO  knowledge  of  its  words  or  its  structure !  How  could  they 
distinguish  its  nouns  from  its  verbs,  or  its  verbs  from  its  ad- 
jectives and  prepositions,  and  ascertain  the  sense  in  which 
Aey  were  used!  It  would  plainly  be  impracticable.  The 
communication  of  thought,  under  such  a  law,  would  be  as 
much  out  of  the  sphere  of  possibility  as  it  would  if  there  were 
BO  thought  to  be  communicated,  nor  thinking  agent  to  re- 
ceive it  Each  individual  would  be  isolated  from  all  the 
odi^rs,  as  far  as  the  expression  of  thought  through  language 
was  concerned,  as  absolutely  as  though  there  were  no  others 
in  existence. 

Nor  would  the  suggestion  of  mere  generic  terms,  or  root 
words,  leaving  the  prophet  to  select  from  their  forms  those 
that  exprecB  the  thoughts  breathed  into  his  mind,  be  any  the 
lees  contradictory  to  tihe  law  of  our  nature.  The  association 
in  the  mind  of  thoughts  with  the  mere  root  words,  from 
wfaoee  derivatives  the  terms  are  to  be  selected  that  form  an 
expression  of  it,  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  trains  of  thought  are 
UBaasociated  with  language.  The  words  that  are  conjoined 
with  our  thoughts,  and  are  their  vehicles,  are  identically 
those  which  we  employ  to  express  them.  We  have  not  to  go 
through  a  declination  of  nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs,  or 
a  process  of  selection,  in  order  to  reach  them.  Those  that 
arise  along  with  our  thoughts  are  those  which  are  their 
genuine  matches  and  exponents. 

Such  a  mere  suggestion  of  root  words  would,  moreover, 
be  as  incompatible  with  a  rapid  and  effective  utterance  of 
diought,  as  though  no  words  were  associated  with  it.  The 
Greek  word,  for  example,  that  answers  to  our  verb  to  love, 
has  upwards  of  three  hundred  forms,  beside  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  adverbs  that  are  framed  from  the  same  root. 
The  fortBB  of  m^st  other  verbs  are   equally  numerous. 
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JVere  the  mind,  then,  before  it  could  utter  a  thought  requir- 
ing a  half  dozen  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  to 
pass  through  fifteen  or  twenty  such  groups,  amounting  to 
five  *or  six  thousand  different  words,  to  select  the  proper 
terms,  discourse  would  be  impossible.  How  could  ah  orator 
succeed  in  expressing  himself  to  an  audience,  if  obliged  at 
each  sentence  to  spend  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  in  run- 
ning through  conjugations  and  declensions,  and  scouring 
the  whole  realm  of  language  in  order  to  reach  the  right 
words  to  represent  his  thoughts  ?  Had  such  been  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  prophets,  they  could  never  have  uttered  the 
revelations  which  it  was  their  office  to  proclaim.  But  holy 
men  of  God  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  went  through  no  such  processes  in  the  deli  very 
of  their  messages.  It  was  as  unknovm  to  them  as  it  is  to 
men  now.  Their  thoughts  were  clothed,  as  they  rose  in 
their  minds,  in  the  language  in  which  they  expressed  them ; 
and  they  uttered  them  as  naturally  and  as  rapidly,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to,  when  they  spoke  without  the  inbreath. 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  language  is  as  adequate  an  instrument  of  suggesting 
or  communicating  thought,  as  thought  is  oi  calling  up  the 
language  that  expresses  it;  and  from  its  copiousness  of 
terms,  the  speciality  of  the  meaning  that  is  assigned  to  each 
word,  and  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed,  is  equal  to  the  office  which  it  thus  fills. 
There  is  not  an  object  of  thought  that  has  not  a  word  as 
either  its  generic  or  specific  name.  There  is  not  a  relation 
in  which  an  object  can  be  contemplated,  but  there  are 
special  forms  of  its  name,  or  other  words  that  express  it. 
There  is  not  an  act  of  any  species  of  which  an  agent  is  capa- 
ble, but  there  is  a  verb  which  is  its  name,  that  in  its  various 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons,  expresses  that 
act  in  all  the  shapes  and  relations  it  can  assume.  There  is 
not  an  object,  but  there  are  adjectives  and  adverbs  for  the 
definition  of  its  measure,  as  great  or  small,  weak  or  strong ; 
and  of  its  character,  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  evil  or  good. 
Language  is  thus  competent  to  express  and  to  suggest  every 
shape  and  relation  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  which  the 
mind  is  capable.  There  is  no  other  instrument  which  we 
employ  tiiat  is  so  perfect,  and  there  is  no  other  part  of  our 
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nature  that  fills  its  oflSce  with  snch  ease,  rapidity,  and  per- 
fectioD,  as  the  organs  by  which  our  language  is  uttered. 

This  power,  or  constitution  of  our  nature,  by  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  thought  always  comes  clothed  in  the  vocal  sounds 
that  express  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  those  sounds  always  raise 
the  thoughts  in  the  hearer  which  they  express, — is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  that  belongs  to  us.  Their  conjunction  is 
not  the  work  of  volition,  nor  of  any  special  faculty ;  but 
takes  place  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  the  grounds  of  which  we 
do  not  comprehend,  and  the  operation  of  which  we  cannot 
control.  There  is  scarce  any  other  function  of  our  intellect 
80  striking,  or  so  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  our  other 
powers.  Were  it  struck  from  our  constitutions,  we  should 
be  wholly  incapable  of  communicating  or  receiving  thought 
by  speech,  and  of  all  the  agencies  of  which  language  is  the 
instrument,  and  should  sink  in  a  great  degree  from  the  rank 
of  intelligences  to  that  of  brutes.  It  is  possessed,  however, 
80  universally,  and  is  so  perfect,  that  no  one  finds  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  instantly  uttering,  and  in  the  most  adequate 
laognage,  all  the  forms  of  thought,  emotion,  and  purposes 
that  he  desires.  His  ideas  leap  into  being  in  the  drapery 
in  which  he  is  to  present  them  to  others ;  and  if  he  choQses, 
he  transmits  them  by  his  voice  into  their  intellects,  as 
rapidly  as  they  rise  in  his  own.  This  process,  when  large 
assemblies  are  addressed,  has  a  greatness  and  wonderfulness 
that  seems  little  less  than  miraculous.  The  orator  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  the  bar,  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  in  addressing  to  his 
audience  a  vast  array  of  statements,  deh'neations,  recitals, 
arguments,  appeals,  hesitates  not  in  regard  to  a  single  term 
that  serves  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts.  Without  any  efibrt 
or  volition  they  come  into  being  in  union  with  each  other, 
and  the  words  leap  from  his  lips  as  rapidly  as  the  thoughts 
enter  his  mind.  The  process,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which 
his  utterance  gives  birth  in  his  hearers  is  as  wonderful  as 
that  of  which  he  is  himself  the  subject.  For  his  thoughts, 
in  the  exact  forms  and  colors  in  which  he  arrays  them,  enter 
the  mind  of  each  of  the  thousands  who  hear  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  words,  by  as  unfailing  a  law  of  nature,  as  the 
^ords  entered  his  own  mind  in  conjunction  with  his 
thoughts.  Of  all  the  effects  to  which  human  agents  give 
birth,  there  is  none  that  transcends  this  in  greatness  and 
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wonderiiilness :  and  it  results  from  this  indissoluble  union  by 
the  law  of  our  nature  of  the  thoughts  which  we  think  wiUi 
the  words  in  which  we  speak  them ;  and  of  the  words  which 
we  hear  with  the  thoughts  which  the  speaker  employs 
them  to  express.  Dissolve  that  natural,  instant,  and  perfect 
connexion,  and  we  should  no  longer  have  the  power  of  com- 
municating or  receiving  thought  by  speech.  It  is  clear, 
then,  from  this  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  cannot  have  been  a  mere 
inbreathing  of  thought  in  isolation  from  language.  It  was 
an  inspiration  of  the  words  which  they  spoke  and  wrote,  as 
well  as  of  the  thoughts  which  those  words  were  employed 
to  express. 

m.  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  thoughts 
and  words  were  thus  breathed  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
speakers  and  writers,  was  exerted  on  them  in  such  a  wajr 
that  their  faculties  continued  to  fill  the  ofiice  that  naturally 
belonged  to  them,  in  determining  the  forms  of  their 
thoughts  and  the  modes  of  their  expressing  them.  Instead 
of  suppressing  or  contravening  their  mental  peculiarities, 
their  thoughts,  emotions,  and  expressions  were  shaped  and 
colored  by  them  as  largely,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  they 
acted  independently  of  a  divine  influence.  K  their  minds 
were  simple  and  practical,  the  messages  and  revelations 
that  were  breathed  into  them  were  of  that  cast.  If  their 
intellects  were  agile  and  piercing,  their  sense  of  greatness 
and  beauty  delicate  and  quick,  and  their  passions  fervid, 
those  characters  appeared  in  their  inspirations.  K  reason, 
a  power  of  grasping  systems  of  truth,  of  tracing  principles 
to  their  issues,  and  of  unfolding  and  demonstrating  doc- 
trines, was  a  predominant  element  in  their  minds,  those 
were  the  faculties  through  which  the  Spirit  exerted  his 
inspiring  influence ;  and  the  truths  communicated  to  them 
were  truths  that  belonged  to  those  spheres.  The  various 
powers,  habitudes,  and  culture  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
were  thus  employed  by  the  Spirit  to  make  communications 
and  revelations,  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  thought  and 
expression  that  are  suited  to  the  several  subjects  of  revela- 
tion and  to  the  different  classes  of  minds  for  whom  they  are 
designed.  The  faculties  specially  employed  in  each  indi- 
vidual are  those  which  had  a  natural  predominance  in  his 
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constitution,  and  the  themes,  the  forms  of  conception,  the 
associations,  the  modes  of  illostration,  the  style,  are  those,  in 
a  chief  d^ree,  that  belonged  to  his  ordinary  agency,  pre- 
cisely as  his  organs  of  speech,  and  the  tones  and  inflexions 
of  voice  with  which  he  spoke  his  messages,  were  those  pre- 
cisely with  which  he  uttered  his  thoughts  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  his  unofficial  life. 

In  Isaiah's  mind,  for  example,  the  leading  element  was 
imagination.  He  had  an  intellect  of  great  alertness  and 
strength,  a  wide  perception  of  relations,  a  quick  sensibility 
to  beauty  and  grandeur,  a  vivid  associative  faculty,  great 
▼eisatilitj  of  thought,  fervid  affections,  and  a  rich  treasury 
of  words  and  graceful  and  pointed  forms  of  expression. 
But  the  highest  power  of  his  mind  was  a  creative  or  con- 
oeptional  faculty,  by  which  all  the  objects  of  his  thought 
w^re  invested  with  visible  shapes,  as  it  were,  and  brought 
into  the  sphere  of  his  vision ;  and  all  the  actors  to  whom  his 
prophecies  related  were  beheld  in  the  scenes  of  their 
agency,  and  acted  their  parts  before  him. 

Thus  he  commences  his  prophecy  with  a  summons  to 
heaven  and  earth  as  spectators,  to  hear  the  expostulations  he 
was  about  to  utter  to  the  Israelites ;  and  exhibits  Jehovah 
himself  as  addressing  them,  and  reproaching  them  for  their 
unnatural  rebellion.  ^'  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O 
earth !  for  Jehovah  speaks :  I  have  nourished  and  brought 
np  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib.  Israel 
doth  not  know ;  my  people  doth  not  consider."  Then  con- 
ceiving of  them  as  standing  before  him,  he  depicts  their 
character,  and  apostrophizes  them  on  their  incorrigibleness. 
"Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity :  they  have 
forsaken  the  Lord;  they  have  contemned  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  Ye  will 
revolt  more  and  more."  And  to  indicate  the  •inefficacy  of 
chastisements  to  reform  them,  he,  by  a  figure,  represents 
them  as  an  individual  who  has  already,  without  effect, 
been  lacerated  and  crushed  by  the  scourge  to  fainting. 
"The  whole  head  is  [already]  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the  head,  there  is  no 
sound  place  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises."  He  now  turns 
to  their  country,  and  represents  it  as  ravaged  and  wasted 
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?ir  enenii<?s,  and  converted  into  a  solitnde,     "Youf 
i  waste!  your  cities,  burned  with  fire!  yoor  grouad, 
ers  devour  it  in  yotir  presence !     And  the  daughter  of 
\  left  like  a  booth  in  a  [deserted]  vineyard ;  as  a  city 
lis  been  besieged."    Tlie  whole  ecene  was  thus  visible, 
were,  to  him ;  the  gtiilty  people  were  present ;  th© 
ches   and    expostulations  were  addressed   to  them 
V,  in  an  audible  voice,  and  the  heavens  and  earth 
vituesses  of  the  spectacle ! 

ike  naanner,  in  the  vision  of  the  second  chapter,  after 
ncing  that  in  the  last  days  the  monnt  of  the  Lord^g 
sliall  be  exalted  on  the  height  of  the  Tnonntains,  and 
ions  shall  resort  to  it — he  conceives  of  the  inhabitants 
tant  lands  as  consulting  with  each  other,  and  propofl- 
visit  it,  and  as  giving  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  Jehovah 
lere  to  make  known  to  tbeni  his  will j  and  judge  them* 
many  peoples  shall  go  and  say:  Come  yej  and  let  m 
to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  honse  of  the  God 
ob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways;  for  out  of  Zion 
ro  forth  the  law,  and  the  law  of  Jehovah  from  Jera- 
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So  also,  in  foreshowing  the  inyasion  of  Jadea  by  Sennache- 
rib, he  sees  the  Assyrians  as  they  advance  from  stage  to  stage, 
and  witnesses  the  terror  and  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
Tillages  on  the  line  of  their  march.  '^  He  is  come  to  Aiath ; 
he  is  passed  to  Migron.  To  Michmash  he  introsts  his  baggage. 
They  have  passed  the.  strait ;  they  have  taken  their  lodging 
at  Oeba :  Bamah  trembles ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  flees :  Cry  alond, 
daughter  of  G^Uim;  Harken,  Laish;  O  poor  Anathoth ; 
Madmenah  wanders ;  the  inhabitants  of  Gebim  flee :  yet 
this  day  he  shall  stand  at  Nob.  He  shall  shake  his  hand 
against  the  mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion."  The  whole 
spectacle  was  thus  presented  as  visibly  to  his  eye,  as  though 
he  had  looked  down  on  it  from  the  heights  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  he  veils  the  destruction  with  which  the  As- 
qrrian  army  was  then  smitten,  by  substituting  for  it  the 
forests  of  Lebanon,  and  exhibiting  the  Almighty  as  levelling 
all  their  trees  at  one  stroke.  '^  Behold  the  Lord  Jehovah 
of  Hosts,  lops  the  branch  with  terror,  and  the  high  of  sta- 
ture is  felled,  and  the  lofty  one  brought  low,  and  he  shall 
cut  down  the  thickets  of  the  forest  with  iron,  and  this  Le- 
kmon  with  a  mighty  stroke :"  indicating  that  such  a  pros- 
tration of  the  trees  of  that  mountain  would  be  to  them, 
what  the  destruction  in  one  night  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  was  to  be  to  the  Assyrian  army. 

In  like  manner,  in  predicting  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  the  Medes,  he  first  apostrophizes  the  princes  of  Media, 
and  directs  them  to  erect  a  banner  on  one  of  their  high 
mountains,  and  with  calls  and  gestures  summon  their  troops 
to  the  war.  Immediately  he  hears  the  confused  murmur  of 
their  voices,  and  the  clangor  of  their  arms,  as  they  defile 
fi-om  their  distant  hills;  and,  as  they  approach,  sees  the 
Almighty  mustering  them  for  battle.  He  then  turns  to  the 
Babylonians,  and  summons  them  to  wail  at  the  destruction 
which  impends  over  them,  and  depicts  the  terror  and  dis- 
may with  which  they  were  to  be  smitten;; the  rout  and 
slaughter  with  which  their  troops  were  to  be  overthrown ; 
and  the  ruthlessness  with  which  their  families  should  be 
outraged  and  murdered,  and  their  dwellings  spoiled.  And, 
finally,  he  delineates  the  change  of  the  site  to  a  waste  and 
solitude — the  habitations  of  wild  beasts,  that  should  screech 
and  howl  in  their  deserted  dwellings,  and  make  the  halls  of 
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their  palaces  resound  with  their  yells.  He  then  conceives 
of  the  redeemed  Israelites  as  nttering  a  chant  at  the  fall  of 
the  Babylonian  monarch.  The  accents  come  wafted  to 
him  from  the  hills  and  vales  of  Jadea :  ^'  How  hath  the  op- 
pressor ceased ;  the  golden  city  ceased  I  Jehovah  has  broken 
the  staff  of  the  wicked  1"  All  the  other  nations  join  in  the 
ohant.  "  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest :  They  burst  forth  into 
singing  1"  Nature  itself  shares,  he  conceives,  in  the  joy. 
**Even  the  cypresses  rejoice  with  respect  to  thee;  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  say :  Now  that  thou  art  lain  down,  the 
feller  shall  not  come  up  against  us  I"  He  then  follows  the 
^>irit  of  Belshazzar  into  the  invisible  world,  and  conceives 
of  Hades  itself  as  roused  at  his  approach.  He  sees  the 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  rising  from  their  couches  to  meet 
him,  and  hears  the  taunts  with  which  they  accost  him: 
^  Art  thou  also  made  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  likened  to  us  t 
Down  to  the  grave  is  thy  pride  brought ;  the  music  of  thy 
harps  ?  Under  thee  is  the  worm  spread  ?  Are  vermin  thy 
oovering  t  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning !  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory  ; 
every  one  in  his  own  tomb :  but  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy 
grave,  like  bloody  raiment  stripped  from  the  slain ;  like  a 
trampled  carcass!"  Thus  wherever  his  thoughts  were 
directed,  the  scene  presented  itself  to  his  eyes  with  the  act- 
ors of  whom  he  was  prophesying,  and  he  witnessed  their 
actions,  and  heard  their  utterances  as  though  they  stood 
before  him. 

In  commencing  his  later  prophecies,  which  treat  chiefly 
of  the  coming,  reign,  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  exhibits 
the  same  characteristics.  He  first  addresses  the  prophets 
and  teachers  whom  God  was  to  send  to  his  people,  as 
though  they  were  present,  and  directs  them  to  speak  com- 
fortably to  Jerusalem,  and  to  announce  to  her  that  her  con- 
flict with  her  enemies  is  accomplished ;  the  judgments  with 
which  she  had  been  smitten,  ended.  Immediately,  as 
though  in  compliance  with  his  direction,  the  voice  of  a  pro- 
phet comes  to  him  wafted  from  the  wilderness,  summoning 
the  people  of  Israel  to  prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah ;  to 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  God  :  and  announ- 
cing that  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flet^  shall  see  it  I    Another  voice  then  reaches  him,  saying, 
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Cry  I — ottered  perhaps  by  the  people,  and  asking  for  fur- 
ther commnnicationa  that  should  remove  their  fears  and 
confirm  their  fSaith.  And  the  person  addressed  answers, 
What  shall  I  ciy}  And,  as  though  perceiving  that  the 
great  power  of  their  enemies  was  an  ol^tacle  to  their  faith, 
he  cries,  ^^  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  like  the  flower 
of  the  field :  llie  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  because 
the  breath  of  Jehovah  bloweth  upon  it ;  but  the  word  of 
our  God  shall  stand  forever/'  The  voice  then,  or  perhaps 
the  prophet,  apostrophizes  the  people  of  Zion  and  Jerusa* 
lem,  as  though  Jehovah  had  already  appeared,  and  com- 
mands  them  to  ascend  Mount  Olivet,  from  which  the  towns 
snd  villages  of  the  surrounding  region  are  visible,  and  with 
a  load  voice  summon  them  to  recognise  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah. ^^  Behold  your  God  I"  And  assures  them  that  he 
will  come  with  a  host,  rule  in  his  omnipotence,  and  distri- 
bute rewards  to  men :  and  he  depicts  his  reign  over  his 
people,  as  like  a  shepherd's  care  of  his  flock,  who  bears  the 
hmbs  in  his  bosom,  and  gently  leads  those  that  have 
young. 

The  prophet  then,  in  rebuke  of  their  imbelief,-  sho^^ 
tbem  that  to  Jehovah,  who  measures  the  waters  of  the 
earth  in  his  hand,  and  weighs  its  mountains  in  scales,  the 
Qentile  nations  can  be  but  as  a  drop  of  the  bucket ;  and, 
finally,  pointing  them  to  the  worlds  that  wheel  through  the 
tfch  of  heaven,  he  expostulates  with  them  for  imagining 
that  he  who  creates,  upholds,  and  rules  that  vast  host  of 
orbs  is  inadequate  to  take  care  of  his  chosen  people ;  and 
reminds  them  that  the  self-existent  and  omnipotent  does 
ttot  faint  or  grow  weary,  that  it  is  his  office  to  give  strength 
and  sustain  the  fainting,  and  that  he  will  infallibly  uphold 
and  redeem  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  And  such  is 
the  living,  acting,  and  speaking  cast  of  all  his  prophecies. 

His  conoeptive  faculty  thus  gave  to  his  visions  their  form, 
and  the  shape  and  hue  of  all  that  he  was  inspired  to  utter. 
His  apprehensions  of  them  were  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  structure  of  his  mind.  Their  scenery  was  a  visible 
spectacle  to  him.  He  addressed  the  rulers,  teachers,  and 
people  of  Israel,  as  he  would  had  they  actually  been  before 
him.  He  uttered  his  warnings,  expostulations  and  predic- 
tions in  apostrophes,  interrogations,  and  appeals  to  their 
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I  and  conscience,  and  pointed  them  to  tbe  works  of 
ironnd  tberaj  and  the  signals  they  beheld  on  every 
of  his  presence,  skill,  and  power,  as  proofs  of  the 
of  the  promises  and  threaten ings  which  in  his  name 
dressed  to  them.    The  perception  of  resemblances  and 
of  beauty  whicli  were  characteristic  of  his  mind, 
where  revealed   themselves.     Pointed   consparisons, 
metttphorsj   lofty  hypocatastases,  and  other   figures 
g    on  every  page,   and  give  inimitable  grace  and 
;th  to  his  delineations,  and  freshness  and  vehemeoce  to 
terance  of  his  emotions. 

:■  Spirit  of  God  thus  employed  his  peculiar  gifts  and 
M^ament  to  present  the  messages  that  were  to  be  con- 
l  through  hinij  in  precisely  the  form  they  would  nato- 
[assume  in  snch  a  mind,  and  thereby  make  his  eminent 
ri^  of  imagination,  his  quick  perception  of  analogieSj 
'licate  sense  of  beauty,  and  his  elegant  taste  and  dic- 
tlie  medium^  of  a  more  graphic  and  impressive  pre- 
ion  of  them  than  they  could  otherwise  have  received. 
the  office  he  was  called  to  fill  required  precisely  snch 

■ 
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of  Jehovah,  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  and  asserted  his  rights 
and  determination  to  maintain  them;  and  on  the  other, 
contrasted  with  him  the  nothingness  of  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then, and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  their  worshippers, 
Egypt,  Edom,  Moab,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  all  the  other 
kingdoms  that  were  to  enslave  the  Israelites ;  foreshowed 
the  preservation  of  the  latter^  as  a  distinct  people  amidst 
the  wreck  of  their  enemies ;  proclaimed  the  re-establishment 
and  perpetuity  of  the  throne  of  David  ;  revealed  the  birth  in 
his  line  of  the  Messiah,  his  death  as  an  expiation,  and  his 
assumption  at  length  of  the  sceptre  of  Israel ;  and  drew,  in 
living  forms,  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  his  reign, 
the  glory  to  which  the  chosen  people  are  to  be  exalted,  Uie 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
world  under  his  sceptre  into  a  paradise  of  holiness  and  bliss 
through  eternal  years.  He  was  thus  employed  to  present 
such  a  disclosure  as  was  needful  of  the  great  measures  God 
was  to  pursue  through  a  long  train  of  ages  towards  the 
IsraeUted ;  and  the  peculiar  faculties  with  which  he  was 
endowed  were  made  the  means  of  giving  the  revelations 
the  form,  and  investing  them  with  the  hues  by  which  they 
were  best  ada\>ted  to  engage  their  interest,  convince  their 
reason,  and  sustain  their  faith. 
We  shall  resume  the  subject  in  our  next  nimiber. 
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Wb  interrupt  our  notes  for  the  purpose  of  introdu- 
cing a  short  harmony  of  the  chapters  upon  which  we  are 
now  to  enter.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing with  certainty  the  order  in  which  the  various  events 
recorded  occurred.  The  difficulty  arises  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  each  evangelist  omits  the  minor  circumstances  of 
the  events  which  he  narrates,  and  especially  to  record  with 
particularity  the  times  at  which  they  occurred.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  show,  that  the  evangelists  do  not  con- 
tradict each  other.  Each  account,  we  hold  and  firmly 
believei  is  literally  and  exactly  true,  and  all  of  them  per^ 
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fectly  consistent  with  each  other,  as  the  follo'wing  ontline 
and  notes,  we  timst,  will  show : 

1.  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1. — Boon 
after  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  (but  the  honr  of  the  night 
precisely  we  cannot  tell),  the  women  whom  the  evangelists 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  some  others  with 
them,  made  themselves  ready  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  sepulchre,  taking  with  them  the  spices  they  had  pre- 
pared to  anoint  the  Lord's  body.  Whether  they  all  intended 
to  set  forth  from  the  same  place,  or  from  different  places, 
and  from  what  places,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  probable 
they  went  from  different  places,  situated  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, and  did  not  all  set  forth  at  precisely  the  same 
moment  of  time,  or  go  with  exactly  the  same  speed. 

2.  Matt,  xxviii.  2-4. — But  before  any  of  the  women 
arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  and  some  time  before  the  dawn  of 
the  day,  there  was  an  earthquake.  At  or  about  the  same 
time,  an  angel  descended,  and  rolled  away  the  stone  from 
the  sepulchre,  and  seated  himself  upon  it.  TJie  watch  were 
affrighted,  and  fled  from  the  place,  and  the  angel  disap- 
peared. 

3.  Matt  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1. — After  this  event,  some 
of  the  women  arrived.  Mary  Magdalen,  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  certainly ;  and  perhaps  Salome  also : 
but  if  the  latter  did  not  accompany  the  two  Marys,  she 
was  not  long  behind  them. 

4.  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  2 ;  John  xx.  1. — It  was 
very  early,  yet  dark,  when  they  first  came  to  the  sepulchre. 
On  their  way  they  talked  about  the  stone  which  they  saw 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus  place  before  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
dire,  and  were  troubled  about  it.  But  as  they  came  up  to 
tiie  place,  they  discovered  with  astonishment  that  it  had 
been  already  removed. 

6.  John  XX.  1,  2. — ^Mary  Magdalen,  seeing  the  sepulchre 
open,  and  the  stone  removed  to  a  distance,  concluded  at 
onoe  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  had  been  taken  out  of  it, 
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and  carried  away.  Without  stopping  to  investigate  the 
fact,  she  immediately  left  her  companions,  and  ran  to  tell 
Peter  and  John. 

6.  Mark  xvi.  5. — ^Mary  Magdalen  having  thus  departed, 
the  other  Mary,  with  Salome  (who  either  came  with  the  two 
Marys,  or  arrived,  it  is  probable,  soon  after),  entered  the  i 
sepulchre,  and,  while  within  it,  saw  an  angel,  who  told 
tl^m  that  the  Lord  had  risen,  and  gave  them  a  message  to 
the  disciples. 

7.  Matt,  xxviii.  8 ;  Mark  xvi.  8. — Affrighted  at  the  sight 
of  the  angel,  they  qnjckly  left  the  sepulchre  and  fled — not 
daring  even  to  speak,  so  great  was  their  fear. 

8.  Luke  xxiy.  2-9. — Soon  after  another,  and  probably  a 
larger  company  of  women  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  not 
having  met  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Salome,  who 
Imt  a  short  time  before  had  fled  from  it.  As  they  also 
found  the  stone  rolled  away,  they  entered.  They  saw  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  there.  Perhaps  they  noticed 
the  linen  clothes  lying  and  the  napkin.  But  this  is  not 
said.  Being  perplexed  and  unable  to  account  for  what 
they  saw,  two  angels,  in  the  form  of  men,  appeared  stand- 
ing with  them.  The  angels,  or  one  of  them,  announced 
the  fact  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  as  the  same  or  another 
angel  had  to  the  other  company,  but  gave  them  no  mes- 
sage. These  women  then  left  the  sepulchre  with  the  pur- 
pose to  go  to  the  apostles  and  tell  them  what  they  had  seen 
and  hes^. 

9.  John  ira.  8-10* — Soon  afl;er  this  John  arrived,  and  then 
Peter ;  and,  soon  after  Peter,  Mary  Magdalen,  who,  some 
time  before,  had  gone  in  search  of  them.  John  coming  up 
first,  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre ;  whence 
we  conclude  the  moniing  had  so  far  advanced  that  there 
was  light  enough  to  see  clearly.  While  in  this  posture, 
perhaps,  Peter  came  up ;  and  without  pausing  long,  if  at 
all,  he  went  in.  John,  emboldened  by  Peter's  example, 
Ibllowed*  They  saw  nothing  but  the  Unen  clothes  lying 
and  th^'  napkiii.    GQie  bodjf  tJiey  found  not;    No  angel 
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leared  to  them  to  explain  the  wonder.     Having  verified 
Irj's  wordsj  and  Been  what  tbey  could,  thej  returned  to 

pr  homes,    . 

lO,  John  XX.  11-13* — But  Mary  Magdalen  lingered  still  at 

sepulchre,  with  no  other  object,  as  we  can  perceive,  but 

'ent  her  sorrow.     Whether  Peter  or  John  had  told  her 

at  tliey   had  seen  within   the  sepulchre^  we  are   not 

Irmed  ^  but  whether  or  not,  she  stooped  down,  looked  in, 

saw  two  angels  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at 

foot  of  tlie  place  where  the  body  of  Jesns  had  lain. 

In ed lately  they,  or  one  of  them,  addressed  her,  "  Woman, 

weepest  thou  ?"    This  question  she  answered  without 

K  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  tbey  were  men* 


|L  Mark  xv'u  9;  John  xx,  14* — On  perceiving  these 

^ons  within  the  sepulchre,  she  naturally  turned  away 
1  it,  and,  in  doing  bo,  perceived  obliquely  behind  her 
person,  whom  she  took  to  be  the  gardener*    It  wafli 
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the  apostles  and  tell  them  what  they  had  seen.  But  Mary 
had  found  Peter  and  John,  and  perhaps  some  other  of  the 
disciples  or  apostles,  before  they  retamed,  and,  as  Luke 
himself  intimates,  had  anticipated  their  information. 

15.  Matt,  xxviii.  8,  11. — ^Not  long  after  this  the  first 
party  of  women,  consisting  of  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses,  Salome,  and  perhaps  some  others,  retamed  and 
fonnd  the  disciples.  Their  fear,  it  is  probable,  had  kept 
them  back,  till  Jesus  met  them  and  composed  their  minds. 

16.  Lnke  xxiv.  11. — Notwithstanding  these  reiterated 
assurances  of  the  women,  the  apostles  were  incredulous, — in 
fact  they  regarded  their  reports  as  idle  tales. 

17.  Luke  xxiv.  12,  34. — But  Peter  on  hearing  this  second 
account  of  Mary  Magdalen,  arose  hastily  and  ran  the  second 
time  to  the  sepulchre,  and  stooping  down  saw  the  linen 
clothes  lying  by  themselves,  as  he  had  seen  them  before,  but 
did  not  enter  the  sepulchre  again.  Perhaps  he  hoped  the 
Lord  would  appear  to  him,  as  he  had  to  Mary.  Some  sup- 
pose that  on  this  second  visit,  either  at  the  sepulchre  or 
on  his  way  returning  from  it,  the  Lord  did  appear  to 
Peter ;  but  this  particular  is  not  recorded.  All  we  know  is, 
that  at  some  time  before  evening,  and  long  enough  before 
to  make  the  fact  known  among  the  disciples,  the  Lord  did 
actually  appear  to  Peter,  and  on  his  assuran'ce  the  other 
apostles  appear  to  have  believed  the  fact    (1  Cor.  xv.  5.) 

18.  Matt,  xxviii.  11, 15. — ^About  the  time  the  first  party 
of  women  returned  to  the  city  and  found  the  apostles,  the 
watch  who  had  been  set  to  guard  the  sepulchre  also  came 
into  the  city  and  informed  the  chief  priests  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  they  had  witnessed,  and  how  they  were  frightened 
from  the  place  by  the  appearance  of  the  angel. 

19.  Luke  xxiv.  13,  30,  31. — After  the  return  of  the 
second  and  larger  party  of  women  to  the  city — perhaps 
about  mid-day  or  a  little  before,  Cleopas,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Alpheus,  and  another  disciple,  whose  name  we  do 
not  know,  set  out  from  Jerusalem  to  go  to  Emmaus,  a  vil-^ 
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lage  about  7i  or  8  miles  N.W.  from  Jerusalem.  When 
they  set  forth  these  disciples  had  heard  onlj  the  report  of 
the  second  party  of  women  (ver.  22),  who  spoke  merely  of 
having  seen  a  vision  of  angels.  While  on  their  way  to 
Emmans,  Jesns  joined  them  in  the  guise  of  a  traveller. 
They  did  not,  like  Mary  Magdalen,  at  first  recognise  him ; 
but  at  Enmians  while  reclining  with  them  at  meat,  he  made 
himself  known,  and  immediately  disappeared.  Allowing 
three  hours  for  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  occurred  between  3  o'clock  and  4  o'clock,  P.M.,  accord- 
ing to  our  mode  of  reckoning  time.  This  was  the  Lord's 
fourth  appearance  on  tliat  day,  if  we  assume  that  he  had 
before  this  time  appeared  to  Peter.     (See  ver.  34.) 

20.  Markxvi.  14;  Luke  xxiv.  33;  John  xx.  19. — Cleopas 
and  his  companion  did  not  remain  long  at  Emmaus,  what- 
ever their  intention  was  before.  Rising  the  same  hour — 
that  is  with  all  convenient  speed — they  hastened  back  to  the 
city,  to  tell  their  brethren  of  this  wonderful  interview. 
They  found  the  apostles  (or  most  of  them)  assembled,  but  in 
a  state  of  excitement :  for,  before  this,  the  apostles  had  heard 
of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Simon,  and  that  was  the  topic 
which  engrossed  them,  when  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
entered  the  room  where  they  were  assembled.  According 
to  John,  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  evening,  though  still 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Mark  represents  the  company 
as  still  reclining  at  table.  Hence  we  infer  that  it  was  the 
time  of  their  evening  repast.  As  the  sun  set  at  that  season 
near  six  o'clock,  we  may  conjecture  that  Cleopas  and  'his 
companion  joined  the  company  about  that  time,  or  a  little 
after :  for  the  company  may  have  assembled  some  short 
time  before  Cleopas  entered.  It  is  probable  Peter  was  not 
there,  and  quite  certain  that  Thomas  was  not. 

21.  Luke  xxiv.  36. — ^While  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
were  relating  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  Jesus  himself 
appeared  in  their  midst.  The  whole  company  were  terrified 
and  afiVighted,  supposing  they  saw  a  spirit.  Cleopas  and 
his  companion,  for  aught  that  is  said,  shared  in  the  fright 
and  misapprehension.     Yet,  as  the  remark  is  general,  per- 
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haps  it  was  intended  to  be  applied  only  to  those  of  the  com- 
pany who  had  not  seen  him  before. 

22.  Lake  xxiv.  38-40  ;  John  xx.  20. — ^Immediately  the 
Lord  allayed  their  fears.  He  knew  their  thoughts  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  reality  of  his  person  and  presence,  by 
exhibiting  his  hands  and  feet  to  their  sight  and  touch.  Yet 
even  after  that  exhibition  and  proof,  they  believed  not  for 
joy.    The  wonder  was  too  great  to  be  believed. 

23.  Mark  xvi.  14  ;  Luke  xxiv.  44-49. — Jesus,  therefore, 
resorted  to  another  proof.  He  called  for  meat.  Accord- 
ingly one  at  the  table  handed  him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish, 
and  (another,  perhaps)  a  piece  of  honeycomb,  which  he 
took  and  ate  before  them.  This  proof,  it  appears,  convinced 
them ;  for  immediately  Jesus  began  to  instruct  them,  and 
open  their  minds  for  the  apprehension  of  the  truths  he  com- 
municated. This  was  the  fifth  appearance  of  the  Lord  on 
that  day  ;  but  before  this  time  he  had  not  appeared  to  the 
apostles  collectively. 

24.  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51 ;  John  xx.  21,  23. — How  long  this 
interview  continued  we  are  not  informed.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  and  importance  of  the  topics  he  touched 
upon,  it  was  not  very  brief.  It  must  have  reminded  them 
of  their  interview  with  him  on  the  Thursday  evening  be- 
fore. To  Cleopas  and  his  companions  it  was,  perhaps,  a 
repetition  in  part,  of  those  glowing  words,  which  made 
their  hearts  bum  within  them.  When  his  discourse  was 
concluded,  it  appears  they  all  left  the  apartment  where 
they  had  assembled,  and  Jesus  led  them  as  far  as  Bethany, 
about  fifteen  furlongs,  or  nearly  two  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  having  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and 
was  carried  up  into  heaven.  This  occurred  in  the  night  of 
the  Lord's  day,  at  what  hour  of  night  we  know  not.  His 
last  ascension,  forty  days  afterwards,  was  from  Mount  Oli- 
vet, which  was  only  five  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
or  one-third  of  the  distance  of  Bethany.  (Acts  i.  12,  John 
xi.  18.) 

25.  John  XX.  26,  29.— Eight  days  after  (that  is  on  the 
Sunday  following)  the  disciples  met  again,  and  Thomas  was 
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with  them.  Jesus  appeared  to  them  again,  much  in  the 
manner  he  had  before.  On  this  occasion  he  exhibited  his 
hands  and  side  to  Thomas,  which  effectually  removed  his 
incredulity.  Tlie  evangelist  records  nothing  more  of  this  ' 
interview  than  what  passed  between  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
Thomas ;  nor  does  he  inform  us  when,  where,  or  how  he 
disappeared. 

26.  Matt,  xxviii.  16. — ^The  feast  of  the  Passover  by  this 
time  having  ended,  and  the  women  having  conveyed  to  the 
disciples  generally  the  message  which  the  angels  and  Jesus 
also  had  sent  to  them,  and  the  fact  of  his  resurrection 
having  been  proved  by  the  positive  testimony  of  at  least 
sixteen  of  their  number  who  had  seen  him,  the  disciples 
generally  and  several  of  the  apostles  returned  to  Galilee  to 
await  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  appear  to  all  of  them 
there.  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  7  ;  Mark  xvi.  7. 

27.  John  xxi.  1. — Some  of  the  apostles,  however,  lingered 
behind,  among  whom  was  Peter.  At  his  suggestion,  Tho- 
mas, Nathaniel,  James,  and  John,  and  two  other  disciples 
went  a  fishing  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  On  this  occasion 
Jesus  appeared  to  them  again.  He  spoke  with  them,  ate 
with  them,  and  conversed  with  Peter  in  the  hearing  of  the 
others.  This  was  his  seventh  appearance,  but  the  third  only 
of  those  which  John  particularly  records.  The  time  of  it 
we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

28.  Matt,  xxviii.  16. — His  next  appearance  was  Uie 
promised  one  in  Gralilee,  upon  a  moimtain,  in  the  presence 
of  the  eleven  apostles  and  of  more  tlian  five  hundred  of  his 
disciples.  On  this  occasion  also  he  instructed  them  in  the 
nature  and  objects  of  their  mission. 

29.  After  this  he  appeared,  the  ninth  time,  to  James,  as 
Paul  informs  us  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7,  but  the  evangelists  do  not 
mention  tliis  appearance. 

30.  The  only  other  appearance  which  is  particularly  men- 
tioned was  to  the  eleven  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  immediately 
before  his  visible  ascension  to  heaven,  from  Mount  Olivet. 
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This  occarred  on  the  fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection ; 
Acts  i.  1-9. 

Of  these  appearances  Paal  mentions  five  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  5-7,  viz.  1,  tliat  to  Peter ;  2,  to  the  twelve ;  3,  to  the 
five  hundred;  4,  to  James;  5,  to  all  the  apostles.  He 
omits  the  appearances  1,  to  Mary  Magdelen ;  2,  to  the 
women  returning  from  the  sepulchre ;  3,  to  Cleopas  and  his 
companion :  4,  to  all  the  apostles  (or  at  least  to  nine  of 
them),  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  when 
Thomas  was  absent ;  5,  to  seven  of  tlie  apostles  at  the  sea 
of  l^berias.  It  is  only  by  collating  the  evangelists  and  the 
apostle  Paul  that  we  make  out  the  number  ten  ;  yet  some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  he  appeared  at  many 
other  times,  of  which  we  have  no  account.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Paul  alludes  to  the  subject  inclines  us  to  doubt 
this  opinion. 

We  now  resume  our  annotations  according  to  the  order 
of  the  foregoing  summary. 


THE  BESUBRBOnON  OF  THE  LORD  JESCS. 

We  have  seen  that  after  Pilate  had  judicially  ascer- 
tained, through  the  centurion,  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  freely 
granted  his  dead  body  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  gave 
orders  to  deliver  it  to  him.  In  all  this  Pilate  acted  oji' 
ciaUt/j  as  the  Governor  and  Chief  Justiciary  of  Judea.  The 
time  at  which  Joseph  made  his  request  to  Pilate,  we  have 
supposed,  was  soon  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday.  Matthew  indeed  says  it  was  at  evening  (o^/./^*  ii 
ymfJmt — xxvii.  57) ;  but  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  call 
the  whole  of  the  atlemoon  until  sunset  (•>/'/«)  evening.  As 
the  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  we  infer  that  Joseph  had 
received  the  Body  and  deposited  it  in  his  own  tomb  before 
that  time ;  for  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fulfil  our  Lord's 
own  words  (Matt.  xii.  40),  that  his  body  should  lie  within 
the  grave  at  least  some  portion  of  three  days,  according  to 
the  Jewish  reckoning.  Besides,  the  strictness  and  rever- 
ence with  which  the  pious  Jews  observed  the  Sabbath 
(Luke  xxiii.  56),  justifies  the  inference  that  Joseph  and 


*odema3  completed  their  kbor  of  loTe  before  the  Sab- 
li  began, 

fVe  have  seen  also  liow  these  piona  disciples  secured  the 
\y  in   it^  resting-place,   and  what   measures   the  chief 
ests  and   rhari&ees,   with   the   approbation    of   Pilate, 
pted  on  the  next  day  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  body 
ertly  or  by  any  fraudulent  means.     Thns  secnred,  tlie 
\j  remained  as  it  was  laid,  cold  and  motion lesB,  during  a 
t  of  Friday  afternoon,  the  whole  of  Friday  night,  the 
Die  of  Satnrday,  or  the  Jewish  Sabbat ii,  and  some  part 
Saturday  nighty  with  which  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
^k  began.     At  some  time  in  the  night  (and,  as  some 
pose — though  without  the  express  warrant  of  the  Scrip- 
?a — soon  after  midnight),  the  human  soul  of  the  Lord 
us,  in  union  with  hia  divine  nature^  returned  from  Para- 
!j  entered  the  tomb,  took  possession  of  the  body  it  had 
lately  left  on  the  cross,  reanimated  it,  and  came  forth, 
human   eye,  as  we  suppose,  witnessed  this  event.     It 
I  first  announced  some  time,  perhaps  some  hours,  after- 
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son  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  that  he  was  truly  God  and  truly 
man  in  one  person,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  doctrine  of  his  resurrection.  The  greater  wonder,  by 
far,  is  that  the  Son  of  God  should  take  upon  himself  the 
nature  of  man  at  all,  and  especially  that  he  might  die  (see 
Acts  ii.  24).  It  is  only  when  we  call  in  question,  or  lose 
sight  of  his  divine  nature,  as  Socinians  and  Unitarians  do, 
that  the  fact  of  his  resurrection  seems  to  require  proof. 
To  this  consideration  we  add,  that  the  doctrine  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  consistency  and  the  truth  of  the  other  Scrip- 
tnres.  Our  Lord  himself  declared  that  "  As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  he  hath  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself"  (John  v.  *26).  He  declared  also  that 
"he  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and  power  to  take  it 
again"  (John  x.  18).  We  have  seen  how  he  fulfilled  one 
part  of  this  declaration  by  delivering  up  his  spirit  at  the 
appointed  moment,  and  committing  it  as  a  trust  into  the 
hands  of  the  Father.  His  spiritual  nature  went  forth  from 
his  body,  as  we  might  go  forth  from  a  house  or  tent.  The 
other  part  he  fulfilled  in  the  same  way.  As  he  was  per- 
fectly voluntary  in  becoming  incarnate  at  first,  so  now,  by 
an  act  of  his  own,  he  became  incarnate  the  second  time  in 
the  dead  body  he  had  shortly  before  left,  as  it  lay  embalmed 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  and  quickened  it  into  new  and 
immortal  life.  By  this  act  he  constituted  himself  the 
second  Adam,  the  head  of  the  new  creation,  and  especially 
of  all  his  redeemed  (see  vol.  ix.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  76,  85). 
Widely  diflferent  were  the  objects,  separately  considered,  of 
the  first  and  second  incarnations  of  the  Son  of  God.  His 
first  incarnation  was  in  order  that  he  might  oifer  the  body 
he  had  assumed  on  the  cross,  that  thereby  he  might  put 
away  sin,  destroy  the  dominion  of  Satan,  deliver  the  crea- 
ture (that  is,  the  world  itself)  from  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion, redeem  and  glorify  his  elect  church,  and  through  it 
make  known  in  all  worlds,  and  to  all  orders  of  creatures, 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  His  second  incarnation  was 
the  inauguration  of  his  work  of  new  creation.  It  was  then 
that  he  cast  ofi*  the  image  of  sinful  flesh  (Rom.  viii.  3),  or 
rather  (shill  we  say  ?)  moulded  that  image  into  a  new  form, 
which,  instead  of  being  a  copy  from  any  other,  is  to  be  the 
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pattern  of  the  bodies  of  his  elect,  the  church  of  the  first- 
born, his  bretliren  (Rom.  viii.  29). 

This 'headship  of  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  is  the 
crowning  blessing  of  God's  covenant  with  David.  Hence 
the  apostle  Paul  (referring  to  2  Sam.  vii.  19,  and  1  Ghron. 
xvii.  17)  calls  him,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  head  of  our 
fallen  race,  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Cor. 
XV.  45).* 

In  this  connexion  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  Hebrews  x.  6, 
where  the  same  apostle,  quoting  Ps.  xl.  6,  ascribes  to  the 
Saviour  the  words,  "A  bod}'  hast  thou  prepared  me." 
These  words,  no  doubt,  had  begun  to  be  fulfilled  when  he 
was  born  into  the  world  as  a  babe,  and  were  fulfilling  while 
he  increased  in  stature  from  infancy  to  manhood.  The  use 
the  apostle  makes  of  them,  shows  that  their  primary  refer- 
ence is  to  the  priestly  oflice  and  sacrificial  work  of  Christ* 
But  may  they  not  also  refer  to  that  adult  frame,  perfect 
without  a  blemish  or  the  fracture  of  a  bone,  which,  after 
having  been  suspended  on  tlie  cross  as  a  sacrifice,  was  laid, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  sepulchre  ?  If  we  may  so  consider 
them,  they  will  remind  us  of  the  body  prepared  for  the  first 
Adam,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  in  its  full  and  perfect 
measure  and  stature.  At  first  we  conceive  of  it  as  a  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  but  without  intelligence  or  life,  or 
more  inherent  power  to  move  than  the  mould  from  which  it 

*  Dr.  Eennicott  renders  1  Chron.  xviL  17  thus:  **  And  thou  hast  regarded 
me  (Darid)  according  to  the  order  of  the  Adam  that  is  future,  or  the  man 
that  is  from  above"  [for  the  word  ni^tn  ^®T  rcinarkably  signifies  hereafter 
in  respect  of  time,  and  from  above  in  respect  of  place].  Hence  St.  Paul, 
combining  both  senses,  says  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Cor. 
XV.  45).  **  Adam  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come**  (rov  /laXovrof — Rom. 
V.  14 ;  rather  say,  of  the  coming  one,  rov  tpxiifti^ov^  that  is,  the  future  Adam). 

Bishop  Horsley  renders  the  verse  thus:  "And  thou  hast  regarded  me 
(David)  in  the  arrangement  about  the  man  that  is  to  be  from  above,"  dbc— 
that  is,  in  forming  the  scheme  of  incarnation,  regard  was  had  to  the  honor 
of  David  and  his  house,  as  a  secondary  object,  by  making  it  a  part  of  the 
plan  that  Messiah  should  be  bom  in  his  family.  The  sense  of  2  Sam.  vii.  19 
is  the  same,  though  the  phraseology  differs  somewhat  This  remark  of 
Bishop  Horsley  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  incarnation  of  Mesaah  in  the 
womb  of  the  virgin.  The  second  incarnation,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph, 
had  respect  to  much  higher  objects  than  the  honor  of  David,  if  the  observa- 
tions before  made  upon  John  xix.  26,  27,  are  well  founded  (see  vol  iz.  645, 
646).  The  view  here  taken  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  it  is  submitted, 
confirms  the  view  taken  of  the  passage  in  John  xix  last  cited. 
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bad  been  made.  Just  so,  lay  the  body  of  the  second  Adam 
in  the  tomb,  perfectly  formed  and  prepared,  though  by  the 
process  of  natural  growth,  ready  to  be  occupied  by  the 
spiritual  and  divine  nature  of  Jehovah  Jesus.  It  was  the 
same  great  being  who  gave  animation  and  life  to  both  these 
bodies,  but  in  different  degrees  and  for  vastly  different 
ends.  To  the  full  formed  body  of  the  first  Adam  the  Lord 
Christ,  as  Creator,  imparted  Uie  breath  of  life,  and  made 
bim  a  living  soul  (Gen.  ii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45).  The  other 
body  he  himself,  as  the  creative,  quickening  spirit,  entered 
and  occupied,  that  through  it  and  the  church,  which  is  his 
mysterious  body,  he  might  for  ever  make  manifest  to  his 
intelligent  creatures  the  divine  nature  and  glory. 

But  not  to  insist  on  these  passages,  which  are  adverted  to 
in  this  place  rather  for  the  analogies  they  suggest  than  as 
the  most  obvious  proofe  of  our  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  glorified  church  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion (see  vol.  viii.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  95-108,  and  the 
passages  there  quoted  and  explained,  and  Col.  iii.  3). 
Without  it  the  gospel  is  an  idle  tale,  and  the  preachers  of 
it  false  witnesses  before  God. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  we  proceed  now  to  consi- 
der, is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  testimony,  and  so 
the  Scriptures  represent  it,  (Acts  i.  23,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  iv. 
33,  V.  32,  vi.  66,  x.  41,  42 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  15).  Being  the  cor- 
ner-«tone  of  the  Christian's  hope  it  has  been  fiercely  assailed. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  this  evidence  except  so  far 
as  it  falls  in  with  the  due  exposition  of  the  evangelic  nar- 
rative to  do  so.  Those  who  desire  a  full  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  may  be  referred  to  the  elaborate  discourse  of 
Humphrey  Ditton  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or 
the  less  extensive,  tliough  learned  and  convincing  work  of 
Gilbert  West,  upon  the  same  subject.  We  return  now  to 
the  narrative : 

Matt  xxviii.  1.  "  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath*  as  it  began 

*  Ch^  a  omB0aTU9,  after  the  Sftbbath  was  ended,  peraeto  tahbaio.  Figara- 
tirdy  the  word  aignifies  a  week ;  because  each  week  ended  with  the  Sab- 
bath. The  eyaogeliats  nae  different  expressions  to  denote  the  time  when 
the  women  first  came  to  the  sepulchre.  Matthew  says  it  was  rfj  iKuputoKo^trf 
9U.  kp*f^  or  iM.    These  words  may  signify  in  the  fnoming  twilight  or  at  the 
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to  dawn  towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Mag- 
dalen and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the  sepulchre." 

The  other  Mary  here  spoken  of  was  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joses,  who  sat  over  against  the  sepulchre  when 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicoderaus  closed  it  with  a  great 
stone  (Matt,  xxvii.  66, 61 ;  Mark  xv.47).  John  mentions  only 
Mary  Magdalen,  but  an  expression  occurs  in  her  communi- 
cation to  Peter  and  John,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  she 
went  not  alone.  "They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  and 
JiMfUf  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.* 

near  approach  of  day,  as  appears  by  the  use  of  the  word  by  Luke  (xxiil  64), 
where  he  applies  it  to  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath,  which  began  at  sunset^ 
and  of  coarse  with  the  darkening  rather  than  the  lighting  up  of  the  sky. 
Mark  denotes  the  time  by  the  words  Xiav  v^cm  very  Htrly.  Tet  he  adds  the 
words  wTt(X*¥rai  rov  J^Atov  which  create  a  difficulty.  But  the  participle  is  in 
the  1st  aorist,  and  may  be  translated  orituro  tolt,  or  cmn  9ol  oriri  inciperHf 
when  the  sun  was  beginning  to  rise;  or  at  the  first  sign  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sun.  Luke's  expression  is  Spepov  ffaeit  {tubaudi  •¥ff).  The 
word  SfBpof  denotes  in  pure  Greek  the  whole  of  the  morning  twilight,  from 
the  first  and  faintest  glimmering  of  it^  until  sunrise.  Of  course  6pep«s  0m$it 
signifies  the  early  dawn  in  contradistinction  to  Spdpos  tox^iros.  If  we  feel  a 
difficulty  in  apprehending  the  precise  meaning  of  this  expression,  it  will  be 
remoTed  by  an  actual  observation  of  the  approach  of  the  morning  light  upen 
a  cloudless  sky.  At  first  a  mere  glimmering  of  grey  light  appears  in  the 
East  This  the  Greeks  called  ipBpot.  Thncydides  (8:  112,  4,  110)  has  apm 
6peput,  on  the  first  dawn.  This  first  feeble  beginning  of  light  gradually 
increases ;  the  sky  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  until  it  is  changed  into  the 
redness  of  flame,  and  presently  the  sun  itself  appears,  i  ^Xio;  avarlWtt,  John 
denotes  the  time  of  Mary  Magdalen's  arrival  by  the  words  vKoriaf  en  ovvitr, 
while  it  was  yet  dark.  He  does  not  say  v«rros  tn  o&rq;,  while  it  was  yet 
night  For  the  night  was  past  and  the  first  glimmering  of  light  had 
appeared.  This  agrees  with  the  more  general  expression  of  Luke  S^p»9 
ftaBioi^  and  with  Mark's  Xiav  rpui  and  Matthew's  ri;  m^bWKoiffjr  understood  in 
the  sense  explained.  Tet  these  expressions  do  not  neeetaarily  jdenote  the 
same  moment  of  time,  or,  indeed,  any  moment  of  time  with  exact  precision ; 
nor  need  we  maintain  that  they  do,  in  order  to  the  consistency  of  the  evan- 
gelists. For  proceeding,  as  the  women  probably  did,  from  different  parts  of 
the  city  or  its  neighborhood,  and  probably  not  setting  out  at  exactly  the 
same  moment,  they  would  naturally  arrive  at  the  sepulchre  at  different 
times:  and  although  all  were  early,  yet  some  would  arrive  earlier  than 
others.  If  we  suppose  the  evangelists  had  in  view  different  parties— (and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  these  women,  Luke  xxiii  55,  xxiv.  10)— 
it  may  serve  to  account  for  the  diversities  of  expression.  We  add  the 
remark  of  an  ancient  commentator  upon  the  first  part  of  this  verse  (oi/^c  U  cafiff, 
rn  cvf  ffoif  compared  with  Mark  xvL  1 ,  2),  Evangelists  duo  teropora  insinn- 
ant ;  unum  in  quo  Dominus  surrexit  quod  est  vespera  sabbati ;  alterum  in  quo 
apparuit  quod  est  mane  prima  sabbati. 
*  The  word  it6afU9  must  not  be  read  aa  two  words,  •lia,  ptvlknom  not,  bnt 
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Mark  seems  to  say  that  Salome  also  accompanied  Mary 
Magdalen.  Perhaps  she  did,  although  some  commentators 
think  otherwise.*  The  question  is  not  important.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  if  she  did  not  actually  go  with  them,  she 
followed  soon  after,  as  she  had  joined  them  in  buying  and 
preparing  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  go  together  and 
anoint  the  body  of  their  Lord. 

Mark  xvi.  3, 4.  "  And  they  said  among  themselves,  who 
shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ? 
And  when  they  looked  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled 
away  :  for  it  was  exceeding  great." 

These  women,  it  appears,  knew  nothing  of  the  military 
guard  which  had  been  set.  They  departed  from  the  place 
before  sunset  on  Friday  (Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  probably 
before  Joseph  and  Nicodemus.  Had  they  known  of  the 
guard  also,  they  would  have  perhaps  been  deterred  from 
making  so  early  a  visit  to  the  sepulchre  alone  and  unprotected. 
We  observe  that  Matthew  alone  informs  us  how  the  guard 
was  dispersed,  and  the  stone  removed.  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  state  only  the  fact,  that  the  stone  was  removed.  The 
words  of  Matthew  should  be  rendered  thus : 

Matt  xxviii.  2.  "  But  lo  1  there  had  been  "  (before  these 

M  one  word,  ve  know  not.  The  particle  /icy  cannot  easily  stand  in  snch  a 
eonstraction.  Afterwards,  when  she  was  alone,  at  the  sepulchre,  she  changes 
the  expression  from  the  plural  to  the  sing^ar  number,  see  verse  18.  As  it 
▼as  John's  object  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  to  relate  only  how  he  and 
Peter  were  first  informed  of  the  resurrection,  and  what  they  did  and  saw,  he 
had  no  occasion  to  mention  any  of  the  females  who  yisited  the  sepulchre 
except  Mary  Magdalen. 

*  A  learned  German  commentator  suggests  that  the  whole  of  the  first  Terse 
of  the  xtL  chap,  of  Mark,  excepting  the  words  xai  6iay€kotii¥ov  rov  vadparov^ 
should  be  thrown  into  a  parenthesis,  and  the  47th  Terse  of  the  xt.  chap,  be 
read  in  connexion  with  these  words  joined  immediately  to  the  2d  Terse  of  the 
xtL  chapter.  Thus :  "  AndMary  Magdalen  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses  beheld 
where  he  was  laid;  and  after  the  Sabbath  was  past,  and  Tcry  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  {For 
Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Salome  had  bought 
sweet  spices  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him)."  This  construction  allows 
us  to  translate  ny6^a9w  as  a  pluperfect,  and  thus  harmonize  Mark  with  Luke 
xxiil  56.  The  authorized  English  Torsion,  though  it  renders  i}y^.  as  a  plup.» 
yet  represents  the  purchase  as  haTing  been  made  after  the  Sabbath  was 
ended.  Thus  rendered,  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  representing  the  two 
Marys  as  the  first  to  Tisit  the  sepulchre  in  the  morning.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble, howcTer,  as  aboTC  suggested,  that  Salome,  if  not  with  them,  was  not  far 
behind  them. 
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women  came)  ^'  a  great  earthqaake :  Besides,  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  (futrm^)  having  descended  from  heaven,  and  hav- 
ing come  near,  had  rolled*  away  the  stone  from  the  door  and 
seated  himself  upon  it." 

At  what  hour  precisely  these  events  occurred  we  have 
no  means  of  determining ;  we  only  know  that  they  occurred 
after  the  Sabbath  was  ended  and  before  these  women 
arrived.  The  military  guard  only  witnessed  these  demon- 
strations of  the  Divine  power,  but  what  appalled  them  was 
the  appearance  of  the  angel.  Tlie  evangelist  adds,  Matt. 
xxviii.  3,  4,  "  His  countenancef  was  like  lightning  and  his 
raiment  white  as  snow,  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead." 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  as  some  have,  that  the  evangelist 
derived  these  particulars  from  the  soldiers  directly  or  imme- 
diately through  the  priests.  The  soldiers  were  too  much 
overwhelmed  with  fear  to  observe  accurately  or  relate  truth- 
fully, more  than  their  overpowering  effect  The  evangelist 
wrote  by  inspiration ;  and  God,  who  taught  Moses  the  won- 
ders of  creation,  revealed  to  Matthew  whatever  he  thought 
it  needful  that  the  church  should  know.  Yet  we  observe 
nothing  here — (and  it  is  remarkable) — that  can  minister  much 
to  vain  curiosity.  Of  the  operations  of  the  Divine  energies 
within  the  sepulchre — the  unrolling  of  the  linen  from  the 
body ;  the  orderly  arrangement  of  it  with  the  other  clothing  j 
the  rising  of  tlie  body  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  laid  ; 
the  quickening  it  with  the  energies  of  immortal  life ;  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  forth,  and  the  like  actions, — not  a 
word  is  dropped,  and  to  us  they  are  as  inscrutable  as  the 
energies  which  will  hereafter  gatlier  and  refashion  the  sleep* 


*  The  partioiplet  and  verbs  io  this  Terae,  except  the  last,  are  in  the  aoriat 
tense,  aad  may  be  rendered  in  the  pluperfect,  if  the  sense  reqnires.  'Rie 
aorist,  it  is  weU  known,  ia  so  eaUed  quia  non  definit  an  imperfeetum,  p^fte- 
turn  V4l  plutquam  per/echim  denoUtur,  Vossias  Harm.,  Ub.  ill  cap.  iii  g  7, 
Vigerus  de  idiouL  Gr.  L.,  and  the  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  E.  V.  The 
word  KM  in  this  Terse,  is  ad^ersatiTe.  Vap  often  signifies  o/so^  but,  furik4r, 
(fttiM,  prtgterea — being  used  as  a  particle  oC  transition  merel j. 

f  liia  in  this  verse  signifies  the  same  as  /i«p^i?  or  ci^f.  It  means  more  than 
ir^airotf,  which  denotes  onlj  the  face  or  countenance.  Hie  evangelist  meaoa 
to  say,  that  the  whole  form  of  the  angel  at  the  time  of  his  descent  was  daa- 
zling  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  his  (iwivfia)  attire,  or  what  seemed  such, 
was  as  white  as  snow. 
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mg  dust  of  the  saints.  Nor  does  the  evangelist  inform  us, 
even  whether  these  demonstrations  of  power  preceded,  at- 
tended, or  followed  the  coming  forth  of  the  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  angel  who  announced  the  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  the  women  informed  them  of  nothing  more.  This 
reserve  is  an  tmeqoivocal  note  of  the  inspiration  of  the  re- 
cord. 

Most  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  probable,  assume 
(but  without  reflection)  that  the  descent  of  the  angel,  the 
rolling  away  of  the  stone  and  the  earthquake  were  prepara- 
tory to  the  act  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  that  he  did 
not  actually  come  forth  from  the  sepulchre  until  after  the 
impediment  of  the  stone  had  been  removed.  The  assump- 
tion may  be  according  to  truth,  although  the  evangelist  does 
not  confirm  it.  He  is  silent  on  all  these  particulars.  For 
aught  that  is  written,  the  Lord  may  have  arisen  and  come 
forth  before  the  angel's  descent,  and  such  was  the  belief  of 
some  ancient  commentators  (see  Grotius  on  Matt,  xxviii.  2  ; 
Yossins,  Harmony,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  §  5).  Yet  this  opinion? 
also,  is  without  express  warrant.  The  opening  of  the  sepul- 
chre was  necessary  to  expose  it  to  the  public  view :  it  was 
a  confirmatory  proof  of  the  angel's  announcement  of  the  re- 
surrection; btit  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  exit  of  the 
Almighty  occupant,  is  what  we  should  not  dare  to  affirm- 
It  is  vain  to  speculate  how  Omnipotence  accomplishes  its 
purposes.  The  descent  of  the  angel  and  the  earthquake 
proved  to  the  watch,  and  through  them  to  the  priests  and 
the  nation,  the  presence  of  the  power  of  God  bringing  to 
naught  all  their  might  and  precaution.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, understand  the  language  of  the  evangelist  too  literally. 
The  apparel  of  the  angel  was,  no  doubt,  visionary,  and  the 
rolling  away  of  the  stone  not  the  work  literally  of  his  hand, 
bat  the  effect  of  the  Divine  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested, to  be  exerted  at  his  will  (see  Matt.  xvii.  20,  xxi.  21 : 
Mark  xi.  23. ;  Luke  xvii.  6)  in  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  been  sent.  How  sublime ;  how  awful 
the  scene !  The  sudden  lightning-like  descent  of  the  angel 
at  a  still  hour  of  the  night — the  instantaneous  opening  of  die 
sealed  sepulchre — the  removal  of  the  huge  stone  (/i*iy«« 
•^•^f«)  as  a  pebble  before  him,  and  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  majestic,  glorious  form  of  the  angel  (ix«fii»)  over  it  and 
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apparently  resting  upon  it,  in  a  sitting  postare.    Such  a 
scene  was  well  suited  to  strike  the  keepers  with  dismay. 

How  long  the  angel  retained  his  glorious  form ;  or  how 
long  he  remained  in  the  posture  which  the  evangelist 
describes — whether  until  the  keepers  fled,  or  whether  he 
disappeared  to  relieve  them  of  their  fears  and  allow  them  to 
recover  their  faculties  and  their  strength,  are  topics  on  which 
we  have  no  light  We  only  know  that,  when  the  women 
arrived,  the  terror  of  the  scene  had  passed  away. 

This  passage  (Matt  xxviii.  2,  3,  4)  is  evidently  parenthe- 
tical. Mark,  we  have  seen,  represents  the  women  as  anxious 
about  tlie  removal  of  the  stone,  but  when  they  reached  the 
place  behold  all  was  changed  I  No  stone  I  no  guard  !  no 
seal  I  Matthew  alone  explains  how  this  change  was  pro- 
duced. The  women,  as  we  learn  from  John,  did  not  imme- 
diately enter  the  sepulchre,  but  seeing  the  stone  removed 
they  took  it  as  certain,  without  stopping  to  examine,  that 
the  sepulchre  had  been  opened  and  the  body  removed  from 
it  by  persons  unknown.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  when  the 
two  Marys  first  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  no  angel  or  human 
person  appeared  to,  or  was  seen  by  them.  All  was  yet  dark ; 
they  perceived  nothing  but  the  removed  stone  and  open 
sepulchre.  Leaving  her  companion,  Mary  Magdalen,  whose 
temperament,  like  Peter's,  was  ardent  and  impulsive  (John 
XX.  2),  "  runneth  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the 
other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them,  they 
have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  him." 

Mary  Magdalen  having  thus  departed,  the  other  Mary 
was  letl  alone  in  the  dark  at  the  sepulchre,  unless  Salome 
was  of  their  party,  as  no  doubt  she  intended  to  be.  But 
soon,  it  is  probable,  other  females  arrived,  not  all  at  one 
time  perhaps,  but  in  small  parties  and  in  succession.  To 
the  company  thus  formed  the  angel  spoken  of  by  Matthew 
appeared,  but  evidently  in  an  altered  form.  According  to 
Mark  xvi.  5,  the  company  entered  the  sepulchre  before  they 
saw  the  angel,  and  though  Matthew  does  not  expressly  say 
so,  the  words  which  he  ascribes  to  the  angel  imply  at  least 
that  he  addressed  them  not  from  the  stone  but  from  within 
the  sepulchre. 

Matt  xxviii.  5,  6,  "  Fear  not  ye,  for  I  know  that  ye  seek 
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JeBQS  who  was  crucified.    He  is  not  here — he  is  risen  as  he 
said.     Come  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 

This  speech  of  the  angel  is  full  of  majesty.  It  rises  at 
each  pause,  and  at  each  upward  step  the  wonder  heightens. 
"  Ye  seek  Jesus  the  crucified  one.  He  is  not  here,  He  lives 
as  he  said.  See,  here  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  The 
angel  calls  him  The  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Angels  as  of  men. 
He  assigns  no  cause  of  his  resurrection  but  his  word  (x«^«^ 
«m  sicnt  dixit)  as  he  said.  Could  tlie  angel  have  thus 
spoken  had  not  Jesus  been  truly  divine  ? 

We  observe  that  Matthew  mentions  only  one  angel,  viz. 
that  one  who  spoke  the  words  we  have  just  considered.  He 
says  nothing  expressly  about  the  position  he  occupied,  or  of 
his  posture  while  speaking.  But,  as  before  observed,  we  in- 
fer from  his  language,  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  women 
from  within  the  sepulchre ;  nor  does  Matthew  describe  the 
angel's  appearance.  Mark  represents  him  as  a  young  man 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment  sitting  on  the  right  side. 
In  these  representations,  there  is  no  contradiction,  but  only 
greater  particularity  in  one  than  in  the  other.  Neither 
evangelist  affirms,  that  there  were  not  other  angels  present : 
and  why  may  we  not  believe  that  there  were  myriads  of 
these  holy  beings  gathered  around  that  place,  each  ready 
to  appear  visibly  and  perform  his  assigned  part  ?  At  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  a  solitary  angel  at  first  appeared  in  the  fields 
of  Bethlehem  to  announce  the  event  to  the  shepherds ; 
but  suddenly  tliere  appeared  with  him  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  (Luke  ii.  9-13).  And  why  only  one  present 
now,  and  not  a  multitude?  Can  we  conceive  of  an  event 
which  could  more  intensely  engage  angelic  minds  than  this 
second  incarnation*  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  ?  1  Pet.  i.  12 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  7. 

Some  Harmonists  suppose,  that  Mary  and  Salome  entered 
the  sepulchre  before  any  of  the  other  women  arrived,  and  it 

*  In  ReT.  iii  14,  one  of  the  titleB  the  Lord  assumes  is,  (i)  apxi  rUt  KT(fft<os 
Tit  Bt8v)  **  Hie  beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God."  Does  not  his  title  have 
respect  to  the  neto  creation  spoken  of  in  Rct.  xxi.  6 ;  and  was  not  this  taking 
to  himself  the  second  time  the  human  body  thus  prepared  and  glorifying  it 
that  "  beginning  of  the  New  Creation"  to  which  the  title  alludes  ?  And  may 
notCoL  L  15  and  18,  also,  refer  to  his  glorified  humanity?  In  his  diyine 
nature  he  was  without  beginning. 
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may  have  been  so ;  we  have  no  express  information  on  the 
question.  But  as  they  did  not  enter  the  sepulchre  until 
there  was  light  enough  to  see  objects  within  it,  at  least  dimly ; 
they  must  have  lingered  about  the  spot  some  little  time 
before  entering,  although  not  the  whole  (•^^^•i)  period  of 
the  dawning.  During  this  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some,  though  perhaps  only  a  few,  of  these  devoted  friends 
of  tlie  Lord,  joined  them.  Yet  the  company  spoken  of  by 
Luke  appears  to  have  arrived  some  time  after  the  first  party 
left  the  sepulchre,  although  it  could  not  have  been  very 
long.  But  not  to  dwell  on  conjectures,  we  pass  on  to  the 
message  with  which  the  angel  charged  these  women. 

Matt,  xxviii.  7,  "  And  going  quickly,  tell  his  disciples 
that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead." 

Mark  adds  a  particular  which  Matthew  omits :  "  Go  tell 
his  disciples  and  Peter.^^  We  find  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  reason  of  this  special  allusion.  And  how 
deeply  must  this  message  have  affected  Petei^s  heart !  As 
an  old  writer  says,  it  was  a  commission  of  comfort  to  all  the 
disciples,  for  all  had  forsaken  him  and  fled  ;  but  especially 
was  it  such  to  Peter,  who  had  denied  him  with  an  oath. 
What  follows  in  this  verse  was  addressed  by  the  angel  to 
the  women.* 

"  Behold  he  goeth  before  (»auk)  you  (not  t^vr^tn  them)  into 
Galilee.  Tliere  shall  ye  see  ( ^x'^^')  him  :  Lo,  I  have  told 
( »ft,tf)  you." 

These  allusions  of  the  angel  to  the  promises  made  by  the 
Saviour  in  his  private  intercourse  with  his  disciples  (Matt, 
xvi.  33 ;  Mark  xiv.  28)  and  to  the  peculiar  sin  of  Peter, 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  intercourse  between  angels  and  the 
Saviour  and  his  disciples.  Though  unseen  by  material  eye, 
they  were  privileged  to  follow  in  his  train,  witness  his 
trials  and  sufferings,  hear  his  words,  and  study  in  him,  as 

*  Mark  zvi  7»  as  translated  in  the  E.  Y.,  seems  inconsistent  with  this  ex- 
planation. But  the  punctuation  of  the  original  text  is  faulty.  We  should 
put  a  period  after  Peter,  and  make  the  rest  of  the  Terse  a  distinct  sentence. 
"  Go  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter."*  What  f  That  he  is  risen,  that  he  ia 
not  here,  In  other  worda,  "  Go  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  what  I  have  juai 
told  you.  The  particle  on  like  the  Hebrew  ^^  is  asseyeratiTe,  or  pleonastic, 
as  it  often  is,  e.g.  in  John  Til  12.  Why  should  the  angel  charge  the  women 
to  tell  the  disciples  and  Peter  that  Jesus  would  go  before  them  (vu.  the  wo- 
men addressed  ifiaf)  into  Galilee  f 
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we  may  believe,  the  deep  mysteries  of  God  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  (1  Pet.  i.  12 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  Matt.  iv.  11 ; 
xxvi.  53  ;  Heb.  i.  14.) 

Matt  xxviii.  8.  "  And  going  out  quickly  (i{iA^«t?r«i  t^j^©, 
that  is  from  Jhe  sepulchre  in  which  they  were),  they  ran 
from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy  to  bring  the  dis- 
ciples word.* 

Mark's  language  is  more  forcible  than  Matthew's.  And 
going  out  quickly  they  fled  from  the  sepulchre.  For 
(r^^c#f)  trembling  and  (ixcT«ri«)  amazement  {ttx*)  had  seized 
them ;  neither  said  they  anytliing  to  any  one  {i.e.  while  they 
were  fleeing  from  the  sepulchre  towards  the  place  from 
which  they  had  come),  for  they  were  afraid. 

This  picture  is  drawn  from  life.  The  narrative  bears 
internal  marks  of  its  truthfulness.  How  natural  is  Mat- 
thew's expression ! — "  fear  and  great  joy."  How  contrary 
was  this  news  to  their  expectation  !  They  had  come  to  the 
sepulchre  to  see  it,  and  to  weep  there.  They  had  brought 
sweet  spices  to  anoint  his  dead  body.  Could  anything  be 
more  contrary  to  their  expectation  than  what  they  saw  and 
heard  ?  The  sepulchre  open — an  angel  its  only  occupant — 
no  dead  body  there — the  linen  clothes  lying — the  napkin  in 
a  place  by  itself,  and  the  explicit  announcement  of  the 
angel.  A  strong  ray  of  hope  suddenly  falls  on  their  hearts. 
And  yet  possibly  the  angelic  form  they  seemed  to  see,  and 
the  words  they  seemed  to  hear,  might  be  unreal,  or  in  some 
way  deceptive.  Hence  the  mixture  of  emotions.  Besides 
the  unwonted  sight  and  voice  of  the  angel  would  naturally 
excite  the  strong  emotions  Mark  describes,  and  perhaps 
even  restrain  for  a  time  the  inclination,  if  not  the  power, 
to  speak.  Then  again,  their  hascy  exit  from  the  sepulchre, 
their  speed,  and  all  of  them  under  the  influence  of  common 
emotions.  Certainly  unlearned,  unpractised  writers  such  as 
Matthew  and  Mark  were,  could  never  have  invented  a  tale 
80  true  to  nature — so  life-like.  These  women  having  thus 
fled,  and  the  angel  perhaps  having  disappeared,  the  sepul- 
chre was  again  solitary.  But  soon,  probably  very  soon, 
another  party  of  women  arrived,  whose  visit  is  described 


*  To  get  this  mum  we  put  a  comma  after  rax^  and  another  after  iSp^noit^ 
«Bd  strike  oat  the  comma  after  itcy^Tn, 
VOL.  X. — ^NO.  I.  6 
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only  by  Luke.  They  were  the  Galilean  women  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  55,  56.  These  by  themselves 
were  a  large  company,  but  their  number  was  increased  by 
others  who  joined  them.  Luke  xxiv.  1>3. — ^^^  These  came  at 
early  dawn,  bringing  the  spices  they  had  prepared  (before  the 
Sabbath)  and  fotmd  the  stone*  rolled  away  from  the  sepul- 
chre, and  entering,  they  found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Several  circumstances  prove  conclusively  that  this  was  a 
different  party  from  that  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 
To  this  party  two  angels  appeared,  whom  Luke  describes  as 
men  in  shining  garments.  They  appeared  in  the  posture  of 
standing.f  The  address  of  the  angels  was  different,  nor  did 
they  charge  the  women  with  any  message  to  the  disciples. 
The  appearance  of  the  angels,  though  it  impressed  the 
women  with  reverential  fear,  so  that  they  inclined  tlieir 
faces  towards  the  earth,  yet  had  no  overpowering  effect 
They  are  not  represented  as  fleeing  hastily  from  the  sepul- 
chre, or  as  speechless  through  fear.  Two  objections  are 
sometimes  made  to  this  view. 

1.  It  is  said  that  Luke  liimself  mentions  (in  ver.  10)  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  tlie  mother  of  Jamee 
and  («i  Atffs-M)  the  rest  with  them  ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred 
these  were  the  women  intended  in  tlie  first  verse.  But  if 
such  were  his  meaning,  why  did  he  not  say  (vs.  10),  It  was 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  and  the  rest  with  them,  who  went  {ifh*^  ^in)  very 
early  to  the  sepulchre,  bearing  the  spices  they  had  pre- 
pared ?  And  why  did  he  say  in  the  ninth  verse,  that  these 
women,  whose  visit  to  the  sepulchre  he  had  described,  told 
all  these  things  to  the  eleven,  and  to  the  rest,  and  in  the 
very  next  verse  repeat  that  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Joanna, 
and  the  other  Mary  told  these  things  also  to  the  apostles,  if 

*  ror  \iBov^  that  Hone  (opicrtKtoi)  wz^  that  stone  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  Nicodemus  had  put  there,  and  which  the  priests  and  I^iarisees  had  eauaad 
to  be  sealed.  Yet  Luke  had  not  mentioned  any  thing  about  thia  stone  before^ 
He  took  it  for  granted,  his  reader  would  readily  supply  this  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  were  generally  known.  None  of  the  evangelists  wrote  aa 
philosophers  or  orators  write,  but  as  men  without  culture  and  erudition,  con- 
tent to  employ  the  language  of  conmion  life.  Luke  is  not  an  exception  to 
this  remark. 

f  Gilbert  Wakefield  says  {twiartjaav)  stood  in  this  place  means  no  more  than 
(fiffov)  were,  Tlie  remark  may  be  critically  just,  but  we  Uiink  the  evaiiigelist 
means  to  express  posture. 
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they  were  both  but  one  and  the  same  party  %  The  repeti- 
tion on  this  view  would  be  quite  useless. 

What  the  evangelist  intends  may  be  thus  stated.  In  the 
9th  verse  he  says,  these  women  from  Galilee,  of  whom  he 
had  just  spoken,  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  the 
eleven  what  they  had  seen.  But  there  were  certain  other 
females,  namely^  the  Magdalen  Mary,  and  Joanna,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  the  other  women  («/  At/irtfi) 
of  their  party,  who  had  already  been  to  the  apostles  before, 
and  had  told  them  these  things.  If  this  is  not  the  true 
explanation  we  can  perceive  no  reason  for  repeating  in  the 
10th  verse  what  had  already  been  stated  in  the  9th  verse. 

2.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  phrase  by  which  Luke 
denotes  the  time  when  these  women  arrived  at  the  sepul- 
chre, as  being  at  the  very  earliest  dawn — at  the  first  twink- 
ling of  grey  light,  and  of  course  while  it  was  yet  dark.  In 
this  assumption  we  apprehend  lies  a  mistake,  and  the  one 
which  has  created  the  greatest  diflSculty  in  harmonizing 
this  part  of  the  evangelists.  Luke  uses,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  word  {if^fi)  which  denotes  the  whole  period  of  dawning 
from  its  earliest  appearance  till  sunrise.  To  this  he  adds 
the  qualifying  word  (/Wl^)  deep ;  which,  while  it  puts  a 
negative  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  appearance  of 
the  first  and  faintest  ray  of  light,  intimates  that  it  was  still 
early ;  when  the  dawn  was  somewhat,  though  not  very  far 
advanced.*    Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  admitting 

*  "AfiA  ZfBpa  may  signify  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  dawn.  Utpi 
9f9^p  meaiiB  about  the  dawn  of  day ;  it  may  be  a  little  before  or  a  little 
sftcr  the  first  appearance  of  light  ^Opepot  0aeii  denotes  a  time  when  the 
dawning  is  still  deep ;  .that  is,  not  very  for  advanced,  though  not  the  very 
lint  appearance  of  light  As  when  we  say  early  tpring^  we  do  not  mean 
the  very  first  moment  of  spring,  but  an  early  portion  of  that  season ;  so  by 
early  damn  we  do  not  mean  the  very  first  instant  of  the  dawn,  but  the  first 
part  of  that  period.  See  a  note  of  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield  on  Thucyd.,  book 
HL,  8  112,  where  he  endeavors  to  show  that  ipBpov  Badius — Xtw  irpu)i  and 
•ntiai  trt  Svom,  aU  refer  to  the  same  time,  which  he  expresses  by  the  phrases 
"peep  of  day,"  **  the  gray  dawn."  He  cites  most,  if  not  all  the  places  from 
elasne«athoTa  in  which  the  'expression  occurs,  and  comes  to  his  conclusion 
with  some  diffidence.  Had  he  not  supposed  that  the  tliree  evangelists  refer 
to  the  same  party  of  women,  his  conclusion  from  his  authorities  would  pro- 
bably have  been  diflfercnt  It  is  believed  that  the  word  0advi,  in  the  com- 
parative or  superlative  degree,  does  not  occur  in  connexion  with  opOoo^^  and 
the  reason  is,  that  its  use  in  the  positive  degree  is  to  denote  time  by  com- 
parison. 
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this  sense  of  the  expression,  there  is  much  more  in  har- 
monizing the  other  particulars  of  the  two  narratives,  and 
certainly  it  is  more  reasonable  to  allow  some  latitude  to  a 
general  expression  of  time,  such  as  Luke's  is,  than  to  add 
to  or  take  from  the  material  circumstances  in  the  narrative 
of  eitlier  of  the  evangelists.  Before  we  leave  this  passage, 
we  should  briefly  notice  the  address  of  these  angels. 

Luke  xxiv.  5,  6,  7.  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the 
dead  ?  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.  Kemember  how  he 
spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying.  The 
Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men, 
and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again." 

The  force  of  the  original  is  weakened  in  this  translation. 
''Why  seek  ye  the  Uving  one — the  ever-living  Jehovah 
Jesus — among  dead  mortals  ?"  The  expression  reminds  us 
of  Rev.  i.  17, 18 :  "I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  the  living 
one:  I  was  dead,  but  behold  I  live  for  evermore"  (see 
John  xiv.  6,  v.  26).  Here,  as  before,  we  observe  the  only 
proof  the  angels  appeal  to  is  his  own  word :  "  Recollect 
that  while  yet  in  Galilee  he  spake  to  you  [of  this  very 
event],  saying.  It  behooveth  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  deli- 
vered," 4&C.  How  familiarly  these  holy  beings  refer  to  a 
special  communication  the  Saviour,  foreseeing  this  very 
visit  to  the  sepulchre,  had  made  to  these  devoted  females 
when  perhaps  none  of  his  male  disciples  were  present. 
They  do  not  speak  as  though  they  were  delivering  a  mes- 
sage with  which  they  had  been  charged,  but  as  of  their  own 
motion,  reminding  them  only  of  what  tliey  already  knew, 
and  could  not  have  forgotten,  yet  did  not  believe,  as  the 
spices  they  had  prepared  and  brought  with  them  proved. 
We  may  regard  this  address  as  a  reproof  of  their  unbelief, 
and  its  purport  may  be  thus  expressed :  "  You  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  at  any  of  these  events  which  afliict  you  so 
much.  While  yet  in  Galilee  the  Lord  told  you  plainly 
what  would  befall  him  on  this  visit  to  Jerusalem.  He  told 
you  very  expressly,  too,  that  on  thb  very  day  he  would  rise 
from  the  dead.  Oh  faithless  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
his  plainest  words." 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  how  long  this  com- 
pany of  women  remained  at  the  place.  They  appear  to 
have  entered  the  sepulchre  immediately  upon  their  arrival. 
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If  the  dawn  had  then  80  far  advanced  that  they  could 
clearly  diBtinguish  the  various  objects  about  them,  they 
must  have  seen  what  Peter  and  John  saw  a  short  time 
afterwards.  On  any  supposition,  they  saw  enough  to  per- 
plex them  greatly.  At  this  juncture  the  angels  appeared, 
and  explained  the  cause  of  what  they  saw,  but  could  not 
understand. 

The  first  company  of  women  departed  quickly  from  the 
sepulchre,  in  great  fear,  by  the  very  express  command  of 
the  angel  (Matt  xxviii.  8;  Markxvi.  8).  The  second  com- 
pany were  too  much  impressed  by  the  unlooked  for  appear- 
ance of  the  angels  and  their  address  to  linger  in  their 
presence.  There  was  probably  a  design  in  these  arrange- 
mentSy  bringing  first  one  company  and  then  another,  and 
quickly  despatching  them  to  make  way  for  a  third.  Thus 
proofe  were  multiplied,  and  the  news  was  quickly  and 
widely  spread.  However  this  may  be,  when  Peter  and 
John  arrived,  which  could  not  have  been  long  afterwards, 
they  eaw  no  person  near. 

While  these  things  were  occurring,  Mary  Magdalen 
found  Peter  and  John,  and  told  them  how  she  went  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  what  were  her  fears:  "They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."  What  she  feared  she  affirmed 
as  a  fact,  but  without  evidence.  It  was  her  too  hasty  con- 
clusion from  her  finding  the  sepulchre  open.  It  is  probable 
she  stated  both  the  fact  of  the  open  sepulchre  and  her  con- 
clusion from  it 

John  XX.  3,  4.  "  Peter  therefore  {i^n)  went  forth,  and 
that  other  disciple,  and  came  to  the  sepulchre,  and  they  ran 
both  together;  and  that  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter, 
and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre." 

The  impression  Mary's  communication  made  on  the 
minds  of  these  disciples  may  be  gathered  from  these  verses. 
They  regarded  it  as  very  extraordinary.  It  impressed  them 
very  deeply.  Had  she  told  them  she  foimd  the  sepulchre 
closed  with  the  stone,  and  surrounded  with  a  military 
guard,  it  would  have  been  just  what  they  expected,  and 
probably  they  would  have  remained  unmoved  where  they 
were.  But  who  could  have  removed  the  stone  and  con- 
veyed away  the  body  ?    To  what  place  had  it  been  taken  ? 
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what  motive  coidd  any  liave  Jbr  such  a  desecratio 
Icially  at  tliat  time  ?  By  wliat  means,  if  any,  could  tin 
■ver  the  body,  that  they  might  bnry  it  deewhei 
pnd  tlie  reach  of  malice  I  Tliese,  or  such  as  these,  we 
pably  the  questions  which  occupied  their  hearts  ai 
l^hte. 

hu  XX.  5,  "And  he,  stooping  down,  saw  the  liii< 
lies  lyiiigj  jet  went  he  not  iu," 

phn  was  eager  to  see  what  could  be  seen,  but  hie  tin: 
of  character  prevented  him  from  actually  enterin 

strange !    ThiB  disciple,  wljo  feared  not  to  stand 
foot  of  the  cross  during  the  Jearful  scene  of  the  cru< 
III,  had  not  the  courage  to  enter  the  sepulchre  alone  I 
]*liu  XX*  6,  7,  "Then  cometh  Simon   Peter^  followir 

and  went  into  the  se  pule  lire,  and  aeeth  the  hue 
|ie$  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head  n< 

with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in 

by  itself." 

are  struck  with  the  particularity  of  the  naiTative,  ar 
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reasonings  or  conclusions,  nor  does  he  say  that  either  com- 
mnnicated  his  reflections  to  the  other ;  but  he  adds,  that 
both  he  and  Peter 

XX.  9.  "  Until  that  time  {•»iU^)  had  not  understood  {•i» 
pt(9^^)  the  Scripture  that  he  must  rise  from  tlie  dead." 

His  meaning,  therefore,  may  be,  that  reasoning  from 
these  facts,  and  recalling  our  Lord's  repeated  declaration, 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  light 
began  to  break  upon  his  mind,  and  he  soon  came  to  the 
true  conclusion,  while  Peter  may  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  true  solution  until  the  Lord  actually  appeared  to 
him.  These  disciples,  being  left  to  their  own  conjectures, 
may  have  reasoned  diflferently.  No  interpreting  angel 
appeared  to  them,  and  the  thought  of  his  resurrection 
might  occur  to  one  and  not  to  the  other  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  strange  occurrence.  While  they  lingered  about 
the  solitary  spot,  Mary  Magdalen  returned,  but  whether 
any  inquiries  or  communications  passed  between  her  and 
them  we  are  not  informed.  Not  a  word  is  recorded  as 
having  been  uttered  by  either  Peter  or  John  while  they 
were  there.  All  we  know  is,  that  having  seen  what  they 
could, 

John  XX.  10, 12.  "  They  went  away  again  to  their  respec- 
tive homes,  while  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre 
weeping ;  and,  as  she  wept,  she  stooped  down  and  looked 
into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting, 
the  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  lain." 

It  was  the  strong  aifection  and  deep  sorrow  of  Mary 
which  detained  her  thus  alone  at  the  sepulchre.  Yet  she 
did  not  venture  to  enter  it,  as  Peter  and  John  had  done. 
Perhaps  she  designed  to  do  so,*  and  would  have  done  so, 
had  she  not  when  stooping  down  discovered  the  angels 
within,  whom  she  took  to  be  men. 

Do  we  inquire  whether  these  angels  were  in  the  sepul- 
chre while  Peter  and  John  were  there,  unperceived  ?  Or 
did  they  enter  it  after  these  disciples  had  departed,  without 


•  The  words  jra^irvt^cv  nc  rd  nvfifitUy  may  signify,  she  stooped  towards  the 
•epulchre  to  enter  into  iL  The  words  and  looked  in  our  translation,  are  not 
in  the  original. 
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being  seen  by  Mary?  Were  they  the  same  angels  that  had 
appeared  before,  or  others?  lliese  questions  we  cannot 
answer;  yet  we  may  learn  from  the  narrative,  however 
explained,  something  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  these  holy  beings  are  gifted,  and  how  they  can  minis- 
ter unseen  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  while  yet  on  the  earth. 

We  do  not  reflect  as  we  ought  what  numbers  of  them 
may  move  daily  in  the  paths  of  human  activity,  wholly 
unperceived  by  us,  or,  if  perceived,  regarded  as  these  were 
by  Mary  (1  Cor.  iv.  SI ;  Heb.  xiii.  2 ;  Luke  xv.  10 ;  Matt 
xviii.  10 ;  Rom  viii.  38 ;  1  Tim.  v.  21).  During  the  present 
dispensation,  we  are  clearly  taught,  they  fulfil  a  most 
important  ministry  (Heb.  i.  14),  which  in  the  world  to  come 
will  be  supplied  by  the  glorified  saints,  whose  service  may 
then  be  performed  for  the  most  part  as  unperceived  as  the 
ministry iof  the  angels  is  now  (Heb.  ii.  5 ;  Luke  xx.  36 ; 
Rev.  V.  10). 

John  XX.  13.  "They  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou?" 

^  Why  should  they  ask  such  a  question  ?  Did  they  not 
know  why  she  wept  ?  Did  they  not  purpose  to  reply  to 
her,  but  were  prevented  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  Lord  himself?  Or  were  they  conscious  of  his  presence 
before  ?  Or  was  their  question  designed  merely  to  soften 
her  surprise,  or  to  invest  the  occurrence  with  the  appear- 
ance of  human  life  ?  Or  do  angels  sympathize  in  the  sor- 
rows of  God's  people,  and  administer  consolation  by  silent 
suggestion,  and,  when  permitted,  by  audible  speech  ? 

John  XX.  13.  "  She  saith  unto  them.  Because  they  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him." 

This  answer  shows  how  ignorant  this  devoted  disciple 
was  of  her  Lord's  exalted  character,  and  of  the  real  object 
and  end  of  his  ministry.  It  shows  us  too,  how  completely 
his  divine  nature  was  concealed  in  his  human,  or,  perhaps 
we  should  say,  how  truly  and  perfectly  he  was  a  man, 
Mary  thought  of  him  only  as  a  deceased  human  friend, 
whose  lifeless,  helpless  corpse  had  been  removed  from  its 
resting-place  by  rude  hands ;  perhaps  by  his  enemies.  In 
the  fulness  of  her  heart  she  had  come  early  to  the  sepulchre 
to  embalm  his  beloved  remains,  and  preserve  them  from 
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early  corruption.  Her  grief  was  that  she  was  deprived  of 
this  mournful  service.  Had  she  thought  of  his  resurrection 
to  life  could  she  have  wept  ?  Could  she  have  inquired  about 
where  his  body  was  concealed  ?  How  improbable  it  is,  then, 
that  Mary  and  all  those  who  shared  in  her  disappointment 
(Luke  xxiv.  21)  could  have  agreed  together  to  circulate  a 
report  of  his  resurrection  1  (Matt.  xxiv.  64).  We  observe 
that  Mary  replies  to  the  inquiry  of  the  angels  with  compo- 
sure ;  at  least  without  fear  of  them.  She  supposed  them, 
in  fact,  to  be  men,  not  reflecting  that  tliey  could  not  have  en- 
tered the  sepulchre  if  they  were  such,  without  her  knowledge. 

But  the  women  to  whom  the  angels  appeared  before, 
were  very  differently  impressed ;  they  made  no  reply,  but 
fled  affrighted  and  speechless  from  the  place  (Matt,  xxviii. 
5, 8  ;  Mark  xvi.  6-8).  Why  this  difference  ?  We  suppose 
it  was  because  the  Lord  designed  to  show  himself  to  his 
disciples,  and  make  her  the  first  human  witness  of  his 
resurrection.  Another  reason  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
the  typical  office  which  Mary  fulfilled  at  that  time, 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  For  these  purposes  it 
was  nece^ary  that  her  mind  should  not  be  discomposed  by 
fear  or  by  any  such  strong  emotions  as  would  disqualify 
her  for  tranquil  and  exact  observation. 

John  XX.  14.  ^^  And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned 
herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it 
was  Jesus." 

Naturally  would  Mary  witlidraw  from  the  sepulchre  on 
seeing  two  men  within  it.  If  her  purpose  was,  when  she 
stooped,  to  enter  it,  she  would  postpone  it  until  the  men  (as 
she  took  them  to  be)  had  withdrawn.  She  turned,  perhaps, 
with  the  intention  of  retiring  (till  they  shoul^  withdraw)  to 
some  place  out  of  view.  Some  commentators  understand 
the  words  (frr^«^«  i/«  ri  •wIt0^  of  the  evangelist  as  signifying 
that  she  left  the  sepulchre,  and  was  on  her  way  returning 
to  the  city.  We  see  no  occasion  for  this  interpretation. 
The  narrative,  which  is  very  circumstantial,  seems  rather  to 
imply,  that  at  the  instant  of  rising  from  her  stooping  pos- 
ture, and  averting  her  face  from  the  sepulchre,  she  saw  the 
Lord  standing  near  her,  as  it  were,  before  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  within  her  reach,  and  in  the  view,  perhaps,  of 
the  persons  within  the  sepulchre. 
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tobn  3CX,  15.  '*  Jesus  said  imto  lier:  Woman,  why  weep- 
Ithoirr 

le  firet  of  these  inquiries  is  the  same  aa  that  jnst  before 
le  by  the  angels.  Yet  neiUier  question  was  put  for 
brmation,  hut  rather  as  a  proof  to  Mary  of  tlie  reality  of 

bodily  presence.     It  ia  not  necessary  to  say  that  he 
|ded  not  that  she  sboiUd  tell  him  why  she  wept,  or  whom 

sought.     Hls  voice,  his  appearance,  and  perhaps  the^ 
be,  suggested  to  her  that  ho  was  the  gardener,  and  she 
lied,  in  continuation  of  her  answer  to  the  angels,  which 
I  took  it  for  granted  be  had  heard, 

lohn  XX-  15.  "  If  thou  bast  home  him  hence,  tell    me 
pre  thon  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away," 
J  And  if  tliou  (art  the  person  who)  bore  h  Im  (that  is  his 
\d  body)  hence,"  A:c,    This  language  is  perfectly  natural, 
1  just  such  as  would  be  suggested  by  the  circumstances; 

so  was  the  grief  which  lavished  itself  on  the  inaninsate 
tains  of  her  departed  friend.     Yet  these  did  not  consti- 
the  Lord's  person,  Luke  xxiii.  43.    But  how  remote 
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John  XX.  16.  "  Jesus  saith  unto  het  Mary :  She  turned 
herself  and  said  nnto  him  Babboni,  which  is  to  say  Master," 
— ^rather  "  my  master" — ^"  it  is  my  master."* 

On  seeing  the  angels  within  the  sepulchre,  Mary  turned 
from  it,  and  in  so  doing  she  perceived  Jesus,  obliquely — or 
as  we  may  say— over  her  shoulder.  In  this  half-averted 
posture  he  first  addressed  her  and  she  replied.  But  upon 
hearing  her  name  pronounced  (v-r^m^urm)  turning  yet  more, 
60  as  to  survey  his  person,  instantly  she  recognised  him. 
How  great  was  her  surprise !  One  word  was  all  that  she 
said,  or  could  say.  Her  highest  hope  and  most  intense 
desire,  at  that  very  moment,  was  to  find  the  dead  body  of 
her  friend.  The  bitterness  of  her  grief  she  had  just  vented 
in  his  ear  whom  she  sought  for  as  dead.  She  had  found 
him,  not  dead,  as  she  hoped,  but  alive,  which  she  had  not 
thought  of  as  possible. 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  our  Lord  at  first  as- 
sumed the  tones  of  a  strange  voice,  but  afterwards  changed 
them  to  his  own.  We  suppose  that  it  was  through  his 
power  over  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Mary  that  he  made  him- 
self known  to  her.  Her  conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  pre- 
lence  and  of  the  identity  of  his  person  appears  to  have  been 
instantly  full  and  perfect,  just  as  it  was  eight  days  after- 
wards in  the  case  of  Thomas  (ver.  28).  This  power  is  an 
attribute  with  which  he  will  endow  the  renewed  nature  of 
idl  his  people  when  they  shall  be  changed  into  his  like* 
ness. 

Altliough  Mary  uttered  only  one  word  at  this  interview, 
yet  it  is  supposed  she  approached  him  as  if  to  touch  his 
person,  or  that  she  fell  at  his  feet,  as  if  to  embrace  them, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  first  part  of  oa% Lord's  reply, 
"  Touch  me  not."  Why  should  he  forbid  her  to  touch  him 
unless  she  were  attempting  to  do  so  ?    We  might  admit  the 

mbject  to  yoar  spiritaal  natures  that  you  will  have  power,  simply  by  joking 
tkoiight,  to  aMume  any  form  and  stature,  and  appear  and  disappear  in  any 
part  of  the  nnirerte,  aa  the  aeryioe  of  Ood  may  require. 

"31  Rabhan  Princep$  was  the  highest  title  of  a  Jewish  teacher.  Bux- 
terf  (seethe  word  in  his  Lex.  Talmud,  fol.  coL  2176),  says:  '*Titulus  summ« 
dignitatis  circa  tempora  nati  Christi,  ortus  in  Hillelis  filiis  qui  principatum 
gesseront,  in  populo  Israelis  per  ducentos  circiter  annos.  Septem  tantum 
hoc  titalo  appellati  fnere  qui  preter  doctrinam  et  prudentiam  etiam  fuerunt 
&*^'^?3  yrineipe$  et  hiyns  status  respectu  appellati  iuere  iinguli  Rabban.** 
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coDJectnre  as  plausible,  or  at  least  as  harmless,  were  it  not 
made  the  ground  of  interpreting  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  sense  of  the  passage  depended  upon  such  an  action 
of  Mary,  we  cannot  suppose  it  would  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  prefer  to  consider  the  record,  as  de- 
signed to  convey  important  instruction  to  the  church  (8 
Tim.  iii.  16),  rather  than  to  denote  a  fugitive  circumstance 
personal  to  Mary  and  her  fellow  disciples. 

John  xxm.  "  Jesus  saith  unto  her  {jm\  fuv  «S«-r«i»)  touch 
me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father  (•»«••>  yif 

Most  commentators  say,  this  is  a  very  dark  and  difficult 
passage,  and  some  say  it  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  history 
of  the  resurrection ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
passage  more  easily  to  be  understood,  if  we  take  the  words 
in  their  literal  sense.  It  is  only  when  we  adopt  the  com- 
mon prejudice  of  a  single  ascension  at  the  end  of  forty 
days  that  we  feel  obliged  to  depart  from  the  plain  sense  of 
the  words,  "  Touch  me  not,  because  I  have  not  yet  ascended 
to  my  Father," — implying,  that  if  he  had  ascended,  she 
might  touch  his  person.  The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  this 
sense  with  the  fact  that  a  short  time  afterwards  he  allowed 
the  women  whom  he  met  returning  from  the  sepulchre  to 
the  city  to  hold  him  by  the  feet.  Yet  the  common  belief 
is,  he  had  not  ascended  at  that  time,  and  did  not  ascend 
until  he  had  given  his  disciples  many  infallible  proofs  of  his 
resurrection,  by  means  of  the  touch,  as  well  as  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  (Luke  xxiv.  89  ;  John  xx.  25 ;  Acts  i.  3 ; 
X.  41). 

This  difficulty  is  generally  got  rid  of  by  rejecting  the 
literal  sense  ^d  substituting  another  which  the  words  do 
not  naturally  bear.  Thus  :  Cling  not  to  me  :  spend  no  more 
time  with  me  in  joyful  gratulations :  For  I  am  not  going  to 
ascend  immediately :  Non  statim  ascendo — adhuc  veraor  in 
terria.  You  will  have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  me 
again.  Therefore,  go  now  to  my  brethren  without  delay,  and 
tell  them  {ifufimtm)  that  I  shall  ascend,  depart  (that  is,  after 
40  days)  to  my  Father  and  your  Father ;  to  my  God  and 
your  God. 

Tliis  paraphrase  converts  the  perfect  and  present  tenses  of 
mtm^tfit  into  the  future,  and  assigns  to  («irr«^u»#)  the  word 


%^     \       ^ 
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t€ucK  a  sense   which  it  does  not  elsewhere  bear.*      jfe^^jji. 


is  remarkable  how  very  generally  the  commentators  agree  ^'"te^]? 
in  rejecting  the  literal  sense.    Yet  we  believe  the  literal 
aense,  as  expressed  in  the  authorized  English  version,  gives 
the  true  reason  of  the  prohibition  ;  "  because  I  have  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father." 

The  High  Priest  under  the  Levitical  economy  was  a  type 
of  Christ  He  only,  of  all  the  priests,  went  into  the  holiest 
place  once  a  year,  and  then  not  without  blood.  Levit.  xvi. 
3 ;  Exod.  XXX.  10  ;  Heb  ix.  7, 12.  No  person  was  per- 
mitted to  be  with  him  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tiont  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  Preparatory  to  the 
solemnities  of  that  day,  the  High  Priest  was  removed  from 
Kis  house  and  family  during  seven  days,  lest  he  might  con- 
tract a  defilement  which  would  disqualify  him  for  the  solemn  ' 
occasion.  On  the  day  of  atonement,  he  purified  himself 
with  water,  before  he  entered  on  his  duties  (Lev.  xvi.  4) ;  . 
and  one  reason  why  no  person  was  permitted  to  be  with 
him  in  the  tabernacle  at  that  time  was^  (it  is  probable)  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  ceremonial  or  actual  pollution,  by 
even  the  slightest  touch  of  any  of  the  people  on  whose 
behalf  he  was  acting. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  ceremonial  was  typical  of  the 
sacrificial  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  when  he  appeared 
to  Mary,  he  was,  so  to  speak,  midway  in  the  act  of  making 
that  atonement  which  the  Levitical  ceremonial,  and  the 
High  Priest  prefigured.  He,  the  priest  and  the  victim, 
had  been  slain — his  blood  shed,  but  he  had  not  yet  entered 
the  Holy  place  (Heb.  ix.  11,  12),  that  is,  the  Upper  Sanc- 
tuary of  which  the  earthly  was  a  type — or,  using  his  own 


*  See  Canne,  Brown,  Blaney,  Scott,  Townsend,  Chandler.  Clark,  Diodati, 
JaoMnitu,  Bengel,  Lamy,  Chemnitz,  Gottfried  Less.,  Glaaeiiis,  Vigenu  de 
Idiom.  Gr.  L  And,  for  the  use  of  iwroiiai  in  the  New  Testament,  see  Matt 
Till  8,  15 ;  ix.  20,  21,  29  ;  xit.  86  ;  zvil  7  ;  zx.  84.  Mark  i  41 ;  ill  10 ; 
▼.  27,  28, 80,  81 ;  vL  56  ;  vii  83  ;  viii.  22.  Luke  v.  13 ;  vl  19 ;  vil  14, 89; 
Tiii  44, 45,  46,  47 ;  xviii.  15;  zxiL  51.  Gottl  Less,  cites  Luke  zyiiL  15  and 
1  John  T.  18  to  proye  that  Sirro/iai  may  signify  to  embrace  or  take  violent 
hold  ot  Bat  such  constructions  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  those  places  but 
very  harsh. 

f  Some  have  suggested  the  expression,  "  tent  of  meeting*'  that  is  between 
God  and  man,  instead  of  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation.  See  Exod.  xxix. 
42,  43 ;  xxY.  8.    Rer.  xxi.  8. 
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ds— be  had  not  yet  ascended  to  tlie  Father,  but  at  that 
moment  was  oq  the  point  of  doing  so.  No  peraon, 
I'^fore,  could  iutercept  or  even  touch  his  pei'son  at  that 
[e>  Hence,  as  we  suppose,  the  prohibition,  ''Touch  me 
The  type  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  points,  and  in  this 
tvell  as  others, 

ut  why^  it  may  be  inqoired,  did  he  thus  show  himself  to 

|ry  and  to  her  only  ?     Why   was  not  John  or  Peter  or 

Iry,  his  motherj  favored  with  this  first  view  of  his  risen 

ion  ?     Or  what  necessity  was  there,  that  he  should  ap- 

to  any  of  his  disciples  before  his  ascension !     It  is  dif* 

h^  perhaps  quite  impossible,  to  answer  snob  questions 

1  confidence,  except  by  saying,  that  such  was  his  sove- 

Irn  pleasure.      Yet,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture, 

e  was  a  typical  necessity  for  the  selection  of  some  per- 

and  a  typical  propriety  or  exigency  was  fulfilled  by  the 

ction  of  tills  female.     Our  Lord  wi^  manifested  in  the 

.,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.     1  John 

This  woman  is  spoken  of  in  Luke  viii.  2,  as  having 
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throngh  the  Diyine  power  and  grace  of  the  Saviour.  In 
other  words :  She  was  chosen  to  represent,  as  it  were,  at  the 
altar  of  the  great  atonement,  the  true  Israel,  or  the  elect 
people  of  God ;  who,  like  her,  will  all  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  Satan  and  transformed,  while  living  in  the 
ftesh,  into  his  friends  and  followers :  although,  like  her,  they 
will  still  be  impure  and  their  touch  defiling,  by  reason  of 
their  sinful  natures,  until  their  bodies  shall  be  transformed 
by  his  Almighty  power  into  conformity  with  his  likeness. 

But  why  should  he  exhibit  himself  to  such  a  representa- 
tive, before  he  entered  the  sanctuary  above  ?  This  is  ano- 
ther question  equally  difficult  to  resolve.  Yet  may  we  not 
suggest,  that  as  the  people  of  Israel  during  the  Levitical 
economy  and  the  tabernacle  service,  stood  assembled  with- 
out the  outer  tabernacle,  and  the  high  priest  was  not  alto- 
gether hidden  from  their  view,  imtil  he  entered  wdthin 
(■«mirfrM-/ui)  the  inner  veil ;  so  Mary  was  brought  to  this 
place  at  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  our  great  high  Priest 
within  the  veil  (i.e.  his  ascension  to  the  Father),  that  she 
mi^t,  in  this  respect,  also,  fulfil  the  import  of  the  typical 
tabernacle  service. 

Having  thus  exhibited  himself  to  Mary  Magdalen  first 
of  all,  as  Mark  xvi.  9,  expressly  informs  us,  he  gave  her 
a  message  to  his  brethren,  quite  different  from  that  he  soon 
afterwards  gave  the  women  returning  from  the  sepulchre. 
Matt,  xxviii.  10. 

John  XX.  17.  "  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I 
ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your 
God." 

To  the  company  of  women  he  said  nothing  of  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  Father,  but  simply,  "  Go  tell  my  brethren,  that 
they  go  into  Galilee,  there  shall  they  see  me."  If  his 
ascension  to  the  Father  were  to  follow  his  appearance  in 
Gtalilee,why  send  this  message  to  them  before  going  thither  ? 
Why  send  it  at  all  ?  Why  did  he  not  communicate  it  to  them 
in  person  ?  If  he  were  not  to  ascend  till  after  forty  days, 
he  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating 
this  fact  to  them.  We  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
whether  this  message  should  not  be  explained  by  John  xvi. 
28 ;  xiii.  31  ;  xiv.  2,  3,  12,  28  ;  xvi.  5,  7,  and  similar  pas- 
sages.   In  his  farewell  discourse,  he  had  assured  them  o^'  his 
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gpeedy  departure  from  the  world  to  the  Father,  and  ex- 
plained to  them,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  understand- 
ing him,  the  great  benefits  which  this  event  would  bring 
them.  He  now  sends  them  word  by  Mary,  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  executing  that  purpose.  Hence,  when  they 
should  afterwards  see  him  in  Galilee,  or  elsewhere,  they 
were  to  regard  him,  not  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  but 
as  come  again  to  them  from  the  Father,  and  who  would  at 
length  come  to  receive  them  to  himself  to  abide  for  ever  with 
him.  John  xiv.  2,  3  ;  xvi.  16.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea,  he  spoke  of  himself  in  his  first  interview  with  the  apos- 
tles the  same  evening,  as  being  no  longer  with  them  in  his 
earthly  relations — as  of  one  belonging  to  another  world. 
Luke  xxiv.  44.  This  gracious  message,  then,  served  to  denote 
the  moment  at  which  his  earthly  ministry  was  completed, 
just  as  the  rending  of  the  veil  denoted  the  end  of  the  Levi- 
tical  economy.  Accordingly,  we  suppose  that  having  given 
it,  the  Lord  instantly  disappeared  from  the  view  of  Mary 
and  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  The  evange- 
list does  not  expressly  say  so, — ^nor  was  it  necessary,  if  the 
design  were  such  as  we  have  supposed  ;  because  it  might  be 
left  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader. 

*  Chancellor  D'Aguoaseaa,  bom  at  Limoges,  France,  Not.  27 th,  1668,  one 
of  the  most  iUustriout  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  makes  the  following 
reflections  on  this  passage.  '*  Un  Dien  se  faisant  honmae,  a  fait  les  hommei 
Dieox.  U  s'est  abaiss^  vers  nous  pour  nous  elever  jusqu'd  lui  et  etablir  par 
U, — ^toute  proportion  gard^, — ^une  esp^ce  d'egalit^  entre  lui  et  nou&  (See 
Note  on  John  xrii  20-24,  in  Vol  iii.,  p.  97  to  100,  where  this  idea  is  deve- 
lopedX  Cest  pour  cela,  que  dans  le  m^me  endroit  il  appelle  les  apotres  sea 
fr^ree — propter  quam  cautam  non  eonfunditur  eot  frcUret  vocare  (Heb.  ii.,11.) 
dit  St  Paul  n  acoomplit  ainsi  et  dte  ce  moment  la  proph6tie  de  David. 
Narrabo  nomen  tuum  fratriinu  meis.  T  a-t-U  rien  de  plus  consolant  poor 
lee  Chretiens,  que  d'apprendre  qu'ils  ont  un  m^me  Dieu  et  un  m^me  pdre 
que  Jesus-Christ,  et  qu  'ils  sont  ses  fr^res :  Cest  un  effet  de  la  bont6 
extrtoe  et  toute  divine  du  fils  de  Dien  d'appeller  ainsi,  dans  Tetat 
de  sa  puissance  ceux  mdme,  qui  Tavoient  abandonn6  dans  les  joura 
de  son  humiliation  et  de  ses  souffrancesi  Les  Divines  Eoritures,  retentia- 
sent  par  tout  de  cette  rerit^  oonsolante  St  Paul  nous  fait  souvenir  dans  toutea 
ses  epitres,  non  seulement  que  nous  sommes  les  heritiers  d*un  Dieu  vivant 
dans  le  ciel  afin  de  mepriser  les  choees  de  la  terre,  mais  encore,  que  nous  som- 
mes les  co-heritiers  d'  un  Dieu  mort  en  croix  afin  de  ne  pas  refuser  de  mourir 
avec  lui  sur  la  n6tre.  Ipse  tpiritua  tettimonium  reddit  •piritui  nottro  quod 
aumutJUii  Dei,  8i  autemfilii  et  JuxredeB  ;  h4Brede8  quidem  J)ei,  cohceredet  auiem 
ChriMti.  Quelle  religion,  quelle  phUosophie  a  jamais  enseign^  une  doctrine,  si 
sublime,  si  glorieuse,  si  pr^euse  poor  niomme." 
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John  zz.  18.  ^^  Mary  Magdalen  came  (went)  and  told  the 
disciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord  and  he  had  spoken 
these  things  unto  her." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mary  met  with  any  of  her  female 
companions  after  she  left  them  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
sepulchre  to  go  in  search  of  John  and  Peter.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable she  remained  long  at  the  sepulchre  after  the  Lord  dis- 
speared  from  her  yiew.  Peter  and  John  had  left  the 
place  not  long  before,  and  perhaps  were  still  on  their  way 
retoming  to  their  homes.  It  wonld  be  natural  to  suppose 
diat  she  hastened  as  she  did  before  in  search  of  them,  to 
oommimicate  the  joyful  news  and  correct  the  false  impres- 
sion she  had  made  by  her  too  hasty  conjecture;  which, 
nerertheless,  had  been  confirmed  by  their  own  observations. 
Whether  she  overtook  them,  or  where  or  to  whom  she 
first  delivered  the  Saviour's  message,  we  are  not  informed. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  Cleopas  and  his 
companions  had  not  heard  it  when  they  set  out  for  Emmaus : 
for  Uiey  spoke  only  of  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the 
other  women  (Luke  xxiv.  22,  23).  Hence  we  infer  that  the 
Lord's  appearance  to  Mary  was  not  known  to  them,  nor 
generally  known  so  early  as  the  appearance  of  the  angels 
to  the  women  of  whom  Luke  speaks,  although  it  might  have 
been  known  to  Peter  and  John  even  before  they  heard  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angels.  For  the  evangelists  abridge 
all  these  various  communications  into  general  expressions, 
without  noticing  the  particulars.  We  are  at  liberty  there- 
fore to  apply  them  as  other  circumstances  require. 

We  cannot  leave  this  passage  without  saying  that  not- 
withstanding the  indefiniteness  of  this  portion  of  John's 
gospel  in  respect  to  some  particulars,  there  is  an  air  of 
truthfulness  about  it,  that  cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
any  one  accustomed  to  consider  and  weigh  the  probabilities 
of  history.  We  feel  that  the  narrative  cannot  be  a  fiction — 
it  is  so  circumstantial,  so  natural,  even  life-like  :  so  consist- 
ent in  all  its  parts,  so  consonant  with  the  characters  of  these 
three  disciples,  that  we  want  no  higher  or  clearer  internal 
marks  of  truth.  Bead  verses  3  and  4 — 6  and  8 ;  how 
minute  the  particulars.  Again :  Bead  verses  5  and  6  ;  how 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  characters  of  Peter 
and  John.    Now  read  verses  14  and  15 ;  whftt  more  natural  ? 

VOL.  z. — vo.  L  6 
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The  two  apostles  saw  nothing  either  of  tlie  angek  or  of  the 
Lord.  This  is  confessed.  The  solitary  witness  of  this  won- 
der was  a  lone  woman,  whose  excited  feelings  or  heated 
imagination  sceptics  would  say  misled  her.  Yet  they  name 
her  as  the  witness !  Would  a  deceiver  thus  write  f  We 
think  it  quite  impossible. 

Mark,  to  whom  we  now  turn,  is  a  little  more  particular 
in  some  respects  than  John,  although  his  account  also  is  very 
general.    He  says : 

Mark  xvi.  10,  11.  "  She,"  Mary  Magdalen,  "  went  and 
told  them  that  had  been  with  him,  as  they  mourned  and 
wept,  and  they  when  they  heard  that  he  was  alive  and  had 
been  seen  by  her,  believed  not." 

If  we  turn  to  Luke  xxiv.  10,  we  observe  that  he  joins 
Mary  Magdalen  with  Joanna  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  and  other  women  as  the  bearers  of  this  news,  without 
distinction  of  times  or  places.  His  object  was,  as  has  been 
observed,  to  say  once  for  all,  and  in  general  terms,  that  the 
apostles  received  information  of  the  occurrences  at  the  sepul- 
chre from  the  women.  He  does  not  therefore  contradict 
John  or  Mark.* 

It  is  not  probable,  Mark  intends  to  include  among  the 
number  of  persons  he  refers  to,  the  women  who  had  been 
at  the  sepulchre  and  had  seen  the  angels  and  heard  from 
them  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.  These  would  not  be  likely 
to  discredit  Mary's  words :  besides,  the  unmingled  sorrow 
in  which  Mary  found  those  of  whom  he  speaks,  shows  that 
they  had  not  yet  received  any  intimation  of  the  joyful 
event  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Mark  does  not  include 
Peter  or  John  in  the  number.  But  if  (as  we  have  supposed 
probable)  Mary  hastened  first  after  Peter  and  John  and 
fold  them,  and  afterwards  others,  we  see  why  John  should 


*  Some  commenUton  tuppoBe  that  Lake  should  be  nnderatood  m  fl«yiiig» 
that  Mary  Magdalen  and  her  company  conveyed  the  information  before  the 
other  women ;  at  least  that  some  one  of  them  did  so,  to  some  of  the  apoetleiL 
Hence  they  translate  the  aorist  cXcyoy  ver.  10,  as  a  plnperfeot,  and  the  whole 
Terse  somewhat  in  this  way :  *  Bat  there  were  others  who  had  already  told 
these  things  to  the  apostlei^  namtly,  Mary  Magdalen,  Joanna,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  and  other  women  who  were  with  them."  That  it  to  aay, 
these  women  had  conveyed  the  information  they  possessed  to  the  apostle^ 
or  some  of  them,  before  those  Galilean  women,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  eon- 
text,  returned  from  the  sepnlehre  to  tke  city.    See  note  on  Matt-  txwvL  8. 
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sot  add  as  Mark  does,  "  they  believed  not,"  because  it  is  pro- 
bable John  did  believe,  or  if  not,  that  both  he  and  Peter 
were  prepared  by  what  they  had  seen,  to  give  credit  to  her 
words.  Accordingly  on  hearing  this  second  communication 
of  Maiy,  as  we  suppose, 

Luke  xxiv.  12.  "  Peter  arose  and  ran  "  again  "  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  stooping  down  he  beheld  the  linen  clothes 
laid  by  themselves "  as  he  had  seen  them  before,  *'  and 
departed  wondering  in  himself  at  that  which  was  come  to 
pass." 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  Luke  here  refers  to  the 
visit  which  Peter  made  to  the  sepulchre  in  company  with 
John  (John  xx.  3).  Others  maintain  that  Peter  made  two 
visits  to  the  sepulchre  that  morning, — the  first  in  company 
with  John  and  the  other  alone.  The  question  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  We  incline  to  the  latter  opi- 
nion.* 

On  this  assumption,  we  conclude  that  Luke  refers  to  the 
visit  of  Peter  which  was  generally  best  known,  and  that 
John  writing  at  a  later  period,  and  intending  to  supplement 
Luke,  relates  an  earlier  visit,  when  he  was  Peter's  com- 
panion. From  what  we  know  of  Peter's  character,  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  Mary's  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  her  should  determine  him 
instantly  to  make  a  second  visit.  It  was  just  like  him  to  do 
80.  We  add ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Peter  on  this  second  visit,  either  when  he  was  alone  at 
the  sepulchre  or  on  his  return  from  it.  When  should  we 
anticipate  such  a  gracious  manifestation  to  Peter  alone,  if  not 
on  such  an  occasion  ?  Luke,  it  is  true,  does  not  mention  the 
fibct  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  which  he  speaks.f      The 

*  Some  regard  this  yene  in  Luke,  ae  an  interpolation  made  from  John's 
goipeL  They  say  it  la  not  contained  in  some  of  the  most  authoritatiye  MSS. 
Ae  langnage  is  similar,  and  looks,  it  is  said,  as  though^  it  had  been  copied 
item  John.  But  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  fact  that  similar  words 
ihoold  be  employed  to  eipress  the  same  ideas,  nor  in  the  supposition  that 
Peter  made  two  visits.  Besides  no  part  of  the  commonly  received  text  ought 
to  be  re|ected  except  upon  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  spnriousnefls. 

4  We  nodoe  a  similar  omission  in  Luke  L  20.  He  there^  tells  ns  only  that 
fi^^mrimm^  was  ponishcd  for  his  incredulity  with  dunUmeti.  And  yet  it  is  plain 
ham  verse  62  that  he  was  deprived  of  hearing  also :  a  fact  brought  in  inciden- 
tdly,  out  of  place,  to  complete  the  narrative.    The  English  reader,  however 
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rview  was  secret  and  mjBterious,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ] 
Gt  veil  over  it.     Only  incidentaUy  it  is  mentionedj  as 
Uecl  fact,  by  Luke  and  PauL     [Luke  xxiv*  34;  1  C 
5.] 

be  Lord  having  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  appea: 
in  soon  after  to  Mary  tbe  mother  of  Janiea  and  her  cc 
lOHBj  on  their  return  to  the  city.     It  is  probable  h* 
e  proceeding  to  the  city  at  the  aame  time,  though  i 
;ompany ;  and,  if  we  follow  the  order  of  Luke  3  tiai 
J  both  came  to  the  apostles  before  Peter  arose  to  m^ 
second   visit  to  the  sepulchre.     As  some  harmon 
pose,  however,  Mary  Magdalen  first  came  to  the  aj 
,  or  some  of  them ;  then  the  Galilean  women  of  wh 
£e  speaks  arrived ;  and  soon  after  them,  Mary  the  i 
r  of  James  and  her  party.     We  return  now  to 
(fatt.  xxviii,  9,  10.  "And  as  they  [that  is,  Mary 
Lher  of  James  and  her  companions]  went  to  tell  his  i 
ieSj  behold^  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail.    And  tl 
le  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  him.     T] 
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acconnt  for  the  difference  by  the  manner  in  which  he  made 
his  appearance.  In  the  case  of  these  women  he  approached 
them  as  a  stranger  might  who  chanced  to  be  walking  the 
same  way.  By  his  salutation  simply  he  makes  himself  per- 
fectly known  to  them.  They  fall  at  his  feet,  worshipping, 
and  embraced  them,  which  he  now  permits.  They  feel  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  and  the  identity  of  his  person.  He 
gives  them  no  other  proof,  and  disappears  from  their  view, 
but  how  soon,  or  in  what  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
appearance  to  Mary,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  difference  between 
the  messages  he  sent  to  his  brethren  by  Mary  Magdalen 
and  by  these  women :  the  one  related  to  his  ascension  to 
the  Father,  the  other  to  his  appearance  in  Galilee.  Why 
did  he  not  send  the  same  message  to  his  brethren  by  these 
women  as  he  had  by  Mary  Magdalen  ?  The  reason  we  sug- 
gest is,  that  he  had  in  the  mean  time  ascended  to  the 
Father,  and  fulfilled  the  typical  import  of  the  entering  (^ 
the  High  Priest  within  the  veil  (see  note  on  John  xx. 
17). 

It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  our  Lord's  first 
ascension  into  heaven  was  that  particularly  described  in 
Acts  i.  9,  after  having  been  seen  by  his  disciples  forty  days. 
Yet  on  the  evening  of  the  day  he  arose  he  spoke  of  himself 
as  no  longer  a  proper  inhabitant  of  the  earth  in  his  human 
person  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he 
appeared  and  disappeared,  from  time  to  time,  under  such 
drcnmstances  as  were  wholly  new  and  strange,  and  in  no 
way  agreeable  to  the  state  of  his  body  and  behavior  while 
he  was  truly  and  properly  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  he  was  during  that  period  ordi- 
narily an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  world.  During  the 
ancient  economy,  though  not  then  incarnate,  he  frequently 
appeared,  as  the  Angel  Jehovah,  in  a  visible  form,  to  patri- 
archs and  other  holy  men ;  much  in  the  same  way  he 
appeared  during  these  forty  days  to  his  disciples.  And 
why  should  his  ascension  be  delayed  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  his  risen  body  to  his  disciples  ?  (Acts  x.  40,  41). 
Why  could  he  not  appear  to  them  from  heaven  as  he  after- 
wards did  to  Paul  ?  Is  there  any  text  which  proves  that 
his  risen  body  was  locally  confined  to  the  earth  during  all 
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this  time  f    Tlie  question  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  writers. 

We  have  already  considered  the  reason  why  onr  Lord 
forbade  Mary  to  toach  his  person.  As  it  seems  to  ns,  the 
words  of  our  Lord  are  not  intelligible  except  upon  the  sup- 
position that  he  then  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  Father, 
which  Paul  explains  (Heb.  ix.  24)  ascending  into  heaven 
itself.  But  whether  tliis  means  that  he  ascended  far  above 
all  heavens  (Eph.  iv.  10),  or  that  he  passed  through  all 
heavens  (Ileb.  iv.  14),  or  that  he  ascended  higher  than  the 
heavens  (Heb.  vii.  14),  are  questions  into  which  we  need 
not  inquire.  We  know  not  where  the  place  denoted  by 
the  Saviour's  words  may  be,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  the 
proper  interpretation  of  them  depends  upon  any  such  con- 
siderations. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  inadequate  and  even  low  concep- 
tions of  the  Saviour's  power,  have  had  a  determining  influ- 
ence upon  commentators  in  interpreting  these  words. 
Insensibly  we  are  influenced  by  the  idea  of  difficulty  and 
distance,  as  though  it  would  require  effort  and  time  for  the 
risen  Saviour  to  ascend  to  and  return  from  the  Father. 
Such  impressions  are  erroneous,  and  would  not  be  enter- 
tained a  moment  if  we  could  conceive  adequately  of  the 
attributes  with  which  our  Lord  invested  his  risen  human 
body.  We  know  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful,  the  most 
perfect  work  of  his  almighty  power  and  infinite  skill — the 
tabernacle  of  his  omnipotence.  It  is  neither  unreasonable 
nor  unscriptural  to  believe,  that  he  who  gave  to  the  light 
its  velocity,  and  to  the  lightning  its  power,  would  impart 
to  his  risen  and  regenerated  human  body,  power  transcend- 
ing immeasurably  all  the  powers  of  created  natures,  so  as 
to  make  it  the  fit  instrument  of  his  infinite  purposes.  To 
him  the  universe,  vast  beyond  our  conceptions  as  it  is,  lies 
open  to  his  view,  and  is  accessible  at  his  will.  Its  remotest 
extremes  are  to  him  like  adjacent  apartments  in  the 
Father's  house  (John  xiv.  2 ;  Heb.  iii.  4 ;  John  xvi.  28 ; 
iii.  13 ;  Prov.  xxx.  4).  Who  that  believes  in  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  can  doubt  his  power  to  appear  at 
any  moment  in  any  part  of  the  universe  he  governs.  To 
ascend  to  the  Father,  to  enter  into  the  upper  sanctuary, 
within  the  veil,  into  heaven  itself,  required  of  him,  not 
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effort,  not  time,  but  only  tiie  will  to  do  it.  To  return  from 
thence  to  the  women,  as  they  were  going  from  the  sepul- 
chre to  the  city,  was  no  more  to  him  than  to  pass  from  the 
garden  of  Joseph  to  the  place  where  he  met  them  (see 
Jonmal,  vol.  vii.,  669,  573).  We  now  proceed  to  another 
testimony,  recorded  only  by  Matthew ;  we  mean  the  testi- 
mony of  the  watch,  or  military  guard,  to  the  high  priests. 

About  the  time  the  first  party  of  women  returned,  or,  it 
may  be,  while  they  were  on  their  way. 

Matt,  xxviii.  11.  "  Some  of  the  watch  going  into  the  city, 
showed  to  the  high  priests  all  things  that  were  done." 

How  many  persons  composed  the  watch  we  are  not 
informed ;  nor  do  we  know  how  many  of  their  number 
went  to  the  high  priests.  The  evangelist's  words  would  be 
made  good  if  only  those  of  the  watch  went  who  were  in 
command.  They  went  only  to  the  chief  priests,  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  (probably  to  the  palace),  and  communicated  to 
them  the  things  which  had  occurred.  At  what  time  they 
went  is  not  stated,  but  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was 
after  sunrise.  Where  the  watch  remained  during  the 
mterval  is  an  inquiry  which  we  cannot  resolve.  These 
minute  particulars  are  not  important,  and  for  that  reason 
have  not  been  recorded.  Nor  do  we  know  the  especial 
matter  of  their  communication.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  terrors  of  the  scene  had  bereft  them  of  the  power 
of  minute  observation,  they  were  by  the  same  cause  most 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  presence  of  divine  power,  and 
able  to  exculpate  themselves  from  all  blame.  The  emer- 
gency required  prompt  action.     Accordingly, 

Matt  xxviii.  12-14.  "  They,  viz.  the  high  priests,  assem- 
bled with  the  elders,  and  having  consulted  together,  gave 
the  soldiers  large  money." 

The  body  which  was  thus  convened,  composed  the  San- 
hedrim or  Council  of  Seventy,  established  by  Moses.  The 
same  body  is  referred  to  in  Matt.  xxvi.  5.*  It  is  not  impro- 
bable the  soldiers  repeated  before  the  assembled  council  the 


•  The  word  (mtvaxBiyTtf)  oMembled  may  be  construed  in  connexion  with 
the  word  (rir2()  •ome  of  the  watch.  The  original  is  somewhat  indefinite, 
tend  indeed  is  not  grammatically  exact,  yet  such  as  an  uncultivated  writer 
'Wonld  Tery  DAtoraUy  employ. 
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account  they  had  given  to  the  chief  priests,  and  were  then 
dismissed  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  private  consultation. 
Obviously,  the  measure  proposed,  in  order  to  be  effectual, 
must  have  embraced  all  the  soldiers  employed  on  that  duty ; 
otherwise,  no  concert  in  their  falsehood  could  have  been 
expected,  nor  any  sufficient  inducement  to  suppress  the 
truth.  Yet  the  details  of  this  proceeding  are  wholly  omit- 
ted. We  only  know  the  result  of  their  consultation  and  the 
measures  they  adopted. 

Matt,  xxviii.  13.  "  Saying :  say  ye  his  disciples  came  by 
night  and  stole  him  while  we  slept." 

"  Say  ye" — to  whom  ? — to  Pilate  the  governor  ?  The  se- 
verity of  the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans  renders  the 
supposition  exceedingly  improbable.  We  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve the  soldiers  would  voluntarily  say  to  their  commander 
that  they  slept  on  their  post  and  allowed  the  body  to  be 
stolen,  which  they  had  been  set  to  guard.  Even  if  Pilate 
did  not  regard  the  service  as  an  important  one,  he  would, 
nevertheless,  regard  their  neglect  of  it  a  serious  breach  of 
duty,  severely  punishable.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  priests,  as 
we  infer  from  the  two  verses  following,  was  that  the  soldiers 
should  give  this  out  to  the  people — the  Jewish  public  at 
Jerusalem.  But  how  ?  By  a  direct  and  bold  avowal  of 
their  own  delinquency  ?  Such  an  avowal,  perhaps,  would 
not  have  accomplished  the  object  so  certainly  as  an  indirect 
method.  They  were  rather  to  hint  it  from  time  to  time  as 
opportunity  occurred,  so  as  to  give  occasion  of  suspicion 
against  themselves  rather  than  to  be  open  self-accusers.  In 
this  way  a  rumor  among  the  people  would  be  excited,  which 
might  come  to  the  hearing  of  Pilate.  The  artfulness  of  the 
priests  consisted  (in  the  judgment  of  some  commentators) 
not  so  much  in  the  invention  of  the  falsehood  as  in  their 
contrivance  for  its  diffusion ;  while  others,  not  perceiving 
this,  find  nothing  but  a  gross  inconsistency  in  the  report  it- 
self, which  stamps  it  as  a  palpable  falsehood.  "  Did  the 
soldiers  sleep  ?  How  then  could  they  know  the  disciples 
stole  the  body  ?  Did  they  see  the  disciples  take  it  away  ? 
How  then  could  they  be  asleep  ?" 

Such  an  interpretation  greatly  underrates  the  malicious 
ingenuity  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  so  much  so,  as 
to  reflect  upon  the  credibility  of  the  evangelist     We  can- 
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not  easily  believe,  that  these  astute,  crafty  meu,  after  having 
resolved  to  propagate  a  falsehood  as  the  only  means  of  ex- 
tricating themselves  firom  discredit  with  the  people,  would 
contrive  one  palpably  contradictory  in  itself.    Probably  the 
priests  and  elders  in  secret  council,  resolved  to  fall  back  on 
the  suggestion  they  made  to  Pilate,  as  the  reason  why  he 
should  order  a  guard  to  be  stationed  at  the  sepulchre  (Matt, 
xxvii.  63,  64),  and  pretend  that  what  tkey  fewred  had  'been 
realised,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  Pilate  had  adopted. 
In  this  way  they  complimented  their  own  sagacity,  as  well 
as  maintained  consistency.      Not  being  there  themselves, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  of  their  own  know- 
ledge, whether  it  was  trough  the  wilful  connivance  or  ne- 
gligence of  the  guard  that  the  mischief  happened,  but  they  in- 
sisted no  doubt,  that  in  one  or  the  other  way  it  must  have  hap- 
pened ;  the  latter  supposition  might  be  admitted  as  the  most 
charitable.    As  for  a  dead  man  coming  to  life,  and  coming 
out  of  a  sepulchre  so  securely  closed — the  idea  is  prepos- 
terous I     This,  or  something  of  this  tenor,  the  priests  would 
very  probably  say.     Then,  to  guard  against  any  contradic- 
tory statement  from  the  soldiers,  they  bribed  them  to  let  the 
affair  take  the  course  suggested,  rather  favoring  it  by  inuen- 
does  and  a  suppression  of  the  truth.    Thus  arranged,  the 
rulers  on  the  one  hand  might  say,  "  What  we  foresaw  and 
forewarned  the  governor  against,  and  earnestly  besought 
him  to  prevent,  notwithstanding  all  our  pains,  actually  oc- 
curred.    His  disciples  c&me  by  night  and  stole  the  body 
away  :  a  thing  which  could  not  have  happened  if  the  guard 
had  been  faithful.    How  it  happened  they  best  know.    The 
most  charitable  supposition  is,  that  they  fell  asleep,  and  the 
disciples,  watching  their  opportimity,  opened  the  sepulchre 
and  purloined  the  body." 

The  soldiers  played  their  part  in  the  deception,  as  we  may 
suppose,  by  not  denying,  but  by  ambiguous  conduct,  rather 
confirming  the  bold  assertions  of  the  priests  and  rulers.  How 
easy,  how  natural  was  it  for  them  to  say,  confidentially  to 
some  fidend,  that  not  supposing  any  person  would  dare  to 
come  to  a  place  thus  guarded  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
and  believing  that  the  apprehension  of  any  attempt  to  steal 
the  body  was  quite  preposterous,  they  were  not  so  watch- 
ful as  perhaps  they  ought  to  have  been ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
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drowsineas  might  have  overtaken  them  while  each  depend- 
ed on  the  vigilance  of  the  others,  and  while  thej  were  in 
that  condition  the  disciples  might  have  taken  the  body 
without  their  knowing  it  An  explanation  of  this  8ort,made 
in  confidence,  would  almost  certainly  be  repeated,  with  ad- 
ditions at  each  repetition,  till  it  would  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  common  people  as  a  positive  fact  It  re- 
quires but  little  observation  of  human  nature,  to  perceive 
how  an  effect  of  this  kind  could  be  accomplished.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  popular  mind  to  exaggerate  and  falsify  even 
true  accounts  is  proverbiaL  To  this  natural  disposition  or 
vice  of  the  human  heart  the  priests  and  rulers  appealed  (as 
we  suppose),  substantially,  if  not  circumstantially,  in  the  way 
suggested,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  serious 
difficulty  in  which  the  truth  would  have  involved  them. 
The  contrivance  answered  the  purpose,  for  the  time,  of  par- 
rying the  shock  which  the  unvarnished  truth  would  have 
made  on  the  public.  Yet,  if  we  reflect  but  a  little  on  the 
circumstances,  the  extreme  improbability,  if  not  impossibi- 
lity of  the  report,  will  be  apparent  How  improbable  it 
is  that  all  the  soldiers  (were  there  only  three  of  them) 
should  have  been  asleep  at  the  same  time,  and  so  profoundly 
that  neither  of  them  should  have  been  awakened  by  the 
noise  made  by  the  rolling  away  of  the  large  stone — the 
bringing  forth  of  the  body  after  liberating  it  from  tlie  ban- 
dages, in  which  it  was  wrapped  up !  Again,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  all  the  disciples  had  fled  through  fear,  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  They  convened  secretly  with  closed 
doors,  as  companions  in  sorrow  and  misfortune,  but  so  far  as 
we  know,  for  no  other  reason.  They  had  given  up  all  hope 
in  Jesus  as  Messiah.  They  had  even  embalmed  his  body  to 
preserve  it  a  little  while  from  corruption,  and  others,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  been  done,  prepared  spices,  and  came  to 
the  sepulchre  to  do  it 

Again,  if  we  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  and  that 
of  their  rulers  during  the  three  days  just  closed,  with  their 
conduct,  respectively,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  days 
following  it,  we  sluJl  flnd  it  quite  impossible  to  give  credit 
to  such  a  report,  even  for  a  moment.  For  then  these  timid 
disciples  came  boldly  before  the  people  in  the  temple,  at  Je- 
rusalemy  and  in  the  &/ce  of  the  rulers  preached  the  resurrec- 
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tion  of  Jesus.  They  boldly  charged  them  with  the  murder 
of  Jesus,  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just,  and  the  Prince  of 
life.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  priests  and  rulers  to 
disprove  their  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  thousands  of  the 
common  people,  and  a  great  many  priests,  fully  believed 
the  fact,  and  joined  the  apostles.  To  this  proof  we  shall 
letum  hereafter. 

Matt,  xxviii.  14.  "  And  if  this  shall  come  to  the  gover- 
nor's ears,  we  will  persuade  him  and  secure  you." 

This  promise  was  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  money.  It. 
proves  that  the  soldiers  were  rather  to  conceal  the  matter 
from  the  governor  than  to  declare  it  to  him.  There  were 
chances  that  the  governor  would  not  hear  it,  for  he  com- 
monly resided  at  Csesarea  Palestina ;  and  if  he  should  not 
hear  it,  they  would  be  safe  ;  but  if  the  rumor  should  reach 
him,  then  tiiey  promise  to  persuade,  or  win  him  over  to 
iheir  side.  What  means  they  intended  to  employ  they  do 
not  say.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  be  so  unwise  as 
to  tell  the  soldiers  in  plain  terms,  that  they  would  {ini$ttf 
ttfyvpi^  vel  xf^M^^')  bribe  him,  which  was  no  doubt  their  pur- 
pose. They  knew  the  character  of  Pilate.  He  is  represent- 
ed by  contemporary  authors  as  most  unjust,  avaricious,  and 
venal.  He  had  committed  innumerable  robberies  and  other 
acts  of  flagrant  injustice.  With  him,  everything  was  ac- 
counted right  which  was  profitable  to  his  purse.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  persuade  such  a  judge  and  secure 
the  soldiers  against  his  displeasure. 

Matt  xxviii.  15.  "So  they,"  the  soldiers,  "  took  the  mo- 
ney and  did  as  they  were  taught ;  and  this  saying  is  com- 
monly reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day." 

This  evangelist  wrote  his  gospel,  it  is  probable,  about  the 
year  a.d.  41. 

Until  that  time,  the  report  was  common  among  the  un- 
believing Jews  of  Palestine.  He  gives  us  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Pilate,  or  the  Romans,  or  any  Gentile  nation  ever 
gave  credit  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  believe  Jus- 
tin Martyr  (Apol.  IL),  TertuUian  (Apol.  cap.  v.  21),  and 
Eusebius  (lib.  H.  cap.  ii.),  Pilate  wrote  to  Tiberius  such  an 
account  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  he  was  willing  to  have  the  Senate  decree  divine  honors 
to  him.     Eusebius  intimates  that  Pilate  spoke  of  Ids  resor- 
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rection  and  ascenaion.  But  the  nnbelieying  Jews  took 
great  pains  to  spread  and  perpetuate  this  false  report 
among  their  own  people,  as  is  proved  by  the  writings  of 
their  Rabbins.  The  evangelist  does  not  inform  ns,  in  ex- 
press terms,  what  account  the  assembled  priests  and  elders 
agreed  upon  in  their  meeting,  but  only  upon  what  they  de- 
sired the  soldiers  to  say.  We  have  conjectured  that  they 
fell  back  upon  the  suspicion  they  expressed  to  Pilate,  which 
they  may  have  moulded  into  the  story  contained  in  a  very 
blasphemous  book  called  Tcledoth  Jeschu^*  the  absurdity 
of  which,  as  it  seems  to  those  who  have  the  New  Testa- 
ment, appears  from  the  fact  that  it  ascribes  the  thefb  of  the 
Lord's  body  to  Judas  Iscariot,  who  told  it  to  one  of  their 
sages,  and  by  that  means  they  discovered  the  body,  after  it 
had  been  stolen,  under  the  bed  of  a  river  or  stream  where 
it  had  been  secreted. 

But  even  this  story  tends  to  establish  the  truth  of  Mat- 
thew's narrative ;  for  it  admits  the  fact  that  the  sepulchre, 
after  having  been  thus  secured,  was  found  empty.  Yet  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  the  friends  of  Jesus  to  purloin  the 
body,  for  the  reasons  already  suggested.  How,  then,  can 
we  account  for  the  admitted  fact  except  as  the  evangelist 
does  ?  And  if  he  arose  from  the  dead,  what  more  probable 
than  that  the  rulers — ^his  enemies — to  save  their  credit  with 
the  people,  should  invent  such  a  fable.  We  now  return  to 
the  other  appearances  of  the  Lord  on  this  eventful  day. 
Turning  to  Mark  we  find, 

Mark  xvi.  12,  "  that  after"  his  appearance  to  Mary  "  he 
appeared  in  another  form  {n  Wifm  am^)  unto  two  of  them 
as  they  walked  and  went  into  the  country." 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  general  account  of  an  appear- 
ance which  Luke  records  more  at  length,  which  we  shall 
next  notice.  By  (mother  form^  Mark  means  a  form  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  appeared  to  Mary,  or  in  a  form 
different  from  that  he  bore  during  his  personal  ministry. 
Mark  leaves  us  to  infer  that  these  two  recognised  him,  be- 

*  The  piinoipal  pari,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  book,  is  transcribed  into 
Eisenmenger's  Entdechtes  Jndenthnm  (see  yoL  L  p.  189),  and  translated  into 
Qerman.  It  is  also  published  in  Wagenseil's  Tela  Ignea  Satans.  It  is  said 
the  Jews  hare  the  oostom  to  read  this  book  in  their  houses  on  Christmas  eve, 
in  order  to  dUktmor  C^riti  and  tea^  thrir  ehiidrm  to  bUuphmru. 
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cause,  he  says,  they  went  and  told  it  to  the  residue.  Bnt 
he  does  not  tell  ns  when  or  how,  or  what  passed  between 
them,  nor  to  what  place  they  were  going.  Some  commen- 
tators suppose  the  change  in  his  appearance  arose  from  the 
change  of  his  dress ;  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  change  in 
his  person.  Others  inquire  whether  his  dress  was  not  vision- 
ary, and  if  not,  how,  when,  or  where  he  procured  it  ?  whe- 
ther he  created  it,  or  received  it  from  an  angel  ?  whether  it 
was  the  dress  he  wore  before  he  suffered  ?  Such  inquiries 
cannot  be  resolved  by  the  text,  nor  would  they  shed  light 
on  the  way  of  salvation  if  they  could.  In  connexion  with 
this  text  we  now  turn  to 

Luke  xxiv.  13.  "And] behold  two  of  them  went  that 
same  day  to  a  village  called  Emmaus,  which  was  from  Je- 
rusalem about  three-score  furlongs." 

Luke  here  supplies  us  with  some  particulars  which  Mark 
passed  over.  Oleopas,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  two  disci- 
ples, and  the  place  in  the  country  they  were  going  to  was 
Emmaus,  a  village  about  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  situated,  as  is  supposed,  at  the 
north-west,  say,  about  three  hours'  walk  from  the  city. 

Luke  xxiv.  14,  16.  "  And  they  talked  together  of  all 
these  things  which  had  happened,  and  it  came. to  pass, 
while  they  communed  and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew 
near  and  went  with  them,  but  their  eyes  were  holden  that 
ihey  should  not  know  him." 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Lord  mentioned  by 
Luke,  being  the  same  as  the  second  mentioned  by  Mark. 
It  was  probably  the  fourth.  Cleopas,  it  is  supposed,  was 
otherwise  called  Alpheus.  He  was  the  husband  of  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  father  of 
James  the  less  (Matt.  x.  3;  Luke  vi.  15;  John  xix.  25), 
and  of  Joseph  or  Joses.  His  wife,  consequently,  was  that 
other  Mary  who  accompanied  Mary  Magdalen  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  xxvii.  56,  61). 
We  have  seen  that  on  her  return  from  the  sepulchre  the 
Lord  appeared  to  her  and  her  companion,  and  permitted 
them  to  embrace  his  feet  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Cleopas  left  Jerusalem  for  Emmaus  before  Mary  his  wife 
returned  to  the  city  from  the  sepulchre,  or  at  least  before 
he  met  with  her.    He  shared  deeply  in  the  attachment 
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licli  she  bore  to  the  SaTionr.  His  conntenanca  (ver.  17) 
pwed  his  sadness,  and  his  conversation  the  burden  of  his 
art  (ver.  14).  Had  he  felt  otlierwisej  it  is  not  probable 
ii^otild  have  been  thus  favored. 

be  topics  of  their  conversation,  we  may  eafely  infer, 
Ire  those  enumerated  in  verses  19-24 :  Jesne  of  Nazareth, 
greatest  of  the  prophets ;  the  sin   and  folly  of  the 
and  nilexa  in  procuring  his  crucifixion ;  their  own 
Etppointed  hopes ;  the  startling  report  of  the  women  who 
early  at  the  sepulchre ;  the  confirmation  of  it  in  pari 
home  of  their  male  companions.    What  themes ! 
hTiile  tliey  were  communing  and  reasoning,  Jesus  drew 
Ir,  in  the  guise  of  a  stranger,  and  walked  along  with 
Mark,  we  have  seen,  intimates  that  his  form  was 
Lnged.    Luke  intimates  that  an  efleet  was  produced  upon 
vision .     Both  amount  to  the  same  thing,  for  both 
cribe  the  cause  from  the  effect,  which  might  be  pro- 
Jed  by  the  divine  power  in  many  ways,  but  in  what  way 
not  bo  known  except  by  revelation,  which  in  this 
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superior  informatioii,  but  call  forth  a  statement  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  Lord  desired  to  instruct  them.  Ap- 
proaching them,  then,  in  this  way,  he  invested  the  interview 
with  the  drapery  of  common  life,  kept^their  minds  tranquil 
and  open  to  the  instruction  he  intended  to  impart.  Con- 
tinuing with  them  through  the  greater  part  of  the  way  (as 
we  may  infer  from  ver.  27  that  he  did),  he  gave  them  indu- 
bitable prooft  of  the  reality  of  his  human  person,  which 
were  still  further  confirmed  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
by  his  partaking  of  food  with  them,  and  afterwards  by  his 
closing  the  interview  with  an  act  he  had  often  performed  in 
their  presence,  which  instantly  reminded  them  of  his  per- 
son. Was  it  possible  for  them,  after  such  an  interview, 
under  such  circumstances,  so  long  continued  and  with  suoh 
proofs  as  they  must  have  had  during  this  long  walk  of  his 
human  bodily  presence,  to  doubt  whether  he  was  truly  a 
man  having  flesh  and  bones,  or  a  mere  spirit?  Their 
astonishment  came  after  the  designed  impression  had  been 
made,  and  could  not  invalidate  the  previous  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  his  bodily  presence.  The  effect  of  a  sudden, 
imlooked  for,  miraculous  appearance  would  have  been  very 
different,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Luke  xxiv.  19.  "  And  they  said  unto  him,  Concerning 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  deed  before  Gtod  and  all  the  people." 

Cleopas  answered  the  first  question,  and  perhaps  this 
question  also.  The  answer,  however,  is  ascribed  to  both ; 
but,  whichever  of  the  two  spoke,  the  record  is  historically 
exact* 

Luke  xxiv.  20,  21.  "  And  how  the  chief  priests  and  our 
mlers  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  have 
crucified  him.  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which 
should  have  redeemed  Israel.  And  besides  all  this,  to-day 
is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done." 

*  Whil«  they  tpeak  «f  the  liord  Jesm  with  the  greatest  respect,  it  is 
rmarksble  that  they  do  not  give  him  the  higher  title  which  he  claimed — 
Son  of  God.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  not  expedient  to  allude  to  raoh  a  snb- 
Jeet  in  eooTersation  with  one  whom  they  took  to  be  a  stranger ;  or  perhaps 
thdr  own  Tiews  of  his  drrine  nature  were  not,  at  that  time,  clearly  defined. 
We  obserre  also  a  common  Hebrew  cironmlocntion,  to  express  the  superla- 
tire  degree :  <*  A  prophei  mighty  before  God,"  means  a  mo9t  mighty  pn>phei, 
tkigr4aU9i  afih$pr9pM$.    fiee  other  examples  in  Geo.  tI  11 ;  x  9. 
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serve  the  mixture  of  feeling,  perliaps  we  should  aay, 
Islurbed  or  unsettled  j  udgment  of  these  attached  disci- 

Evidently  tlaey  did  not  know  isrhat  to  think  about 
unlocked  for  « vents.     While  they  held  firmly  to  the 
'  that  he  was  not  only  a  true  prophet,  but  the  greatest 
}  prophets  that  had  appeared,  he  was  not  in  other 
3ts  what  they  took  him  to  be.     During  his  ministry 
^vere  confident  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  whose 
m  and  office  would  be  the  redemption  of  Israel,     But 
s  they  supposed  they  were  mistaken ;  and  this  espec- 
,  however  cherished,  was  cut  off,  so  they  thought,  by 
loniinious  deatli-    These  things  seemed  to  prove,  that 
igh  he  was  a  true  and  a  very  great  prophet  yet  he 
[iijt  the  Hessiah^  the  Eedeemer  of   Israel-    Conse- 
ly,  the  national  hope  was  still  longer  to  be  deferred, 
8rael  must  yet  remain  (how  long  they  knew  not)  in 
i^e  to  their  enemies*    But  this  was  not  all ; 
CO  zxiv<  22,  23,  *^  Certain  women  also  of  our  company 

m  astonished  who   were  early*  at  tlie  sepulchre. 

• 
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priests  and  rulers,  and  even  put  to  death  with  the  consent, 
nay,  upon  the  demand  of  his  own  people  (John  xii.  34)  ? 
Impossible  I  And  then  again,  how  could  he  die  and  be 
kid  in  the  sepulchre  until  the  third  day,  and  after  that 
come  to  life  again  ?  And  were  that  possible,  how  could  it 
prove  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Bedeemer  of  Israel  ?  To 
tbese  difficulties,  especially  the  last,  our  Lord  addressed 
himself. 

Here  we  pause  for  the  present ;  first  suggesting  to  the 
reader,  for  his  consideration,  the  question  "In  what  respects 
were  the  views  of  these  devoted  and  faithful  disciples  of 
the  office  and  work  of  Christ  erroneous  or  defective  ?" 
That  they  were  so  in  some  respects  is  evident  from  the 
two  following  verses,  but  that  their  error  consisted  simply 
or  chiefly  in  their  expecting  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the 
land  of  the  covenant,  and  their  deliverance  from  their 
bondage  to  the  nations,  as  many  commentators  suppose,  is 
by  no  means  clear. 

PfflLO. 


Abt.  UL — ^Mellee's   Beabing  op  Gbology  on  Natubal 

AND  BeVEALED  BeLIGION. 

The  Tsstdcont  of  the  Boceb  :  or,  Geology  in  its  Bearings 
on  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Bevealed.  By 
Hugh  Miller.  With  Memorials  of  the  Death  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Autlior.  Boston  :  Gt)uld  &  Lincoln  ;  New 
York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  1857. 

The  high  expectations  that  have  been  entertained  of  this 
work,  as  a  fresh  and  important  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  prove  to  have  been  quite  unauthorized. 
It  answers  neither  to  the  demands  of  the  theme,  nor  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  It  is  not  indeed  a  new  work,  but 
consists  mainly  of  lectures  that  were  delivered  several 
years  since,  and  contributes  no  new  facts  or  principles  to 
the  science;  and,  though  largely  controversial,  clears  up 
none  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  theory  Mr.  Miller 
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maintains  is  embarrassed.  Instead  of  presenting  original, 
scientific,  and  far-reaching  views,  bespeaking  a  strong  grasp 
of  the  subject,  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  principles, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  the  facts  which  it  professes  to  solve, 
it  is  superficial  and  undemonstrative  ;  and  reveals  a  very  in- 
adequate appreciation  both  of  the  scheme  which  he  main- 
tains and  the  views  which  he  opposes— omitting  some  of 
tlie  most  important  questions  he  should  have  discussed ; 
failing  to  establish  the  conclusion  he  deduces  from  the 
facts  which  he  recites ;  attempting  to  reconcile  his  specu- 
lations with  the  Sacred  History  by  hypotheses  that  are 
groundless  and  subversive  of  the  divine  word  ;  and  resort- 
ing to  expedients  to  confute  and  discredit  those  who  dissent 
from  his  -doctrines  that  bear  the  stamp  of  prejudice  and 
resentment  rather  than  of  candor. 

His  failure,  however,  to  produce  an  attractive  and  useful 
work  is  not  the  fault  of  the  theme.  There  are  few  topics 
that  present  a  wider  field  for  original,  ingenious,  and  in- 
structive discussion,  or  on  which  an  able  treatise  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  Had  he  fairly 
grappled  with  the  questions  that  demand  investigation,  and 
treated  them  in  a  proper  spirit,  even  though  he  had  given 
his  advocacy,  as  he  has,  to  the  cause  of  error,  he  would 
have  secured  the  respectful  regard  of  the  public,  and  might 
at  least  have  contributed  something  to  bring  the  contro- 
versy to  a  quicker  determination.  '  Is  speculative  geology, 
as  its  advocates  claim,  a  demonstrative  science  ?  Are  the 
theories  that  are  generally  held,  respecting  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  strata,  founded  on  facts,  and  in  harmony 
with  tlie  laws  of  nature  ?  Is  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
those  theories  respecting  the  age  of  tlie  world  legitimate  ? 
Is  geology  entitled  to  the  influence  its  advocates  claim  for 
it  in  tlie  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  history  of  the  crea- 
tion and  deluge?  Are  the  methods  by  which  geologists 
attempt  to  reconcile  that  history  with  their  doctrines  legiti- 
mate? Can  they  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  objec- 
tions that  are  alleged  against  tlieir  theory?  These  and 
other  questions  that  are  in  debate  between  the  two  par- 
ties are  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  demand  a  thorough, 
impartial,  and  scientific  investigation.  They  are- not  to  be 
evaded.    They  are  not  to  be  determined  by  assumptions, 
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conjectures,  or  hypotheses.  They  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
declamation.  Had  they  been  handled  by  Mr.  Miller  with 
candor  and  ability,  we  should  have  welcomed  his  discussion, 
thongh  he  had  maintained  views  from  which  we  dissent. 

But  unfortunately  he  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
temper  which  the  task  requires.  His  volume  presents  the 
most  decided  evidence  that  he  was  not  master  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  real  basis 
on  which  his  own  scheme  rests.  Of  some  of  the  most  fun- 
damental and  formidable  objections  to  it  he  seems  not  to 
have  caught  a  glimpse ;  and  he  had  no  comprehension  of 
the  principles  on  which  its  truth  or  falsehood  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. He  brought  to  the  subject  narrow  and  prejudiced 
views,  far  too  much  self-confidence,  and  a  disposition  to 
disgrace  his  opponents  by  caricature  and  ridicule,  instead 
of  meeting  them  with  fair  arguments;  and  the  result  is  a 
work  that  impairs  instead  of  sustaining  his  reputation,  and 
discredits  in  place  of  subserving  the  cause  he  attempted  to 
advocate. 

L  He  indicates,  thus,  a  radical  misapprehension  of  the 
subject,  in  the  representation  which  he  makes  that  specula- 
tive geology  18  a  science.    He  says : — 

"  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  that  geology  is  now  a  science  ; 
and  that  individuals  unacquainted  ynXh  it  in  its  character  as 
such,  place  themselves  in  positions  greatly  more  perilous  than 
they  seem  to  think,  when  they  enter  on  the  field  of  argument 
with  men  who  have  for  many  years  made  it  a  subject  of  special 
study."— P.  355. 

He  speaks  of  it  in  like  manner  throughout  his  volume  as 
a  science ;  meaning  by  the  term,  not  merely  a  system  of 
ascertained  facts  respecting  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
strata,  but  of  facts  of  which  the  causes  are  known  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  wrought  their  effects,  so  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  those  causes  and  laws  are  of  a  demon- 
strative character ;  like  the  deductions  in  astronomy  from 
the  gravitating  and  projectile  forces,  and  the  laws  that 
govern  bodies  moving  under  their  agency.  Among  these 
deductions  he  places  the  great  age  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
earth.    He  says : — 

MWVV 
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"  It  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  the  existence  of  a  sonthern  hemi- 
sphere, or  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  both  its  own  axis  and 
the  great  solar  centre,  that  untold  ages  ere  man  had  sinned  or 
9ufferedy  the  animal  creation  exhibited  exactly  its  present  state 
of  war."— P.  103. 

And  he  regards  that  conclusion  as  founded  directly  on 
the  strata  themselves.  He  everywhere  assumes  and  im- 
plies that  the  fact  that  the  strata  are  of  the  depth  that  they 
are,  that  they  consist  of  such  elements  as  they  do,  and  that 
they  imbed  such  species  and  masses  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal relics,  demonstrates  that  such  immeasurable  periods, 
as  he  maintains,  were  employed  in  their  formation.  The 
strata  themselves,  however,  are  not  the  ground  of  the  infer- 
ence geologists  draw  respecting  the  vast  age  of  the  earth. 
They  do  not  determine,  nor  furnish  the  means  of  determin- 
ing, the  length  of  the  period  that  was  occupied  in  their 
deposition.  That  depended  on  the  sources  from  which 
their  materials  were  drawn ;  the  energy  of  the  agents  by 
which  they  were  transported  to  the  places  of  their  depo- 
sition ;  the  extent  of  tlie  areas  on  which  those  agents  acted 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  frequency  and  length  of  the  periods 
of  their  activity  ;  and  other  conditions  of  which  the  strata 
themselves  present  no  exact  measure.  The  inference  of 
the  great  age  of  the  earth  accordingly  is  deduced  by  geolo- 
gists, not  from  the  strata  themselves,  but  from  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  forces  and  processes  by  which  they  were 
formed :  and  that  hypothesis  is,  that  Iheir  materials  were 
derived  by  disintegration  from  granite  mountains  and  plains 
of  previous  continents  and  islands,  and  that  the  agents  by 
which  they  were  disintegrated  and  transported  to  the  places 
of  their  deposition  were  those  identically  in  kind,  and  the 
scale  and  energy  of  their  action,  by  which  somewhat  simi- 
lar effects  are  now  wrought  by  rains,  rivers,  floods,  and  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  sea.  And  grant  them  that  hypo- 
thesis, and  their  deduction  of  the  vast  age  of  the  world  is 
legitimate.  But  that  postulate  is  in  all  its  parts  gratuitously 
assumed.  It  is  a  mere  hypothesis  that  there  were  such  gra- 
nite continents.  No  proof  is  alleged  or  can  be  that  they  ever 
had  a  being.  If  it  be  supposed  that  such  continents  existed, 
there  is  no  proof  or  probability  that  the  materials  of  the 
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strata  were  derived  from  them.  Instead,  it  is  demonstrable, 
as  we  showed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  disintegrating 
agents  that  are  now  in  activity, — heat,  moisture,  frost, 
floods,  could  never  have  reduced  such  continents  to  dust 
and  sand,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  furnish  the  materials  of  the 
strata ;  and  that  rivers  and  floods  could  never  have  borne 
their  detritus  to  the  ocean ;  nor  tides  and  currents  diffused  it 
over  the  wide  areas  which  the  strata  occupy.  No  such 
effects  are  now  wrought  by  those  agents.  Tliey  are  totally 
inadequate  to  their  production.  The  recent  soundings  of 
the  Atlantic  along  the  line  of  the  projected  telegraph  do 
not  indicate  that  any  deposits  are  forming  there  of  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  borne  from  the  shores  of  the  continent  at 
the  west,  from  which  a  vast  body  of  water  descends  to  the 
ocean,  near  the  point  where  that  line  strikes  the  shore  ;  or 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Africa. 
The  dupposition  that  the  earthy  matter  borne  down  by  the 
rivers  of  Canada  and  New  England  is  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  distance  of  500  to  1000  miles, 
18  as  contradictory  to  fact,  and  as  absurd  as  it  were  to  suppose 
that  the  sands  of  the  Niger  are  deposited  there.  Their  mud 
and  sand  fall  at  their  mouths,  and  chiefly  in  the  narrow  cir- 
cuit within  which  their  waters  are  distinguishable  from  those 
of  the  ocean.  The  deposits  of  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
Orinoco,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Nile,  seldom  extend  over 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  inference  accordingly  deduced  by  geologists  of  the 
great  age  of  the  world,  is  not  founded  on  the  strata  tliem- 
selves,  considered  simply  as  they  are,  but  on  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  agents  and  processes  by  which  tliey 
were  formed,  and  an  hypothesis  devised  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  accounting  for  their  construction.  Instead  of  being 
founded  on  the  facts  of  the  strata,  it  is  founded  on  facts 
that  are  purely  supposititious,  and  lie  altogether  out  of  the 
sphere  of  practical  and  demonstrative  geology.  Neither 
that  inference,  nor  any  of  the  hypothetical  postulates  on 
which  it  rests,  which  constitute  the  main  elements  of  specu- 
lative geology,  has  any  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific 
truth.  Such  deductions  from  gratuitous  and  false  assump- 
tions can  be  of  no  higher  authority  than  the  postulates  from 
which  they  are  drawn. 
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hie  process  by  which  they  reach  the  conclnsion  that  t 
Ih  is  of  a  vast  age  is  a  fallacy ;  as,  in  the  premise  fr<: 
Ich  tliey  reason,  they  assume  the  point  on  which  t 
IstioHj  whetlier  their  inference  respecting  the  worl< 
1  is  just  or  not,  tiirna  ;  namely,  that  the  agents  and  fore 
Iwliich  the  modifications  tliat  have  taken  place  in  t 
Ill's  crust  were  wrought,  were  the  same  in  kind,  ener^ 

tlie  rapidity  with  wliich  they  produced  their  effects, 
fee  that  are  now  working  somewtiat  similar  changes 
J  earth*ti  surface.    Expressed  syllogistically,  their  arg 
13 1  i*i  the  following: — 

hie  forces  that  are  now  piodncing  changes  in  the  eart] 
lace  arc  fh<:>se  in  nature,  energy,  and  rapidity  of  acti 
Iwhich  all  the  great  modifications  of  the  earth's  crust 
per  ages  wore  wrought.    But  very  long  periods  are  ni 

lired  by  these  forces— hundreds  and  thousands  of  year& 
Iccomplish  very  slight  changes  of  tlie  rocks,  the  strai 

course  of  rivers,  &c.    TIi  ere  fore,  immense  periods, 
li  J  of  uncounted  years,  myriads  and  millions  of  ages,  we 
formation  of  the  strain^  the  elevation  ai 
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accomplishment.  But  such  a  mode  of  arguing  is  altogether 
unscientific,  and- leads  to  the  most  false  and  absurd  conclu- 
sions. On  the  same  principle  it  may  be  proved  that  many 
of  the  living  tenants  of  the  globe  have  subsisted  here  through 
a  long  tract  of  ages.  Let  the  rate,  for.  example,  at  which 
men  increase  in  height  after  reaching  maturity,  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  their  growth  at  all  other  period^,  and  it  will 
result  that  all  who  have  reached  near  their  full  height  are 
thousands  of  years  old.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  person 
whose  height  is  seventy-two  inches  and  a  half,  and  his  age 
seventy-five  years ;  but  he  was  six  feet  in  height  when  he 
entered  his  twenty-first  year ;  he  has  grown,  therefore,  but 
a  half  inch  during  the  last  fifty-five  years.  Let  that  then 
be  assumed  as  the  rate  at  which  his  preceding  growth  had 
taken  place ;  and  it  results  that  seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  must  have  passed,  ere  he  reached 
the  height  of  six  feet,  and  that  his  whole  life  is  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  And  as  what  is 
true  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  must  be  true  of 
other  persons  who  have  reached  maturity,  it  results  that  all 
who  have  attained,  or  nearly  attained,  their  full  height, 
must  have  lived  through  five,  six,  or  seven  thousand  years. 

Li  like  manner  the  willow  waving  its  branches  near  my 
window,  that  was  planted  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  had  reached  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  when 
it  completed  its  hundredth  year,  lias  added  but  a  single  inch 
to  its  height  from  tliat  time.  If  that  then  is  taken  as  the 
rate  of  its  preceding  growth,  it  results  that  its  life  has 
extended  through  the  vast  period  of  sixty  thousand  and  fifty 
years ;  and  so  of  other  trees.  And  this  result  is  as  scientific 
and  unanswerable  as  the  conclusion  of  geologists  is  respect- 
ing the  immense  age  of  the  earth.  Tlie  principle  of  the 
argument  is  the  same ;  and  if  the  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  earth  is  deduced  according  to  the  "  strictest  rules  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,"  so  also  is  the  like  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  age  of  human  beings,  trees,  and  other  living  tenants 
of  the  globe. 

Tliat  this,  however,  is  the  shadowy  basis  on  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  speculative  geology  rests,  Mr.  Miller  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  unaware !  lie  had  the  fullest  impres- 
sion tliat  his  theoretical  system  was  built  on  an  indisputable 
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foundation  of  fact,  and  regarded  his  deduction  of  the  age  of 
the  world  as  drawn  from  the  real  facts  of  his  observation, 
instead  of  the  supposititious  facts  of  the  hypothesis  by  which 
he  attempts  to  account  for  his  facts  of  observation  ?  And 
this  shows  that  he  .was  not  master  of  his  siil)ject ;  that  he 
had  never  thoroughly  scanned  the  principles  on  which  he 
proceeded  ;  that  he  was  misled  by  fallacies,  and  employed 
himself  in  imposing  them  on  his  readers. 

n.  His  theory  that  the  globe  was  in  a  state  of  fusion  at 
the  formation  of  the  primary  rocks,  is  equally  unscientific, 
and  at  war  with  the  laws  of  matter.    He  says : — 

''  "During  the  Azoic  period,  ere  life  appears  to  have  begun  on 
our  planet,  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  seems  to  have  been 
so  high,  that  the  strata,  at  first  deposited  apparently  in  water, 
passed  into  a  semi-fluid  state,  became  strangely  waved  and  con- 
torted, and  assumed  in  its  composition  a  highly  crystalline  cha- 
racter. Such  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  fundamental  or 
gneiss  deposits  of  the  period.  In  the  over-lying  mica-schist  there 
is  still  much  of  contortion  and  disturbance ;  whereas,  the  clay- 
slate,' which  lies  over  all,  gives  evidence  in  its  more  mechanical 
texture  and  the  regularity  of  its  strata,  that  a  gradual  refrigera- 
tion of  the  general  mass  had  been  taking  place,  and  that  the 
close  of  the  Azoic  period  was  comparatively  quiet  and  oooL 
Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  jxiriod  of 
excessive  heat,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had  stood  at  the  boiling 
point  even  at  the  sm^ce,  and  much  higher  in  the  profounder 
depths,  and  farther,  that  the  half-molten  cruM  of  th^  earth 
stretched  out  over  a  molten  abyss^  was  so  thin  that  it  could  not 
support,  save  for  a  short  time,  after  some  convulsion,  even  a 
small  island  above  the  sea  level.  What,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  be  the  aspect  of  the  scene,  optically  exhibited,  from  some 
point  in  space  elevated  a  few  hundred  yards  over  the  sea  ?  It 
would  be  simply  a  blank,  in  Which  the  intensest  glow  of  fire 
would  fail  to  be  seen  at  a  few  yards  distance.  An  inconsiderable 
escape  of -steam  frcrm  the  safety-valve  of  a  railway  engine  forms 
so  thick  a  screen,  that  as  it  lingers  for  a  moment  in  passing 
opposite  the  carriage  windows,  the  passengers  fail  to  discern 
through  it  the  landscape  beyond.  A  continuous  stratum  of  steam, 
then,  that  attained  to  the  height  of  even  our  present  atmosphere, 
would  wrap  up  the  earth  in  a  darkness  gross  and  palpable  as 
that  of  Egypt  of  old, — a  darkness  through  which  even  a  single 
ray  of  light  would  M  to  penetrate.    And«beneath  this  thick 
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esDopy  the  unseen  deep  would  literally  *boa  as  a  pot,'  wildlt/ 
tempested  Jrom  bdow ;  while  from  time  to  time  more  deeply 
teaied  conmdaiona  would  upheave  sudden  to  the  surface  vast 
tracts  of  semi-molten  rocks,  soon  again  to  disappear,  and  from 
which  waves  of  bulk  enormous  would  roll  outwards  to  meet  in 
wild  conflict  with  the  giant  waves  of  other  convulsions,  or 
to  return  to  hiss  and  sputter  against  the  irUenselj/  heated  and  fast 
foundering  mass,  whose  violent  upheaval  had  first  elevated  and 
sent  them  abroad.  Such  would  be  the  probable  state  of  things 
during  the  times  of  the  earlier  gneiss  and  mica-schist  deposits, — 
times  buried  deep  in  that  chaotic  night  or  evening,  which  must 
have  continued  to  exist  for  mayhap  manf/  ages  after  that  hegirv- 
ning  of  things  in  which  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  which  preceded  the  first  day." — ^Pp.  196,  197. 

As  this  supposition  that  the  globe  was  at  that  period  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  is  a  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  entertained 
by  a  class  of  geologists  that  the  earth  waa  created  in  a  state 
of  intense  fusion,  or  else  in  a  state  of  gas  from  its  excessive 
heat,  from  which  it  passed  by  refrigeration  into  a  molten 
ocean,  Mr.  Miller  here  indicates  that  he  held  that  hypo- 
thesis :  and  he  assumed  accordingly,  as  the  passage  shows, 
that  the  interior  of  the  earth  continued  molten,  and  that  it 
was  owing  to  great  evolutions  of  heat  in  its  depths,  and  to 
violent  expansions  and  fluctuations  that  were  consequent  on 
them,  that "  vast  tracts  of  semi-molten  rocks ''  were  upthrown 
to  the  surface;  that  continents  and  mountains  were  at 
length  raised  into  the  atmosphere;  and  the  solid  crust 
environing  the  burning  deep,  which  as  he  supposed  is  still 
within,  18  now  sometimes  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  cur- 
rents of  liquid  lava  are  driven  ont  by  volcanoes  on  to  the 
surface ;  and  his  whole  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  strata, 
and  the  age  of  the  earth,  rests  on  that  hypothesis  as  its  basis. 
But  that  hypothesis  is  altogether  unscientific.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  matter.  The  fusion  of 
matter  by  heat  is  not  a  natural,  but  an  artificial  state,  or 
the  consequence  of  chemical  action.  Tliere  is  no  such  thing 
known  as  the  fusion  of  a  mineral  or  any  other  substance, 
except  as  the  consequence  of  combustion,  or  the  chemical 
action  of  one  substance  on  another  that  previously  existed 
in  a  different  state.  The  supposition,  accordingly,  of  the 
creation  of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  as  contradictory  to 
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nature  and  as  absurd,  as  the  supposition  would  be  of  the  crea- 
tion of  results  of  gravity  without  gravity  itself,  or  auy thing 
else  that  exists  only  as  the  effect  of  a  specific  cause,  the  pre- 
cedence and  action  of  which  are  indispensable  conditions  to 
the  existence  of -that  effect. 

Next,  it  implies  that  there  was  then  an  immeasurably 
greater  amount  of  combustible  elements  in  the  matter  of  the 
globe,  and  of  heat,  than  now  belongs  to  it.  Tliere  is  not  tlie 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  hundred  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  inflammable  matter  in  the  globe,  if  it 
were  all  kindled,  that  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  its  mineral  mass  to  a  state  effusion.  The  propor- 
tion of  matter  that,  like  sulphur,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  is 
capable  of  easy  combustion,  and  developing  such  a  mea- 
sure of  heat  as  to  melt  incombustible  matter,  such  as  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  mountains,  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  very 
small.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  amount 
of  heat,  latent  and  developed,  at  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
was  essentially  greater  than  now  belongs  to  it,  which  is 
undoubtedly  small  compared  to  what  would  be  requisite  to 
the  fusion  of  its  whole  mass.  The  supposition,  therefore, 
that  those  elements  existed  originally  in  so  much  greater 
proportions  tlian  they  now  do,  is  wholly  unauthorized  and 
unscientific.  To  build  on  it  is  not  to  build  upon  real,  but 
upon  supposititious  facts ;  to  erect  not  a  scientific  structure, 
but  a  mere  fabric  of  fancy. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  equally  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  chemical  action  and  heat,  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
earth  had  been  in  the  state  of  fusion  which  he  imagines,  it 
could  have  given  birth  to  the  effects  which  he  ascribes  to 
it.  He  assumes  that  the  ||lobe,  when  in  a  state  of  the  most 
intense  fusion,  would  still  contain  in  its  depths  immense 
quantities  of  inflammable  matter,  capable  of  yet  higher 
degrees  of  combustion,  of  giving  out  fresh  quantities  of 
heat,  and  of  expanding  by  that  means  the  burning  ocean 
surrounding  it,  and  throwing  vast  masses  of  the  semi- 
molten  rock  on  the  surface  into  islands,  continents,  and 
mountains.  But  no  such  half-inflamed  matter,  no  such 
undeveloped  forces,  could  exist  in  the  depths  of  such  a 
world.  If  it  were  created  in  the  form  of  gas — because  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  heat  called  into  being  with  it — and  it 
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passed  from  that  to  a  molten  state,  there  plainly  could  be 
no  part  of  it  that,  on  assuming  a  molten  form,  could  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  higher  measure  of  heat  than  it  then  had,  and 
continue  in  its  molten  state.  On  passing  from  a  gaseous  to 
a  molten  state,  it  would  of  necessity,  at  the  moment  of  its 
transition  to  the  latter,  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
developed  heat  that  was  consistent  with  its  passing  from 
the  shape  of  gas  into  that  condition.  It  would  contain  no 
matter  that  was  not  at  the  highest  possible  point  of  fusion ; 
and  none,  therefore,  capable  of  any  such  further  chemical 
action  on  itself  as  to  give  rise  to  the  development  of  fresh 
measures  of  heat,  or  the  evolution  of  fresh  quantities  of  gas, 
and  thereby  throw  the  ocean  into  commotion,  and  break  its 
rocky  crust  into  fragments,  or  raise  it  into  continents  and 
islands.  And  so  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  its  cooling. 
From  the  nature  of  tlie  process,  no  elements  would  at  any 
time  exist  in  the  depths  of^the  earth  capable,  by  a  sponta- 
neous action  on  each  other,  of  rising  to  a  more  active  com- 
bustion, or  developing  a  higher  measure  of  heat,  and 
thereby  creating  expansions  and  commotions.  The  forces  of 
the  several  elements  would  of  necessity  continue  in  an  equi- 
librium with  each  other,  and  the  ocean  remain  through  all 
its  depths  in  a  dead  calm,  with  the  exception  of  the  move- 
ments occasioned  by  the  descent  of  solidified  masses  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre ;  for  the  solidification  would  begin 
there — not  at  the  surface.  As  the  particles  at  the  surface 
that  assumed  a  solid  shape,  and  the  masses  formed  by 
them,  would,  by  the  closer  approach  of  their  parts,  be  rela- 
tively heavier  than  the  molten  lava  occupying  equal  space, 
they  would  instantly  descend,  and  drive  the  hotter  fluid  to 
the  top,  till  at  length  the  temperature  at  the  centre  became 
lower  than  at  any  point  between  that  and  the  surface,  and 
the  matter  there  assumed  a  solid  form. 

Mr.  Miller's  assumption,  therefore,  that  inflammable 
matter  like  sulphur,  carbon,  or  oxygen,  would  exist  in  the 
depths  of  such  a  molten  world,  tliat  had  not  undergone 
combustion,  and  capable  therefore  of  fresh  inflammation,  and 
the  evolution  of  vast  sums  of  heat,  gas,  and  vapors,  that 
would  shake  the  surface  with  earthquakes,  throw  up  islands 
and  continents,  and  vent  themselves  in  volcanoes,  is  wholly 
Tmscientific,  and  against  the  laws  of  matter ;  and,  if  admit- 
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ted,  would  confate,  instead  of  sustaining,  his  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  strata.  For  if  the  earth  had  been  created 
in  such  a  gaseous  or  molten  state  as  he  supposes,  no  ele- 
ments could  ever  have  existed  in  its  depths  to  generate  a 
fresh  combustion  ;  and  no  heat,  gases,  or  vapors,  have  ever 
been  evolved  there  to  throw  the  mass  into  agitation,  and 
raise  the  surface  into  islands  and  continents.  There  could 
have  been  no  inequalities  of  any  moment  on  the  earth's 
sutface.  It  would  have  formed  a  geological  level,  and 
been  wrapped  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  in  the  watere 
of  the  ocean.  This  part  of  his  speculative  system,  there- 
fore, thus  unphilosophical  and  contradictory  to  the  laws  of 
matter,  has  no  title  to  the  character  of  a  science.  Had  he 
been  a  thorough  master  of  the  subject,  how  could  he  have 
fallen  into  these  extraordinary  blunders?  Had  he  not 
been  superficial,  how  could  he  have  adopted,  as  he  seems 
to  have  done,  the  crude  hypotheses  of  others  that  contra- 
dict the  plainest  laws  of  matter,  and  proceeded  on  them  as 
facts  or  truths  that  are  ascertained  by  a  legitimate  process 
of  induction? 

in.  If  he  comprehended  his  speculative  system,  and 
saw  its  bearing  on  the  laws  of  matter,  and  the  facts  of  the 
strata,  he  should  have  proved,  if  he  was  able,  that  it  is  in 
harmony  with  those  laws  and  facts ;  and  shown  how,  in 
accordance  with  it,  the  great  effects  that  have  been 
wrought  on  the  earth's  surface  may  have  taken  place.  His 
speculative  geology  is  not  a  science,  unless  it  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  that  important  task,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly invented  by  its  authors,  and  adopted  and  maintained 
by  him.  He,  however,  scarcely  attempts  it.  Several  of 
the  questions  that  most  urgently  demanded  his  considera- 
tion, are  not  noticed  by  him ;  and  some  of  the  most  palpable 
and  most  embarrassing  difficulties  with  which  his  theory  is 
obstructed  seem  never  to  have  come  within  the  sweep  of 
his  thoughts.  It  is  a  question  of  great  moment,  for  exam- 
ple, to  his  system,  whether  the  materials  of  the  strata  were 
derived  from  the  source  to  which  he  refers  them.  If  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  they  were  dr^wn  from  that  quarter ; 
if  it  is  physically  impossible  that  they  can  have  been,  then 
his  theory  falls  to  the  ground,  and,  instead  of  a  science,  is 
a  sham.    For  if  the  granite  continents  from  which  they 
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are  held  to  have  been  drawn,  instead  of  real,  are  altogether 
fiu^titions ;  if  the  agents  by  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  disintegrated  and  borne  to  the  places  of  their  deposi- 
tion are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  functions  ascribed  to 
them ;  if  the  immeasurable  periods  that  are  held  to  have 
been  consumed  in  those  processes  are  altogether  suppositi- 
tious, then  the  theory  itself,  with  all  the  inferences  founded 
on  ity  is  an  empty  fiction,  instead  of  a  truth  established  by 
legitimate  induction.  Yet  this  fundamental  point  Mr. 
Miller  does  not  attempt  to  settle.  He  leaves  the  question 
respecting  the  sources  of  the  materials  of  the  strata,  and 
the  agents  by  which  they  were  transported  to  the  places  of 
iheir  deposition,  altogether  untouched.  Of  the  crowd  of 
unanswerable  objections  that  exist  to  this  part  of  his 
scheme,  he  was  unaware,  or  else  he  chose  to  keep  them 
from  the  eye  of  his  readers. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  interest  what  the  forces  were  by 
which  the  continents  were  raised  out  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mountains  thrown  up  to  their  vast  elevation,  above  the 
general  level  of  the  earth.  How  are  those  effects  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  theory  on  which  Mr.  Miller  proceeds, 
that  the  agents  that  wrought  them  and  the  other  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  were  identically  the  same  in  kind, 
energy,  and  rapidity  of  action  that  are  now  modifying  the 
earth's  surface  ?  No  continents  are  now  driven  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  No  mountains  like  the  Andes,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Himalayas,  are  now  thrown  up  from  the  con- 
tinents. There  are  no  forces  now  in  activity  that  are  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  such  stupendous  effects.  If, 
tiierefore,  there  never  were  any  more  powerful  agents  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth  than  are  now  operating  there,  the 
upheaval  of  those  masses  could  not  have  taken  place.  Mr. 
IL's  hypothesis,  accordingly,  respecting  the  forces  by  which 
geological  changes  are  wrought,  leaves  those  most  import- 
ant effects  unaccounted  for,  and  involves  his  whole  specu- 
lative system  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  the  upheaval  of 
the  continents  from  the  sea,  and  of  the  mountains  from  the 
continents,  was  the  work  of  causes  that  are  still  in  activity, 
and  with  the  same  energy  as  at  all  former  periods,  how  is 
it  that  the  elevation  of  the  continents  above  tlie  general 
level  of  the  earth's  face  does  not  continue  to  go  on  ?  that 
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mountams  do  not  continue  from  year  to  jear  to  be 

:*vrn  up  to  a  still  greater  height  from  the  bosom  of  the 
tinents  ?     How  is  it  that  ages  ago  they  came  to  a  pause, 

have  since  remained  stationary!  If  the  forces  by 
lich  the  mountains  were  upheaved  have  been  at  work  in 
ages,  and  with  the  same  measure  of  intensity,  how  is  it 

their  emergence  from  the  general  lercl  did  not  corn- 
ice till  after  the  deposition  of  the  strata  was  nearly  corn- 
ed :  that  instead  of  having  risen  while  they  were  form- 

and  advanced  in  height  at  much  the  same  rate  as  the 
ta  increased  in  thickness,  they  were  driven  up  through 
strata  in  the  main,  near  the  time  of  their  completion, 

bear   them   in    immense    masses    on    their  summits 

sides?    Can  more  unanswerable  proofs  be  conceived 

Mr.  Miller's  theory  respecting  their  elevation  is  wholly 
taken?    now  then  is  it,  if  he  comprehended  his  syg- 

that  he  saw  none  of  these  difficulties  ?  or  if  he  saw 
Im,  til  at  in  this  volume,  which  he  devotes  mainly  to  tiie 
of  Ids  theory  from  objection,  he  passed  them  in 
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hardness  or  softness  of  those  rocks  at  their  upheaval.  But 
the  most  indisputable  proofs  exist  in  the  flexures,  compres- 
sions, and  contortions  which  they  have  undergone,  that  they 
were  in  a  pliable  and  yielding  state,  and  that  tlie  vast  cut- 
tings, abrasions,  and  separations  into  fragments  and  parti- 
cles that  have  been  wrought  on  them  by  the  ocean,  rivers, 
floods,  and  other  agents,  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  brief 
period,  instead  of  the  long  train  of  ages  whicli  Mr.  M.  held 
were  occupied  in  their  accomplishment.  lie  therefore,  if 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  should  have  seen 
and  met  this  question.  Not  a  word,  however,  does  he  utter 
m  regard  to  it  Kot  a  glance  has  he  cast  at  it.  He  appears 
to  have  been  as  unsuspicious  of  the  diflSculties  of  his  system, 
as  superficial  and  uninquiring,  as  the  most  unlettered  of  his 
readers  can  be. 

Instead  of  vindicating  his  theory,  which  was  a  principal 
aim  of  his  volume,  he  has  thus  left  the  most  important 
physical  objections  to  it  untouched. 

IV.  As  a  speculatist,  instead  of  a  comprehensive  intellect, 
tliorough  research,  and  a  sound  judgment,  he  was  under 
the  sway  of  fancy  more  than  of  reason,  assigned  to  facts 
an  office  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  mistook  the 
mere  fabric  of  his  imagination  for  a  structure  of  science. 
Ve  have  an  eicample  of  this  characteristic  in  his  attempt  to 
make  out  that  there  is  "  an  identity  in  the  constitution  and 
quality  of  the  Divine  and  human  minds,"  from  the  fact 
that  the  great  divisions  of  plants  and  animals,  as  classified 
by  recent  botanists  and  zoologists,  correspond  mainly  in 
their  arrangement  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  held  by 
geologists  to  have  been  first  fossilized  in  the  strata. 

"  I  refer  to  this  classifying  principle,  because,  while  it  exists  in 
relation  to  all  other  sciences  as  a  principle — given  to  us  by 
nature — as  a  principle  of  the  mind  within  ;  it  exists  in  pale- 
ontological  science  as  a  principle  of  nature  itself;  as  a  princi- 
ple palpably  external  to  the  mi7id.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact, 
whose  full  meaning  we  can  as  yet  but  imperfectly  comprehend, 
that  myriads  of  ages  ere  there  existed  a  human  mind,  well  nigh 
the  same  principles  of  classification  now  developed  by  man's  in- 
tellect in  our  better  treatises  of  zoology  and  botany,  were 
developed  on  this  earth  by  the  successive  geological  periods ; 
and  that  the  by-past  productions  of  our  planet,  animal  and  vege- 
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tfCble,  were  chronologically  arranged  in  its  history,  according  to 
Uie  same  laws  of  thought  which  impart  regularity  and  order  to 
the  works  of  the  later  naturalist  and  phytologist. 

^^  I  need  scarce  say  how  slow  and  interrupted  in  both  pro- 
vmces  the  course  of  arrangement  has  been,  or  how  often  suc- 
ceeding writers  have  had  to  undo  what  their  predecessors  had 
done,  only  to  have  their  own  classifications  set  aside  by  their 
successors  in  turn.  At  length,  however,  when  the  work  appears 
to  be  well  nigh  completed,  a  new  science  has  arisen,  which  pre- 
sents us  with  a  very  wonderful  means  of  testing  it.  Cowley,  in 
his  ode  to  Ilobbes,  could  say : — 

**  *  Only  Ood  •onld  know 

Wliether  tht  fair  idea  he  did  show, 
Agreed  entirely  with  Gk>d's  own,  or  na' 

"  We  know,  however,  that  no  mere  resemblance  to  truth  will, 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  ser\'e  its  turn.  It  is  because 
the  resemblances  have,  like  those  of  Hobbes,  been  mere  resem- 
blances, that  so  much  time  and  labor  have  had  to  be  wasted  by 
the  pioneers  of  science  in  their  removal ;  and  now  that  a  wonder- 
ful opportimity  has  occurred  of  comparing^  in  this  matter  of 
classification,  the  human  with  the  divine  idea  ;  the  idea  embo- 
died by  the  zoologists  and  bota7iists  in  their  respective  systems^ 
with  the  idea  embodied  by  the  Creator  of  all  in  geologic  history  ; 
— we  cannot  perhaps  do  better,  than  to  glance  briefly  at  the  great 
features  in  which  God's  order  of  classification  as  developed  in 
paleontology,  agrees  with  the  order  in  which  man  has  at  length 
learned  to  range  the  Uving  productions^  2)lant  and  animal^  by 
which  Jie  is  surrounded^  and  of  which  he  himself  forms  the  most 
remarkable  portion.  In  an  age  in  which  a  class  of  writers,  not 
without  their  influence  in  the  world  of  letters,  would  fain  repudiate 
every  argument  derived  from  desigyi^  and  denounce  all  as  anthro- 
pomorphists  that  labor  to  create  for  themselves  a  god  of  their  own 
type  and  form,  it  may  be  not  altogether  unprofitable  to  contem- 
plate the  won^QT^wX  parallelism  which  exists  between  the  divine 
and  human  systems  of  classification ;  and,  remembering  that  the 
geologists  who  have  discovered  the  one,  ?iad  no  hand  in  assist- 
ing the  naturalists  and phytologists  who  framed  the  other — 
soberly  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  a  new  argutnefU  in  the 
fact  for  an  identity  in  cofistitution  and  quality  of  the  Divine 
and  Miman  mindSj — not  a  mere  fanciful  identity,  the  result 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  man  to  imagine  to  himself  a  god 
bearing  his  own  likeness,  but  an  identity  real  and  {icHialy  and 
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the  resnit  of  the  creative  act  by  which  Gtod  fbnned  man  in 
ownixnage  •  •  •  • 

^  In  tracing  through  time  the  course  of  the  yegetable  king- 
dom, let  us  adopt,  as  our  standard  to  measure  it  by,  the  system 
of  lindley : — 

^Commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  we  find  the  Thallo- 
gena,  or  flowerless  plants  which  lack  proper  stems  and  leaves — a 
ohsa  which  includes  all  the  algse.  Next,  succeed  the  Acrogens, 
or  flowerless  plants  that  possess  both  stems  and  leaves — such  as 
the  ferns  and  their  allies.  Next,  omitting  an  inconspicuous  class 
represented  by  a  few  parasitical  plants  incapable  of  preservation 
IS  fosails,  come  the  Endogens,  monocotyledonous  flowering 
plants,  that  include  the  palms,  the  liliace»,  and  several  other 
fionilies ;  all  characterized  by  the  parallel  venation  of  tiieir  leaves. 
Next,  omitting  another  inconspicuous  tribe,  then  follows  a 
very  important  class,  the  Gymnogens,  polycotyledonous  trees, 
represented  by  the  conifersB  and  cycadacesB.  And  last  of  all, 
ecHne  the  dicotyledonous  Exogens,  a  class  to  which  all  our  fruit 
md  what  are  bown  as  our  fruit  trees  belong,  with  a  vastly  pre- 
ponderating majority  of  herbs  and  flowers  that  impart  fertility 
and  beauty  to  our  gardens  and  meadows.  This  last  class,  though 
but  one,  now  occupies  much  greater  space  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom than  an  the  others  united. 

^Sach  is  the  arrangement  of  Lindley,  or  rather  an  arrangement 
the  dow  growtii  of  ages,  to  which  this  distinguished  botanist  has 
given  the  last  finishing  touches.  And  let  us  now  mark  how 
cloedy  it  resembles  the  geologic  arrangement  as  developed  in 
the  aacceesive  stages  of  the  earth's  history.'' — ^Pp.  34-40. 

And  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  these  several  orders  are 
imbedded  successively  in  the  strata  ;  Thallogens  and  Acro- 
gens in  the  Silurian ;  Gymnogens  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone ; 
Monocotyledons  in  the  Carboniferous,  Permian,  and  Triassic 
systems ;  Dicotyledons  in  the  Oolitic ;  and  Dicotyledonous 
trees  in  the  Tertiary.  He  alleges  that  a  like  parallelism 
exists  also,  in  the  order  in  which  fossils  of  the  animal  king- 
dom are  found  in  the  strata,  and  in  their  classification  by 
Cuvier. 

•*  The  particular  arrangement  unfolded  by  geologic  history,  is 

«z»ctly  that  which  the  greatest  and  most  philosophic  of  the  na- 

toraiists  had,  just  previous  to   its  discovery,  originated  and 

adopted  as  most  conformable  to  nature :  the  arrangement  of 

VOL.  x:. — ^NO,  L  8 
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ogic  hktory  as  exhibited  la  time,  \£,  conimeneing  at  tbe  ear- 
ages,  we  pursue  it  downwards,  h  exactly  that  of  the  animal 
dom  of  Cuvier  read  backwards." — P,  4^. 

lie  misconception  and  conftision  that  reign  in  these  pas- 
3  seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.  M.  was  wholly  n n acquaint- 
rith  the  grounds  on  which  the  classification  of  plants 
animals  is  made  by  botenista  and  zoologists-    He  repre- 
ss that  they  are  pron^ipted  to  it  by  a  apeeial  prtneipie 
n  to  th^  mind  that  acts  by  a  law  of  its  own  ;  and  asserts 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  animals  in  the  strata 
,  in  like  manner,  the  work  of  a  similar  principle  in  nch 
;  and  then  infers  from  the  parallelism  of  the  order  of 
r  occurrence  in  tlie  strata^and  their  classification  by  natu- 
ts :  first,  that  they  were  "  chronologically  arranged  in 
-trata"  by  "  the  same  I^waqftfioicghf^  by  which  they  ar^ 
^ibnted  into  tlieir  several  ranks  in  "  the  works  of  natur- 
s  and  phytologists  :*'  **  next,  that  that  demonstrates  an 
tiiy  in  constitution  and  quality  of  the  dimine  andhuTnan 
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Land  plants  and  animals  did  not  exist  in  those  regions,  and 
llierefore  were  not  then  entombed  in  the  strata  there,  nor 
wMporUans  qfthseaTth^8  9uifacenecurlyh4idheende^^ 
€i(n>e  the  aoean^  and  in  a  state  suited  to  their  Ufe.  Thisplain 
reason  of  their  appearing  in  the  strata  in  the  order  in  which 
they  do,  Mr.  M.  did  not  see  I  His  notion  that  God  created 
and  buried  them  in  the  strata,  that  he  might  form  a  cabinet 
ammged  according  to  their  classes,  indicates  a  tonch  of  the 
delusion  that  possessed  him  at  his  last  hour.  His  collection 
of  geological  specimens  seems  to  have  assumed  so  lofty  a 
character  in  his  mind,  and  become  imbued  with  such  false 
colors,  that  he  thought  it  the  beau-ideal  of  the  Almighty, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  because  he  was  moved 
by  a  similar  ^'principle,"  that  he  created  and  entombed 
the  plants  and  animals  that  are  found  in  the  strata,  that  he 
might  form  a  cabinet  or  museimi  commensurate  with  his 
attributes  and  the  theatre  on  which  he  worked  I  What  else 
than  that  is  the  notion  that  Mr.  M.  here  reveals?  But 
would  any  but  an  extremely  disordered  mind  form  such  an 
idea,  and  put  it  forth  as  a  great  scientific  discovery? 

8.  His  fancy  is  not  borne  out  by  the  strata.  There  is  not 
an  exact  coincidence  of  the  order  in  which  the  different 
ranks  appear  in  the  strata  with  that  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  the  systems  of  naturalists.  Thus  in  the  strata 
the  gynmogenous  plants  appear  before  the  monocotyledonous, 
whereas  they  follow  them  in  the  classification  of  botanists : 
and  of  the  animals,  the  radiata,  articulata,  and  moUusca, 
three  out  of  the  eight  great  orders,  commence  together  in  the 
same  deposits,  instead  of  appearing  in  succession  in  differ- 
ent strata.  There  is  no  such  correspoudeuce  therefore 
between  them  as  he  represents.  The  facts  of  the  strata 
prove  his  notion  to  be  a  dream  instead  of  a  reality. 

8.  The  only  resemblance  between  the  two  arrangements 
is,  that  in  the  strata  the  several  classes  of  plants  and  animals 
fint  appear  in  a  series,  generally  according  to  their  rank  in 
their  several  kingdoms,  as  in  a  cabinet  the  several  classes  are 
arranged  by  themselves  according  to  the  rank  they  hold  in 
the  s<»Lle  of  existence.  In  the  strata,  however,  after  the  second 
and  others  of  the  series  appear,  they  are  not  separated  from 
each  other  as  in  a  scientific  classification,  but  are  mingled 
prondscuously  through  all  the  remaining  deposits.    Thus  the 
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logeES,  Acrogens,  GymnogenB,  and  others,  are  fband  in 
he  strata  that  follow  their  first  appparance^  intermixed 
liBCuously ;  as  tbey  now  all  co-exiefe  together  in  the  living 
table  kingdom :  and  in  like  tnanner  each  order  of  animals 
md  in  all  the  strata  after  its  first  appearance,  intermixed 

the  others,  aa  they  were  introdiicedj  till  at  length  they 
^  all  united  there,  as  tbey  now  co-exist  in  the  living  ani- 
kingdom.  It  ia  absurd  to  attempt  to  raise  such  a  slight 
:s])ondeDce  into  the  rank  of  a  scientific  elasfiification, 
build  on  it  the  stupendoufl  cod  elusion  of  which  Mr,  M, 
ea  it  the  basis. 

But  there  is  no  certainty  yet  that  the  different  orders  of 
ts  and  animals  appeared  fij^t  in  the  particular  strata 
hich  Mr.  Miller  refers  them.  The  investigations  thus 
Te  but  slight  compared  to  the  vast  area  to  be  explored ; 
hitherto,  the  further  examinations  have  been  extended, 
-vider  the  range  has  been  found  to  be,  both  of  vegetable 
animal  relice.  It  may  hereafter  prove  that  the  differ- 
classes  of  pianta  and  animals  were  imbedded  in  the 

1 

■ 
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5.  Oan  Mr.  M.  have  understood  himself  when  he  stated 
that  ^*  by-past  prodactions  of  our  planet,  animal  and  vege- 
table, were  chronologicallj  arranged  in  its  history,  accord- 
ing to  ihA  sama  laws  of  thoughi  which  impart  regularity  and 
order  to  the  works  of  the  naturalist  and  phytologist  {" 
They  are  classified  by  naturalists  as  they  are,  because  of  the 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Those 
cf  the  first  class  of  plants  are  put  there,  because  they  have 
a  common  character,  and  lack  something  that  belongs  to 
every  other  class.  Those  of  the  second  are  put  in  that 
Older,  because  they  have  some  peculiarity  in  addition  to 
ibnt  of  the  first  class,  and  lack  something  that  belongs  to  all 
die  others ;  and  so  throughout  the  series.  In  like  manner, 
die  orders  of  animals  differ  from  each  other  by  peculiarities 
that  determine  the  place  in  the  scale  to  which  they  are 
asrigned.  But  the  reason  that  each  of  the  several  orders 
was  first  buried  in  that  range  of  strata  in  which  they  are 
first  fimnd,  did  not  lie  at  all  in  their  structure,  but  simply  in 
dieir  existing  in  the  waters,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
waters,  in  which  those  strata  were  formed,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  find  there  their  grave.  Millions  and  millions 
of  others  of  the  same  species  may  have  co-existed  with 
diem,  that  were  not  entombed  in  those  strata.  Millions  and 
milUona  of  the  same  classes  may  have  existed  at  far  earlier 
periods,  of  which  no  traces  have  yet  been  found.  What 
can  be  more  nonsensical  than  the  pretext  that  they  were 
swept  to  their  burial  by  the  catastrophes  by  which  they 
were  overwhelmed,  by  '^  the  same  laws  of  thought  which 
impart  regularity  and  order  "  to  their  classification  in  the 
works  of  the  naturalist  and  phytologist?"  Would  any  but  a 
bewildered  mind  undertake  to  make  out  that  the  physical 
causes  of  those  catastrophes,  or  God  in  directing  them,  was 


iMDMi  of  the  tMomptioQ  that  ire  haye  diseovered  the  earlieet^  is  becomiDg 
elaar.  Thai  the  oldeit  known  sedimentary  rooks  have  been  greatly  changed 
\ij  igneooi  action,  and  that  stiU  older  ones  have  been  totally  transformed  by 
i^iabeeomiog  undeniable.  And  the  fact  that  sedimentary  strata,  earlier 
flMBi  any  ire  know,  have  been  melted  np  being  admitted,  it  most  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  cannot  say  how  far  back  in  time  this  destruction  of  sedimen- 
tvy  strata  has  been  going  on.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  title  Palao. 
■oie,  aa  applied  to  the  eiurlieet  known  foasiliferonB  strata,  inyolvee  a  peiUio 
^Knc^"— Fpc  846,  847. 
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goyemed  by  identically  the  same  ^^  principle"  as  natnralists 
are  in  their  classifications  of  vegetables  and  animals  t 

6.  But  what  can  Mr.  Miller  have  meant  by  his  statement 
that  in  ^^  the  wonderful  parallelism  which  exists  between  the 
divine  and  human  systems  of  classification  "  we  have  "  a 
new  argument  for  an  identity  in  constitution  and  quality  qf 
the  Divine  and  hv/man  rwmds  /"  An  identity  in  constito- 
tion  and  quality  would  be  an  exact  sameness  of  nature  and 
mode  of  existence.  If  men,  therefore,  had  such  an  identity 
of  constitution  and  quality,  they  would  be  self-existent,  inde- 
pendent, infinite,  almighty,  all-knowing.  The  fact,  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Miller's  transcendental  philosophy,  that  the 
simplest  forms  of  vegetables  and  animals  appear  first  in  the 
strata,  and  those  of  a  more  complex  and  higher  nature 
occur  at  later  stages  in  the  deposits,  proves  that  man  is 
exactly  like  God,  in  nature  and  mode  of  being — self-exist- 
ent, everywhere  present,  almighty,  all-wise  I  What  a  con- 
clusion from  what  a  premise  I  Could  any  but  a  mind  hal- 
lucinated with  fancies  and  dreams,  have  fallen  into  such  an 
absurd  imagination ! 

7.  The  fancy  also  that  the  order  of  the  entombment  of  plants 
and  vegetables  in  the  strata  is  a  test  of  the  propriety  of  the 
order  in  which  they  are  classified  by  naturalists,  bespeaks  a 
bewildered  mind.  How  does  the  fact  that  they  were 
first  imbedded  in  the  strata  in  a  certain  order,  prove  that  the 
order  in  which  naturalists  arrange  them  in  their  systems  and 
cabinets  is  their  proper  order ;  any  more  than  the  fact  that 
they  appear  promiscuously  in  the  later  strata,  and  co-exist 
together  now  in  the  living  races,  proves  that  their  classifica- 
tion by  naturalists  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  nature  f 
As  the  ground  of  their  classification  is  exclusively  in  their 
nature,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the 
accuracy  of  their  classification  can  be  tested  by  what  lies 
wholly  out  of  their  nature,  as  by  the  period  when  they 
existed,  or  the  causes  to  which  they  owed  their  death  and 
burial?  Their  perishing  on  certain  occasions  when  no 
plants  or  animals  of  other  classes  perished,  no  more  proves 
what  the  order  is  to  which  they  belong,  than  their  perish- 
ing on  other  occasions,  when  those  of  other  orders  perished, 
proves  that  they  and  all  that  perished  then  were  of  one  and 
the  same  order. 
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Snch  are  Mr.  Miller's  strange  and  preposterous  notions  on 
this  subject.  We  have  dwelt  on  them  at  some  length,  that  our 
readers  may  see  the  touch  of  confusion,  extravagance,  and 
hallucination  that  pervaded  his  mind.  This  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  his  speculations  as  a  geologist  and  philosopher. 
Hie  moment  he  left  the  domain  of  plain  palpable  realities, 
which  he  could  verify  with  the  eye  and  hand,  and  passed 
into  the  sphere  of  principles,  causes,  and  laws,  and  attempted 
to  theorize,  he  lost  his  sobriety  and  judgment,  and  became 
wild  and  dreamy,  and  rushed  into  ^e  grossest  errors  and 
absurdities. 

V.  Such  was  Mr.  Miller  in  the  sphere  of  science.  He 
was  equally  ill  qualified  for  the  office  he  assumes  in  some 
of  his  principal  discussions  of  interpreter  of  the  Bible. 

For  a  notice  at  length  of  the  errors  into  which  he  runs  in 
his  Two  Records,  Mosaic  and  Geological,  we  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle on  that  lecture  in  the  Journal,  vol.  vii,  pp.  119-144. 
We  shall  now  only  point  to  the  open  avowal  he  makes  in  it, 
that  if  he  found  the  Scriptures  contradicting  any  of  the 
speculative  views  which  he  dignifies  with  the  name  of 
science,  he  would  reject  their  grammatical  sense,  and 
ascribe  to  them  some  other  meaning  that  would  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  his  theories.    He  says : — 

^  Premising  that  I  make  no  pretensions*  to  even  the  slightest 
ikill  in  philology,  I  remark  that  it  has  been  held  by  accom- 
[^shed  philologists  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  may  be 
regarded,  without  doing  violence  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
Ittiguage,  as  successive  periods  of  great  extent.  And  certainly, 
m  looking  at  my  Englisli  Bible,  I  find  that  the  portion  of  time 
spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  six  days  is  spoken  of 
m  the  second  chapter  as  one  day.  True,  there  are  other  philolo- 
gers,  such  as  the  late  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who  take  a  different 
Tiew ;  but  then  I  find  this  same  Professor  Stuart  striving  hard 
to  make  the  phraseology  of  Moses  *•  fix  the  antiquity  of  the 
^obe,'  and  so^  as  a  mere  geologist^  I  reject  his  philology.  .  .  I 
would  in  any  such  case  [that  is,  when  philology  contravened 
the  geological  theory],  at  once  and  without  hesitation  cut  the 
philological  knot  by  determining  that  that  philology  cannot  be 
sound,  which  would  commit  the  Scriptures  to  a  science  that 
cannot  be  true."— P.  158. 
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tbus  openly  assumed  that  his  Bpeculative  cODclaeiona^ 
fhich  be  gives  the  name  of  science,  were  of  grimter 
kh  and  certainty  than  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
pn  interpreted  by  the  proper  laws  of  their  language ; 
1  avowed  that  if  he  found  the  Bible  at  variance  with  his 
tuce,   lie  would  imhesitatingly  reject  its  grammaticAl 
B,  and  force  on  it  a  Bignificatiou  in  harmony  with  his 
caries  1      His    imagined    science — which,    as    we    liave 
Iwn,  was  a  mere  deduction  from  an  hypothesis  that  is 
Igether  groundless,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
jure — he  thu3  regarded  as  absolutely  infallible;  while  be 
fed  the  testimony  of  God,  in  his  word,  ae  without  any 
and  detnonstrable  meaning,  and  subject  to  any  con- 
ic ti  on  which  his  speculations  made  acceptable  to  bim- 
Tliat  the    divine  word  is  not  to  be    set  aside  by 
llosophy ;  that  the  wisdom  of  men  is  foolishness  with 
I ;  that  there  can  be  no  greater  certainty  that  a  human 
lion  or  judgment  is  false,  than  that  it  contradicts  the 
grammatical  teachings  of   inspiration,   he  had    no 
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symbolical,  and  bo  vagne  and  indeterminate  that  their 
meaning  cannot  be  certainly  known  till  it  is  seen  in  the 
fiietB  in  which  they  are  accomplished.  4.  That,  in  like 
manner,  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation 
can  only  be  learned  from  the  facts  to  which  it  relates  as 
diey  now  exist  in  the  earth's  structure.  5.  That  these  facts 
are  identically  those  that  are  set  forth  and  affirmed  in  his 
geological  theory — ^no  matter  what  the  averments  of  the 
sacred  narrative  are ;  and  thence,  finally,  that  the  Mosaic 
history  and  his  geological  theory  are  coincident  with  each 
other,  and  reciprocally  proofs  of  each  other's  truth!  He 
asks: — 

"What  was  the  form  and  nature  of  the  revelation  by  which 
the  pre-Adamic  history  of  the  earth  and  heavens  was  originally 
(xmveyed  to  man  ?  Was  it  conveyed  as  a  piece  of  narrative, 
dictated  mayhap  to  the  inspired  penman,  or  miraculously  borne 
m  upon  his  mind?  Or  was  it  conveyed  by  a  succession  of  sub- 
lime visions  ?  .  .  The  passages  in  which  the  history  of  creaticm 
is  recorded  give  no  intimation  whatever  of  their  own  history; 
and  so  we  are  left  to  balance  the  probabiUties  regarding  the 
mode  and  form  in  which  they  were  originally  revealed,  and  to 
foimd  oar  ultimate  conclusions  respecting  them  on  evidences 
not  direct,  but  circumstantial." — P.  180. 

This  is  wholly  mistaken.  The  description  of  the  creation 
by  Moses  is  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  acts  and  events  that 
were  past ;  not  of  prophecies  of  events  yet  to  come,  con- 
veyed solely  through  language,  like  the  prediction  by 
Christ  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  "The  hour  is 
coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth,"  John  v. 
25,  28,  29,  which  is  expressed  in  the  future  tense.  Nor  is 
it  like  a  symbolic  vision,  in  which  the  symbols  are  described 
as  beheld  by  the  prophet,  and  acting  their  part,  in  his 
presence  and  observation.  Thus  Daniel  says:  "I  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  set,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit" 
"  I  beheld  till  the  beast  was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed 
and  given  to  the  burning  flame."  "I  saw  in  the  night 
visions,  and  behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven ;  and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,"  chap.  vii.  9-14.    And  John,  in  like 
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manner,  everywhere  represents  himself  as  having  beheld  all 
the  symbols  and  symbolic  scenes  which  he  describes,  hei|rd 
the  voices  that  were  uttered,  and  witnessed  all  the  acts  and 
events  which  he  narrates.  Not  a  trace,  however,  of  these 
prophetic  features  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  creation. 
That  is  a  history  simply  of  what  Qod  had  done  in  a  past 
age,  not  of  what  Moses  had  ever  beheld,  in  a  vision  or 
otherwise.  Mr.  Miller  drew  this  mistaken  notion  from  Dr. 
Kurtz,  of  Dorpat,  of  whom  he  says : — 

^^  He  argues  that  the  pre-Adamic  history  of  the  past  being 
theologicaUt/  in  the  same  category  as  the  yet  undeveloped  his- 
tory of  the  future,  that  record  of  its  leading  events  which  occurs 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  simply  prophecy  described  back- 
wards ;  and  that  coming  imder  the  prophetic  law,  it  ought  of 
consequence  to  be  subjected  to  the  prophetic  rule  of  exposition. 
There  are  some  very  ingenious  reasonings  employed  in  fortify- 
ing this  point.  ....  The  revelation  has  every  characteristic  <rf 
prophecy  by  vimon — prophecy  by  eye-witnessing — and  may  be, 
perhaps,  best  understood  by  regarding  it  simply  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  actual  phenomena  of  creation  presented  to  the  mental  eye 
of  the  prophet  under  the  ordinary  law  of  perspective,  and  truth- 
fully described  by  him  in  the  simple  language  of  his  time." 
—P.  182. 

And  Mr.  M.  quotes  a  Scottish  writer  who  alleges  as  proof 
of  it,  that  a  pattern  was  exhibited  to  Moses  of  the  taber- 
nacle he  was  directed  to  erect,  and  to  David  of  the  temple 
which  Solomon  was  to  build. 

"  Moses  received  directions  from  God  how  to  proceed  in  oon- 
structbg  the  tabernacle  and  its  sacred  furniture:  and  David 
also  was  instructed  how  the  temple  of  Solomon  should  be  built. 
Let  us  hear  Scripture  regarding  the  nature  of  the  directions 
given  to  these  men: — 

" '  According  unto  the  appearance  [literally  sight,  vision]  which 
the  Lord  had  showed  unto  Moses,  so  he  made  the  candlestick ' 
(Numb.  V,  V). 

"  'The  whole  in  vyriting  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  upon  me,  he 
taught ;  the  whole  works  of  the  pattern'  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  19). 

"  There  was  thus  a  writing  in  the  case  of  David ;  a  sight  or 
vision  of  the  thing  to  be  made  in  that  of  Moses.'*^ — ^P.  185. 
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And  Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  argue  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  the  exhibition  to  Moses  and  David  of 
patterns  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  that  there  was  an 
equal  necessity  of  an  exhibition  to  Moses  of  a  pattern  of 
the  creation.  But  the  necessity  of  patterns  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple,  and  their  furniture,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  Moees  and  Solomon  were  called  to  erect  those  edi- 
fices and  frame  their  furniture  in  certain  specific  forms. 
But  Moses,  instead  of  such  a  task  in  regard  to  the  six  days' 
work  of  creation,  was  simply  called  to  narrate  it  as  a  past 
event  Had  he  been  called  to  create  a  world  after  the 
model  of  this,  and  people  it  with  vegetables,  animals,  and 
men,  he  doubtless  would  have  not  only  needed  jpattema  of 
what  he  was  to  create,  but  other  gifts  also.  This  important 
difference,  however,  of  the  two  cases,  Mr.  Miller  and  his 
coadjutor  overlook  I 

He  attempts  to  confirm  this  by  the  representation  that 
the  history  itself  of  the  creation  indicates  that  it  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Moses  saw,  not  of  past  events,  of  which  only 
a  knowledge  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  inspiration. 
» 

'*  The  visual  or  optical  character  of  same  cf  the  revelations  to 
Moses  thus  established,  the  writer  goes  on  to  inquire  whether 
that  special  revelation  which  exhibits  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  in  their  order,  was  not  a  visual  revelation 
also.  ^Were  the  words  that  Moses  wrote  merely  impressed 
nppn  his  mind  ?  Did  he  hold  the  pen  and  another  dictate  ?  Or 
did  he  see  in  vision  the  scenes  he  describes  ?  The  freshness  and 
point  of  the  narrative,  the  fireedom  of  the  description,  and  the 
unlikelihood  that  Moses  was  an  unthinking  machine  in  the  com- 
|K>sition,  all  indicate  that  he  saw  in  vision  what  he  has  here 
given  us  in  writing,  -fle  i$  describing  from  actital  obsenxJh 
tian.^  .... 

^'  The  revelation  must  have  been  either  a  revelation  in  words 
or  ideas,  or  a  revelation  of  scenes  and  events  pictorially  exhi- 
bited. So  far  as  internal  evidence  goes,  the  presumption  seems 
aD  in  &vor  of  revelation  by  vision :  for  while  no  reason  can  be 
aasigned  why,  in*  a  revelation  by  word  or  idea,  appearances 
which  took  place,  ere  there  existed  a  human  eye,  should  be  cpti- 
caUy  described,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  obvious  than 
that  they  should  be  so  described,  had  they  been  revealed  by 
vision,  as  a  piece  of  eye-witnessing.    It  seems  then  at  least  emi- 


world  was  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  human  habitj 
why  the  drama  of  creation  has  been  oj}ticaU 
to^be,  that  it  was  in  reality  vUioncUly  reveale 

But  this  statement  that  it  is  cpticdUy  d( 
as  a  spectacle  or  process  beheld  by  the  wri 
groandless,  and  in  contradiction  to  fact    ' 
in  the  form  of  a  history  of  what  Moses  sa 
hie  writing,  or  at  any  other  time,  bat  of  wl 
in  a  former  age.     Ood  is  said  to  have  seei 
called  it  into  existence,  and  regarded  it  a 
form  of  the  narrative  precludes  the  suppos 
saw  it    The  only  sense  in  which  the  de 
said  to  be  optical  is,  that  the  names  are  gi^ 
created,  which  they  bear,  as  they  are  kno 
eye :  as  the  heavens,  earth,  waters,  light,  c 
ing,  morning,  firmament,  or  expanse;  la 
sun,  moon,  stars,  fowl,  blasts,  man.    The  c 
more  optical  than  the  description  of  Eve's  < 
Gain's  murder  of  Abel ;  the  flood,  or  any  < 
is  narrated  in  Genesis ;  and  Mr.  Miller  mij 
much  reason  maintain  that  the  descriptioi 
tion  and  fall  of  the  flrst  pair ;  the  offering 
Cain  and  Abel ;  the  flood ;  the  erection  of 
persion  of  men  over  the  world,  and  all  t 
rences  recorded  in  Genesis,  i^  optical,  and 

arw««<«     ««^ X-      xl  **  • 
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▼Bk  :*  That  tiie  representations  of  pre-haman  events,  which  rest 
upon  reyelation,  are  to  be  handled  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
md  ezpoonded  by  the  same  laws  as  the  prophecies  and  repre- 
sentations of  ftttm-e  times  and  events  which  also  rest  apon  reve- 
lation. This  then  is  the  only  proper  point  of  view  for  scientific 
exposition  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
aeknowledge  that  it  proceeded  from  Divine  revelation,  not  from 
philosophic  speculation,  or  experimental  investigation,  or  from 
the  ideas  of  reflecting  men.' " — ^P.  193. 

Let  it  be  interpreted,  then,  on  the  principle  of  a  prophecy, 
as  a  description  of  what  was  exhibited  to  Moses  in  a  vision, 
and  instead  of  sustaining  Mr.  Miller's  construction,  it  hope- 
lessly overthrows  it.  For,  if  taken  as  the  description  of  a 
vision,  then  the  objects  and  processes  beheld  in  the  vision 
must  have  been  either  exact  patterns  of  those  for  which 
they  stand,  or  else  representative  on  the  principle  of  sym- 
bols, of  oUiers  of  a  different  species.  But  if  that  which 
was  beheld  and  is  described,  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  real 
work  of  creation,  then  the  days,  and  nights,  and  evenings, 
and  mornings  which  Moses  saw,  and  those  of  the  original 
creation,  were  natural  days,  and  nights,  and  evenings,  and 
mornings ;  and  Mr.  Miller's  construction  of  them  as  denoting 
immense  periods  is  set  aside.  If  that  which  Moses  beheld 
and  described  was  not  an  exact  copy  of  the  creation,  but 
merely  a  representative  spectacle  of  objects  and  events  of 
a  different  kind,  then  the  heavens  and  earth,  the  seas  and 
dry  land,  the  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  evening 
and  morning,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  vegetables,  animals,  and 
man,  also,  must  be  symbols ;  and  the  narrative  is  no  longer 
a  history  of  a  creation  of  such  objects  and  beings,  but  a 
mere  representation  of  other  objects,  agents,  and  events, 
of  what  or  where,  however,  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and 
Mr.  Miller's  interpretation  is  again  overthrown.  How  hap- 
pened it  that  he  saw  nothing  of  this  {  He  assumes  that 
thongh  it  is  interpreted  as  a  prophetic  vision,  the  whole  is 
to  be  taken  as  literally  descriptive  of  the  work  of  creation, 
except  the  periods  of  time — days,  nights,  evenings,  and 
mornings — ^which  he  regards  as  symbols  of  immeasurably 
longer  periods.  But  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  prophetic  vision, 
the  agents,  objects,  and  events  of  which  are  symbols  of 
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ngs  diflFering  in  kind  or  degrees  from  themselvesj  then 

I  earth  J  air,  and  waterj  the  snn  and  moon,  thS  light  and 

Ikness,  the  vegetablesj  animals,  and  man,  must  bo  repre- 

Itative  of  objects  and  agentB  that  differ  from  themgelves, 

iiicU  as  tlie  periods  of  time ;  and  it  is  no  longer  s  his- 

f^  in  any  form,  of  the  creation  of  our  heavens  and  earth, 

tlie  vegetables,  animals,  and  human  inhabitante  of  our 

Je ;  and  Mr,  Miller  is  as  far  from  determining  how  and 

en  our  world  was  created  as  he  was  before, 

tot,  on  the  ground  he  thns  regarded  himself  as  having 

\blished,  he  inferred  that  his  theory  of  the  creation  is 

true  key  to  this  '*  prophetic  drama,"     He  says  i — 

J  History  ia  the  surest  interpreter  of  the  revealed  prophecies 

|ch  referred  to  events  posttrior  to  the  times  of  the  prophet* 
i^hat  shall  we  fiiid  the  surest  interpretation  of  the  revealed 
ohecies  that  referred  to  events  anterior  to  his  time  ?    In 

tt  light,  or  on  what  principle  shall  we  most  correctly  read 
prophetic  drama  of  creation  ?    In  the  light,  I  reply,  of 

Intific  discovery  j  on  the  principle  that  the  clear  and  certain 
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• 

18  a  sample  of  the  treatment  it  received  at  Mr.  Miller's 

hands  wheti  he  fonnd  it  necessary  to  twist  its  statements 

into  coDsistenc/ with  his  speculative  notions.    He  so  mis* 

judged  of  the  true  nature  and  sphere  of  theoretical  geology, 

he  was  so  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  genuine 

science,  and  indisputable  in  its  conclusions,  that  he  thought 

it  impossible  it  could  be  contravened  by  the  word  of  God. 

He  assumed,  therefore,  if  they  seemed  to  conflict  with  each 

other,  that  the  error  must  lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the 

sacred  word;  and  he  felt  no  hesitation,  accordingly,  in 

wrenching  it  by  any  expedient  that  answered  his  end,  till 

its  testimony  was  brought  to  accord  with  his  speculations. 

Instead  of  such  a  conciliation  of  them,  however,  the  effect 

of  this  absurd  and  lawless  attempt  is  to  reveal  more  clearly 

their  felt  irreconcilableness,  and  to  show  that  the  influence 

of  his  speculations  was  most  adverse  to  his  faith  in  the 

intelligibleness  and  authority  of  the  word  of  God. 

VIL  Mr.  Miller  is  not  content  with  these  attempts  to 
force  the  word  of  God  into  harmony  with  his  speculations. 
He  claims  that  geology  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  of 
natural  religion ;  that  it,  in  fact,  furnishes  the  only  effective 
answer  to  those  who  deny  that  the  vegetable  and  animal 
races  are  proo&  of  a  creator. 

^^The  science  of  the  geologist  seems  destined  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  on  that  of  the  natural  theologian.  For  not 
only  does  it  greatly  add  to  the  materials  on  which  the  natural 
theologian  founds  his  deductions,  by  adding  to  the  organisms, 
plant  and  animal,  of  the  present  creation,  the  extinct  organisms 
of  the  creations  of  the  past,  with  all  their  extraordinary  display 
of  adaptation  and  design ;  but  it  affords  him,  besides,  materials 
peculiar  to  itself  in  the  history  which  it  furnishes  both  of  the 
appearance  of  these  organisms  in  time,  and  of  the  wonder^ 
order  in  which  they  were  chronologically  arranged.  Not  only 
— to  borrow  from  Paley's  illustration — does  it  enable  him  to 
argue  on  the  old  grounds,  from  the  contrivance  exhibited  in 
the  watch  found  on  the  moor,  that  the  watch  could  not  have 
lain  there  for  ever,  but  it  establishes  further,  on  different  and 
more  direct  evidence,  that  there  was  a  time  when  absolutely 
the  watch  was  not  there ;  nay,  funher,  so  to  speak,  that  there 
was  a  previous  time  in  which  no  watches  existed  at  all.  .  .  And 
thb  is  a  distinct  ground  from  that  urged  by  Paley.    For, 
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des  holding  that  each  of  these  contrivances  must  have  h 
irae  an  originator  or  contriver,  it  adtU  historic  fact  to  t 
osophic  inference*     Geology  lakes  up  thG*tiiaster  Tolume 

greatest  of  the  natural  theologians^  and  afier  scanning 
iy  apt  instances  of  palpable  deaign  drawn  from  the  mecl 
1  of  existing  plants  and  animals^  authoritatively  decides  tl 
one  of  these  plants  or  animals  had  begun  to  be  in  the  tin 
be  chalk  j  nay,  that  they  all  date  their  origin  from  a  peri 
,crior  to  that  of  the  Eocine.  ,  .  Kor  does  the  established  £ 
n  absolute  beginning  of  organic  being  seem  more  pregni 
i  important  consequences  to  the  science  of  the  natural  tbi 
an,  than  t!ic  fact  of  the  peculiar  order  in  which  they  beg 
,c,"'^Fp,  211,  212, 

iQt  in  tho  first  place,  geologists  have  no  adequate  groui 
any  such  authoritative  decision.     Tliey  have  no  prO' 
r  have  no  probability,  even,  that  any  of  the  vegetable 
nal  relics  which  tliey  Lave  found  imbedded  in  the  stra 
e  the  finjit  in  their  series;  nor  that  myriads  and  raillio 
heir  kind  had  not  preceded  them.    They  have  no  c< 
tv  tliEit  thev  vrere  the  first,  or  of  the  aere  of  the  first,  th 
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geology  is  in  this  relation,  an  important  auxiliary  to  nataral 
theology,  is  thus  wholly  mistaken.  He  first  begs  the  ground 
from  which  he  argues,  and  then  argues  from  an  imputed 
element  in  that  ground,  that  does  not  belong  to  it. 

Not  content  with  thus  stating  this  claim  for  geology,  he  en- 
deavors to  enhance  it  by  impeaching  the  arguments  for  the 
being  and  agency  of  God,  drawn  from  plants  and  animals 
that  come  into  being  in  succession,  as  progeny  of  their 
kind. 

"The  importance  of  the  now  demonstrated fact^  that  all  the 
liring  organisms  which  exist  on  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and 
that  a  time  was  when  they  were  not,  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  how  much,  and  it  must  be  added  how  unsuc- 
ceaafiilly,  writers  on  the  evidences  have  labored  to  convict  of  an 
absurdity,  on  this  special  head,  the  atheistic  assertors  of  an  infi- 
nite series  of  beings.  Even  Robert  Hall  (in  his  famous  sermon 
on  modem  infidelity)  could  but  play,  when  he  attempted  grap- 
pling with  the  subject,  upon  the  words  time  and  eternity^  and 
strangely  argue,  that  as  each  member  of  an  infinite  series  must 
have  begun  in  time,  while  the  succession  itself  was  eternal^  it  was 
palpably  absurd  to  ask  us  to  believe  in  a  succession  of  beings 
that  was  thus  infinitely  earlier  than  any  of  the  beings  themselves 
which  composed  the  succession." — P.  212. 

The  difficulty  here  is  not  in  Mr.  Hall's,  but  in  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's, not  being  able  to  grapple  with  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hall's  postulate  is  the  self-evident  truth,  that  that  which  is 
infinite  and  eternal,  cannot  be  made  up  or  measured  by  that 
which  is  finite ;  and  thence  he  argues,  that  as  a  succession 
is  made  up  of  finite  parts,  that  come  into  being  at  specific  pe- 
riods, to  talk  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  succession  is  to  utter 
a  self-contradiction  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  say,  that  that  which 
is  infinite  is  made  up  of,  and  measured  by,  that  which  is 
finite.  Mr.  Miller  should  have  overthrown  this  self-evident 
truth,  if  he  would  have  convicted  Mr.  Hall  of  imposing  on 
himself  by  a  mere  play  upon  words.    He  adds : — 

"  And  Bentley,  more  perversely  ingenious  8tilI,could  assert  that 
as  each  of  the  individuals  in  an  infinite  series,  must  have  consisted 
of  many  parts ;  that  as  each  man  in  such  a  series,  for  instance, 
must  have  had  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  it  was  palpably  absurd 
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to  ask  us  to  believe  in  an  infinity  which  thus  comprised  many 
infinities.  The  infidels  had  the  better  in  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment."—P.  218. 

Here  also  the  diflSeulty  lies,  not  in  Bentley's  ingenuity,  but 
in  Mr.  Miller's  ignorance  and  misconception.  Bentley  pro- 
ceeded on  the  self-evident  truth,  that  infinities,  if  there  are 
such,  must  be  equal ;  one  cannot  be  greater  than  another, 
for  that  would  imply  that  the  least  was  finite.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  self-contradiction  to  suppose,  an  infinite  succession 
which  involves  other  infinite  successions,  that  diflTer  from  it 
in  number;  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  succession  of  the  least 
number  is  finite  instead  of  infinite.  Mr.  Miller,  instead  of 
understanding  the  argument,  assumed  that  finite  and  infi- 
nite, time  and  eternity,  are  essentially  the  same  ;  and  thence 
imagined  that  as  things  that  are  finite,  though  equal, 
may  differ  in  their  number  of  parts,  and  may  be  measured 
by  a  multiple;  so  things  that  are  infinite  may  not  only 
consist  of  parts  but  of  parts  that  differ  in  number,  and  be 
measured  by  a  finite  rule — which,  as  it  implies  that  that 
which  has  a  leas  number  than  another,  is  not  infinite,  is  a  self- 
contradiction.  Mr.  Miller  thus,  instead  of  confuting  these 
eminent  writers,  did  not  even  see  what  the  principle  is  of 
tlieir  arguments.  His  claim  that  geology  adds  a  new  spe- 
cies of  proof  to  natural  theology,  is  accordingly  mistaken. 
It  is  a  mere  attempt  to  substitute  imaginary  and  inconclu- 
sive proofs  in  place  of  those  that  are  real  and  demonstrative. 

VIII.  Mr.  Miller  found  the  history  of  the  deluge  by 
which  the  ancient  world  was  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  quite  irreconcilable  with  his  theoretical 
system  ;  for,  if  all  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  were  the  work  of 
causes  in  nature  and  energy  like  those  which  are  now  in  acti- 
vity, how  can  such  an  event  as  the  universal  deluge  of  Noah 
have  taken  place?  And  it*  as  he  holds,  the  continents  and 
mountains  that  now  exist  have  stood  for  a  long  series  of 
ages  at  their  present  elevation  above  the  ocean,  where  were 
waters  suflicient  found  to  bury  the  whole  of  them  to  a  deptli 
of  fifteen  cubits  and  upwards  ?  To  escape  these,  and  other 
difficulties,  therefore,  Mr.  Miller  maintains  that  the  deluge 
recorded  by  Moses,  was  not  universal  nor  general,  but  only 
partial,  occupying  the  region  traversed  by  the  Volga  and 
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other  rivers  entering  into  the  Caspian  sea  and  sea  of  Aral : 
and  terminating  in  the  south,  near  the  Persian  gulf.  We 
have  not  space  to  treat  of  his  theory  at  large  :  we  can  only 
indicate  briefly  its  entire  want  of  evidence,  and  its  inconsis- 
tency with  the  hypothesis  on  which  he  founds  his  geological 
theory,  and  with  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  word. 

1.  He  offers  not  a  particle  of  proof,  that  that  region  has 
been  the  exclusive  scene  of  a  deluge  destroying  millions  of 
human  beings  and  countless  hosts  of  the  animal  races.  If 
snch  a  catastrophe  happened  there,  and  nowhere  else,  why  , 
are  there  not  decided  traces  of  it  ?  If  millions  on  millions 
of  human  bodies  and  of  large  beasts  were  deposited  in  that 
vast  area,  long  after  the  strata  had  been  formed ;  why  are 
not  their  relics  now  found  in  the  soil  ?  If  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara,  had  survived  the 
wear  of  30,000  years  without  any  essential  decay,  why  should 
not  millions  of  the  skeletons  of  antediluvian  men  and  ani- 
mals have  remained  undissolved  in  the  soil  of  that  region, 
through  the  comparatively  short  period  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  the  flood  ?  As  that ' 
region  continues  to  be  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
so  that  its  rivers  run  into  the  interior  seas,  all  bodies  that 
perished  by  such  a  local  flood,  must  have  found  their  burial 
there.  Not  one  could  have  been  wafted  into  the  southern, 
the  northern,  or  the  western  ocean.  How  is  it  then  that  no 
traces  of  the  antediluvian  relics  are  found  there  ? 

2.  If  the  whole  of  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa  had  thus  been 
elevated  above  the  ocean  for  ages  as  they  now  are,  it  is  not 
credible  that  the  whole  human  family,  amounting  probably 
to  many  millions,  should  have  been  confined  within  that 
narrow  area.  They  would  have  made  their  way  to  eastern 
and  western  Asia,  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 

3.  Tlie  supposition  of  such  a  deluge  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  hypothesis  on  which  Mr.  M.  founds  his  theory 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  earth's  struc- 
tm-e;  viz.  that  they  are  universally  the  product  of  causes 
the  same  in  kind,  energy,  and  rapidity  of  action  as  those 
that  are  now  working  like  effects  in  the  earth's  surface. 
None  of  the  causes  now  in  activity  are  adequate  to  produce 
such  an  effect.  No  such  deluge,  nor  any  other  event  at  all 
approaching  it  in  magnitude,  has  taken  place  in  the  last  four 
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lisand  years,  Mr.  Miller,  therefore,  instead  of  slneldii; 
Iheory  from  objection  by  such  a  supposititious  flood j  ove 
|wd  it      He  Li  nisei f  breaks  the  neck  of  Iub  syBtei 

he  may  save  it  from  being  broken  by  the  liaod  j 
|es. 

It  i^  in  total  contradiction  to  tlie  description  of  tl 
Ige  given  hy  Moses.     Mr.  Miller  attempta  to  make  01 

the  conijirehensive  terms  of  the  sacred  history  are  o8< 
|]ititonymy  for  others  of  a  more  limited  meaning.  I 
Illy  in  is  takes,  however,  the  nature  of  metonymy.  Th 
I  re  iilla  no  &uch  office.  It  is  a  mere  gift  to  a  person  1 
if  of  a  name  that  properly  belongB  only  to  something  wi 
^h  the  per?on  or  thing  is  intimately  connected :  as  wh< 
I  population  of  a  country  is  called  by  the  name  of  tl 
titry,  as  Assyria  is  often  put  in  the  Scriptures  for  Ass 
j)s ;  or  the  head  is  put  for  the  mind  that  dwells  in  it,  ai 
I  hoart  for  the  atfeetions  that  have  tlieir  seat  in  it*  U 
ler  probably  mistook  it  for  the  synecdoche,  by  which  tl 
is  put  for  a  part,  and  a  genus  for  a  species.     The  pi 
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and  definitions  of  the  history  are  equally  comprehensive : 
"And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of 
fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  npon  the  earth,  and  every  man  ;  all  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the 
dry  land  died.  And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed 
which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  men  and  cat- 
tle, and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  ;  and 
they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth ;  and  Noah  only 
remained,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark." 
No  language  could  be  more  comprehensive  and  specific 
than  this.  "  All  flesh  "  is  defined  as  comprehending  all  forms 
and  individuals  that  had  animal  life,  first  by  the  terms, 
"  that  moved  upon  the  earth  ;"  then  by  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  classes  of  animals  except  tenants  of  the  water — ^fowl, 
cattle,  beasts,  every  species  of  creeping  thing  that  creeps 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man  :  thirdly,  by  those  that  had 
breath  in  their  nostrils :  and  finally,  they  are  defined 
again  as  all  that  was  on  the  dry  land.  "  Every  living  sub- 
stance" is  in  like  manner  defined  as  comprehending 
every  species  of  animal  except  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  and 
this  is  re-defined  and  confirmed  by  the  opposite  affirmation 
that  none  escaped  but  Noah,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark.  The  deluge  was  indisputably  as  extensive,  accord- 
ing to  this  inspired  description,  as  animal  life  was  on  the  land 
and  in  the  air.  That  that  was  co -extensive  with  the  earth 
itself  that  was  previously  elevated  above  the  sea,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt;  and  that  the  fiood  enveloped  the  whole  globe, 
the  statement  that  it  covered  all  the  hills  and  mountains,  and 
the  whole  language  of  the  description,  clearly  shows.  "  And 
the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth  ;  and  all 
the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  water  prevail,  and 
the  mountains  were  covered."  There  are  no  metonymies 
here.  Things  are  called  by  their  usual  specific  names.  Nor 
afe  there  any  synecdoches.  The  whole  is  explicitly  defined 
as  being  the  whole,  and  freed  from  all  limitations  to  a  part. 
Mr.  Miller  has  failed,  therefore,  in  his  attempt  to  force  the 
inspired  history  into  harmony  with  his  theory.  He  mistook 
indeed  the  instrument  with  which  he  aimed  to  accomplish 
it ;  and  showed  that  he  was  as  little  competent  to  the  task  oi 
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critical  ioterpreter  of  the  sacred  word,  as  Le  was, 
:  of  the  speculative  geologist. 

X.  He  closes  the  contmveraial  part  of  bis  volume  wi 
i:?gault  on  those  who  dissent  from  Lis  gpeculativa  vieM 
cb  is  in  soiue  respects  more  discreditable  than  tlie  pi 
tug  diiicuseions.     While  similar  miaconceptioos  and  bin 
I  appear  at  every  turn,  he  reveals  a  morbid  sensitivene 

irritability  that  were  kindred  to  the  hallucination  th 
lly  drove  bim  to  his  grave  for  shelter  from  the  foes  who 
fancied  were  assailing  him.    Geology  he  held  to  be  t 
itest  and  nnj^t  splendid  of  the  sciences.     Religion  itsi 
magined  was  indebted  to  it  for  the  most  effective  pro 
ra  truth  ;  while  the  office j  he  persuaded  himself,  of  defec 
geology  from  its  a^ailants  devolved  especially  ou  him 

of  the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  its  cultivators  ai 
^ons;  and,  overwrought  with  these  delirious  uotiions^  ai 
1  the  idea  that  those  who  dissented  from  his  theories  we 
er  Tery  stupid  or  per  verse  j  he  vented  his  splenetic  fe< 
s  towards  them  in  these  lectures  with  little  reserve. 
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Hoee  who  reject  the  theory  of  geologists  hold  that  the  fact 
that  the  strata  are  what  they  are,  in  number,  depth,  structure, 
and  contents,  is  no  proof  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
feeble  agents  and  slow  processes  by  which  geologists  repre- 
sent that  they  were  brought  into  existence.  They  regard 
those  agents  as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  production  of  such 
effects :  and  maintain  also,  that  an  inference  of  the  age  of 
the  world  founded  on  such  mere  hypotheses,  can  only  be  a 
hjrpothetieal  inference,  and  has  no  title  to  the  character  of  a 
scientific  truth,  demonstrated  by  legitimate  induction.  How 
happens  it  that  Mr.  Miller  did  not  see  these  palpable  facts? 
Had  he  seen  and  admitted  them,  he  would  never  have  writ- 
ten one  of  the  controversial  chapters  of  his  volume. 

2.  He  has  tlie  injustice  to  represent  that  those  who  reject 
the  geological  theory  maintain  that ''  the  Bible  is  the  only 
legitimate  authority  in  geological  questions."  No  state- 
ment could  be  more  mistaken.  We  and  others  maintain 
that  the  history  by  Moses  of  the  creation,  teaches  that  the 
world  was  created  in  six  days,  about  six  thousand  years 
ago.  As  therefore  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in 
the  earth's  structure,  since  its  creation,  must  have  taken 
place  within  six  thousand  years,  we  hold  that  the  agents 
and  proc^ses  by  which  they  were  wrought  were  not  such 
in  feebleness  and  tardiness  in  working  their  effects,  as  the 
geological  hypothesis  represents;  and  thence,  that  their 
inference  from  that  hypothesis  of  the  vast  period  occupied 
in  accomplishing  those  changes,  is,  like  its  premise,  unsci- 
entific and  false.  No  one  who  maintains  that  the  history  of 
the  creation  is  to  be  literally  interpreted,  and  fixes  its  date 
at  about  six  thousand  yeai-s  ago,  claims  or  pretends  that 
that  history  decides  what  the  causes  and  processes  were  by 
which  the  formation  of  the  strata  and  other  modifications  of 
the  earth's  surface  that  have  since  taken  place,  were 
wrought.  That  question  is  left  to  be  decided,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  legitimately,  from  the  nature  of  those  modifications. 

3.  He  attempts  to  disgrace  those  who  regard  the  history 
in  Genesis  i.  as  teaching  tliat  the  world  was  created  in  six 
literal  days,  by  representing  them  as  falling  into  an  error  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  Turretin,  in  alleging  the  state- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  as  prov- 
ing that  the  sun  revolves  round  tlie  earth  instead  of  the 
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earth's  producing  fliose  phenomena  by  revolving  on  its 
axis.  This  is  a  favorite  pretext,  and  seems  to  have  been 
thought  by  him  a  more  effective  weapon  than  any  otlier  to 
strike  down  his  opponents.  It  reflects  little  credit  on  his 
perspicacity  that  he  did  not  see,  first  that  it  is  wholly  false, 
and  next,  that  if  true,  it  confiites  instead  of  aiding  his  theory. 
The  expression  of  the  Scriptures,  "  The  sun  also  ariseth, 
and  the  sun  also  goeth  down,"  is  a  literal  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  appear  to  the  senses.  The  snn  seemingly  has 
those  motions ;  and  they  are  to  the  eye  therefore  as  real 
and  absolute,  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  to  rea- 
son. And  those  seeming  motion?,  and  that  description  of 
them,  are  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  the  astronomical 
fact,  that  the  cause  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  is 
not  a  motion  of  that  orb,  but  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis.  The  error  of  Turretin,  who  denied  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  asserted  that  the  sun  is  the 
moving  body,  lay,  accordingly,  in  assuming  from  the  fact 
that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  snn  the  motions  which  it 
has  to  the  eye,  that  those  motions  were  real,  and  thence 
that  the  earth  is  stationary.  If  this,  therefore,  is,  as  Mr. 
Miller  avers,  perfectly  parallel  to  the  description  in  Genesis 
of  the  six  days'  creation  and  its  relations  to  the  facts  of  the 
strata ;  then  clearly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  description  of  the 
work  of  creation  as  accomplished  in  six  days,  must  be  true 
to  the  eye  ;  that  is,  it  must  have  been  accomplished  in  such 
a  period  and  form  that  its  appearance  would,  to  a  spectator, 
have  answered  exactly  to  the  inspired  history  of  it;  and 
then  on  the  other,  its  creation  in  six  days  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  narrative,  \\\\\%thQ perfectly  con^steni  with 
all  the  facts  of  the  strata.  But  if  that  be  so,  then,  first,  Mr. 
Miller's  attempt  to  fix  a  different  meaning  on  the  history, 
and  extend  it  from  six  days  to  an  unlimited  series  of  ages,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  un- 
justifiable; and  next,  his  theory  that  the  creation  occupied 
a  vast  series  of  ages  is  overthrown !  How  unfortunate  it 
was  that  Mr.  Miller,  who  wasted  a  great  deal  of  airy  and 
pretentious  rhetoric  on  this  subject,  had  not  examined  it 
sufliciently  to  see  that  it  was  himself  that  he  was  scourging 
with  his  critical  thong — not  the  antagonists  to  whom  he  fan- 
cied he  was  administering  it  I 
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But  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  First.  There  is  no  question 
whether  the  Bible  actually  represents  that  the  sun  rises 
and  sets.  That  is  admitted  by  both  parties.  But  in  re- 
spect to  the  history  of  the  creation,  the  great  question  is 
not,  what  it  was  that  was  created,  but  what  the  period  was 
in  which  it  declares  that  the  work  of  creation  was  per- 
formed ;  the  rejectors  of  the  geological  theory  maintaining 
from  its  language  and  from  the  fourth  commandment,  that 
it  teaches  that  it  was  accomplished  in  six*  natural  days  ;  and 
die  geologists  denying  it,  and  maintaining  that  those  six 
days,  in  place  of  natural  days,  were  indefinitely  long  peri- 
ods. Next.  In  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  sun's  rising 
and  going  down,  the  question  was,  by  what  motion  it  was 
that  they  were  produced  :  the  sun's  moving  round  the  earth, 
or  the  earth's  motion  round  its  own  axis  ?  But  there  is  no 
question  in  regard  to  the  creation  who  its  author  was,  nor 
what  it  was  that  was  created.  Thirdly.  The  rejectors  of  the 
geological  theory  maintain  that  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  the  history  of  the  creation,  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
as  they  interpret  it,  and  the  facts  of  the  strata.  The  geolo- 
gists ad£rm  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  between 
diem  ;  and  Mr.  Miller  proceeds  throughout  his  volume  on 
that  conviction,  and  employs  himself  in  most  of  his  chap- 
tere  in  endeavoring  to  prove  it,  and  to  force  the  narrative 
of  Moses  from  its  natural  meaning  to  a  factitious  sense  that 
he  thinks  is  consistent  with  his  theory  of  the  earth's  age. 

4.  He  declaims  with  quite  a  protesting  and  authoritative 
ur  on  the  impropriety  of  regarding  the  Scriptures  as  mak- 
ing revelations  in  science,  and  accuses  those  who  reject  his 
theorj'  of  deriving  their  geology  from  the  inspired  narra- 
tive of  the  creation.  A  moderate  share  of  information  and 
candor  should  have  withheld  him  from  this  misrepresenta- 
tion. We,  and  others  who  reject  his  speculative  views,  hold 
that  the  changes  in  the  earth's  structure,  of  which  geology 
treats,  took  place  sxihseqxiejitly  to  the  creation  recorded  in 
Gknesis.  That  is  a  literal  record  of  God's  acts,  we  maintain, 
and  is  not  therefore  a  revelation,  on  the  principle  of  a  sym- 
bolic representative  of  a  wholly  different  set  of  events  that  fol- 
lowed those  acts.  It  is  Mr.  Miller,  not  those  who  dissent  from 
his  system,  who  maintains  that  that  history  is  written,  and  is  to 
be  interpreted  on  the  principle  of  a  symbolic  prophecy  I 
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We,  and  others  who  reject  Mr.  M.'s  theory,  hold  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  earth, 
and  all  that  in  them  is ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Miller.  If  that, 
then,  is  to  hold  that  they  teach  the  sciences  of  geology, 
astronomy,  botany,  and  zoology,  Mr.  M.  is  as  chargeable 
with  it  as  those  whom  he  accuses  of  tliis  error.  We  and 
others  receive  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  word,  that  QtoA 
gathered  the  waters  into  seas,  elevated  the  continents  above 
the  ocean,  and  so  formed  the  sun  and  moon,  and  placed 
them  in  such  relations  to  the  earth,  that  they  determine 
days,  and  sea^ns,  and  years ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Miller.  If 
tliat  then  is  to  hold  that  the  Bible  reveals  the  science  of 
geology  and  astronomy,  Mr.  M.  held  it  as  much  as  those  to 
whom  he  so  indignantly  imputes  it  as  a  blunder  of  which 
none  but  the  most  unscientific  could  be  guilty.  If  holding 
that  the  Bible  teaches  these  truths  is  not  holding  that  it  is 
a  revelation  of  science,  then  we  are  no  more  chargeable 
with  that  error  than  Mr.  M.  himself  was.  But  he  had 
become  the  victim  of  prejudice  and  hallucination  in  such  a 
measure,  that  he  saw  nothing  but  spectres  and  monsters  in 
those  who  dissented  from  his  dicta. 

5.  Under  the  sway  of  this  morbid  feeling,  he  endeavors  to 
disgrace  the  whole  body  of  those  who  reject  his  theory, 
by  the  errors  of  a  few  obscure  writers,  and  intimates  that 
the  extravagances  into  which  they  run,  are  samples  of  the 
ignorance  and  lawlessness  that  must  characterize  all  who  dis- 
sent from  the  teachings  of  modem  geology.  Thus  he  quotes, 
with  great  gusto,  a  recent  anonymous  writer,  professing  to  be 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  maintains  that 
the  vegetable  and  animal  relics  imbedded  in  the  strata, 
were  created  as  they  now  are,  with  the  strata  themselves, 
instead  of  having  lived  and  been  entombed  in  them  under 
the  action  of  natural  causes.  He  quotes  also  another  writer, 
unknown,  as  he  admits,  who  holds  that  the  earth  was  origi- 
nally twice  its  present  size,  and  "a  hollow  ball ;"  and,  after 
two  or  three  other  examples,  he  winds  up  the  indictment 
with  the  following  prediction,  in  which'  he  exhibits  the 
whole  body  of  his  opponents  as  of  the  same  class : — 

"  But  enough  of  follies  such  as  these !  I  had  marked  a  good 
many  other  passages  of  similar  character  in  the  writings  of  the 
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recent  anti-geologists,  and  would  have  little  difficulty  in  filling 
a  volume  with  such  ;  but  it  would  be  a  useless,  though  mayhap 
a  curious  work,  and  is  much  better  exhibited  by  specimen  than 
a  whole.  A  little  folly  is  amusing,  but  much  of  it  fatigues. 
There  is  a  time  coming,  and  now  not  very  distant,  when  the 
vagaries  of  the  anti-geologists  will  be  as  obsolete  as  those  of  the 
geographers  of  Salamanca,  or  as  those  of  the  astronomers  who 
upheld  the  orthodoxy  of  Ptolemy  against  Galileo  and  Newton ; 
and  when  they  will  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  curious  fossils,  very 
monstrons  and  bizarre,  and  altogether  of  an  extinct  type,  but 
which  once  had  not  only  life,  but  were  formidable." — ^Pp.  426, 
427. 

Bat  these  errors  and  absurdities  were  the  errors  of  indivi- 
duals merely,  Mr.  Miller  was  aware,  not  of  the  rejectors 
of  his  theory  as  a  class.  Those,  generally,  who  reject  the 
geological  theory,  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  them, 
any  more  than  geologists,  as  a  body,  are  to  be  held  as 
sanctioning  all  the  blunders  and  follies  into  which  indivi- 
duals of  their  class  have  run.  K  this  method  of  discrediting 
opponents  is  legitimate,  it  may  be  applied  with  quite  as 
much  effect  to  Mr.  M.  and  his  party,  as  to  those  whom  he 
endeavors  to  overwhelm  by  it.  Mr.  Miller  himself  might, 
cm  that  principle,  be  made  the  instrument  by  his  igno- 
rance, hallucination,  and  finally  self-destruction,  of  disgrac- 
ing the  whole  body  of  geologists  who  hold  with  him  the 
great  age  of  the  world.  And  others  of  his  party  have,  in 
some  of  their  speculations,  exhibited  the  most  discreditable 
ignorance  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  and  put  forth 
theories  and  opinions  which  none  but  the  most  superficial 
and  qnackish  would  entertain.  We  may  present,  as  an  ex- 
ample, an  airy  and  pretentious  lecturer  on  geology,  who  has 
displayed  his  pictures  and  delivered  his  speculations  to  large 
audiences  in  many  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  and  who,  we  may  add,  is  accustomed,  much  in  the 
vein  of  Mr.  Miller,  to  sneer  and  flaunt  at  those  who  regard 
the  doctrine  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth  as  contra- 
dicting the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation ;  and  can  quote 
Torretin  and  the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  as  examples  of  the 
like  ignorance,  with  as  exulting  an  air  and  glib  a  tongue 
as  Mr.  Miller.  We  heard  him  undertake,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, to  explain  the  manner  in  which  coal-beds  were  formed. 
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He  stated  that  an  accuranlation  of  vegetable  matter  is  now 
in  progress  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  and  Central  America,  that  will,  perhaps,  at  some 
future  time  become  a  coal-bed.     A  vast  whirlpool,  he  affirm- 
ed, exists  there,  into  which  all  the  trees,  boughs,  leaves,  and 
other  vegetable  matter  floated  down  the  Mississippi  and 
other  streams  that  devolve  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
neighboring  waters,  are  wafted  by  the  gulf  stream  round  by 
the  coast  of  Europe ;  and  sinking,  at  length,  are  forming  a 
deposit  that  will  at  some  future  period  be  adequate  to  make 
a  vast  bed  of  coal.      But  how,  he  asked,  is  it  to  be  cover- 
ed by  layers  of  mud,   sand,  and  gravel,  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  sand-stone,  and  other  rocks  like  those  which 
usually  overlay  coal-beds  ?    And,  he  answered,  Such  a  depo- 
sition of  the  requisite  materials  may  easily  happen.    Thus, 
hesaid,the  waters  of  the  Pacific  are,  at  Panama,  nineteen  feet 
higher  than  those  at  the  opposite  point  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 
Let  some  convulsion  then  sink  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  a 
current  of  water  nineteen  feet  in  depth  would  rush  from  the 
Pacific  into  the  Caribbean  sea  and  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  vast  masses  of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  stones,  sunken 
trees,  and  other  matter  accumulated  there,  would  bear  them 
with  an  irresistible  impulse  along  the  line  of  the  gulf  stream 
round  by  Europe  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  till  they 
reached  that  whirlpool,  where  tliey  would  sink  and  form  rocks 
of  sandstone  and  other  species,  so  as  to  subject  the  vegetable 
mass  beneath  to  the  pressure  requisite  to  convert  it  into 
coal ;  and,  to  give  the  picture  a  touch  of  the  sentimental,  he 
said  that  in  a  future  age,  when  the  vast  bed  was  thrown  up 
into  a  continent,and  men  drove  shafts  into  the  mass  to  extract 
the  coal,  it  was  not  improbable  they  would  find  there  the 
wreck  of  the  steam-ship  President  lost  several  years  since, 
uncarbonized,  with  the  skeletons  in  her  cabins  of  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  perished  in  her.      And  this  was  passed 
off  with  the  most  unhesitating  air  as  a  scientific  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  great  laws  and  processes  of  nature  by  which  coal 
deposits,  and   their  superincumbent  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  other  strata  are  formed.     But  1.  There  is  no  such  whirl- 
pool in  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic.   There  is  a  stagnant  i^ool 
there,  or  vast  space  where  the  waters  seem  nearly  stationary, 
not  a  whirlpool.   2.  Not  a  particle  of  vegetable  matter  carried 
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down  by  the  rivers  that  enter  the  Caribbean  sea,  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  waters  along  the  coast  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  borne  by  the  gulf  stream  round  to  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.    The  trees,  boughs,  leaves,  and  other  vege- 
table substances  borne  down  by  those  streams,  sink  at  their 
mouths.     3.  The  gulf  stream  does  not  flow  round  by  the  Cape 
de  Yerd  Islands  to  tlie  centre  of  the  Atlantic,  but  loses  itself 
on  the  British  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  the  Norwe- 
gian sea.    4.  The  mean  height  or  level  of  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  at  Panama,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 
The  tide  at  Panama  rises  and  falls  22  to  25  feet ;  while  it 
rises  and  falls  in  the  Caribbean  sea  only  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Were  the  isthmus  sunk,  therefore,  tlie  consequence  would 
be  that,  though  at  high  tide  at  Panama,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  rose  to  the  same  point  as  it  now  does,  a  current  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  would  run  into  the  Caribbean ;  yet,  at 
low  tide,  an  equal  qurrent  would  run  from  the  Caribbean 
into  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  gulf  stream  would,  therefore,  for 
half  the  time,  cease  to  flow  out  of  that  sea  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  on  its  way  round  to  the  coast  of  Europe.     5.  But 
how  is  it  that,  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  rush  of  waters 
from  the  Pacific,  the  mud,  sand,  gravel,  stones,  and  other 
heavy  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  gulf 
of  Mexico,  would  instantly  lose  their  gravity  and  float  like  a 
cork  round  the  gulf  stream  till  they  reached  the  imaginary 
whirlpool  in  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  ?    If  the  force  of 
gravity  was  wholly  suspended,  how  is  it  that  the  gulf  stream, 
which  owes  its  motion  wholly  to  that  force,  would  continue 
to  flow  %     And  how  is  it  that  the  moment  the  mud,  gravel, 
sand,  and  lime  for  the  formation  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
other  rocky  strata,  reached  that  whirlpool,  they  would  re- 
cover their  gravity  and  sink  to  the  bottom  ?    These  senseless 
contradictions  to  the  laws  of  nature  the  airy  lecturer  did 
not  pause  to  explain.     Would  it  now  be  just ;  would  it  be 
honorable  ;  would  it  be  anything  less  than  a  gross  outrage, 
to  hold  the  whole  body  of  geologists  responsible  for  the  igno- 
rant declamation  of  this  charlatan  ?     Yet  it  would  be  no 
more  unjust  and  dishonorable,  than  it  is  in  Mr.  Miller  to  ex- 
hibit the  blunders  and  extravagances  of  the  parties  whom 
he  quotes,  as  examples  of  errors  that  are  common  to  all  who 
reject  his  views  of  geology. 
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6.  Ho  has  the  injustice  to  represent  that  those  who  main- 
tain the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record  interpreted  according  to 
the  laws  of  philology,  and  thence  reject  the  great  antiquity 
ascribed  by  geologists  to  the  earth,  as  giving  their  influence 
to  the  side  of  scepticism,  and  as  responsible  in  a  large 
degree  for  the  disbelief  that  prevails  of  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  388,  389,  396.  No 
accusation  could  be  more  false  or  wanton.  He  admits  that 
infidelity  prevails  very  extensively,  and  that  a  largia  share 
of  its  disciples  found  their  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a 
measure,  on  the  persuasion  that  they  are  convicted  of  error 
by  geology.  Now,  who  are  they  who  have  led  this  vast 
crowd  of  sceptics  to  the  belief  that  the  claims  of  the  Bible 
to  be  the  word  of  God  are  overtlirown  by  geology  ?  Not 
those,  most  certainly,  who  hold  and  teach  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  and  the  statement  from  the 
lips  of  Jehovah  himself  in  the  fourth  commandment,  are 
literally  true,  that  the  earth,  with  its  vegetable  and  animal 
tribes,  and  man,  was  created  in  six  consecutive  natural  days, 
and  who  maintain  that  all  the  facts  of  geology  are  consistent 
with  that  narrative.  They  were  led  to  their  unbelief  by  Hngh 
Miller  and  others  of  his  class,  who  claim  that  geology  is  a 
science,  and  assert  and  contend  that  it  proves  that  the  earth, 
instead  of  but  six  thousand  years,  has  subsisted  through 
millions  of  ages ;  and  who,  in  place  of  reconciling  their 
theory  with  the  sacred  narrative,  prove  by  the  measures  to 
which  they  resort  for  that  purpose,  either  that  their  reconci- 
liation is  wholly  impracticable,  or  else  that  the  Scriptures 
are  so  uncertain  and  equivocal  in  their  meaning,  as  to  have 
no  title  to  be  received  as  a  revelation  from  God.  After 
having  thus  led  these  persons,  on  the  one  hand,  to  accept  the 
theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  world  as  indubitably  true, 
and,  on  the  other,  impressed  them  with  the  feeling  that  the 
Bible  is  either  directly  contradicted  by  it,  or  else  is  a  mere 
myth,  parable,  or  vision,  to  be  construed  by  the  ^interpreter 
in  any  manner  that  its  conciliation  with  his  speculations 
requires — Mr.  M.,  bewildered  by  prejudice  and  fana- 
ticism, turns  round  and  charges  the  fatal  effects  of  his  own 
teachings  on  those  who  reject  and  aim  to  counteract  them  I 
On  the  same  principle,  the  deist,  the  pantheist,  the  atheist, 
may  charge  the  mischievous  results  of  his  false  teachings 
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oo  those  who  expose  his  errors,  and  endeavor  to  intercept 
them  from  the  mischievous  influence  they  are  adapted  to 
exert     On  the  same  ground  the  infidel  who,  by  cavils  and 
sneers  at  religion,  leads  a  crowd  of  associates  into  vice,  and 
depraves  and  hardens  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  when 
reproved  by  a  minister  of  religion,  they  become  inflamed 
with  rage,  and  mock  and  blaspheme,  may  pretend  that 
their  rage  and  mockery  are  the  result  of  his  maintaining  the 
tmth  of  the  Bible,  not  of  the  depraved  principles  and  pas- 
sions with  which  infidelity  has  inspired  them.    That  geology 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  infidelity  that  has  sprung  up  in 
connexion  with  it  is  manifest,  also,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
had  little  opposition.    Through  the  fifty  years  that  it  has 
been  employed  in  promulgating  its  theory  of  the  great  age 
of  the  earth,  it  has  had  little  antagonism  to  encounter.   Not 
only  has  the  public  generally  acquiesced  in  its  teachings, 
and  the  press  lavished  on  it  the  most  enthusiastic  eulogy, 
bnt  the  ministers  of  religion,  generally,  have  either  assented 
to  its  doctrines,  or  at  least  abstained  from  arraigning  them. 
The  writers  who  have  opposed  it  have  been  few,  and  have 
exerted  bnt  a  very  narrow  influence.    Of  the  multitude  who 
have  been  betrayed  by  it  into  a  distrust  of  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  in  thousands  ever  read 
a  syllable  of  Turretin,  Penn,  Fairholm,  Nolan,  or  any  of 
the  others  who,  through  the  first  forty-five  years  of  the 
century,  assailed  it  on  the  ground  of  its  hostility  to  the 
Bible.     After  having  had  almost  exclusive  possession  of  th€^ 
pnblic  faith  through  the  whole  of  its  career,  and  contributed 
immensely  to  spread  the  distrust  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  is  now  revealing  itself  on  so  great  a  scale,  no  one,  not 
driven  to  very  desperate  expedients  for   self-justification, 
would  resort  to  the  pretext  that  it  is  the  work,  not  of  the 
teachers  of  geology,  but  of  a  half  dozen  antagonists,  whom 
geologists  themselves  have  ridiculed  and  jeered  as  unworthy, 
from  their  ignorance  and  absurdity,  of  being  confuted,  and 
of  whom  the  public  generally  has  taken  no  notice. 

7.  And,  finallj%  Mr.  M.,  infatuated  with  the  notion  that 
his  speculative  system  is  a  science,  claimed  that  his  geologi- 
cal knowledge  invested  his  opinions  with  authority,  and 
made  it  the  duty  of  those  who  had  not  studied  the  strata 
to  receive  his  dicta  with  implicit  submission  ;   but  that 
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Ired  philalogj  and  theologj  ai'e  sciences  also,  orbranchea 

Iknowledge  tliat  have  indubitable  principles  and  rules  for 

detcrminatiun  of  truth  in  their  respective  sphercSj  aad 

It  the  judgments  of  tliose  who  are  masters  of  themj  are 

titled  to  quite  as  much  respect  as  the  conclusiona  of  geo- 

fsts,  he  seems  nut  to  have  had  the  remotest  suspicion — p< 

Led  by  his  ardent  temperament  to  exaggerate  tlie 

hortance  of  the  subjects  whicli  he  handled,  aiid  over^x- 

|d  by  the  conspicuity  and  popularity  to  which  his  vol  times 

Ithc  rocks  of  Scotland  liad  raised  him,  he  seems  to  have 

jtgiued  that  geology  is  the  tniesLj  the  most  brilliant j  and 

most  iniportiint  science  of  tlie  age,  and   he  its  most 

loritative  cliampion.    And  this  hallucination  at  length 

thed  such  a  point : — he  became  so  possessed  with  the 

^uasion  that  his  geological  deductions  %vere  infallibly 

that  he  thought  it  impossible  that  the  word  of  God 

I  be  at  variance  vvith  them ;  and  deemed  it  just  to  torn 

|ito  a  vision  or  propiiecy,  and  twist  and  torture  its  lati- 

till  it  uttered  a  voice  in  harmony  with  his  theoryp 
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ology,  or  any  of  the  natujral  sciences  by  his  dictum.  He 
had  worked  in  but  a  narrow  sphere,  and  contributed  but 
slightly  to  the  advancement  of  geological  knowledge.  Com- 
pared with  those  of  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  Le  Beche,  Phil- 
lipe,  Lyell,  and  others,  his  labors  were  of  little  moment ; 
and  his  rank  as  an  investigator,  a  discoverer,  a  speculatist, 
a  scholar,  far  below  theirs.  But  high  self-estimation, 
and  impatience  and  scorn  of  those  who  dissented  from  his 
views,  appear  to  have  been  strong  elements  of  his  mind, 
and  he  had  long  been  the  victim,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
hallucination  which  led  him  at  length  to  imagine  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  foes  against  his  favorite  science, 
and  himself  as  its  cultivator  and  patron,  and  to  deprive 
himself  of  life,  to  escape  their  dreaded  assaults. 

Such  is  Mr.  Miller's  work.  Instead  of  displaying  talents 
of  a  high  order  and  a  mastery  of  the  subject,  it  presents 
indisputable  proofs  that  he  had  no  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles*  on  which  his  own  system  rests,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  objections  to  which  it  is  obnoxious.  In  place  of 
extricating  it  from  any  of  its  errors,  he  only  re-affirms  its  false 
doctrines,  and  perplexes  it  with  a  fresh  batch  of  absurd  de- 
vices to  bring  the  word  of  God  into  harmony  with  it.  In- 
stead of  treating  those  who  reject  his  speculations,  with  can- 
dor and  courtesy,  he  assails  them  in  a  splenetic  and  vitupe- 
rative temper,  and  indulges  in  misstatements  and  misrepre- 
sentations to  which  no  controversialist  competent  to  treat  the 
subject  with  ability,  and  prompted  by  fairness,  would  resort ; 
and  indicating  that  he  was  far  advanced,  when  he  wrote  the 
last  lectures,  in  that  disarray  of  intellect  which  terminated 
at  last  in  self-destruction. 

While,  therefore,  the  catastrophe  in  which  his  career  end- 
ed, strikes  the  heart  with  sadness  and  regret,  it  is  probable 
that  had  he  continued  to  live,  his  powers  would  have  soon 
become  a  wreck,  and  neither  his  favorite  study  nor  any 
other  theme,  received  any  further  contribution  of  import- 
ance from  his  pen. 
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TE  YKAit3  IN  DxVMABcus ;  Including  an  Account  of  the 
iHistorjj  Topography^  and  Antiquities  of  that  City,  with 
JTravels  and  Researches  in  Palmyra^  Lebanon,  and  the 
JHauran.  By  Rer.  J.  L.  Porter,  A.M.,  F,R,SX,  2  Vols, 
I  London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  sti'eet, 

ISo  many  narrativea  of  Oriental  travel  ha7e  been  publiBhed 
Iring  the  last  few  years,  that  the  work  whose  title  we 
Ive  given,  runs  eome  risk  of  being  !oat  in  the  crowd,  and 
1  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  ar«  nnac- 
lainted  with  it  We  can  assure  them  that  these  volumes 
w^ell  worthy  of  their  attentionj  especially  if  they  have 
ly  fondness  for  the  study  of  sacred  geography.  For 
eight  years  past  the  author  has  been  connected  with 
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particalar  provinces  and  cities  of  that  coantrj,  whose  names 
occar  in  Sacred  History,  these  volumes  cannot  fail  to  prove 
eminently  attractive.  Mr.  Porter  has  penetrated  into 
regions  lying  quite  aside  from  the  ordinary  line  of  Eastern 
travel,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Bnrckhardt,  have  not 
been  visited  by  any  European  traveller  who  had  the  leisure 
or  the  science  requisite  to  make  a  full  and  precise  survey  of 
them.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  correct  errors  into 
which  even  so  eminent  a  geographer  as  Ritter  has  been 
occasionally  betrayed.  A  new  light  has  been  shed  upon  a 
large,  portion  of  that  interesting  region,  east  of  Jordan, 
known  as  the  ancient  Bashan,  and  upon  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  which  tourists  have  hitherto  deemed  almost 
inaoceasible.  The  author  was  led  to  make  these  extensive 
joameys,  mainly  with  a  view  to  survey  the  field  passed 
over,  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian  missionary,  but  he  has 
been  at  the  same  time  not  unmindful  of  those  other  subor- 
dinate, and  in  their  place  important  objects,  which  would 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
gec^rapher.  The  work  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 
sketches,  drawn  by  the  author  on  the  spot,  and  its  value  is 
much  enhanced  by  a  map  of  the  city  of  Damascus,  and  a 
large  one  of  the  ancient  Bashan  and  Galilee,  founded  on 
sorveys  made  by  himself. 

Mr.  Porter  arrived  in  Damascus  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1850,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Ire- 
Itnd,  his  native  country,  he  has  resided  there  from  that  day 
to  this. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  containing  a  narrative  of 
his  voyage  from  Britain  to  Syria,  and  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  entrance  upon  his  field  of  labor,  he  proceeds 
to  give  an  extended  account  of  the  history,  topography,  and 
the  present  social  and  religious  condition  of  Damascus.  He 
observes  that  there  is  no  city  named  in  Scripture,  not  ex- 
cepting Jerusalem,  whose  site  is  more  certainly  identified, 
than  is  that  of  Damascus.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  It  has  been  in  existence 
for  at  least  4000  years,  it  has  been  the  contemporary  of 
those  early  centres  of  empire  and  commerce,  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Tyre  and  Sidon, — of  Assyria,  Persia,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  if  we  cannot  say  that  it  survives 
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iminished  Bplendor,  we  can  at  least  affirm  tbat  it  still 
lins  a  vigorous  life.     It  is  a  connectiDg  link  between 
antiquity  and  the  living  present. 
i  singularly  persistent  vitality   is   probably    to   be 
3d,  in  part,  to  advantages  of  its  positioHj  which  stir- 
lose  of  any  other  inland  city  of  Western  Asia*    Da- 
3  stands  near  the  eastern  base  of  Anti*Libaniis,  on  a 
plain,  some  two  tliousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Uich  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  a  chain  of  chalk 
arting  from  the  foot  of  Hermon,  and  on  the  south  by 
;r  range  of  hills,  between  which  flows  the  Awai — the 
t  Pharpliar.     Another  fine  stream — ^the  Barada,  or 
cient  Abana^ — descends  from  Lebanon,  and  breaking 
:li  the  lower  ridge  of  mountains,  by  a  wild    and 
tic  ravine  J  crosses  the  plain  eastward.     On  tlie  banks 
i  river,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  ravine,  the  envi- 
if  the  city   commence.      It  supplies   the    city  with 
^nco  of  water,  tbat   prime  necessity  of  comfort  in 
jurning    climG^   every    house   baring    its   sparkling 
in,^  while  by  means  of  iiummerable  canals,  the  stream 

■ 
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Away  in  the  south,  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  suburb — 
the  Medan — ^is  the  famous  "  Gate  of  God,"  where  the  great 
annual  caravan  of  pilgrims  take  leave  of  the  city.  Khe 
buildings  of  Damascus  are  all  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  finely 
contrasting  with  the  deep  green  of  the  abundant  foliage. 
The  gardens  and  orchards,  extending  for  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  Barada,  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  convert  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  into  an  earthly  paradise.  But  in  the 
osse  of  Damascus,  as  of  all  other  Oriental  cities,  the  instant 
the  traveller  enters  the  gates  he  finds  that  ^'  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view."  He  discovers  on  all  hands  nar- 
rpw  streets,  unspeakable  filth,  and  houses  which  look  abnor- 
mal piles  of  mud,  stone,  and  timber.  As  he  approaches  the 
centre  of  the  city,  his  eye  will  be  attracted  by  the  gay 
bazaars,  and  the  picturesque  groups  in  gorgeous  costumes 
lounging  in  the  open  caf6s.  Nearly  every  Eastern  nation 
has  its  distinctly  marked  representative  in  the  crowd — the 
Damascus  merchant,  the  Turkish  effendi,  the  mountain 
prince,  the  dark-visaged  Bedawy  of  the  desert,  the  Drnze 
sheick,  the  Kurdish  shepherd,  the  villanous-looking  Alba- 
nian, who  is  quite  as  bad  as  he  looks. 

"  The  street  that  is  called  Straight"— the  old  Via  Recta- 
extends,  as  it  did  centuries  ago,  east  and  west,  across  the 
entire  enceinte  of  the  city.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name, 
and  is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  on  its  old  site.  The  house  of 
Ananias  and  the  part  of  the  wall  where  Paul  escaped  are 
also  shown,  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  of  their  identity. 
lake  all  other  Oriental  cities,  Damascus  is  divided  into 
"  quarters,"  for  the  several  races  and  religions  which  com- 
pose and  divide  its  population.  The  Jewish  is  in  the  South, 
the  Christian  in  the  North-east,  the  Moslem  in  the  West. 
The  last-named  class  is  about  three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
other  two,  and  down  to  a  very  recent  date  were  noted  even 
in  Syria  for  the  fierceness  of  their  bigotry,  and  their  intense 
hatred  of  "infidels,"  so  that^a  European  appearing  in  the 
streets  in  a  Frank  dress,  ran  no  little  risk  of  his  life. 

The  history  of  Damascus,  as  we  have  already  said,  covers 
a  period  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  years.  It  existed  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  how  much  earlier  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine.  Probably  it  was,  for  reasons  previously 
mentioned,  one  of  the  first  spots  in  Eastern  Syria,  on  which 
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settled  habitations  were  erected.  Mr.  Porter  divides  the 
history  into  five  periods,  viz. : — ^1,  from  the  earliest  notice 
of  it  in  Scripture,  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Tiglath- 
pileser ;  2,  closes  with  its  capture  by  Alexander  the  Great ; 
3,  with  the  capture  of  the  Romans ;  4,  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Moslems ;  5,  reaches  to  the  present  day. 

The  city  is  first  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Gen.  xv. 
Then  it  disappears  for  centuries,  until  the  reign  of  David. 
Next  come  the  conflicts  with  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Hazael} 
and  finally,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
same  monarch  by  whom  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away, 
captures  Damascus,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  : 
^^  Damascus  is  taken  away  from  being  a  city,"  i.e.  it  ceased 
to  be  a  capital,  a  condition  in  which  it  remained  during 
many  centuries.  After  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Alexander, 
it  continued  in  the  hands  of  his  successors,  the  Seleucidse, 
until  about  b.c.  65,  when  it  came  under  the  power  of  Rome. 
Amid  the  disorders  prevalent  in  Syria,  in  consequence  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  central  government,  and  afterwards* 
by  the  contests  of  the  factions  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  such  a  city  as 
Damascus  to  escape  the  calamities  of  the  times ;  yet  she 
suffered  less  than  others.  Stra^o,  who  appears  to  liave 
visited  the  place,  describes  the  ^^  region  of  Damascus  as  so 
justly  celebrated,  and  the  city  itself  as  worthy  of  high  admi- 
ration— erne  of  the  most  magnificent  in  these  climes."  Ex- 
isting monuments  attest  that  during  the  Roman  rule,  the 
whole  district  made  great  progress  in  enterprise  and  wealth. 
Fine  roads  were  constructed,  and  so  permanently  that  they 
are  not  yet  worn  out  Spacious  theatres,  sculptured  palaceSi 
hippodromes,  colonnades,  temples,  were  erected  in  city  and 
country,  remnants  of  which  survive  as  witnesses  that  tlie  age 
was  one  of  splendid  material  prosperity.  The  Damascus  of 
that  day  will  be  ever  memorable  from  its  connexion  with 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  as  the  spot  on  which  he 
began  his  glorious  career  as  the  apostle  of  Jesus ;  but  other- 
wise the  city  does  not  figure  much  in  the  annals  of  the 
Christian  church. 

The  Saracen  army  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Damascus 
A.D.  611,  only  thirteen  years  after  the  Hegira.  At  no 
period  in  its  history  had  the  city  been  in  greater  peril  of 
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atter  destraction  than  it  was  at  this  moment.  Khaled,  one 
of  the  Moslem  leaders,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  some  of 
hb  dearest  friends,  swore  that  he  woald  put  every  Damas- 
cene to  the  sword,  and  raze  the  city  to  the  ground.  At  the 
instant  when  his  wrath  was  hottest,  a  traitor  priest  opened 
the  eastern  gate,  throughi^which  Khaled  and  his  followers 
mahed,  and  soon  the  streets  were  deluged  with  blood.  But 
fi)rtanately  for  Damascus,  at  that  same  moment  the  western 
gate  had  been  opened  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  the  citizens 
with  the  milder  Abu  Obeidah.  The  two  Arab  leaders,  with 
dieir  respective  bands,  met  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  each, 
until  then,  ignorant  of  the  doings  of  the  other.  After  a 
stormy  scene  between  them,  Khaled  was  forced  to  yield. 
The  city  was  saved.  Such  of  the  Christians  as  chose  were 
allowed  to  depart  with  their  arms  and  property;  those  who 
remained  were  permitted  to  stay  in  peace  on  payment  of  the 
capitation  tax.  Seven  churches  were  secured  to  them,  and 
half  of  the  immense  cathedral  of  St.  John.  Twenty-seven 
years  later  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire, 
and  continued  to  be  such  until  Uie  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Bagdad,  in  a.d.  750,  when  the  sceptre  of  Islam 
was  wrested  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  last  scion  of  the 
Omeryades.  Then  came  the  troubles  resulting  from  the 
conqnests  of  the  Seljakian  Turks,  who  so  suddenly  and 
sncceasfully  precipitated  themselves  upon  Western  Asia, 
and  those  produced  by  the  protracted  struggle  of  the  Cru- 
saders to  regain  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  a.d.  1174,  under  the 
great  Saladin,  Damascus  again,  for  a  short  time,  was  restored 
to  her  ancient  position  as  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire ;  but 
this  season  of  glory  was  as  brief  as  it  was  bright.  Another 
period  of  horrible  confusion  followed,  while  Timourlane,  that 
most  terrible  of  all  Tartars,  was  flying  like  the  angel  of 
death  over  the  world.  Timourlane  captured  the  city,  and 
enraged  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  patriotic  courage,  which, 
however,  in  the  circumstances,  was  an  act  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens,  the  conqueror  inflicted  the  most 
aavage  cruelties  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants.  In  a  single 
day  the  gathered  riches  of  centuries  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Last  of  all  came  the  Ottoman,  under  whose  domi- 
nion, nominally  at  least,  Damascus  has  remained  until  this 
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day.  We  say  nominally^  because  until  the  interference  of 
the  Western  powers  to  protect  the  Sultan  against  the  en- 
croachments of  his  ambitious  vassal,  the  energetic  Ali 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  Syria  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  depend- 
ency of  Cairo  rather  than  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  during  the  occupation  of  Damascus  by  All's  dis- 
tinguished son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  that  the  city  was  first  opened 
to  tlie  representatives  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  British  consul,  in  full  costume,  entered  the  city,  but  nei- 
ther his  dress  nor  his  dignity  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
fury  of  the  fanatical  inhabitants  if  he  had  not  been  protected 
by  a  company  of  Ibrahim's  soldiers ;  they  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  muttering  curses  in  private,  which  they 
no  doubt  did  with  hearty  emphasis.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  presence  of  European  consuls,  and  especially  the  tact, 
ability,  and  energy  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  British  consul,  have 
wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  the  mass  of  the  population.  Our  mission  families  there 
have  been  not  only  undisturbed  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
work,  but  have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  social  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  very  class  once  so  famed  for  their  in- 
tense fanaticism.  We  close  this  hasty  survey  of  the  history 
of  Damascus  with  the  religious  statistics  of  the  city  as  given 
by  our  author.  His  estimate,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry, 
is  as  follows  '.-r-Moslems^  98,000  ;  Druzesj  500 ;  Gfresk 
churchy  6,995  ;  Greek  Catholic^  6,195  ;  Syrian^  260  ;  Syrian 
CatholiCj  350 ;  Maronite^  405 ;  Armenian^  405  ;  Armenian 
CaihdLic^  235 ;  Laiin^  110 ;  Protestant^  70 ;  strangers^  sol- 
diersj  slaveSj  15,000  ;  JewSj  5,730. 

The  character  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Moslems  generally, 
in  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  been  drawn  by  a  great  many 
modern  travellers,  and  while  certain  traits  appear  in  all  the 
pictures,  yet  some  of  the  portraits  are  much  darker  and 
more  repulsive  than  others.  Some  have  represented  the 
genuine  unadulterated  Turk  of  tlie  old  school,  as  a  person 
worthy  of  all  respect  for  his  truthfulness,  his  honesty,  and 
his  real  kindness  of  heart ;  while  others,  arguing  perhaps 
from  their  own  limited  personal  experience,  insist  upon  it 
that  he  is  an  unmitigated  reprobate.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  in  an  empire  so  widely  extended,  and  so  vari- 
ous in  climate  as  that  of  the  Sultan,  there  would  be  consider- 
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able  diyersity  of  character  even  in  the  dominant  race  ;  that 
the  Turk  of  Adrianople,  for  example,  would  materially  dif- 
fer, for  better  or  for  worse,  from  the  Turk  of  Damascus, 
thongfa  both  come  of  a  common  ancestry.  Mr.  Porter,  how- 
ever, when  treating  of  the  moral  and  social  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  Damascus,  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  Turk  and  the  Arab,  but  uses  the  general  term  of  Mos- 
lems, whom  he  describes  as,  in  general,  feeble,  licentious, 
and  fanatical.  He  takes  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Urquhart  to 
task  for  certain  statements  of  theirs,  in  which  they  affirm 
that  the  practical  effects  of  Oriental  polygamy  are  far  less 
injurious  to  society  than  the  profligacy  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Porter  emphatically  denies  this  averment,  and  maintains 
that  the  abominations  almost  universally  practised  in  Mos- 
lem cities  far  exceed  the  worst  vices  of  the  most  degraded 
elaases  in  Christian  lands.  ^^  Virtue,"  he  adds,  ^^  as  a  moral 
principle,  is  unknown  to  either  sex  in  this  land."  The  dis- 
gnsting  obscenities  of  the  harem^  the  unnatural  vices  of  the 
men,  and  the  filthy  conversation  among  all  classes,  of  all 
ages,  of  both  sexes,  must  have  revealed  to  Mr.  Urquhart, 
had  he  studied  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  influence 
of  Moslem  institutions,  the  deep  depravity  in  which  this 
onhappy  country  is  ingulfed.  Bad  as  the  cities  of  Europe 
are,  in  ^em  vice  is  mainly  confined  to  particular  localities 
or  classes,  but  in  the  East  it  has  spread  over  the  nation  like 
a  pestilential  miasma,  corrupting  every  dwelling,  giving 
wantonness  to  every  thought  and  look,  as  well  as  pollution 
to  the  very  language  which  is  the  medium  of  social  inter- 
course. 

Moslems  divide  their  time  between  indolence  and  indulg- 
ence, wandering  with  solemn  step  from  the  harem  to  the 
bath,  and  from  the^bath  to  the  mosque.  They  are  emphati- 
cally both  a  praying  and  a  washing  people,  and  in  these 
respects  they  put  to  shame  multitudes  who  profess  a  pure 
religion  and  to  have  reached  a  higher  civilization.  But, 
after  all,  their  prayers  are  a  mere  opus  operatum^  a  simple 
performance,  which  comes  in  at  stated  hours,  as  an  inter- 
lude in  the  daily  business  of  lying,  cheating,  and  robbery.  A 
pasha  will  issue  orders  for  the  perpetration  of  the  most  savage 
cruelty,  and  should  he  hear  the  next  moment  the  muezzin's 
call,  he  will  spread  his  carpet,  stroke  his  beard,  and  pray 
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with  a  solemn  serenity  of  countenance  perfectly  wonderful, 
and  which  would  be  quite  edifying  to  all  who  knew  not  the 
yillany  of  the  man.  8nch  is  and  mnst  be  the  moral  oondi< 
tion  of  a  'community  where  woman  is  regarded,  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Moslem  teaches  him  to  look  upon  her,  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  his  pleasures.  And  such,  ere  long, 
must  be  the  state  of  things  in  that  territory  of  our  own  near 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  devotees  of  Mormonism, 
which  is  just  Mohammedanism  in  its  worst  form,  under  a 
new  name,  have  congregated  in  such  numbers  as  almost  to 
bid  defiance  to  our  government.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  sen- 
sible American  who  has  himself  visited  the  East,  or  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  those  regions,  will  for  one  moment  allow  any  politi- 
cal theory,  or  cant  about  religious  liberty,  or  even  constitu- 
tional scruple,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  determination  to  put 
down  the  hideous  system  which  has  intrenched  itself  amid 
tiie  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Christians  of  Damascus,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
East,  are  f^plit  up  into  numerous  ^^  communions,"  that  not 
only  hold  no  fellowship  together,  but  often  exhibit  a  mutual 
hostility  hardly  less  bitter  tlian  is  their  hatred  of  their  com- 
mon master  and  enemy,  the  Moslem.  Still,  their  condition 
has  much  improved  of  late  years.  They  constitute  the 
industrial  and  enterprising  class  of  Damascus ;  the  trade  of 
the  place  is  mainly  in  their  hands;  they  feel  secure  in 
amassing  and  in  showing  their  wealth.  This  result  is  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Wood, 
whose  energetic  remonstrances  and  bold  measures  have,  on 
various  occasions,  kept  down  the  old  fanaticism  when  it  was 
ready  to  burst  forth  anew. 

The  first  Protestant  mission  was  established  here  in  1843, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  now  of  Bombay,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Graham  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church.  Origi- 
nally it  was  intended  for  the  Jews  alone,  and  for  some  years 
its  operations  were  confined  to  this  class ;  but  in  process  of 
time  the  field  of  labor  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  accessible  portion  of  the  population.  No  direct 
efforts,  of  course,  have  been  made  to  convert  the  Moslem, 
though  the  missionaries  assure  us  that  numbers  of  them  are 
quite  ready  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  converse  upon  the 
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sabject  of  religion.  Bat  the  old  and  terrible  law  against 
apostuj  seemed  to  encircle  the  followers  of  the  false  pro- 
ject with  an  adamantine  walL  Since  the  war  with  Rns- 
aia  this  law  has  been  repealed,  so  far  as  it  can  be  by  the 
Soltan  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  take  it  off  the  statute  book, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  expunge  it  from  the  popular 
heart  Our  missionary  brethren  there  will  still  need  to 
use  great  caution,  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove ;  for  we  are  well  per- 
suaded that  the  open  renunciation  of  his  religion  by  a  Mos- 
lem would  cost  him  his  life,  and  for  a  time  at  least  break  up 
the  mission.  The  progress  of  the  good  work  among  Jews 
and  nominal  Christians,  though  slow,  has  been  as  rapid  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
field.  A  small  number  of  persons  have  been  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  one  of  whom  is  Dr.  Meshaka,  the  most 
eminent  native  physician  in  the  city,  and  a  gentleman  of 
highly  respectable  literary  attainments,  and  thus  a  good 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  two  volumes  is  taken  up  with 
a  narrative  of  the  various  journeys  of  Mr.  Porter,  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  more  of  his  fellow-laborers,  to  the  ancient 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  to  Lebanon,  and  to  the  Hauran, 
or  Baahan.  His  &miliarity  with  the  Arabic  language,  and 
his  scientific  and  artistic  accomplishments,  as  well  as  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  personages  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  author  great  advan- 
tages over  most  travellers.  ,The  record  of  his  journey  into 
the  Hauran,  or  the  Bashan,  is  very  full,  and  although  not  so 
attractive  to  the  general  reader  as  some  other  portions  of  the 
work,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student  of  Biblical  geogra- 
phy. From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Syria,  Mr.  Porter 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  explore  the  region  comprehended  in 
the  ancient  provinces  of  Batanssa,  Auronitis,  and  Trachonitis. 
Of  course  his  primary  object  was  to  examine  the  moral 
condition  of  the  mixed  population  of  the  district,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  schools  could  be  advantageously  esta- 
blished in  their  villages.  Although  the  Hauran  is  the  gra- 
nary of  Damascus,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
were  little  known.  He  was  not  able,  for  three  years,  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution,  and  meanwhile  he  prepared 
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himself  to  investigate  the  topography  and  antiqaities  of  this 
interesting  region  by  the  perosal  of  Barckhardt's  Notes, 
Robinson  and  Smith's  Researches,  and  especially  by  the 
careful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  writings  of  Joeephos. 
He  started  upon  his  tour  in  January,  1853,  accompanied  by 
his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnett,  and  another  American 
gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  given.  On  several  occasions 
the  whole  company  was  in  extreme  danger  from  the  fana- 
tical bigotry  of  the  Moslems,  stimulated  as  it  was  by  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  spies ;  but  from  the  Druzes  of  the 
district  they  experienced  the  utmost  and  uniform  kindness 
and  hospitality.  The  details  of  a  Dnize  feast  in  honor  of 
the  strangers  are  given  by  the  author  in  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  in  this  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  the  lapse  of 
three  tliousand  years  has  made  little  change  in  the  customs 
of  society.  The  hospitality  of  those  early  ages  still  sur- 
vives, when  the  stranger  could  not  pass  the  tent  of  the 
patriarcli  without  being  compelled  to  stop  and  refresh  him- 
self. There  is  the  same  expedition  in  preparing  the 
lamb,  the  kid,  or  the  fatted  calf,  and  other  dainties,  as  was 
exhibited  by  Abraham  when  he  obliged  the  three  men  to 
become  his  guests,  and  it  is  an  incident  of  every-day  life. 

AVe  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  travels,  nor  will  the 
limits  of  our  article  allow  us  to  notice,  even  in  a  cursory 
way,  the  disquisitions  in  which  he  endeavors  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  provinces  before  named.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  almost  every  step  of  his  journey  furnished  new 
proof  of  the  exact  truthfulness. of  all  those  notices  of  this 
region  which  we  find  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and  of  the  exact 
accomplishment  of  those  prophecies  respecting  it  which 
were  uttered  ages  ago.  The  soil  of  the  region  is  of  un- 
rivalled fertility,  and  the  wheat  is  celebrated  as  the  finest 
in  Syria.  Its  hill-sides  and  mountains  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  evergreen  oaks,  tlie  "  oaks  of  Bashan,"  so 
famed  in  sacred  story.  The  scenery  is  represented  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  Palestine — a  panorama  including  hill  and 
vale,  graceful  wooded  slopes  and  wild  secluded  glens,  frown- 
ing cliffs  with  battlemented  summits ;  moss-grown  ruins  and 
groups  of  tapering  columns  springing  up  from  amid  the  dense 
foliage  of  evergreen  oaks.  Elsewhere,  the  author  says,  be 
had  been  struck  with  the  nakedness  of  Syrian  ruins ;  but 
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here  the  scene  is  wholly  changed,  for  all  defects  are  hidden 
by  the  fresh  and  abundant  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
noble  portico  and  massive  wall  is  enhanced  by  the  luxu- 
riant creepers  that  wreathe  themselves  as  garlands  around 
the  pillars  and  capitals. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  Bashan,  in  Old  Testament 
history,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  from  a  very 
early  period  an  exceedingly  populous  kingdom,  or  rather 
cluster  of  kingdoms.  Argob  alone,  we  are  told  (Deut.  iii. 
4),  contained  three  score  cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bars,  besides  a  great  many  unwalled  towns.  Mr.  Por- 
ter says  that  he  long  thought  ^'  that  some  strange  statistical 
mystery  hung  over  this  passage."  It  seemed  inexplicable 
to  him,  that  a  district  so  far  from  the  sea,  watered  by  no 
rivers  of  importance,  and  which  as  laid  down  upon  our  com- 
mon maps  appeared  no  larger  than  an  English  county, 
should  have  contained  such  a  multitude  of  walled  cities. 
But  on  the  spot,  he  found  this  statement  true  in  every  parti- 
cular, lists  of  more  than  a  hundred  ruined  cities  and  vil- 
lages he  himself  tested,  and  discovered  to  be  correct  though 
not  complete.  Of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  who  sees  them.  Many  of  them 
betray  the  handiwork  of  those  Cyclopean  architects,  whose 
remaining  monuments  afford  visible  })roof  that  there  were 
indeed  ^^  giants  in  those  days."  The  houses  at  Kureiyeh, 
built  no  doubt  by  the  Kephaims,  the  aborigines  of  the 
r^on,  have  huge  doors  and  gates  of  stone,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  while  their  roofs  are 
made  of  heavy  stone  flags  that  rest  on  massive  walls  of 
black  basalt,  firm  as  the  solid  rock,  and  harder  than  iron. 
In  short,  the  structures  clearly  belong  to  a  period  when 
length  and  security  were  chiefly  regarded ;  they  are  such 
as  bid  defiance  to  the  tooth  of  time,  and,  as  Bitter  observes, 
they  ^'  remain  as  eternal  witnesses  of  the  conquest  of  Bashan 
by  Jehovah."  It  therefore  need  not  surprise  us  to  be 
informed  that  some  of  these  cities  stand  to  this  day,  not  so 
much  in  ruins,  as  empty,  without  owners  or  inhabitants, 
but  ready  to  be  occupied  by  the  first  comers  who  should 
choose  to  fix  their  abodes  there.  This  single  fact  speaks 
volumes  in  regard  to  the  abominable  mis-government  cjf  the 
country  by  its  Turkish  masters ;  and  we  are  half  inclined  to 
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shall  be  in  heaven  over  oneBinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  jnst  persons  that  need  no  repentance." 

It  seems  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  occurs  in  Mat- 
thew that  it  was  spoken  on  another  occasion  to  illustrate 
Gk>d's  care  for  the  salvation  of  little  children. 

^  And  Jesns  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said :  Verily  I  saj  unto  you,  except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 

enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven Take  heed  that 

ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  is  lost.  How  think  ye  ?  If  a  man  have  a 
hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  go  into  the  mountains,  and 
seek  that  which  is  gone  astray  ?  And  if  so  be  that  he  find 
it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that,  than  of 
the  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  astray.  Even  so  it  is  not 
fhe  will  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish."    Matt.  xvii.  10-14. 

The  resemblance  which  the  care  of  the  good  shepherd  to 
recover  a  lost  sheep,  presents  to  Christ's  aim  to  save  the 
lost)  may  be  unfolded  in  several  relations. 

1.  It  is  the  specific  office  of  a  shepherd  to  take  care  of  his 
flock — to  preserve  it  from  foes  and  dangers,  and  if  any  go 
astray,  to  seek  and  recover  them.  To  leave  such  as  become 
separated  from  the  flock  and  wander  off,  to  be  lost  to  the 
owner,  or  perish  by  wild  beasts,  t\  ithout  any  effort  for  their 
restoration,  would  be  to  treat  them  as  though,  they  were  of  no 
value,  and  neglect  and  refuse  the  very  business  for  which 
he  was  appointed  a  shepherd. 

In  like  manner,  it  belongs  to  Ood  as  the  Father  of  man- 
kind, to  consult  and  watch  over  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
every  one  of  them  :  and  it  is  the  specific  office  of  Christ,  as 
the  Saviour  of  men,  to  seek  them  in  their  alienation  and  bring 
them  back  to  Ood  and  to  salvation.  That  is  the  purpose  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world.  It  was  for  that,  that  the 
Father  gave  him  to  be  the  Kedeemer  of  men.  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life ;"  and  he  died  for  infants  as  well  as  for 
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adalts,  and  for  pablicans  and  dinners,  a?  well  as  for  Phari- 
sees and  scribes.  Not  to  be  ready  and  desirous  to  save 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  wonld  be  to  disown  his  very 
office  as  Saviour. 

2.  Tlie  fact  that  ninety-nine  of  the  shepherd's  flock  were 
still  safe,  and  that  but  one  was  lost,  was  no  reason  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  lose  that,  and  make  no  effort  for  its 
recovery.  That  was  intrinsically  valuable  and  necessary  to 
the  completeness  of  his  flock  as  well  as  any  other,  and  its 
recovery,  or  the  use  of  all  proper  means  for  its  recovery, 
was  essential  to  his  filling  his  office  as  a  good  shepherd.  He 
could  not  reach  the  end  for  which  he  was  appointed  shep- 
herd, unless  he  took  all  appropriate  measures  to  regain  the 
wandering  and  preserve  his  flock  entire. 

So  also  the  greatness  of  God's  unfallen  empire ;  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  hosts  of  his  intelligent  creatures  who  still  maintain 
their  allegiance,  compared  to  mankind  who  are  in  revolt, 
is  no  reason  that  he  should  leave  these,  or  any  part  of  them, 
to  perish  without  taking  any  measures  for  their  salvation. 
So  far  from  it,  they  are  of  as  much  worth,  considered  as  exist- 
ences, as  any  other  equal  number  of  his  subjects  of  the  same 
rank  in  intelligence,  and  the  recovery  of  the  earth  from 
revolt  is  as  essential  to  the  completeness  and  perfection  of 
his  kingdom,  as  the  recovery  of  any  other  sphere  occupied 
by  intelligences  of  a  like  order,  wonld  be,  that  might  fall 
from  allegiance. 

3.  The  shepherd,  in  leaving  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  that 
were  in  safety,  and  going  in  search  of  that  which  had  lefk  the 
flock,  proceeded  on  the  conviction  that  unless  he  went  forth 
and  recovered  it,  it  was  hopelessly  lost.  It  had  wandered  off 
on  the  distant  mountains.  It  was  unable  to  find  its  way  back. 
It  was  perhaps  contented  to  remain  astray.  It  was  liable  to 
be  taken,  as  without  an  owner,  by  any  one  who  might  meet 
it,  and  slain  for  food.  It  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  If 
saved,  therefore,  it  must  be  by  the  shepherd's  promptly 
searching  for  and  recovering  it. 

So  also  Christ  comes  to  save  men,  because  unless  he 
reveals  himself  to  them,  and  conducts  them  back  to  God, 
they  will  hopelessly  perish.  They  will  not  of  themselves 
return  to  him.  Their  estrangement  is  voluntary.  They  are 
averse  to  his  sway ;  and  were  their  hostility  overcome  or 
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rdinqniahed,  they  could  never  of  themselves  make  expiation 
for  their  sins,  or  obtain  justification  before  God.  None  but 
he  can  extricate  them  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  ;  none  but 
he  can  wash  away  their  guilt,  and  effect  their  justification 
with  the  Most  High. 

4.  Though  but  one  of  the  shepherd's  flock  was  lost,  his 
chief  concern  was  immediately  directed  to  its  recovery.  He 
left  the  ninety  and  nine  that  were  in  safety,  and  explored 
the  thickets  and  traversed  the  mountains  in  search  of  it, 
and  with  the  feeling  that  its  restoration  was  essential  to  his 
peace  and  reputation  as  a  shepherd.  It  wakened  him  to  a 
deeper  concern,  and  roused  him  to  greater  efforts  than  were 
ordinarily  excited  by  the  care  of  the  whole  flock. 

So  mankind,  by  their  revolt  and  ruin,  became  objects  of 
immeasurably  higher  concern  to  God,  than  though  they  had 
remained  in  allegiance.    The  influence  of  their  revolt  on  his 
kingdom  at  large  is  immensely  greater  and  more  momentous 
than  their  obedience  would  exert ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  alto- 
gether mischievous ;  as  it  exposes  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
to  doubt,  and  might  prove  the  means  of  leading  other  orders 
of  his  creatures  to  revolt,    Inmiediately  on  the  fall,  accord- 
ingly, God  instituted  the  work  of  their  recovery ;  and  how 
essential  it  is  to  his  glory  and  the  well-being  of  his  empire 
at  large,  is  seen  from  the  wonderful  means,  the  incarnation 
and  death  of  Christ,  through  which  it  is  accomplished ;  his 
exaltation  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  by  which  all  other 
worlds  of  intelligent  beings  are  brought  into  an  intimate 
relation  to  him,  and  given  to  understand  his  work  as  Sa- 
viour ;  and  from  the  joy  and  praise  with  which  it  is  to  be 
contemplated  by  all  his  holy  hosts  for  ever.    These  stupen- 
dous measures,  and  this  modification  of  the  government  of 
the  whole  universe,  that  all  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  redemption  of  man,  that  they  may  behold  the  glory  in 
which  it  reveals  the  divine  perfections,  and  be  raised  by  it 
to  higher  intelligence,  a  more  fervid  love,  and  loftier  hap- 
piness, bespeak  its  infinite  significance,  and  show  the  place 
it  has  in  the  heart  of  God. 

5.  The  shepherd,  on  finding  the  lost  sheep,  took  effective 
measures  to  restore  it  to  the  fiock.  He  did  not  trust  to  its 
^ntaneonsly  following  him  back  to  the  fold.  He  did  not 
Attempt  to  drive  it  through  doubtful  paths  and  intricate 
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thickets.    He  laid  it  on  his  shoulders,  aiid  bore  it  passively 
home,  by  his  own  strength. 

So,  those  lost  sinners,  whom  Christ  pursues  and  overtakes, 
he  saves,  and  saves  by  his  own  sovereign  hand.  He  works 
by  his  Spirit  an  instant  change  in  their  minds,  by  which  he 
reveals  himself  to  them,  as  their  Saviour,  gives  them  to 
behold  his  glory,  unfolds  to  them  the  nature  and  method  of 
his  redemption,  and  kindles  their  hearts  with  love,  adora- 
tion, and  tnist;  and  he  ever  after  sustains  them  by  his 
grace,  defends  them  from  enemies,  recalls  them  if  they 
relapse  into  worldliness  or  unwatchfulness,  by  chastcnings, 
and  at  length  leads  them  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  to  the  realms  of  eternal  life.  Not  one  who  is  given 
to  him  by  the  Father  is  lost. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  sheep  and 
the  joy  it  occasioned,  were  not  confined  to  the  shepherd. 
He  apprised  his  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  success  of  his 
efforts  to  regain  the  wanderer,  and  invited  them  to  rejoice 
with  him.  Tliis  was  natural,  and  bespoke  the  generousness 
and  nobleness  of  his  o-svn  heart,  and  the  sympathy  and  be- 
nignity of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  As  genuine  friends, 
they  regretted  his  misfortune;  they  appreciated  the  skill 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  oflico  as  a  shep- 
herd, responsible  to  a  superior  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
flock,  and  tliey  truly  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  success. 

So  the  knowledge  of  the  recovery  of  those  whom  Christ 
saves,  and  the  joy  it  occasions,  are  not  to  be  confined  to  his 
breast.  His  work,  in  all  its  results,  as  it  advances  from  age 
to  age,  is  communicated  to  all  his  holy  subjects  throughout 
his  vast  empire,  and  is  contemplated  by  them  with  wonder 
and  joy,  and  hynmed  in  grateful  acknowledgments  and  cele- 
brations. 

How  infinite  the  love  of  Christ!  How  wonderful  his 
condescension  1  With  what  immeasurable  patience,  ten- 
derness, and  persistence,  he  pursues  those  who  are  lost, 
recalls  them  from  alienation,  and  gathers  them  into  his  fold ! 

How  clear  it  is  that  those  who  perish,  perish  by  their 
own  fault !  It  is  because  they  will  not  submit  themselves 
to  the  rule ;  it  is  because  they  will  not  accept  the  grace  of 
the  great  Shejiierd,  and  allow  him  to  take  them  in  his 
Almighty  arms,  and  bear  them  back  to  his  fold. 
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What  a  lofty  significance  it  bespeaks  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  that  Christ  who  accomplishes  it,  is  exalted  to 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  com- 
municated to  all  orders  of  obedient  creatures,  and  that  it  is 
the  means  of  unfolding  to  them  a  brighter  manifestation  of 
Grod's  glory,  than  any  of  liis  other  works,  and  kindling  their 
hearts  with  a  more  fervent  love  ! 


Art.  VI. — Literary  and  Critical  Notices. 

1.  The  Desert  of  Sinai  :  Notes  of  a  Spring-Journey  from  Cairo 
to  Beershcba.  By  Iloratius  Bonar,  D.D.,  Kelso.  New  York : 
R.  Carter  <fe  Brothers,  186Y. 

The  interest  of  the  great  scene  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
^yptians,  the  institution  of  the  law,  and  the  long  series  of  miracles 
that  attended  their  journey  to  Canaan,  is  not  exhausted  by  the  nu- 
merous travellers,  who  have  within  a  few  years  visited  it.  Each  one 
contributes  something  to  a  better  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities ; 
and  throws  a  clearer  light  on  the  great  transactions  of  which  it  has 
been  the  theatre.  Dr.  Bonar's  notes  are  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 
and  give  not  only  a  minute  description  of  each  day's  route,  but  of 
the  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  the  impressions  made  by  the  spec- 
tacles which  he  beheld.  It  is  vivacious,  entertaining,  and  instructive 
throughout,  and  is  especially  interesting  beyond  otiier  volumes  we 
have  lately  seen,  in  the  \'ie\vs  he  presents  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  origin  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sinai,  and  the  delineation  of  the  country  Ipng  directly  between 
Sinai  and  Beershcba.  He  holds  that  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  miraculous ;  and  points  out  with  a  fulness  and  force  we  have  not 
elsewhere  seen,  tlie  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  the  notion  so 
current  with  rationalistic  writers,  that  the  recession  of  the  sea  was 
the  work  of  natural  causes.  He  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  were  the  work  chiefly  of  miners  who  were 
employed  in  getting  ores  from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity ;  and 
that  they  were  from  Phenicia  rather  than  Egypt.  Travellers,  here- 
tofore, have  advanced  from  Sinai,  through  the  Akabah  to  Palestine. 
Dr.  Bonar  passed  on  a  direct  line  to  Beershcba,  and  through  a  re- 
gion of  great  interest,  of  \^hich  before  but  littlP'has  been  known. 
This  part  of  the  route,  especially,  is  illustrated  with  great  point  and 
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beauty  by  passages  from  Job.  The  people,  in  lineage,  mode  of 
life,  and  character,  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  age  of  that  pa- 
triarch. This  volume  is  to  be  followed,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  by 
another  on  the  Land  of  Promise. 


2.  Biblical  Commentary  ox  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  Her- 
man Olshauscn,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Er- 
langen.  Translated  from  the  German  for  Clark's  Foreign  and 
Theological  Library.  First*  American  edition,  revised  after  the 
fourth  German  edition,  by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Rochester.  Vol.  IL  New  York: 
Sheldon,  Blakeman,  &  Co.,  1857. 

In  this  volume  the  commentary  is  advanced  to  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Matthew,  and  the  corresponding  parte  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  to 
the  eighteenth  of  John,  with  a  few  pages  on  the  Passover.  Onr 
readers  will  be  especially  interested  in  his  exposition  of  Matt  xxiv. 
While  he  advances  some  views  from  which  we  dissent,  he  maintains 
decisively,  that  the  coming  foreshown,  vs.  29,^80,  is  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  Tlie  translation  is  thoroughly  English,  the  style 
simple  and  clear,  beyond  most  works  of  his  countrymen,  the  exe- 
gesis critical,  and  his  thoughts,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then 
a  view  that  has  a  German  tinge,  evangelical,  lofty,  and  im- 
pressive. 


3.  Philosophy  of  Scepticish  and  Ultraism,  wherein  the 
opinions  of  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  and  other  writers,  are 
shown  to  be  inconaatent  with  Sound  Reason  and  the  Christian 
Religion,  by  James  B.  Walker,  Author  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Plan  of  Salvation.  New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson. 
Cincinnati:  Rickey,  Mallory  &  Webb.  Chicago:  D.  B. 
Cook  &  Co.,  1857. 

Ths  author's  aim  in  this  work  is  not — ^as  the  title  seems  to 
imply — to  show  what  the  principle  of  Scepticism  is,  or  what  the 
philosophy  is  of  the  fidse  doctrines  which  sceptics  entertain ; 
but  rather  to  prove  that  their  doctrines  are  &lse,  and  that  they 
involve  a  rejection  of  the  great  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The 
chief  opinions  which  he  assails,  are  those  of  Theodore  Parker, 
and  he  has  an  easy  task  in  showing  that  they  are  false,  self-con- 
tradictory, irrational,  and  impious,  and  that  Mr.  Parker,  instead  of 
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a  deep  thinker  and  learned  theologian,  is  but  a  shallow,  ambi- 
tions, and  venturesome  declaimer.  His  books  serve  very  clearly 
to  indicate,  that  he  has  taken  his  pantheism,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing element  in  his  system,  at  second  hand,  without  any  thorough 
understanding  of  the  metaphysics  on  which  it  rests,  or  any  clear 
apprehension  of  the  issues  to  which  it  leads.  His  doctrines, 
accordingly,  are  a  jumble  of  pantheism,  atheism,  materialism, 
natural  religion,  and  revealed  religion,  put  forth  with  an  oracu- 
lar air,  as  though  the  source  from  which  they  emanate  invest- 
ed them  with  such  authority,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
give  any  proof  of  their  truth.  After  devoting  two  or  three 
letters  to  Mr.  Parker's  errors  and  absurdities,  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  the  Personality  and  Triunity  of  God,  Depravity, 
Atonement,  Retribution,  and  the  necessity  of  a  written  Reve- 
lation, and  on  these  topics  employs  himself  largely  in  stating, 
and  endeavoring  to  sustain  his  own  views  in  opposition  to  those 
which  he  assails.  While  many  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  are 
just,  and  here  and  there  a  point  is  presented  very  forcibly, 
some  of  his  speculations  are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  several  themes,  especially  the  necessity  of  a  written 
revelation  and  its  influence,  which  open  a  fine  field  for  disqui- 
aition,  is  quite  lacking  in  originality,  vigor,  and  freshness  of 
thought. 


4.  DiscouBSES  ON  Prophecy  ;  by  John  G.  Wilson,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel.    Philadelphia :  Published  for  the  Author,  1857. 

Mr.  Wilson  treats  in  this  series  of  Discourses,  of  the  work  of 
Redemption  from  its  institution  in  Paradise  on  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  through  all  its  stages,  till  Christ's  triumph  shall  be 
completed  over  his  foes.  He  holds  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Millennium,  Christ's  personal  reign  liere,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  and  the 
seat  of  his  kingdom  ; — and  most  of  the  numerous  themes  which 
he  discusses,  are  treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He  is  fami- 
liar with  the  sacred  word,  he  presents  his  thoughts  clearly,  and 
urges  them  with  earnestness  and  force.  His  views  on  subordi- 
nate points  from  which  we  dissent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate. 
With  the  great  doctrines  of  Millenarianism,  however,  to  our 
regret,  he  has  associated  the  dogma  of  the  final  restoration  of 
all  fallen  beings  from  sin,  and  deliverance  from  punishment? 
except  a  deprivation  of  the  full  dignity  and  blessedness  that 
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are  to  be  conferred  on  those  of  our  race  who  accept  salvation  in 
tliis  life: — a  notion  thatl^ias  no  natural  connexion  with  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  }>ersonal  reign,  and  the  redemption  of  future 
generations  of  our  race ;  is  founded  on  texts  that  are  not  in 
debate  between  Millenarians  and  auti-MillenarLans,  and  Ls  in 
our  judgment  wholly  groundless,  at  war  with  the  clear  teach- 
ings of  the  divine  word,  and  of  a  very  injurious  tendency.  Wo 
are  surprised  that  one  who  so  clearly  and  earnestly  holds  the 
great  doctrines  of  redemption  by  the  expiation  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  should  entertain  so  contradictory  a  theory. 
IIow,  without  an  atonement,  are  Satan  and  his  fellow-fallen 
angels  to  be  forgiven,  or  released  from  punishment?  How, 
witliout  the  Uoly  Spirit,  are  the  impenitent  of  mankind  to  be 
recalled  to  obedience  ?  Mere  punishment  has  no  adaptation  to 
change  the  incorrigible  heart.  Mere  happiness,  or  enjoyment, 
is  not  the  proper  measure  of  the  best  moral  system.  The  best 
system,  other  things  being  equal, — is  that  in  which  God  is  most 
fully  revealed,  and  exhibited  in  all  his  i>crfections ;  in  which  his 
holy  subjects  are  raised  to  the  highest  knowledge  and  love  of 
him,  and  the  most  fervid  and  steadfast  allegiance  to  him ;  and 
in  which  it  is  shown  most  demonstratively,  that  no  attempt  to 
overturn  his  government  can  be  successful; — but  that  he  is 
able  to  reign  justly,  benevolently,  and  wisely,  over  fallen  and 
rebellious  creatures,  as  well  as  over  those  that  are  obedient, 
and  make  the  rebellion  and  ruin  of  enemies  the  means  of  sub- 
serving the  display  of  his  glory  and  the  well-l)eing  of  the  imi- 
verse.  That  Satan  and  liLs  party  are  to  be  so  baffled  in  all  their 
impious  schemes,  and  so  thoroughly  made  subservient  to  Christ's 
glory,  as  to  be  forced  to  feel  that  they  are  conquered,  to  see 
that  all  God's  ways  are  right,  and  to  confess  that  Chnst  is 
Jehovah,  to  the  honor  of  the  Father,  does  not  imply  that  they 
are  to  lay  aside  their  liostility,  and  become  adorers.  Among 
the  truths  which  they  will  be  brought  to  see  and  foci  with  a 
devouring  poignancy,  one  of  the  most  piercing  doubtless  will 
be,  that  God  is  justified,  and  required  by  his  Ansdom  and 
benevolence,  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  his  favor,  and  leave 
them  to  exist  without  any  of  those  provisions  for  their  holiness 
and  happiness,  which  they  have  rejected  and  forfeited  by  rebellion. 
When  in  the  light  of  the  future  world,  all  the  grounds  of 
Satan's  rebellion  shall  be  unveiled  to  us,  we  not  improbably 
shall  see  that  one  of  the  false  and  impious  assumptions  on  which 
he  proceeded,  was  that  God  is  bound  to  secure  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  all  his  [moral  creatures|;   and  if  theyjrevolt,  to 
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restore  them  to  obedience  and  blessedness, — which  is  to  deny 
his  right  to  punish  for  any  other  end  than  the  good  of  the 
individual  punished;  and  that  is  in  effect  to  deny  that  he  himself  has 
any  interests  and  rights  which  he  can  vindicate  and  maintain  by 
pomshment.  His  own  truth  and  glory  doubtless  require  that 
he  should  confute  all  such  assumptions,  and  show  by  his  ever- 
lasting administration,  that  he  has  all  those  rights  which  he 
assumes  and  asserts  in  the  institution  of  his  law,  and  enforcement 
of  it  by  penalties. 


5.  HT3CN3  OF  Faith  and  Hope.     By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D., 
Eelso.    New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1857. 

Op  this  collection  of  poetic  pieces,  the  record  of  a  thoughtful 
feeling  and  heavenward-looking  mind,  tlie  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen : — 

THE  KINGDOM. 

Peace  I  earth's  last  battle  has  been  won ; 

Its  days  of  conflict  now  are  o'er ; 
The  Prince  of  Peace  ascends  the  throne, 

And  war  has  ceased  from  shore  to  shore. 

Rest  I  the  world's  day  of  toil  is  past ; 

Each  storm  is  hushed  above,  below ; 
Creation's  joy  has  come  at  last, 

After  six  thousand  years  of  woe. 

Messiah  reigns!  earth's  King  has  come ! 

Its  diadems  are  on  his  brow ; 
Its  rebel  kingdoms  have  become 

His  everlasting  kingdom  now. 

*rhis  earth  again  is  Paradise ; 

The  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose ; 
Clothed  in  its  robes  of  bridal  bliss, 

Creation  has  forgot  its  woes. 


6.  Priesthood  axd  Clergy  unknown  to  Christianity ;  or  the 
Church  a  Community  of  Co-Equal  Brethren.  A  Cento. 
By  Campaginator.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co. 
1857. 

Tuis  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  New 
Testament  for  the  office  of  teacher  and  ruler  in  the  church,  is 
confuted  by  the  passages  the  writer  quotes  to  sustain  it.     "iVnd 
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he  gave — constituted — some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and 
some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  service  unto  the  upbuilding  of 
the  body  of  Christ."  These  were  officers  who  were  appomted 
to  perform  specuil  duties  towards  believers  as  a  body,  which 
others  were  not  called  to  perform.  And,  again,  1  Cor.  xii.  29 : 
"  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church ;  first  apostles,  second- 
arily prophets,  tliirdly  teachers ;  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts 
of  healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues.  Are  all 
ai>ostles  ?  all  i)rophet8  ?  all  teachers  ?"  The  apostle  thus  affirms 
on  the  one  side,  that  these  officers  were  expressly  instituted 
in  the  church  by  God  ;  and  on  the  other,  denies  the  doctrine  of 
this  writer,  that  they  were  common  to  all  the  brethren  of  the 
cliurch.  In  the  letters  to  THmothy  and  Titus  also,  the  work  of 
overseers  and  elders  in  the  church  is  represented  as  belonging 
to  persons  specially  set  apart  to  the  offices  of  teachers  and 
rulers ;  the  duties  of  those  offices,  and  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  them  are  described ;  and  Paul  teaches  that  those  who 
were  devoted  to  them,  were  entitled  to  support  from  the 
church  in  which  they  labored.  To  deny  that  there  were  spe- 
cial officers  in  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  is  as  mistaken 
and  absurd  as  it  were  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  apostolic 
church  itself 


7.  Life  in  its  Lower,  Intermediate,  and  Higheb  Forms  ;  or 
Manifestations  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  Natural  History 
of  Animals.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.R.S.  New  York: 
II.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1857. 

Tuis  volume  presents  a  very  attractive  view  of  the  various 
Ibnns  of  life  which  swarm  tlie  watei-s,  the  earth,  and  the  air, 
and  the  wisdom  that  is  disj)layed  in  their  structure,  the  laws  of 
their  being,  and  the  ends  they  subserve  towards  each  other  and 
man.  No  one  without  a  glance  at  these  innumerable  ranks  and 
infinite  hosts  of  conscious  existences,  most  of  which,  from  their 
minuteness,  or  remoteness  from  us,  lie  out  of  the  sphere  of  our 
ordinary  obser\'ation,  can  form  any  just  estimate  of  the  work 
of  God  as  creator  and  upholder,  or  realize  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  of  the  means  that  are  employed  to  show  us  his  univer- 
sal presence  and  activity,  and  the  boundless  resources  of  his  skill 
and  power,  and  to  attract  us  to  the  study,  acknowledgment,  and 
adoration  of  him. 
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8.  Ax  Exposition  op  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Princeton,  N.  J.  New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1857. 

This  yolome  is  a  duodecimo,  and  differs  from  that  on  Ephe- 
flians  chiefly  in  the  use  generally,  instead  of  the  Greek,  of  the 
English  version  simply  of  the  expressions  and  terms  that  are 
critically  explained ; — which,  if  less  acceptable  to  scholars,  will  be 
preferred  by  other  readers,  for  whom  it  is  mainly  designed. 
The  introduction  is  brief.     Instead  of  dividing  the  chapters  into 
sections,  analyses  are  presented  of  the  parts  as  they  are  reached 
that  treat  of  separate  subjects,  and  the  ;Ferses  are  given  as  they 
are  animadverted  on.    It  is  marked  by  soimd  learning,  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  a  clear  statement  and 
vindication  of  the  great  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  freedom 
from  ultraism  and  extravagance,  that  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  many  of  the  books  that  have  had  a  large  cuiTcncy  in 
the  churches,  and  is  a  very  acceptable  accession  to  our  sacred 
literature.    The  exposition  of  parts  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  is, 
we  think,  an  exception  to  its  general  character,  as  we  may  per- 
haps, on  some  future  occasion,  show. 


9.  CiiiLDHOOD,  ITS  Promise  and  Training.    By  W.  W.  Everts. 
New  York.    Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.     1857. 

The  author's  aim  is  to  point  out  the  proper  method  of  educat- 
ing children  and  preparing  them  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of 
mature  life.  While  its  style  is  somewhat  pretentious,  and  he  is 
too  ambitious  of  pointed  and  brilliant  sayings,  he  has  many  just 
thoughts,  and  the  work  may  be  read,  especially  by  the  young, 
^th  entertainment  and  instruction. 


10.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  Greek  and  English,  with 
an  Analysis  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  By  Samuel  H.  Tur- 
ner, D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 
of  Scripture  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  etc.  New  York.   Dana  &  Company.    1857. 

Thls    Commentary,   though    marked  by    the    same    general 
characteristics  as  that  on  Ephesians,  is^  much  briefer.    Instead 
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fivitij  a  crhicul  escpknation  of  all  important  terras  and  ex- 
VioiH,  it  H  confined  chiefly  to  1  (darling  paints  of  the  Epistle, 
treats  them  generally  with  learnings  and  candor,     Hisoxpo- 
n  of  ]*arts  of  the  third  chapter  U  an  exception*     In  a  note 
hi  eh  he  depans  from  hi  a  nsual  good  sense  and  conrtesy,  he 
rs  to  an  artielo  in  the  Journal,  vol.  viL,  pp.  182-191,  in  which 
mbt.'r  of  conttidcratious  arc  alleged  to  show  that  "the  phrase 
aham's  scL'tl,**  in  tli(j  Scriptures,  always  denotes  Abraham^s 
\l  descendants.     Dn  T.  pronounces  it  an  extravagance  so 
inl,   as  scarcely  to   merit  rcfatation.      Tiie   extravagance 
ever  is,  we  believe,  on  his  side,  not  on  ours.     Instead  of 
g  ahle  to  verify  the  views  which  ho  entertains,  he  has  not 
11  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject,  it  seems  to  us,  to  gain 
just   api>rc]icnsion  of  the  difficulties  with  which  his  con- 
aU->ti   is   jierplexed.      The   point   in   question   between  us 
h ether  in  the  promise  of  a  seed  to  Abraham,  Genesis  rv. 
and  other  Himilar  passages,  to  which  Paul  refers  Gal.  iBL 
the  term  seed  is  used  literally  to  denote  his  hneal  descend- 
,  or  is  cnii>loyed  mctapliorically  to  signify  persons  simply 
exercise  a  faith  like  his,  without  any  consideration  whether 
^n^d^inea^escendant^o^iot^^^^e^ 
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him  for  righteonsness,  was  not  exercised  in  the  promise  which 
God  made  to  him,  but  in  a  total  misconception  of  that  promise : 
for  the  prcMnise,  which  was  the  object  of  Abraham's  faitli,  it  is 
expressly  shown,  Genesis  xv.  4-6,  was  the  promise  of  a  seed 
**  that  should  come  out  of  his  own  bowels."  If  then  the  seed 
jxt>mised  him,  was  not  to  be  of  his  own  Imeage,  but  was  only  to 
resemble  him  in  feith,  without  any  consideration  whether  it  was 
of  his  or  a  wholly  different  lineage,  it  was  not  the  real  promise  of 
God,  but  only  an  imaginary  one,  that  was  the  object  of  his  faith. 
6.  It  implies  that  the  gift  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham's 
seed,  was  not  a  gift  of  it  to  his  lineal  descendants,  but  only  to 
persons  who  resemble  liim  in  faith.  But  that  is  against  the 
representations  universally  of  the  Scriptures.  They  everywhere 
exhibit  the  promise  and  gift  of  that  land  as  to  Abraham's 
fineal  descendants. 

6.  It  implies  that  the  exile  of  the  Israelites  from  their  land, 
snd  dispersion  among  the  nations,  was  not  because  of  their  viola- 
tion of  their  covenant  with  God  as  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Abraham  and  his  chosen  people.  But  that  is  against  the  uni- 
form representation  of  the  sacred  word. 

7.  It  implies  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  verification  of 
the  promise,  that  Christ,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  seed  pledged 
m  the  covenant,  should  be  of  lineal  descent  from  him.  For  if 
the  seed  was  not  necessarily  a  lineal  one,  then  a  lineal  descent 
from  him  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  Christ's  being  the  seed. 
Bat  that  is  against  the  most  explicit  teachings  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testam^it.  Why  do  Matthew  and  Luke  trace  his  descent 
from  Abraham,  if  that  descent  was  not  indispensable  to  his 
Messiahship  ? 

8.  It  implies  that  Christ  was  not  in  fact  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
htm  in  the  sense  of  the  promise.  For  if  the  seed  promised  was 
not  one  of  lineal  descent,  but  only  of  a  resembling  faith :  then 
IB  Christ  cannot  have  exercised  a  faith  like  that  of  Abraham — 
that  is,  a  fiiith  that  should  of  grace  be  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness, inasmuch  as  he  stood  in  no  need  of  a  gracious  justifi- 
cation, but  was  spotlessly  holy — he  cannot  have  been  the  seed 
of  Abraham  in  the  sense  of  the  promise. 

9.  It  implies  that  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abra- 
ham's seed  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled  :  for  believers  universally, 
or  generally,  without  consideration  whether  they  were  of  Abra- 
hamic  or  Gentile  descent,  have  never  been  put  in  possession  of 
Canaan.  Not  one  probably  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  has 
ever  seen  that  land.    If,  then,  they  are  the  parties,  and  exclu- 
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Bively,  to  whom  it  was  promised,  the  promise  remains  unful- 
filled. 

10.  It  implies  therefore  that  all  who  believe  with  a  faith  like 
Abraham's  that  is  counted  for  righteousness,  whatever  the  age 
may  be  m  which  they  live,  are  at  length  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  are  to  enjoy  it  as  an  everlasting 
inheritance  and  home.  Dr.  Turner  himself  must,  on  his  theory, 
be  an  heir  of  that  promise,  and  should  look  for\i'ard  with 
undoubting  faith,  to  its  accomplishment.  Does  he  see  and 
admit  this  result  of  his  view  of  the  promise? 

Such  are  a  few  out  of  a  crowd  of  the  insuperable  difficulties 
that  embarrass  the  construction  he  maintains.  But  we  have  not 
space  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  We  may  in  a  subsequent 
number  consider  it  more  at  large,  and  state  what  we  regard  as 
the  true  sense  of  the  passages  in  Romans  and  Galatians  to  which 
the  question  refers. 


11.  A  Commentary,  Critical,  ExposrroRY,  and  Practical,  on 
TiiK  Gospels  op  Matthew  and  3Lvrk,  for  the  use  of  Minis- 
ters, Tlieological  Students,  Private  Christians,  Bible  Classes, 
and  Sabbath-Schools.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D.,  with  a  Map, 
Synoptical  Index,  etc.    New  York:  Leavitt  &  Allen.     1857. 

It  is  propitious  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  truth  that  com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament  are  multiplymg,  that  are  of  a 
higher  literary  and  theological  cast  than  those  that  were  chiefly 
current  some  years  ago.  Tliis  volume  will  discharge  a  useful 
office  in  that  branch  of  the  church  in  which  it  is  likely  to  have 
its  chief  circulation,  in  superseding  works  that  are  defect- 
ive often  in  critical  learning,  doctrinal  exposition,  and  taste. 
It  is  of  great  moment  that  commentaries,  especially  designed 
for  the  young,  should  be  written  with  good  judgment.  Raah 
conjectures,  wild  hyi>otheses,  rationalistic  theories,  should  have 
no  place  in  such  works.  True  expositions  w^ill  never  impair  the 
reader's  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  sacred 
word,  nor  generate  a  disposition  to  interpret  it  by  violent 
methods  into  harmony  with  human  speculations.  Dr.  Owen's 
work  will  take  a  respectable  rank  among  those  that  have  lately 
issued  from  the  press.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  aids  of 
modern  writers  in  the  departments  of  philology,  geography, 
history,  and  other  branches  that  contribute  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  text ;  he  gives  the  })rincipal  views  that  are  entertained  by 
expositors  on  controverted  passages;  unfolds  their  main  points 
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with  deamess;  and  vindicates  Christ's  deity  and  work  from  the 
denials  and  misrepresentations  with  which  they  are  assailed  by 
sceptics.  He  appears,  in  his  exposition  of  Matthew  xxiv.,  to 
&r  less  advantage,  we  think,  than  in  other  parts  of  his  com- 
moitarj.  The  interpretation  of  that  prophecy,  from  the  1st  to 
the  43rd  vs.,  as  referring  exclusively  to  the  siege  and  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem,  can  never  be  sustained,  we  are  sure,  by  philology, 
nor  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
word,  respecting  Christ's  second  coming  and  reign. 


12.  Philological  Studies,  with  English  Illustrations.  By 
Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  Prof.  Sac.  Liter.,  Yale  College.  New  Haven : 
Durrie  &  Peck.    1857. 

The  author's  aim  in  this  work  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  gram- 
marian, or  philologist,  to  state  the  general  laws  of  language,  and 
exemplify  them  in  the  critical  exposition  of  passages;  but  instead, 
to  give  a  philosophical  analysis  of  language  itself;  distinguish- 
ing its  several  species  of  words  and  their  relations  to  each  other ; 
and  unfolding  the  forms  in  which  they  are  united  in  propositions, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  used ;  thus  enabling  one 
to  resolve  the  whole  fabric  of  language  into  its  primary  elements, 
tnu»  the  soorce  from  which  its  terms  spring,  depict  the  offices  they 
wveraily  fill,  distinguish  the  various  forms  in  which  they  are  united, 
andthe  laws  by  which  they  are  used,  and  thereby  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  vast  structure  of  speech  was  raised  to  the  marvel- 
loos  adaptation  by  which  it  b  marked  beyond  any  other  human 
iofltroment,  to  Uie  ends  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  a 
tfcane  of  interest,  and  is  treated  with  ability  by  Professor 
Gibbs.  It  will  be  read  with  high  relish  and  benefit  by  all 
who  are  devoted  to  literary  culture,  and  will  be  especially  ser- 
viceable to  those  who  fill  the  office  of  teachers  in  seminaries  and 


13.  SxBMOics  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  of  London.  Second 
Series.  New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Boston: 
lincoln,  Gould  &  Co.    Chicago :  S.  C.  Greene  &  Co.     1857. 

The  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  the  audiences 
^e  addresses,  is  the  result  doubtless,  in  a  large  degree,  of  his  man- 
ner as  a  speaker ;  of  a  distinct,  earnest,  unstudied  utterance,  in 
'^ral  and  impasidoned  tones,  that  transmits  his  thoughts  and 
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!>tioii3  against  all  olsstructions,  iiito  the  minds  of  Ins  hearen^^ 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  the  ccrtaint  j  and  importance  of  tlitt 
Jtlis  which  he  proclaims*     Th<?se  sermons  are  not  csaaytti  ^ ' 
lumetitative  clii^qniHitions  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  tws^ 
ly  contain  no  long  trains  of  intricate  reasoning  ;  no  elaborate 
lures  from  the  pencil  of  fancy ;  nor  any  of  those  towering 
tights  and  far-reaehiug  views  of  a  great  and  original  mind^ 
,  require  pages  of  profotind  speculation  and  gorgeous  rhetoric 
Infold  J  but  their  subjects  and  sentiments  lie  TTithin  the  sphere 
Vdinary  minds,  and  in  place  of  being  handled  abstractly, 
put  directly  to  the  hearer  and  reader  in  intcrrogaUoiui| 
btrophes,    and    appeals    to    conseieacc,    and    argnud  very 
ph  as  though  they  were  individually  addressod.      Tnithi 
which  they  arc  familiarj  but  ^vhicli  have  ceased  to  a^'ect 
a,  are  thus  invested  with  a  fresh  power,  and  bronght  hoaifl 
tie  heart  as  reahties.    The  sermons  are  practical,  and  irota 
Ir  vivacionsness  of  nmnncr,  the  point edness  witL  which  they 
lent  the  truth,  and  the  eamestpess  of  their  appeaki  are  suited 
le  liighly  useful  to  U^ie  numerous  class  of  readers^  egpeciallj^ 
need  not  only  to  be  instructed,  but  roused  ;  not  only  to  Ikj 
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tical  Commentary,  in  distinction  from  a  doctrinal  and  practical 
ones,  like  Dr.  Eadie's,  Dr.  Hodge- s,  and  Dr.  Turner's ;  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  that  has  proceeded  from 
the  English  press.    The  Greek  text  is  that  of  Tischendorf. 
The  author  aims  to  give  the  sense  in  whicli  all  the    principal 
words  are  used,  their  syntactical  relations,  and  the  logical  con- 
nexion of  the  thoughts  which  they  express.     He  is  qualified  for 
his  task  by  familiarity  with  the  new  philology,  and  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  and  recent  WTitcrs.    His  critical  judg- 
ments are  marked  by  discrimination  and  good  sense ;  he  fortifies 
them  by  ample  references  to  authorities ;  and  he  unfolds  hi  his 
sphere  more  important  points,  presents  more  useful  hints,  and 
yields  a  larger  share  of  help  to  a  minute  study  of  the  text,  than 
any  other  wiiter  on  the  Epistle  with  M'hom  we  have  met.     Mr. 
EUicott  has  published  similar  works  on  several  of  l^aul's  other 
Epistles,  which  we  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  notice. 


16.  The  BRinsn  Periodicals.    Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

Oklt  the  Westminster,  Edinburgh,  and  London  are  yet 
issued.  With  their  usual  variety  of  themes,  they  present  a 
larger  share  than  ordinarily  of  light  and  entertaining  articles. 
The  Westminster  opens  with  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the- 
ology in  Germany,  which  exhibits  it  as  very  rationalistic  and 
unsettled.  The  metaphysics  of  the  leading  parties  are  either 
idealistic,  pantheistic,  or  both,  and  their  great  aims  are  on  the 
ground  of  their  philosophy,  either  to  construct  theories  of  God, 
Dian,  and  religion ;  or  to  account  for  the  origin  and  course  of 
Christianity,  or  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  the  church,  as  natural  developments  of  its 
principles.  Reason  is  with  them  the  arbiter  of  truth ;  a  spe- 
culative idea,  or  man  deified,  is  their  god  ;  and  the  judgments 
and  theories  of  men  are  regarded  as  on  a  level  in  authority  with 
the  word  of  Jehovah.  The  principal  articles  that  follow,  are  on 
Gunpowder,  and  its  Effects  on  Civilization ;  Glaciers  and  Gla- 
cier Tlieories  ;  Literature  and  Society  ;  and  China. 

Of  the  Edinburgh — the  articles  on  the  Physical  Geogra])hy  of 
the  Sea  ;  the  Last  Census  in  France  ;  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
are  of  chief  interest. 

And  the  London  entertains  its  readers  with  instructive  and 
sprightly  essays  on  Pedestrianism  in  the  Alps,  Lunatic  Asylums, 
English  Political  Satires,  Photography,  and  Persia. 
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Akt.  I. — ^The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptuees  :  its  Nature 
AND  Extent. 

We  add  some  ftirther  proofs  to  those  stated  at  the  close 
of  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  that  the  inspiring 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  exerted  on  the  sacred 
speakers  and  writers  in  such  a  manner  that  their  faculties 
continued  to  fill  the  office  that  naturally  belonged  to  them 
in  determining  the  forms  of  their  thoughts  and  their  modes 
of  expressing  them. 

Paul's  mental  characteristics  were  as  eminent  and  peculiar 
as  those  of  Isaiah,  but  of  a  different  cast,  and  specially 
Baited  to  the  revelations  that  were  made  through  him.  He 
was  distinguished  by  quickness,  strength,  and  comprehen- 
riveness  of  intellect,  and  fervor  of  affection ;  but  instead  of 
a  creative  imagination  like  Isaiah,  his  leading  faculty  was 
reason,  and  the  investigation  of  principles,  the  consideration 
of  relations  between  God  and  creatures,  and  between  rights 
and  duties,  the  study  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and  the 
systemization  of  the  truths  that  respect  diem,  were  the  na- 
tural and  favorite  sphere  of  his  mind.  When  a  divine  pur- 
pose was  revealed  to  Isaiah,  he  contemplated  it  in  the 
VOL.  X. — HO.  n.  12 
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eg  and  hues  in  whicli  it  was  to  appear  when  it  cama 

[J  executed  \  and  tlie  agents  or  subjects  of  it  presented 
i:3eh^es,  as  it  were,  visibly  before  bim  ;  but  when  such 
rpose  was  revealed  to  Faiil^  he  viewed  it  in  its  relations 
od,  as  having  been  formed  from  eternity,  as  emanating 
Ilia  infinite  love,  or  as  manifesting  bis  wisdom,  hifl 
reign t J,  or  liis  justice ;  looked  to  the  principle  it  icr 
jd.  or  the  effects  it  wa3  to  produee;  or  turned  his  eye 
e  dispen^iation,  or  plan  of  government  of  which  it  is  a 
Til  at  ^vas  the  instinctive  movement  of  his  mind,  as 
picuouslj  as  tlie  study  of  principl<^j  the  search  into 
("S  and  effects,  the  contemplation  of  physical  and  meta- 
ical  relations  were  the  natural  sphere  of  Socrates,  Aria- 
,  Bacon,  Edwards,  and  others  of  that  cast  of  intellect, 
hom  God,  man,  and  the  material  world  have  in  their 
re,  and  the  principles  and  modes  of  their  being  and 
cjj  been  favorite  subjects  of  investigation.    Ho  vnm 
eminently  fitted  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  for  the 
tations  that  were  made  through  him,  of  the  great  scheme 

1 
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source  of  all  the  spiritual  blessings  that  are  conferred  on 
those  whom  he  saves,  that  truth  naturally  and  instinctively 
MBOciated  itself  with  the  consideration  that  God  had  from 
eternity  cherished  the  purpose  of  bestowing  those  blessings 
on  the  individuals  who  receive  them ;  and  that  his  purpose, 
of  which  the  gift  of  those  favors  was  a  part,  contemplated 
(be  restoration  of  their  recipients  at  length  to  perfect  holi- 
ness ;  that  they  were  accordingly  predestined  from  the  first 
to  the  adoption  of  children  ;  that  that  adoption  is  through 
Christ ;  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  sovereignty  and  grace ; 
and  that  it  is  to  issue  in  immeasurable  glory  to  him.  The 
^  of  all  spiritual  blessings  by  God,  thus,  instead  of  being 
contemplated  by  itself^ — as  it  might  have  been  by  John, 
Daniel,  or  Moses — in  PanPs  mind  instantly  and  naturally 
brought  with  it  the  thought  of  the  great  truths  and  facts 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  became  the  natural  occasion 
to  him  of  referring  to  the  eternity  of  God's  purpose,  the 
rectitude  to  which  he  designs  to  raise  those  whom  he  re- 
deems, the  o£Sce  of  Christ's  expiation  in  that  salvation,  the 
sovereignty  and  grace  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  adora- 
tion and  praise  with  which  it  is  for  ever  to  be  contemplated. 
All  these  great  elements  of  the  divine  procedure  were  thus 
from  the  cast  of  his  mind  indissolubly  connected  with  each 
other,  he  viewed  them  in  their  causes  and  relations,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  first  naturally  led  him  to  the  others. 
Epheeians  i.  8-7. 

But,  it  was  natural  to  one  of  his  turn  of  mind,  to  inquire — 
Who  are  the  beings  who  are  thus  to  glorify  God  for  this 
grace  ?  Are  they  men  only  who  are  redeemed,  or  are  other 
holy  beings  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  adore  God  for  it  ?  And  how  extensive  are  his 
purposes  of  mercy  ?  Are  they  such  that  only  here  and  there 
one  of  the  human  family  is  to  be  recovered  from  the  domi- 
nion of  sin,  or  is  salvation  at  length  to  be  extended  to  all  the 
nations  and  families  of  the  earth,  and  the  world  itself  restored 
by  a  full  redemption  to  a  place  like  that  of  an  unfallen  world 
in  God's  holy  empire?  The  design,  accordingly,  of  God,  in 
those  relations,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  unfold :  announ- 
cing on  the  one  hand,  that  Christ's  exaltation  to  the  throne 
of  the  universe  is  in  order  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nnfallen  worlds  may  be  brought  into  intimate  relations  to 
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made  acquainted  with  his  work  in  saving  men,  and  1( 

Iieir  understanding  and  sense  of  iu  wisdom,  righteou 

and  Io\^e,  to  adore  him  for  it ;  so  that  his  grace  is  to  1 

1,  acknowledged  J  and  celebrated  by  all  his  holy  ere 

L^a; — and  on  the  other,  foreshowing  tliat  this  world  is  i 

th  to  he  fully  rescned  from  the  sway  and  corse  of  et 

made  a  fit  member  of  his  empire  of  spotless  subject 

i.  7-U;  PhiL  ii.  6-11. 

nd  when,  under  tho  impression  of  this  great  scheme  i 

icL\  he  knelt  and  asked  God  to  lead  tlie  Ephesians  to 

Jlier  knowledge  of  it,  the  same  cluster  and   range  < 

(ughts  entered  into  his  prayer :  for  his  supplication  w\ 

tliey  miiijht  he  enlightened  to  discern  the  nature  An 

latiiess  of  the  blessings  for  which  they  were  called  to  hoj 

!;)hrist's  future  kingdom  ;  that  they  might  understand  tl 

lies  of  the  glorj^  and  praise  that  are  to  redound  to  Gc 

hug]}  all  his  unfallen  worlds  for  his  grace  to  men ;  an 

jiUy,  that  they  might  realize  the  greatness  and  wonde 

of  the  power  by  which  God  is  to  complete  the  r 
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which  the  redeemed  are  to  be  brought  to  God,  and  the  im- 
mortal life  of  spotlessneas  and  bliss  to  which  they  are  to  be 
exalted ;  and  that  thence  Christ's  work,  by  being  thus  made 
known  to  all  the  nnfallen  ranks  of  God's  creatures,  is  to  aug- 
ment  their  knowledge  of  him,  command  their  approval 
and  wonder,  and  lead  them  to  glorify  him  for  ever  by  ac- 
knowledgments and  praise.     Phil.  ii.  6-11. 

This  disposition  to  look  at  things  in  their  principles,  con- 
nexions, and  results,  appears  in  his  comparison  of  the  effects 
of  Christ's  and  Adam's  headship  of  the  race.  In  order  to 
exemplify  the  certainty  of  the  deliverance  of  the  race  from 
death  by  Christ,  he  refers  to  their  subjection  to  death  by 
Adam's  fall.  As  the  connexion  of  Adam  with  the  race  by 
▼irtae  of  his  headship,  was  such  that  his  fall  brought  a 
sentence  of  death  on  all  who  spring  from  him ;  bo  the  con- 
nexion between  Christ  the  second  Adam  and  mankind  for 
their  recovery  is  such,  that  they  are  all  to  be  freed  from  the 
dominion  and  sentence  of  death  by  virtue  of  his  obedi- 
eooe  and  sacrifice  as  their  head.  The  relation  of  Adam 
and  of  Christ  to  them,  as  their  head,  was  the  same.  The 
]»inciple  on  which  they  acted  as  their  head,  was  the  same, 
TO.  lliat  their  representative  agency  should  carry  a  sen- 
tence according  to  its  nature,  to  them  all :  Adam's  disobe- 
dience, a  sentence  to  corporeal  death  ;  and  Christ's  obedi- 
ence, a  sentence  of  release  from  that  doom,  and  restoration, 
if  under  the  dominion  of  death,  to  life  by  a  resurrection. 
And  that  release  from  corporeal  death  is  to  follow  with  as 
abeolnte  certainty  from  Christ's  obedience,  as  subjection  to 
death  has  from  Adam^s  disobedience. 

But  the  scope  of  Christ's  obedience  vastly  transcends  the 
effects  of  Adam's  disobedence ;  for  it  provides  not  only  for 
the  release  of  all  from  the  sentence  brought  on  them  by 
Adam,  but  for  their  deliverance  also,  if  they  accept  Christ  as 
thieir  surety,  from  sin,  and  all  the  penal  consequences  of  their 
personal  transgressions.  The  sentence  brought  by  Adam 
on  all  the  race,  was  founded  on  a  single  act  of  transgression ; 
but  Christ's  obedience  brings  a  sentence  of  release  from  cor- 
poreal death,  not  only  on  account  of  Adam's  offence,  but 
also  on  account  of  all  the  personal  offences  of  individuals 
by  which  they  are  obnoxious  to  that  penalty.  But  beyond 
this,  the  reign  of  life  through  Christ  is  immeasurably  to 
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transcend  in  greatness  the  reign  of  death  through  Adam ; 
not  only  because  a  vast  share  of  those  who  are  to  be  re- 
stored by  him  from  death  are  to  be  raised  to  glory  and 
bliss ;  but  because,  as  Paul  shows  elsewhere,  death  itself  is 
soon  to  be  wholly  intercepted  from  its  reign,  and  abolished ; 
while  generations  of  the  race  are  for  ever  to  continue  to  come 
into  existence,  and  freed  through  the  abounding  grace  of 
Christ  from  the  curse  of  tlie  fall,  are  to  live  through  eternal 
years  in  innocence  and  bliss  (Rom.  v.  14-21 ;  Eph.  L  9, 10). 

lie  thus  looked  at  these  general  measures  of  the  divine 
government,  not  in  isolation  from  each  other,  but  in  their 
common  relations  to  tlie  race,  their  resemblance  in  prin- 
ciple, and  the  difference  of  their  effect. 

nis  mode  of  contemplating  truths  in  their  connexions 
with  each  other,  and  referring  all  the  events  of  providence 
to  the  divine  purpose  and  direction,  is  exemplified  in  his 
proof  (Rom.  viii.  28-39)  that  God  will  infallibly  complete 
the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  renews  and  imbues  with 
love  and  faith.  God's  purpose  contemplates  not  only  their 
redemption,  but  all  the  measures  that  are  requisite  to  it. 
Those  whom  he  chooses  to  salvation  he  predestinates  to 
renovation  and  sanctification  ;  those  whom  he  thus  predes- 
tinates he  calls  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  himself  by  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  and  word ;  those  whom  he  thus  calls  he 
pardons  and  accepts;  and  those  whom  he  pardons  and 
accepts  he  raises  to  a  glorified  form  by  a  resurrection  or 
transtiguration :  and  such  being  his  unchangeable  purpose, 
and  tlie  indissoluble  connexion  between  his  purpose  and 
the  successive  means  and  acts  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  nothing  can  intercept  his  children  from  tlie  full 
salvation  which  he  designs  for  them :  neither  life  nor  death, 
principalities  nor  powers,  things  present  nor  things  to  come. 
Instead  of  obstructing,  they  will  all  be  overruled,  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  end  which  they  threaten  to  defeat  Amd 
so,  whatever  part  of  the  divine  procedure  engaged  the  apos- 
tle's thoughts,  he  naturally  looked  at  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  founded,  the  law  by  which  it  is  governed,  its  relations 
to  other  truths  and  measures,  and  the  end  in  which  it  is  to 
terminate.  He  recognised  the  necessity  of  redemption  ia 
the  alienation  and  ruin  of  men.  That  it  is  accomplished  ' 
by  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  was  ever  present  to  his        ^ 
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ihoiightB ;  that  it  is  the  work  of  pure  and  sovereign  grace ; 
dwt  faith  or  the  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Bedeemer, 
bj  his  bloody  is  the  act  by  which  the  sinner  becomes  par- 
taker of  the  benefits  of  his  death ;  that  the  renovation  of  the 
ouDd  by  which  it  is  brought  to  that  faith,  and  the  peni- 
Ince,  love,  and  obedience  that  are  conjoined  with  it,  are  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  that  renovation  is  in 
Older  to  a  new  and  obedient  life,  and  a  full  deliverance  at 
length  from  sin  and  its  penalties  : — all  these  great  truths 
w«re  indissolubly  connected  in  his  thoughts,  and  beheld  in 
Aeir  relations  as  parts  of  the  great  scheme  of  salvation. 

If  he  looked  at  believers,  it  was  not  as  isolated  individuals, 
or  groups  of  individuals  scattered  over  the  Boman  empire, 
with  little  connexion  with  each  other ;  but  he  beheld  them 
m  an  organized  community,  standing  in  intimate  relations 
to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  having  him  as  their  common 
Bedeemer  and  Head  ;  having  one  Father ;  being  renewed, 
mctified,  and  actuated  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit ;  having 
one  fSEUth,  one  system  of  laws,  one  hope,  and  destined  to 
one  and  die  same  immortal  life  of  holiness  and  blessedness 
in  Christ's  eternal  kingdom. 

If  he  looked  at  the  unbelieving  nations,  it  was  in  the  light 
of  their  relations  to  God,  of  the  displays  they  are  making  of 
their  hearts  in  their  apostasies  from  him,  their  false  reli- 
gions, their  cruelty  to  each  other;  the  justice,  the  grace, 
the  sovereignty  God  exercises  towards  them,  and  the  bearing 
their  exemplification  of  the  great  truths  on  which  the  work 
of  redemption  proceeds,  is  to  have  on  the  introduction  of  a 
new  dispensation  under  which  salvation  is  to  be  extended 
to  all  the  population  of  the  earth,  and  the  world  made,  under 
the  immediate  rule  of  Christ,  a  paradise  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

This  cast  of  mind  thus  appears  in  every  part  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  it  was  by  this  that  he  was  fitted  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  peculiar  revelations  that  were  made  through 
Imn,  in  which  the  great  scheme  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion over  the  world  is  unfolded  far  more  fully  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  the  relations  are  indicated 
of  the  different  dispensations  God  has  hitherto  instituted,  to 
that  which  is  at  length  to  be  introduced  at  Christ's  second 
coming ;  the  great  principles  of  the  work  of  redemption  are 
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aiueO,  its  truths  presented  in  their  connexions  with  ea< 
r  and  their  bearing  on  the  duties  of  life,  the  offii 
iie  system  of  Providence  ia  shown  bj  which  believe 
subjected  to  external  trials^  Lett  to  struggle  with  powe 
spiritual  foeSj  aud  sometimes  called  to  lay  down  thi 
i  for  Christ's  sake  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  God's  pi 
ire  til  us  exhibited  in  its  ground,  its  scope,  its  laws,  ai 
results.      No  other  prophet  or  apostle  poseeesed  t] 
iliar  endowments  that  were  necessary,  in  order  to  1 
ig  the  medium  of  sueh  revelations ;  and  no  such  fi 
hing,  connected,  systematic  disclosures  of  God's  pu 
!3,  the  principles  on  which  the  work  of  redemption  pi 
Is,  and  the  ends  which  it  contemplates,  are  made  by  ai 
r  of  tlie  sacred  penmen, 

nd  this  adaptation,  by  peculiar  mental  endowments,  i 
revelations  that  were  made  through  them,  is  seen  cc 
uously  in  several  of  the  other  sacred  writers.     Thus,  i 
Lt  strength  of  mind,  clearn^s  of  thought,  calmness  m 
\i  of  judgment,  superiority  to  p^sion,  simple  and  grapl 
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AoBe  flingolar  poetic  gifts,  and  conducted  through  a  succes- 
sion of  scenes  in  which  his  powers  were  roased  by  great 
exigencies  and  disciplined  by  saccesses  and  misfortunes,  he 
ponld  not  have  been  fitted  for  the  lofty  thoughts  and  glow- 
ing emotions  which  he  embodied  in  tlie  hymns  in  which  he 
xunmemorates  the  dealings  of  Gk>d  with  him,  laments  his 
aim,  offers  thanksgiving  for  GFbd's  gracious  gifts,  and  cele- 
brates his  perfections,  and  the  wonders  of  his  grace  to 


Solomon  was  expressly  formed  also,  by  his  great  intellect, 
hia  profound  knowledge  of  man,  his  observation  of  the 
Doorse  of  providence,  and  the  issues  to  which  actions  tend, 
U>  form  a  body  of  prudential  maxims  for  the  guidance  of 
men  in  the  various  spheres  and  conditions  of  life. 

And,  finally,  the  eminent  simplicity  of  thought,  clearness 
ind  exactness  of  delineatioD,  and  freedom  from  the  impulses 
of  passion,  and  the  exaggerating  colorings  of  imagination, 
IS  signally  fitted  Daniel  and  John  for  the  peculiar  revela- 
tioiiB  that  were  made  through  them. 

The  endowments  of  these  and  some  of  the  other  sacred 
writers  were  peculiar,  of  the  highest  order  of  their  kind,  and 
procisely  such  as  fitted  them  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  reve- 
lations that  were  made  through  them  ;  and  it  was  through 
the  use  of  their  various  faculties,  according  to  the  usual 
modes  of  their  action,  that  the  revelations  inbreathed  into 
diem  assumed  the  forms  which  they  bear ;  and  the  fact  that 
men  were  employed  as  instruments  of  revelation  of  en- 
dowments so  extraordinary  and  so  fitted  to  the  office  they 
were  called  to  fill,  and  that  the  revelations  conveyed 
dirongh  them  were  made  to  receive  their  form  in  such  a 
measure  from  their  faculties,  by  which  they  are  far  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed, 
is  itself  an  impressive  proof  that  they  are  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Inspirer,  and  not  of  man. 

IV.  The  Scriptures  are  proved  to  be  from  God,  by  the 
views  they  present  of  him,  his  works,  and  his  government 
arer  men  and  his  other  intelligent  subjects.  They  are  such 
as  no  human  being  ever  attained  by  his  unassisted  specula- 
tioDs.  They  are  such  as  no  uninspired  mind,  however  great, 
ooold  have  framed  and  deemed  probable.  They  have  a  suit- 
ableness to  the  Divine  attributes,  a  greatness  and  grandeur 
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that  could  have  proceeded  from  none  but  a  being  of  infinite 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  occupying  the  station  of 
Jehovah,  swaying  the  sceptre  of  the  universe,  and  exercis- 
ing an  administration  in  which  he  maintains  his  own  rights, 
verifies  and  displays  tlie  glory  of  infinite  perfection,  and 
raises  the  countless  hosts  of  his  children  thereby  to  the  high- 
est measure  of  knowledge,  love,  and  happiness,  and  provides 
the  means  of  their  everhisting  security  in  obedience  and 
progress  in  wisdom  and  blessedness.  Thus  the  Scriptares 
exhibit  him  as,  unlike  creatures,  underived  in  being,  self- 
subsisting,  existing  from  eternity  to  eternity,  perfect  in 
knowledge,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  rectitude,  truth,  and 
goodness,  and  as  having  created  by  his  will,  all  other  exist- 
ences, material  and  immaterial,  and  upholding  and  ruling 
them,  and  to  uphold  and  rule  them  for  ever,  that  he  may 
exercise  his  attributes  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  great* 
ness,  and  communicate  his  moral  perfections  to  creatures 
iSormed  in  his  image,  display  his  love  to  them,  and  crown 
them  with  beauty  and  ble^edness  on  a  scale  proportionate  * 
to  the  illimitableness  of  his  ability.  What  a  picture  of  the 
Infinite  1  What  a  grandeur  of  nature,  of  purpose,  and  of 
action  I  How  transcending  the  ideas  of  men  1  None  bnt 
the  Self-existent  Intelligence  himself  could  have  formed 
that  conception  I  None  but  the  pencil  of  the  Divine  In- 
spirer  could  have  embodied  it  in  the  portrait  that  is  drawn 
of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

They  represent  him  as  having  spoken  his  works  into 
being  by  an  act  of  will,  as  upholding  them  in  existence  by 
a  continual  volition,  as  ever  present  with  and  embracing 
them  in  their  natures  and  relations  in  his  all-comprehending 
thoughts,  as  having  control  of  all  their  powers  and  opera- 
tions, and  directing  them  with  unfailing  certainty  to  the 
uses  and  ends  for  which  he  designed  them.  But  these 
views,  so  consonant  to  his  being  and  attributes,  and  glob- 
ing with  the  light  of  self-evidence,  are  infinitely  unlike  the 
speculative  theories  man  has  formed.  A  large  share  of  the 
greatest  of  human  geniuses  for  ages  have  maintained  that 
matter  is  self-existent,  instead  of  owing  its  being  to  a  crea- 
tor ;  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  many  at  the  present  day ; 
while  an  equal  number  have  denied  its  real  external  exist- 
ence, and  resolved  it  into  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind ; 
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nd  that  is  now  the  favorite  notion  of  far  the  greatest  n^j^  ; ,    ".-i.  m 
ber  of  leading  metaphysicians  and  philosophers.  ^« 

Bnt  the  views  presented  in  the  Scriptures  of  Gknl's  moral 
porfectionB,  and  Uie  nature  and  aims  of  his  administration 
over  his  intelligent  creatures,  are  at  a  still  greater  distance 
fiom  the  conceptions  of  men. 

Thus,  who  bnt  the  Infinite  Intelligence  himself,  could  have 
CODceived  the  purpose  of  creating  innumerable  orders  and 
nniltitades  of  intelligences  in  his  own  image,  sustaining  them 
in  existence  contemporaneously  with  himself  and  reigning 
over  them  through  eternal  ages,  that  he  might  give  birth  to 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness  in  forms  and  on  a  scale  com- 
nwDsnrate  with  the  grandeur  of  his  attributes  and  the  eternity 
of  his  being  I  No  human  mythologies  or  philosophies  ever 
avgned  any  such  reason,  or  any  adequate  end  whatever  for 
the  existence  of  creatures.  Their  deities  were  wholly  incom- 
petent alike  to  the  creation  of  such  subjects  and  to  their  go- 
vernment That  great  scheme  contemplated  the  creation  on 
the  one  hand,  of  material  worlds  suited  to  the  different  orders 
of  intelligences,  and  furnishing  a  proper  sphere  for  their  life 
and  activity ;  and  on  the  other,  the  institution  of  laws  over 
those  intelligences,  and  the  appointment  of  employments 
and  services  appropriate  to  their  natures ;  the  manifestation 
to  them  of  his  being  and  relations,  assertion  and  main- 
tenance of  his  rights,  and  expression  to  them  of  his  love  of 
righteonsnees  in  them  and  hatred  of  evil,  and  the  perfect 
vindication  of  his  ways  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  creatures,  should 
die  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  any  of  his  measures  be  ques- 
tioned, or  not  comprehended.  For  how  else  could  he  attain 
bis  end  in  creating  a  moral  kingdom  ?  How  else  could  he 
0(»nmand  the  confidence  and  approval  of  his  holy  creatures 
10  as  to  secure  their  allegiance,  and  make  them  like  himself, 
perfect  in  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love  I  What  an  infi- 
nite scheme  I  How  transcending  the  powers  of  a  creature  to 
devise  or  conceive !  Man,  unaided  by  the  Spirit  of  inspira- 
tion^ has  never  imagined  it,  has  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
itl  None  but  the  self-existing,  eternal,  all-comprehending, 
and  almighty  could  devise  it  But  how  consonant  to  him  I 
With  what  a  dazzling  light  of  self-evidence  and  glory  it  is 
invested  as  formed,  revealed,  and  executed  by  him  I 

What  human  being  could  have  seen  or  conjectured  that 
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in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  tms  end,  he  would  leave 
some  of  his  creatures  to  fall  into  sin,  and  to  show  in  their 
subsequent  agency  what  the  forms  are  that  rebellion  assumeSi 
what  affections  it  generates,  to  what  actions  it  leads,  and 
what  miseries  follow  in  its  train,  and  thereby  verify  his 
righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the  requirements 
and  prohibitions  of  his  law ;  and  show  also— perhaps  to 
meet  doubts  or  uncertainty — that  he  is  not  bound  at  all 
events  to  prevent  his  creatures  from  sinning;  and  unfold 
the  way  for  demonstrating  that  he  is  able  with  rectitude  to 
inflict  the  penalty  of  revolt  on  transgressors,  and  reign  over 
them  in  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness ;  and  is  com- 
petent in  consistency  with  justice  and  truth,  and  with  infinite 
glory  to  his  grace,  to  restore  the  fallen  to  obedience,  and 
forgive  and  bless  them.  This  great  permission  of  his  govern- 
ment, so  far  from  according  with  the  reason  of  man,  has 
perplexed  and  baffled  it  in  all  ages,  and  been  the  occasion 
to  vast  crowds  of  the  greatest  and  most  speculative,  of  a 
doubt  of  God's  government,  or  a  denial  of  his  being.  None 
but  an  Infinite  Intelligence  reigning  over  such  a  boundless 
empire,  the  well-being  of  which  requires  a  full  display  ot 
his  rights  and  perfections,  and  of  the  inability  of  creatures 
to  baffle  him,  and  designing  to  carry  on  his  empire  and 
government  through  eternal  ages,  and  raise  it  to  the  perfec- 
tion he  desires,  could  see  an  adequate  reason  for  such  a  pei^ 
mission ;  and  none  but  the  all-comprehending,  all-gracious, 
and  almighty  Jehovah,  could  undertake  and  carry  through 
such  a  measure  of  administration.  There  is  a  vastness,  a 
grandeur  in  it  to  which  none  but  he  who  makes  and  upholds 
and  governs  all,  and  has  the  interests  of  the  universe  in  hia 
hands,  is  competent 

Who  could  conceive  that  God  would  establish  such  an 
administration  over  a  race  of  creatures  as  he  instituted  over 
this,  by  which  the  first  parents  were  constituted  the  head 
and  representative  of  their  posterity  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  fall  involved  the  fall  and  sentence  to  death  of  all  their 
descendants ; — an  arrangement  that  while  it  opened  a  vast 
theatre  to  the  divine  forbearance  and  compassion,  drew 
after  it  the  greatest  possible  difficulties  in  the  exercise  of  a 
wise,  just,  and  benevolent  government  over  them.  It  made 
the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  fidlen  b^gs  certain. 
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It  made  the  circumstances  in  j^hich  they  come  into  being, 
and  pass  their  probation,  extremely  nnfavorable  to  them. 
It  gave  the  great  enemy  of  Gk>d  the  greatest  possible 
adyantages  to  carry  on  his  system  of  objection  to  him,  and 
scheme  of  thwarting  his  administration.  It  made  it  sare 
tiiat  justice  and  wisdom  would  require  that  many  of  those 
beings  should  be  lefb  to  perish  for  ever.  So  far  from  com- 
mending itself  to  the  unaided  reason  of  man,  thousands  and 
millions  of  the  speculative  and  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  have  pronounced  it  incompatible  with  infinite  good- 
ness, and  have,  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  evil,  denied 
the  being  or  the  perfections  of  God. 

Who  could  conceive  that  a  redemption  of  the  race  could 
be  founded  on  the  same  representative  principle  by  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  posterity  of  the  first  pair,  a  new 
head  of  the  race ;  and  that  God  himself,  in  the  person  of  the 
Word,  would  descend  and  become  incarnate  in  that  second 
Adam,  and  endure  the  fiercest  trial  of  his  allegiance,  and 
yidding  a  perfect  obedience  in  place  of  the  fallen,  and 
bearing  the  penalty  of  death  in  their  stead,  would  make 
ttds&ction  for  their  sins,  and  open  the  way  for  their 
release  from  the  sentence  brought  on  them  by  Adam,  and 
the  restoration  to  holiness  and  blessedness  of  such  of  them 
as  Grod  in  his  holy  and  wise  sovereignty  should  choose  to 
that  end!  No  human  skill  could  have  devised  such  a 
method  of  salvation ;  no  wisdom  of  man  could  have  seen 
that  such  a  method  would  at  once  meet  the  demands  of 
justice  and  truth,  sustain  the  divine  rights,  command  the 
adoring  acquiescence  of  all  holy  intelligences,  and  unfold 
a  boundless  scene  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  mercy  to 
the  fallen,  and  power  to  restore  them  to  holiness  and 
Uias. 

Who  could  presume  that  tlie  mediator,  on  having  accom- 
plished his  work  of  expiation,  and  risen  from  death  to  a 
fresh  and  immortal  life,  would  ascend  to  heaven,  assume 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  reign  there  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  that  all  the  orders  of  unfallen  beings  might 
be  brought  into  immediate  relations  to  him,  led  to 
acknowledge,  obey,  and  worship  him  in  his  human  nature 
as  their  creator  and  ruler,  and  thereby  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  of  his  undertaking  our  redemption,  and 
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therefore  with  the  natnre  of  our  fall,  the  principle  of  his  sub- 
stitution for  us  and  obeying  and  dying  as  our  head,  the 
expiatory  effect  of  his  blood,  the  power  by  which  we  nre 
renewed,  the  method  of  our  justification,  the  new  life  to 
which  we  are  to  be  raised,  and  the  whole  of  Ood's  adminis- 
tration over  us ;  and  thence  be  constituted  witnesses  of  its 
wisdom,  justice,  and  grace,  be  made  to  comprehend  and 
feel  the  beneficial  influence  it  exerts  on  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  see  the  infinite  glory  it  reflects  on  his  attributes,  and 
be  borne  to  adore,  and  love,  and  praise  him  for  it?  No 
human  intellect  could  have  conjectured  such  a  measure  ct 
his  redemptive  administration.  Yet  how  suitable  to  QoA  I 
How  wise  I  How  gracious  I  How  indispensable  to  his 
vindication,  and  the  well-being  of  his  boundless  kingdom  of 
imfallen  subjects  I 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  during  the  long  succes* 
sion  of  ages  in  which  Christ  thus  reigns  on  the  throne  of 
heaven,  and  employs  himself  in  making  known  his  work  and 
purposes  as  Saviour  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  worlds, 
the  actual  salvation  of  men  would  be  confined  within  nar- 
row limits,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  race  be  allowed  to 
remain  ignorant  of  it,  or  to  reject  it,  and  go  on  in  sin  and 
act  out  their  hearts  in  all  forms  of  evil,  and  accumulate  an 
infinite  sum  of  proo&  that  they  are  such  beings  as  Ood 
represents  them,  that  they  are  utterly  hostile  to  hisservioe, 
that  they  scorn  and  hate  the  redemption  he  has  provided 
for  them,  and  that  if  they  are  arrested  in  their  rebellion  and 
converted  to  obedience,  it  must  be  by  the  sovereign  and 
resistless  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Or  who  could  have 
deemed  it  probable  that  Satan  through  this  period  would  be 
allowed  to  exert  all  his  power  to  thwart  Christ  in  his  endea- 
vors to  save  men,  and  labor  in  spito  of  divine  mercy  to 
involve  them  in  eternal  ruin ;  and  that  he  would  be  permit- 
ted to  succeed,  not  only  in  holding  the  nations  generally  in 
vassalage  to  idols,  but  to  seduce  the  church  itself  to  apos- 
tasy, and  prompt  it  to  unite  with  the  civil  powers  in  endeih 
voring  through  a  long  round  of  ages  to  exterminate  from  the 
earth  by  torture  and  death,  the  few  disciples  of  Christ  that 
were  found  ?  Can  any  permission  seem  to  human  intelli- 
gence more  improbable  and  more  certain  to  be  shunned  t 
Yet  such  is  the  course  God  has  chosen.    And  how  conso- 
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nant  to  his  perfections.  How  suitable  and  requisite  in  an 
administration,  one  object  of  which  is  to  show  his  adequacy 
ta  his  station,  his  competence  to  baffle  his  foes,  whatever 
sdrantages  and  opportunities  they  may  enjoy  to  obstruct 
sad  defeat  him,  and  fill  his  holy  subjects  for  ever  with  the 
lading  of  his  illimitable  perfections,  and  the  stability  of  his 
throne. 

Who  could  have  presumed  that  it  would  be  his  purpose 
after  this  dread  experiment  had  reached  its  end,  to  descend 
sad  establish  his  throne  on  the  earth,  banish  his  enemies  to 
tbe  abyss,  raise  his  dead  saints  in  glory  to  reign  with  him 
and  fill  illustrious  offices  in  his  kingdom ;  to  transform  a 
duure  of  the  believers  that  shall  then  be  living  from  mortal 
to  immortal,  and  to  convert  the  nations  universally  that 
shall  survive  the  judgments  he  is  then  to  inflict,  raise  them 
to  rectitude  and  wisdom,  and  freeing  them  from  death,  suf- 
fering, sorrow,  in  all  their  forms,  crown  them  with  the  peace 
and  blifis  of  unfallen  beings,  and  continue  this  general 
rsdemption  of  the  race,  from  generation  to  generation, 
throng  a  vast  round  of  ages ! 

And  finally,  who  could  see  that  Christ  would  at  length 
put  an  end  to  the  effect  of  Adam's  fall  by  restoring  the  race 
to  the  condition  of  an  unfallen  one,  and  thence  continue  to 
uphold  and  reign  over  its  ever  multiplying  hosts  through 
eternal  years !  Who  but  the  Infinite  is  adequate  to  such  a 
■ehemel  But  how  appropriate  to  him,  and  the  ends  he  is 
parsoing  in  the  work  of  redemption  I 

Tet,  this  is  the  great  scheme  of  government ;  these  are  the 

measuresof  the  administration  which  God  has  unfolded  in  the 

Beriptures,  and  is  pursuing ;  and  they  are  altogether  above 

die  scope  of  human  perspicacity.    Men  are  as  incapable  of 

devising  them,  of  discerning  that  they  are  infinitely  becoming 

die  ruler  of  the  universe  and  suited  to  the  end  he  is  pursuing, 

as  they  are  of  creating,  upholding,  and  ruling  the  kingdom 

over  which  this  government  is  exercised.    It  bears  the 

marks  of  its  divine  origin  in  its  greatness,  the  adaptation  of 

die  ends  it  contemplates  to  the  station  Grod  fills,  the  aims 

be  pursues,  and  the  divinity  of  the  attributes  that  are 

requisite  to  its  accomplishment.     None  but  an  infinite  in- 

teUigence  could  contrive  and  choose  such  a  scheme ;  none 

but  an  intelligence  of  illimitable  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
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ness,  at  the  head  of  a  bonndless  moral  empire,  whose  well- 
being  he  is  to  secure  through  eternal  ages,  could  hare  the 
ability,  or  feel  a  motive  to  pursue  such  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration. «  To  imagine  it  can  have  been  the  work  of  Moses, 
of  David,  of  Isaiah,  of  John,  of  Paul,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were 
to  regard  tliem  as  divine  instead  of  human  beings ;  as  gods, 
in  place  of  prophets  through  whom  the  Most  High  revealed 
these  measures  and  purposes  of  his  sway  over  this  fallm 
world. 

V.  That  the  sacred  writers  were  inspired,  is  shown  by 
the  miraculous  attestations  which  God  gave  to  the  revela- 
tions of  which  they  were  the  medium.  The  revelations 
made  through  Moses  especially,  and  the  apostles,  were 
attested  by  direct  interpositions  of  God,  and  signals  from 
him  that  formed  the  most  indubitable  and  resistless  proof 
tliat  they  were  his  messengers,  and  that  the  communica- 
tions they  made  as  such,  they  received  from  him.  Such 
was  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  that 
hovered  over  the  tabernacle,  or  moved  before  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  marches  during  the  forty  years  of  their 
residence  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  not  the  work  of  man ; 
it  was  not  the  product  of  natural  causes.  No  such  phe- 
nomenon was  ever  before  or  since  beheld  in  that  or  any 
other  scene.  No  conceivable  powers  of  nature  could  in 
such  circumstances  produce  such  an  eflfect  It  was  in- 
dubitably supernatural ;  and  it  was  declared  by  Moses  to 
be  the  pavilion  in  which  Jehovah  was  enthroned  as  the 
leader  and  deliverer  of  his  people.  And  it  must  have  pro- 
duced that  conviction  in  every  one  who  beheld  it  No 
spectacle  could  transcend  it  in  adaptation  to  strike  the  hearts 
of  that  whole  people  with  the  feeling  that  God  was  imme- 
diately present  with  them,  and  tlie  author  of  the  com- 
mands, and  promises,  and  revelations  that  were  communi- 
cated to  them  by  Moses  in  his  name.  They  were  placed 
by  it  under  a  physical  and  moral  necessity  of  regarding 
them  as  such.  It  was  not  possible  to  them  in  such  circum- 
stances, without  a  total  repression  of  their  reason,  and  disre- 
gard of  their  instinctive  feelings,  to  avoid  that  conclusion. 
God  himself  directly  and  designedly  produced  that  convic- 
tion, and  was  responsible  for  it.  He  recognised  the  mes- 
sages addressed  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  in  his  name  as 
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neh  therefore,  and  gave  them  his  sanotiou  in  the  most  in- 
dnbitable  and  emphatic  form.  It  is  thence  impossible  that 
any  of  those  messages  can  have  been  the  mere  invention  of 
MoaeB,  and  not  from  God ;  or  can  have  deviated  in  any 
measare  in  its  nature  from  that  which  God  commissioned 
him  to  deliver.  To  suppose  it  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  that 
God  nevertheless  directly  and  in  the  most  imposing  form 
raeognised  and  sanctioned  it  as  from  him ;  which  is  con- 
tiadictory  to  his  perfections.  It  is  as  certain  therefore,  as 
it  18  that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  truthful,  that  all  the 
meesages  that  were  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  recorded  by  his  command,  were  truly  re- 
ceived from  him  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
noorded  in  the  Pentateuch. 

That  was  the  effect  of  God's  proclaiming  the  ten  com- 
mandments with  his  own  voice  from  the  cloud  and  fire  of 
Mbmit  Sinai.  It  was  one  design  of  that  great  act,  indeed, 
to  impress  the  Israelites  with  faith  in  Moses  as  his  messen- 
ger. ^^  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee 
in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak 
with  theey  and  believe  thee  for  ever'^  (Ex.  xix.  9).  And  it 
placed  them  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  regarding  all 
the  laws,  institutes,  and  counsels  delivered  to  them  by  Moses 
m  received  from  God  on  the  mount,  as  communicated  from 
him,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered  and 
leeorded.  To  suppose  that  they,  or  any  of  them  were  not, 
is  to  suppose  that  God,  by  the  most  direct  and  impressive 
•et  by  which  he  has  ever  signified  his  will  to  men,  put 
them  under  a  resistless  physical  and  moral  necessity  of 
Uieving  that  laws,  and  institutions,  and  revelations,  imme- 
diately and  authoritatively  proceeded  from  him,  that  were 
not  his ;  which  is  in  infinite  contradiction  to  his  perfections, 
and  is  impossible. 

God  gave  a  like  attestation  also  to  his  messages  delivered 
by  the  apostles.  The  miracles  wrought  in  connexion  with 
them  were  unquestionably  the  work  of  God.  Tliey  not 
oaily  altogether  transcended  the  power  of  man,  but  they 
were  of  a  nature  that  no  human  being,  though  endowed 
with  omnipotence,  could  have  wrought  them,  unless  he  had 
•bo  received  the  gift  of  omniscience  and  a  universal 
piCMnce.    For  a  volition,  for  example,  to  restore  a  siok 
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■son  to  health,  must  not  only  be  almighty,  but  it  must 
1  template  the  exact  change  that  is  to  be  wrought  in  order 
;i  re^tomtion  to  health  ;  and  a  knowledge  is  requisite  to 
t  not  only  of  the  exact  condition  of  every  element  of  the 
I  person- g  body,  but  of  the  difference  of  that  condition  in 
ry  origan  and  particle  from  its  state  when  in  health; 
i  t*^  that  none  is  competent  but  the  Omniscient* 
n  like  manner,  to  the  restoration  of  a  dead  person  to  life, 
nowledge  is  requidte,  not  only  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
Ivj  both  in  death  and  in  life,  and  its  differences  in  th^e 
>  states,  but  of  the  abode  and  state  of  the  soul  also^  and 

nature  of  its  union  to  the  body  in  life;  and  to  that  oone 
competent  but  One  who  is  everywhere  present  and  all- 
in]^.     The  miracles  wrought,  therefore,  in  connexion  with 

teaching  of  the  apostles,  Avere  indisputably  tlie  work  of 
[!.     No  spectator  could  avoid  that  conviction.     They 
ried  with  thera  a  resistless  demonstration  that  ther  were 

work  of  Jehovah,  who  created,  upholds,  comprehendfl, 
1  rules  all  things. 
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iio  ft  thdr  images.  It  would  indicate  senselessness  and 
idiocy,  JQStead  of  snperior  intelligence*  not  to  see  that  the 
gift  of  lieidth  to  the  sick^  of  sight  to  the  1*1  in  d,  of  speech  to 
the  dumb,  and  of  life  to  the  dead,  transcends  the  power 
of  raau.  and  can  bo  the  work  only  of  the  omnipotent  and 
Creator  and  upholder  of  men.  And  it  was  the 
I  of  those  miracles  to  carry  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
witaeeied  them  that  coavictionj  and  load  them  to  see  that 
did  mpoi^les  and  their  messages  A^-ere  from  God.  There  is 
90  otber  end  for  which  they  can  rationally  be  supposed  to 
hsTt  been  wrought.  That  is  the  function  which  the  apoe- 
tks  tbamselres  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  was  their  effect- 
tb  toppose,  therefore,  that  the  doctrines  and  revelations 
proclaimed  by  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  Christ  were  not 
ncctred  from  him  and  taught  by  his  authority,  and  in  the 
fiarm  in  which  they  uttered  them  and  recorded  theui  in  their 
writiag*,  is  to  supjjos©  that  &od  put  the  hearers  and  readers 
oftbvir  meeeages  under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  regard- 
ing Ihfttsa  from  iiim  which  was  not;  and  that  is  to  impeach 
liti  rectitnde  and  truth,  and  charge  him  with  deceiving 
dwn  in  that  which  most  intimately  concerns  his  glory  and 
Arir  6verlasting  well-being,  which  is  impossible. 

Ample  attestations  alsoj  though  less  imposing  and  over- 
Yfaaltningy  were  given  of  the  divine  mission  of  all  the  au' 
dent  prophets^  through  whom  t!ie  messages  and  revelations 
WB»  made  that  are  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament  To 
<l«iiT  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is,  therefore,  to  im- 
peach God  of  having  placed  those  to  whom  the  rev^elationa 
diml  ore  recorded  in  them  were  addrea^ed,  under  a  mora) 
moemitj  of  regarding  them  as  from  him,  and  as  attested 
m  bii^  when  they  were  not,  and  thence  to  deny  hia  wisdom 
md  truth,  and  exin'bit  liim  as  the  betrayer  and  deceiver  of 
ISm  creataras  in  the  things  that  most  intinmtaly  concern 
bii  rightB  and  their  obligations  and  well-being* 

Aa  certain  then  as  it  is  that  God  is  intinitely  wise,  infi- 
aiidj  righteous,  and  infinitely  truthiiil  and  good,  so  certain 
t£  is  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^ 
wUth  be  haa  thcis  attested  as  from  himself,  were  indeed 
i«pealad  hr  him  and  written  by  the  inspiration  of  bis 
SpiriL 

VX   The  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  prove 
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y  that  those  who  received  and  wrote  them,  received  and 

fte  them  by  inspiration  ;  for  there  is  do  other  method  by 
ich  the  writers  could  have  foreknown  either  the  purpoeei 
Tod,  or  the  actions  of  men  which  they  foreshow, 
'hat  God  would  take  such  measures  for  the  redemption 
he  world,  and  puitjue  such  a  course  ot  administration  m 
here  predicted,  not  only  could  not  be  discerned  by 
nan  sagacity,  but  would  have  been  deemed  in  the  higb- 
ilegree  improbable  and  impossible.    Who,  for  example, 
lid  di secern  by  the  light  of  reason,  or  conjecture  that  the 
emption  of  men  was  to  be  accomplialied  by  the  incama- 
\  of  the  Eternal  Word,  his  substitution  in  the  place  of 
I  as  their  second  Adam,  his  obedience  and  death  in  their 
ce,  and  the  e?qjiation  of  their  sin  by  that  work,  so  that 
Spirit  might  be  given  for  their  renovation,  and  a  vast 
tern  of  me  an  a  employed  for  their  instruction,  saoctificft- 
1,  and  preparation  for  his  kingdom!    Who  could  foresee 
magine  that  the  Son  of  God  would  immediately  on  bis 
irrectio^ascen^t^th^throu^o^h^miv^^ 

■ 
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But  the  great  scheme  of  God's  administration  for  many 
,  disclosed  in  the  prophecies,  is  not  only  unlike  what 
would  have  sketched  had  they  attempted  to  foreshadow 
what  they  deemed  a  suitable  course  of  government  over  the 
world ;  but  the  agents,  the  trains  of  action,  and  the  compli- 
itlion  of  events  predicted  in  the  sacred  word,  infinitely 
tfanaoend  the  power  of  man  to  foreknow,  and  can  have  been 
ravaaled  by  none  except  Jehovah  himself,  who  formed  the 
porpoee  and  exercises  the  providence  by  which  those  agents 
and  events  are  brought  into  existence. 

Ihua,  the  predictions  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  other  ancient  prophets,  respecting  the  Israelites, 
eootemplate  the  existence  of  that  people  through  many 
flioiisanda  of  years,  their  conduct  towards  God,  and  his  pro- 
vidence over  them  in  subjecting  them  to  the  power  of  the 
Gentiles,  driving   them  into  exile,   and  punishing  them 
duoogh  a  long  succession  of  ages  in  that  manner,  and  at 
length  restoring  them  to  their  own  land,  converting  them  to 
dbedienoe,  and  thenceforward  reigning  over  them  as  his 
redeemed  people  in  glory  and  love.    The  accomplishment 
of  thoee  predictions  involved,  accordingly,  the  creation  of 
vmI  hosts  of  human  beings,  the  determination  and  foresight 
of  all  their  peculiar  natures,  conditions,  the  actions  they 
ironld  exert,  and  the  issues  in  which  their  agency  and  his 
dispensations  towards  them  were  to  terminate !    Who  but 
the  Creator  and  upholder  himself,  who  determines  and  fore- 
isst  all,  conld  foreknow  all  those  agents,  acts,  and  events  ? 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel  contemplate  the  rise,  conquests, 
nd  overthrow  of  the  four  great  monarchies  that  were  in 
neoeasioQ  to  domineer  over  the  people  of  God,  through 
two  thousand  Ave  hundred  years,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Christ's  second  coming.    The  individuals  of  different  ages 
nd  nations  embraced  in  their  scope,  amount  to  thousands  of 
vullions ;  and  their  acts,  and  the  effects  to  which  they  gave 
Urth,  that  are  concerned  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tions, immeasurably  transcend  them  in  multitude,  and  the 
complication  of  their  relations.    To  frame  those  revelations, 
therefore,  every  one  of  those  actions  and  events,  and  their 
lathors  and  causes,  must  have  been  foreseen.    Who  but 
Jehovah  was  equal  to  such  a  vision  ? 
The  revelation  made  to  John  contemplates  the  course  of 
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lents  in  the  world  from  the  cloee  of  the  first  century, 
jough  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  years,  em- 
lacing  the  spread  of  the  gospel  for  many  centuries ;  the  per- 
jutian  of  believers  by  the  pagan  Koman  emperors ;  the  fall 
I  the  pagan  power^  and  sncce^ion  of  a  nominal  Christian 
lie  in  its  place;  the  aposta^sy  of  the  church  to  idolatry;  the 
Irsecntion  by  usurping  ciHl  and  priestly  powers  of  the  tnie 
Irshippers;  the  revival  of  true  religion  at  the  Heforma- 
In  ;  the  return  of  the  papal  church  to  supreme  power,  and 
|r!5ecution  again  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  ^  the  final  fiill  of 
xt  false  church  ;  the  coming  of  Christ  and  destnictiom  of 
enemiet^ ;  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead ;  the  con* 
si  on  of  tlie  nations,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  over  them  in 
Iwer  and  glnry,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.     What 
Tast  train  of  actors  and  actions !     How  utterly  out  of  the 
leep  of  human  foresight!     To  foreknow  and  predict  them 
as  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  men  as  it  was  to  create 
Itl  uphold  those  agents  and  determine  their  conduct.    Kone 
It  Jeliovah  who  creates,  and  sustains,  and  sways  them. 
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government  over  the  human  race  and  over  the  universe,  as 
18  depicted  in  the  Bible  ;  framed  such  a  series  of  dispensa- 
tions ;  invented  such  systems  of  law ;  taught  such  doctrinal 
tmths ;  and  constructed  such  prophecies,  relating  to  so 
many  ages,  so  many  different  nations,  such  complicated  re- 
lations of  human  beings,  and  so  many  connected  events, 
and  all  forming  a  whole,  consistent  at  once  with  the  attri- 
butes and  rights  of  Ood,  and  his  actual  providence  over  the 
world  ;  consonant  also  with  the  nature  and  sphere  of  man, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world — so 
that  nothing  in  the  realm  of  nature ;  nothing  in  the  agency 
of  mankind,  by  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
affected  ;  and  nothing  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  in  the 
sphere  of  astronomy,  geography,  chemistry,  geology,  or  any 
other  branch  in  which  the  views  of  men  have  undergone 
important  changes,  should  offer  them  any  contradiction — 
may  justly  be  pronounced  an  impossibility.  No  parallel, 
nor  anything  approaching  a  parallel  to  it,  exists  in  the  un- 
inspired literature  of  any  nation,  or  order  of  men.  No  such 
imity  and  consistency  exists  in  the  writings  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  any  branch  of  the  church,  or  the  theological  writers 
of  any  class.  In  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  an 
absolute  imity  in  their  views  of  the  Divine  Being,  his  attri- 
butes and  rights,  his  relations  to  the  universe  and  to  men, 
the  fact  of  his  exercising  a  providential  and  moral  govern- 
ment over  all  his  creatures,  and  the  end  for  which  he  reigns ; 
in  the  relations  of  mankind  to  him,  their  fall,  their  cha- 
racter and  condition ;  his  dispositions  towards  them,  the 
method  of  redemption  he  has  devised  and  is  executing ;  the 
diaracteristics  of  the  present  dispensation ;  the  different  ad- 
ministration that  is  to  follow ;  and  the  final  deliverance  of 
the  race,  and  restoration  of  the  world  to  its  place  among  the 
nnfallen  in  God's  great  empire ;  and  on  all  other  subjects. 
While  some  treat  of  one  part  of  this  great  system  of  mea- 
sures, and  some  of  another ;  some  recite  the  history  of  his 
sway,  some  teach  doctrines,  and  some  predict  the  future — 
they  all  harmonize  in  the  views  they  present  of  him,  his 
subjects,  and  his  reign.  They  offer  no  contradiction  to  each 
other.  They  propound  no  doctrines,  they  unfold  no  pur- 
poses, that  do  not  accord  with  the  great  scheme  of  his  pro- 
cedure, and  contribute  to  unfold  the  truth  respecting  his 
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r,  pai^oses^  and  kingdom,  in  a  clearer  and  more  demc»i^ 
ive  liglit.     Open  the  Bible  where  we  iriaj,  and  we  see 
ame  Jehovah,  and  the  same  human  beings  as  hie  suh- 
;  the  same  prmciples  reign  in  his  laws,  and  the  mnm 

in  his  dispenaations.     He  exercises  the  same  profi- 
9 ;  he  cDnnects  the  same  coD»eqnences  with  actionA  t 
splays  the  eame  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of 
hci  exhibits  the  same  compassion ;  he  proposes  and  ud- 
the  same  method  of  redemption  ;  he  reveals  the  same 

purposes  of  the  final  deliverance  of  the  race^  and 
ration  of  the  world  to  holiness  and  happiness. 
is  great  characteristic  the  Scriptures  could  not  have 
ssodj  had  they  not  all  proceeded  from  the  same  Divine 
tor*    It  bespeaks  a  comprehensiveness  of  intelligence, 
ith  and  wisdom  that  wholly  transcend  the  powers  of 
To  ascribe  them  to  the  nnassisted  learoing  and  skill 
le  prophets  who  penned  them,  is  to  offer  as  real  and 
immat*  a  contradiction  to  their  nature,  as  it  were  to 
\mnt  them  as  the  create ra  and  rulers  of  the  works  and 
^^whoi^hei^wririne^elate^N^^m^o^ 
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aary  channels  of  instrnction,  and  are  onlj  invested  by  the 
Spirit  with  a  fresh  and  overpowering  light,  and  armed  with 
a  resistless  impression.  In  this  great  work  the  Holy  Spirit 
tiuis  recognises,  nses,  and  gives  efficacy  to  the  Scriptures  as 
Us  own  absolute  word,  his  own  unmixed  and  infallible 
truth ;  which  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  really  such. 
If  the  views  the  Bible  presents  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  were  not  absolutely  true;  if  its  laws,  its 
promises,  its  revelations  of  God's  purposes,  were  not  in 
Eteral  accordance  with  fact  and  from  him,  he  who  is  infi- 
nitely veracious,  all- wise,  and  all-powerftd,  would  not  employ 
diem  in  such  a  momentous  instrumentality.  He  would  di- 
rectly reveal  the  truth  as  it  is  to  those  whom  he  awakens, 
and  convinces  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment  to 
•ome,  and  found  their  renovation,  conversion,  and  obedi- 
ence on  a  genuine  apprehension  of  realities  as  they  are,  not 
€Q  false  notions  and  impressions.  Those  consequently  who 
are  renewed,  are  brought  in  the  discovery  of  God  and  re- 
eoQciliation  to  him  which  take  place  in  that  change,  to  a 
reception  and  belief  in  him,  his  will,  and  his  purposes,  ac- 
Mnrding  to  the  views  that  are  presented  of  him  in  his  word. 
Ihey  proceed  in  their  faith,  and  submission,  and  love  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is  absolutely 
troe,  and  his  testimony ;  and  they  rest  on  and  obey  it  as 
inch;  and  naturally  and  necessarily.  Their  faith  in  the 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  Bible  would  not  be  faith  in 
him,  if  those  doctrines  and  promises  were  not  regarded  as 
faidnbitably  his.  A  trust  in  redemption  by  an  obedience, 
expiation,  and  intercession  of  a  mediator,  would  not  be  a 
direct  and  implicit  trust  in  Christ,  if  the  testimony  respect- 
ing that  obedience,  expiation,  and  intercession  were  not  re- 
garded as  absolutely  true  and  a  divine  testimony.  A  true 
fiuth  in  Christ  accordingly  always  recognises  and  proceeds 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  indubita- 
bly of  God,  and  his  testimony.  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of 
formal  consideration  or  not,  that  is  the  attitude,  and  neces- 
sarily, in  which  all* believers  approach  him  in  the  act  of 
fiuth.  It  is  on  that  ground  that  all  their  trust,  love,  adora- 
tion, hope,  and  obedience  rest.  There  is  not  a  believer  on 
earth  who  does  not  build  every  act  of  genuine  faith  in  God 
and  Christ  on  at  least  a  tacit  recognition  and  reception  of 
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die  Scriptures  as  the  testimony  of  Gt)d.  And  this  recep- 
tion of  them  as  his  word,  accordingly,  advances  in  distinct- 
ness, fulness,  and  depth  of  realization,  proportionably  to  the 
progress  that  is  made  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  work 
of  salvation,  and  in  love,  trust,  hope,  joy,  and  assurance. 
The  whole  progress  in  illumination  and  growth  in  grace  is 
parallel  with  a  like  advance  that  takes  place  in  the  realiza- 
tion and  consciousness  that  tlie  Scriptures  are  divine,  and 
their  testimony  the  testimony  of  God. 

Tlie  whole  work  of  redemption  has  thus  been  conducted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  day  that  he  ceased  to  make  new 
revelations  to  the  church,  in  tlie  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
word  of  God,  and  presenting  an  absolutely  truthful  exhibi- 
tion of  him,  his  will,  and  his  work  in  the  salvation  of  man. 
Every  ray  of  light  which  he  has  flashed  on  the  minds  of 
men,  has  been  reflected  from  tlie  pages  of  the  Scriptures : 
every  arrow  with  which  he  has  pierced  their  hearts,  has 
been  drawn  from  the  quiver  of  his  word.  That  word  is  the 
sword  with  which  he  pierces  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  reveals  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 
in  their  true  character ;  and  he  accomplishes  the  work  of 
illumination,  conversion,  and  sanctification  by  bringing  the 
mind  to  the  unhesitating  and  full-hearted  reception  and 
belief  of  the  teachings  and  promises  of  the  sacred  word,  as 
indubitably  and  authoritatively  the  teachings  and  promises 
of  God.  And  he  produces  that  implicit  and  absolute  faith 
in  it  as  such  alike  in  the  hearts  of  all  whom  he  renews,  no 
matter  what  the  age  may  be  in  which  they  live,  the  sphere 
they  occupy,  or  the  rank  in  culture  and  intelligence  to  which 
they  belong.  The  light  which  he  flashes  into  their  minds, 
whether  they  are  the  most  gifted  and  cultured  of  the  Euro- 
pean races,  or  the  lowest  of  the  African,  Asiatic,  or  Poly- 
nesian tribes,  is  the  same,  and  it  reveals  to  them  the  same 
Jehovah,  the  same  Saviour,  tlie  same  Sanctifier,  the  same 
method  of  redemption,  the  same  laws,  the  same  promises, 
and  the  same  immortal  life.  The  image  stamped  on  all  is 
identically  the  same,  and  that  image  is  the  image  of  God  as 
it  is  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  the  Inspiring  Spirit  in  the  pages 
of  his  written  word. 

These  are  considerations  of  the  greatest  significance.  They 
constitute  an  attestation  by  the  Spirit  of  the  divinity  of  the 
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Scriptares,  immeasurablj  transcending  that  of  miracles  and 
prophecy — a  manifestation  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  them  as 
vast  and  snblime  as  the  work  of  redemption  itself  is,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  he  assigns  them  this  illnstrioos  instru- 
mentality. 


Aet.  n. — ^Thb  Saorifiob  of  Christ. 

BY  BEV.  B.  0.  WINES,  D.D. 

The  Bible  everywhere  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin.  We  will  not  here  stay  to  prove  this  propo- 
sition, as  the  truth  of  it  will  abundantly  appear  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  inquiries. 

The  general  plan  of  the  present  discussion  is  indicated  in 
the  following  outline.  First,  we  will  explain  certain  terms 
which  often  recur  in  treating  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
Christ's  mediatorial  work.  Next,  we  will  inquire  into  the 
great  principle,  which  underlies  the  whole  scheme  of  human 
salvation,  and  show  that  that  principle  is  substitution,  or 
vicarious  doing  and  dying.  We  will  then  proceed  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  notion  of  substituted  suffering  entered 
into  the  idea  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  patriarchal,  Levitical, 
and  pagan.  And,  finally,  we  will  endeavor  to  prove  that 
the  death  of  Christ  embodied  every  essential  idea  inhering 
in  the  general  notion  of  sacrifice,  and  that  the  whole  sacri- 
ficial system  of  the  primitive  ages  culminated  and  received 
its  finsd  and  complete  fulfilment,  when  the  spotless  Lamb  of 
Gbd  expired  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

That  we  may  approach  the  subject  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  with  the  greatest  likelihood  of  arriving  at  clear  and  just 
conclusions,  it  will  be  proper  to  define  a  few  terms  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  inquiries  of  this  nature, — ^as  atonement, 
satisfaction,  expiation,  propitiation,  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
reconciliation,  mediation,  and  redemption. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  word  translated  atonement,  is 
to  smear,  to  cover  with  pitch.  It  is  used  in  Genesis  vi.  14, 
in  reference  to  covering  the  ark,  where  God  directs  Noah  to 
"pitch  the  ark  within  and  without  with  pitch."  From  this 
covering  with  pitch,  the  term  has  been  metaphorically  trans- 
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ferred  to  things  of  a  different  nature ;  as,  for  example,  to 
the  hiding  of  sin  fh>m  the  divine  view  hj  atonement. 
Hence,  atonement  for  sin  is  the  covering  of  sin.  Here  that 
expression  in  Psalm  xxxii.  1,  will  occur  to  every  reader  of 
the  Bible,  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered."  In  this  and  many  other  passages, 
the  pardon  of  sin  is  expressed  by  its  being  covered,  and  the 
punishment  of  sin  by  its  not  being  covered. 

This  generic  signification  of  the  word  atonement,  as  mean- 
ing covering,  is  variously  modified  according  to  the  subject 
of  discourse.  When  it  is  applied  to  anger,  it  means  to  ap- 
pease, to  c(MiciIiate;  when  to  ceremonial  uncleanness,  to 
purge,  to  purifyj  when  to  sins,  to  remit,  to  pardon,  to  expiate ; 
when  to  other  things,  to  take  away,  to  remove.  In  all  these 
cases,  something  of  the  original  sense  of  covering  is  retained. 
Agreeably  to  this  explanation  of  the  word,  it  is  rendered  in 
most  versions,  both  ancient  and  modern,  by  a  term  which 
means  to  appease,  or  make  propitious — the  concealing  and 
removing  from  view  whatever  is  offensive  to  a  person,  being 
necessary  to  render  him  propitious. 

In  a  sense  conformable  to  this — that  of  bringing  into  a 
stiite  of  concord — ^the  word  atonement  was  originally  used 
by  our  old  English  writers,  by  whom  it  was  written  at-one- 
ment,  signifying  to  be  at  one,  or  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
The  effect  of  Levitical  atonement  was,  in  all  cases,  to  re- 
move from  the  subject  of  it  that  which  was  displeasing  to 
God,  and  so  to  render  the  Deity  propitious,  or  favorable. 
Hence — and  this  is  eminently  true  in  cases  where  sin,  pro- 
perly .speaking,  and  not  mere  external  impurity,  was  to  be 
atoned  for — atonement  was  an  act  of  propitiation.  In  such 
cases,  manifestly,  it  may  be  applied  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  reconciliation  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  sin,  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  is  just  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 

This  will  be  made  still  more  evident,  by  the  citation  of  a 
few  of  the  many  passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  effect 
of  atonement  is  described  as  the  removrl  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. In  Numbers  xvi.  46-48,  we  find  the  effect  of 
atonement  to  be  a  stay  of  punishment : 

**  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and  pat  fire 
therein  fi*om  off  the  altar,  and  pat  on  incense,  and  go  qoickly 
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onto  the  congregation,  and  make  an  atonement  for  them  ;  for 
there  is  wrath  gone  oat  from  the  Losd  ;  the  plague  is  begun. 

^  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  commanded,  and  ran  into  the 
midst  of  the  congregation ;  and  behold,  the  plague  was  begun 
tmong  the  people  :  and  he  put  on  incense,  and  made  an  atone- 
ment for  the  people. 

^  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living ;  and  the 
plague  was  stayed.'* 

Not  leas  remarkable  was  the  effect  of  the  atonement  made 
by  Phineas,  Numbers  xxv.  11-13  :  God  says  (4  l^ini>  "  He 
hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy ;  he 
was  zealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the 
ehildren  of  Israel."  Here,  the  effect  of  atonement  is  de- 
dared  to  be  the  turning  away  of  God's  wrath,  and  the  stay- 
ing of  a  punishment  already  begun.  It  is  represented  as 
procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a  restoration  to  the 
divine  favor. 

SATiSFAanoN  is  a  word,  though  not  found  in  Scripture,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  treating  of  the  scheme  of  salvation. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as  a 
8atisfSacti(m  to  divine  justice ;  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  Soman  law,  in 
which  it  signifies  a  method  of  fnlfiUiug  an  obligation  which 
might  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  obligation  was  due.  For  example,  A  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  B,  to  the  breach  of  which  a  certain  penalty  is 
annexed.  A  violates  the  contract,  and  incurs  the  pen^ty. 
Now  if  A  pays  the  penalty  according  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
tract, B  has  no  discretion  ;  he  is  obliged  to  accept  the  penal- 
ty, and  cancel  tlie  obligation.  But  if  A  offers  something  in 
lieu  of  the  exact  penalty  specified  in  the  contract,  it  is  in 
the  discretion  of  B  to  accept  or  decline  it;  no  injustice  is 
done  to  A  by  his  refrisaL  If  B  is  satisfied  with  what  A 
offers,  he  will  accept  it ;  if  not,  he  may,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, and  without  a  violation  of  justice,  reject  it. 

In  sdl  this,  there  is  much  that  is  analogous  to  what  the 
Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  method  of  salvation  through 
Christ  Man  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Almighty. 
The  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it  was  death.  On  the  viola- 
tion of  the«OYenant,  Christ  offered  to  die  in  his  room  and 
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stead.  Now  the  death  of  Christ  waa  not  the  penalty  threat- 
ened, but  the  death  of  man.  God,  therefore,  the  party  of- 
fended, was  under  no  obligation  to  accept  the  generous  offer 
of  his  Son.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  he  did  accept  it  The 
iniquities  of  the  world  were  laid  upon  this  person,  and 
though  personally  innocent,  he  suffered  the  death  which  the 
transgressor  himself  should  have  suffered.  With  this,  God 
was  satisfied.  The  death  of  his  Son  was  a  satisfaction  for 
sin,  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  Though  the  death  of 
man  was  the  penalty  threatened,  the  death  of  Christ  was 
accepted  in  lieu  of  it.  Thus  tlie  penalty  due  to  the  sinner 
was  transferred  to  another,  and  accepted  as  if  it  had  been 
endured  by  the  sinner  himself. 

Expiation  is  another  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  dis- 
cussions of  this  nature.  It  signifies  the  turning  away  of 
God's  displeasure  from  a  person,  and  the  consequent  for- 
giveness of  his  sins,  tlirough  the  suffering  and  death  of  a 
victim  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  form  of  confession  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Jews,  in  offering  up  a  victim  in  sa- 
crifice, concludes  with  these  words : "  Let  this  be  my  expia- 
tion," i.  e.  let  the  evils  which,  in  justice,  should  have  fallen 
on  my  head,  light  upon  the  head  of  this  victim,  which  I 
now  offer.  And  this,  again,  is  equivalent  to  saying.  Let 
the  transfer  of  ray  guilt  to  the  victim,  and  his  sufiering  in 
my  room  and  stead,  obtain  for  me  the  pardon  of  my  sins. 
According  to  this  view,  expiation  is  substituted  suffering ; 
and  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  is  a  sacrifice  presented  to  God 
by  a  person  who  has  committed  some  offence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  sacrifice,  the  penalty  is  remitted  and  the 
offender  pardoned. 

PROPrriATioN,  a  term  often  used  in  the  Bible,  signifies 
making  atonement,  and  thereby  propitiating  the  Deity — 
averting  his  anger  and  conciliating  bis  regard.  A  pbofi- 
TiATOBY  SACBIFICE,  therefore,  is  a  sacrifice  of  atonement,  de- 
signed to  render  the  Divine  Being  propitious,  {.  e.  favorably 
inclined. 

Seoonciijation  to  God  is  a  scriptural  phrase,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  it  is  important  that  we  have  right  and 
clear  views.  The  question  is,  whether  it  means  that  God  is 
reconciled  to  men  or  men  to  GkxL  Between  these  two 
forms  of  expression  there  is  a  broad  distinctioiL    To  be 
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reconciled  to  another  may  signify  either  that  we  are  paci- 
fied towards  him,  or  that  he  is  pacified  towards  us ;  in  other 
words,  either  that  we  have  laid  aside  our  enmity  to  him,  or 
that  he  has  laid  aside  his  enmity  to  as.  That  the  latter  is 
the  sense  which  the  sacred  writers  have  mainly  in  view, 
when  they  speak  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt  It  is  true  that  the  laying  aside  of  our 
enmity  to  God  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  recon- 
ciliation to  him ;  but  it  does  not  constitute  the  formal  na- 
ture of  that  reconciliation ;  neither  does  the  one  necessarily 
draw  after  it  the  other.  Certainly  Qtod  will  not  receive  us 
into  his  favor  while  we  remain  enemies  to  him  ;  but  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  he  will  so  receive  us  when  we  cease 
our  enmity.  It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  mode  of  reason- 
ing to  say, "  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  rebel  against  God, 
but  I  have  now  laid  aside  my  hostility ;  therefore  God  will 
certwily  and  of  necessity  admit  me  to  his  friendship,  for- 
give my  sin,  remit  my  punishment,  and  save  me  from 
death."  That  would  be  making  the  curse  of  the  law  to 
consist  solely  in  repentance ;  it  would  make  repentance  the 
only  condition  of  salvation.  This,  surely,  is  not  a  scriptural 
account  of  our  reconciliation  to  God.  That  reconciliation 
includes,  as  its  primary  element,  the  idea  of  God's  laying 
aside  his  enmity  to  men.  ^'  God  was  in  Christ,"  says  the 
apostle,  ^'  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them"  (2  Cor.  v.  19) ;  i.  e.  averting  his 
wrath  and  forgiving  their  sin. 

The  usual  scriptural  acceptation  of  the  words  ''  to  recon- 
cile," and  "  to  be  reconciled,"  is,  to  appease  an  offended 
party.  The  party  to  be  reconciled  is  the  party  who  has 
done  the  injury.  Of  course  the  displeasure  of  the  other 
party  is  to  be  removed ;  his  anger  must  be  appeased,  in 
order  to  the  reconciliation.  We  will  cite  two  passages  in 
confirmation  of  this  view,  the  one  taken  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  other  from  the  New.  In  2  Samuel  xxix.  4,  the 
princes  of  the  Philistines,  speaking  of  David  s  reconciling 
himself  to  Saul,  ask,  '^  wherewith  should  he  reconcile  him- 
self to  his  master  ?"  Certainly  this  cannot  mean  the  re- 
moval of  his  anger  from  his  master,  but  must  mean  the 
removal  of  his  master's  anger  from  him.  The  question  of 
the  Philistines  is,  how  should  David  restore  himself  to  his 
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iter's  favor^  which  had  laeen  averted  from  him.    ' 
^r  passage  is  from  the  Sertiion  on  the  Mount  (Ma^ 
24).     Here  our  SaTiour  says :                                    m 

Therefore,  if  thou  bring  ihj  gift  to  the  altar,  and  m 
^mberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  agjimgt  thee,  h 
B  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way :  firtt  be  re< 
I  to  tby  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.** 

e  the  expreflwion  "  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother "  m 
n,  "  make  u»e  of  the  nece^ary  means  to  have  thy  1 
reconciled  to  thee."  The  brother  is  the  offended  paj 
he  injury  is  done  to  hinij  not  by  him.    Upon  the  wh 
sems  clear,  that  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  whil 
Lidee  the  laying  aside  of  our  enmity  to  him,  ma 
fly  the  turning  away  of  his  displeasure  from  us; 
;r  standing  to  the  former  in  the  relatioti  of  the  fonal 
le  sti-eara,  the  root  to  the  st^m,  the  cause  to  its  effec 
ja:*iATioN  signilies  the  intervention  of  a  third  party 
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t  baying  and  deliverance  out  of  bondage.  To  redeem  any 
one  is,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  to  liberate  him  from 
another,  by  whom  he  is  held  in  captivity.  The  redemption 
of  Christ  is  the  deliverance  of  sinners  from  the  wrath  of  God, 
die  power  of  Satan,  the  bondage  of  the  world,  the  treachery 
of  sin,  and  the  darkness  of  death,  by  the  payment  to  God  of 
a  ransom  more  precions  than  silver  and  gold,  even  his  own 
Uood  and  life.  So  the  Scripture,  in  innumerable  places, 
represents  the  matter.  Kedemption  has  to  atonement  the 
rdation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause.  Atonement  is  the  foun- 
tain, redemption  the  stream.  The  primary  relation  of  atone- 
ment is  to  the  law  of  God,  whose  honor  it  vindicates ;  the 
ptimary  relation  of  redemption  is  to  men,  considered  as 
violators  of  that  law,  whose  lost  happiness  it  seeks  to  re- 
store. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  of  particular  terms, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  great  principle  which  under- 
lies and  pervades  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption, — thd 
principle,  namely,  of  substitution,  or  vicarious  obedience  and 
mffiBring.  There  is,  probably,  no  one  passage  of  Scripture  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  taught  with  so  much  fulness  and  clear- 
mam  as  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  In  no  less  than 
Mven  verses  of  this  chapter  is  the  principle  of  substitution 
Biiimciated  as  a  vital  element  of  atonement  and  redemption. 
Ebe  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  contained  in  these  verses, 
ii  here  subjoined,  that  the  reader  may  have  it  before  him  in 
one  comprehensive  view. 

Y.  4.  (Jiret  cUnue).  ^^  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  grie&  and 
sanied  our  sorrows." 

Y.  5.  '^But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions;  he 
wtm  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
wtm  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

Y.  6.  {last  dauee.)  ^^  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini- 
Iid^ofusall." 

Y.  8.  {last  douse.)  "  For  the  transgression  of  my  people 
wm  he  stricken." 

Y.  10.  {Middle  dause.)  ''  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
la  offering  for  sin." 

Y.  11.  {Last  dause.)  ''He  shall  bear  their  iniquities," 
ria.  of  those  whom  he  justifies. 

Y.  12.  {Middle  douse.)    ''He  bare  the  sin  of  many." 

VOL.  X. — vo.  n.  14 
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The  general  notion  involved  in  sabstitntion  is  simple  and 
familiar.  A  substitute  is  one  person  pat  in  the  place  of 
another,  and  accepted  in  his  stead.  The  plain  and  uneqoi- 
Tocal  doctrine  of  the  passages  cited  above  is,  that  Christ 
submitted  to  suffering  and  death,  that  we  might  thereby  be 
delivered  from  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins.  His  suffer- 
ings stood  in  the  place  of  ours.  Herein  he  was  our  substi- 
tute, and  was  freelj  accepted  of  Ood  as  such.  On  the 
ground  of  this  substitution,  God  graciously  remits  our  pun- 
ishment, and  restores  us  to  his  favor. 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  and  unfold  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  in  this  important  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  let  us 
briefly  inquire  into  the  exact  verbal  import  of  the  several 
modes  of  expression,  in  which  the  substitution  of  Christ  is 
here  stated. 

Y.  4.  ^^  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  grie&  (lit  sicknesses) 
and  carried  our  sorrows." 

The  term  ^'  sicknesses  "  is  here  used  generically  to  denote 
all  suffering.  The  special  question  of  interpretation  on  this 
passage  is,  whether  the  person  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks 
bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  in  the  sense  of  bear- 
ing them  away,  removing  tiiem,  or  in  the  sense  of  sustaining 
them,  bearing  them  as  a  burden  laid  upon  him.  Those  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  hold  that  the 
former  is  the  true  sense.  But  the  metaphor  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  a  burden.  The  explanation  of  the  term  ^'hath 
borne,"  as  meaning  '^  hath  taken  away,"  is  contradicted  not 
only  by  the  tenor  of  this  particular  prophecy,  but  by  the 
general  scope  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
parallel  expression  ^^  carried,"  as  applied  to  our  sorrows. 
Such  an  explanation  of  this  term,  besides,  is  contrary  to  its 
usual  signification  in  other  connexions,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
>iiubsequent  passage.  The  expressions  in  this  verse  are  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  law  of  sacrifice,  a  promi- 
.nent  feature  in  which  was  the  substitution  of  the  victim  to 
bear  the  suffering  due  to  the  transgressor.  ^'  He  carried 
our  sorrows."  The  word  here  rendered  "  carried "  in  our 
conoxnon  version,  Yitringa  translates  by  a  Latin  term,  which 
signifies  to  carry  as  a  burden.  Dathe  and  Doederlin  render 
it  ^'  sustained ;"  Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodoret,  ^^  en- 
dnred*"    These  eminent  Biblical  critics  all  rcgect  the  i 
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of  bearing  or  carrying  away,  and  adopt  that  of  bearing  or 
carrying  as  a  burden. 

V.  6.  **  He  was  wounded  (pierced)  for  our  transgressions ; 
he  was  braised  (crushed)  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastise- 
ment (panishment)  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

The  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  is  here  taught  in  lan- 
guage both  clear  and  strong.  In  the  words  '^pierced," 
"erofibed,"  '^  stripes,"  there  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  allu- 
son  to  the  crucifixion.  At  all  events,  if  they  are  to  be  in- 
tarpreted  as  metaphorical  expressions  for  distress  in  general, 
thqr  denote  intense  and  extreme  suffering.  And  it  is  di- 
leedy  asserted  that  this  suffering  was  of  the  nature  of  pun- 
idunent ;  punishment  endured  in  our  room  and  stead ;  pun- 
idunent  by  which  peace  was  procured  for  us,  i.e,  by  which 
God  is  reconciled  to  us,  and  we  to  him.  It  was  not  a  pun- 
idunent  simply  salutary  for  us,  but  one  which  has  accom- 
plished our  salvation,  and  accomplished  it  in  this  way,  that 
it  was  inflicted  on  a  substitute,  and  not  on  ourselves.  The 
explanation  given  by  Rosenmiiller  of  the  term  "  chastise- 
ment," used  by  our  translators,  deserves  particular  attention. 
It  is  in  these  words :  ^'  The  sense  of  the  expression  ^  punish- 
ment of  our  salvation '  is  plain  from  the  following  words, 
*by  his  wounds  we  are  healed;'  viz.  while  he,  though  inno- 
eeoty  endured  the  bitterest  pains,  we,  though  guilty,  were 
delivered  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  because  J^ovah 
la|d  upon  him  the  punishment  of  them." 

y.  6.  ^'  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

Substitution,  vicarious  atonement,  is  taught  in  this  verse 
as  clearly  and  emphatically  as  in  the  preceding.  The  mar- 
gin translates,  ^^  hath  made  the  iniquities  of  us  all  to  meet 
on  him."  Yitringa  renders,  '^  hath  caused  to  fall  upon  him 
fhe  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;"  Lowth,  '^  Jehovah 
hath  made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;"  Dathe, 
^Jehovah  hath  exacted  of  him  the  punishment  of  all  our 
liiis;"  and  Castellio,  ^^  Jehovah  laid  upon  him  the  guilt  of 
US  all."  The  Septuagint  and  Yulgate  agree  with  our  com- 
mon version.  Alexander  also  adopts  tlie  translation  of  King 
James's  Bible,  though  he  objects  that  the  expression  ''  hath 
laid  on  liim"  is  weaker  than  the  original.  Bosenmiiller 
tnmslates,  "  Jehovah  commanded  him  to  bear  the  punish- 
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ment  due  to  onr  iniquity."  He  gives  this  general  exposition 
of  vs.  4-6 :  "  Him  whom  we  thought  afflicted  of  God,  with 
the  most  grievous  ills  for  his  own  crimes,  we  now  know  to 
have  sustained  those  sufferings,  which  were  justlj  due  to  us 
for  our  own  sins."  If  vicarious  suffering  can  be  expressed 
in  words,  it  is  affirmed  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  this  passage. 
If  human  language  can  teach  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  it 
is  taught  here  in  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ 

^V.  8.  "For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he 
stricken." 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of 
the  vicarious  satisfaction,  in  another  form  of  words.  He 
was  stricken  "^br"  the  transgression  of  Gtod's  people.  The 
word  "  for"  here  means  "  on  account  of,"  and  not  simply 
"for  the  benefit  of;"  it  denotes  the  antecedent  and  impul- 
sive cause  of  the  smiting.  Alexander  translates  the  whole 
verse  as  follows ;  "  from  distress  and  from  judgment  he  was 
taken ;  and  in  his  generation  {%.  e.  among  his  contemporaries) 
who  will  think  that  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living,,  for  the  transgression  of  my  people,  as  a  curse  for 
them  ?"  In  this  translation,  the  idea  of  substitution  is  still 
more  clearly  expressed. 

V.  10.  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin." 

It  was  a  rule  with  our  translators,  that  when  a  Hebrew 
or  Greek  word  admitted  of  two  senses,  one  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  text,  and  the  other  in  the  margin.  The  pre-* 
sent  passage  is  one  of  those  to  which  the  rule  applies.  The 
reader  will  find,  by  consulting  his  Bible,  that  the  marginal 
rendering  is,  "When  his  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for 
sin."  This  translation  is  the  one  given  in  all  the  English 
versions  which  preceded  that  of  King  James.  Yitringa, 
Lowth,  Alexander,  and,  indeed,  all  the  most  eminent  Bibli- 
cal scholars  concur  in  it ;  and  it  sufficiently  agrees  with  the 
sense  of  the  ancient  versions.  The  Syriac,  which  was  made 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  of  the  highest 
authority,  on  account  of  its  close  adherence  to  the  original, 
renders  the  passage,  "  the  penalty  of  sin  is  laid  upon  hn 
soul."  In  the  expression,  "his  soul  shall  make  an  offering 
for  siu,"  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  expiatory  sacrifices 
of  the  law.    The  prophet  describes  the  death  of  Christ  in 
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terms  borrowed  firom  the  ritnal  institutions  of  the  old  eco- 
nomy. He  compares  Christ  to  the  expiatory  offerings  in  the 
Hoeaic  system.  Now,  an  expiatory  offering,  under  that 
economy,  was  a  slain  beast,  presented  to  God  by  a  person 
who  had  committed  some  trespass  and  thereby  incurred  the 
penalty  of  transgression ;  which  offering  was  accepted  by 
Ood,  in  lieu  of  the  death  of  the  sinner,  who,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  acceptance  of  the  substitute,  was  pardoned 
and  restored  to  the  divine  favor.  When,  therefore,  Christ 
18  said  to  be  an  expiatory  offering,  the  meaning  is,  that  his 
death  was  accepted  instead  of  the  punishment  due  to  us  as 
sinnerB,  and  that^Gbd,  in  consequence  of  this  offering,  par- 
dons our  transgressions,  and  receives  us  into  his  £Eivor.  In 
other  words,  which  is  the  point  now  in  hand,  Christ,  in 
making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  is  the  sinner's  accepted 
fubstitnte,  just  as  the  life  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  under 
the  law,  was  graciously  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  offerer's 
own  life. 

V.  11.  "  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities." 

The  material  question  here,  as  in  reference  to  the  same 
ezpressioji  in  the  fourth  verse,  is,  Did  he  bear  our  iniquities 
as  a  burden,  or  did  he  simply  bear  them  away  by  obtaining 
the  forgiveness  of  them  ?  The  word  here  rendered,  "  shall 
bear,''  occurs  twenty-six  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
twenty-three  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  it  is  used 
in  the  literal  sense  of  bearing  burdens  on  the  shoulders.  In 
these  places,  the  meaning  is  undispiited.  Of  the  three  re- 
maining instances,  one  is  in  the  fourth  verse  of  this  chapter, 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ  "  carried  our  sorrows,"  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  meaning  there  is  to  carry  as  a 
weight  Another  is  in  Lamentations  v.  7,  where  the  pro- 
phet says,  ^^  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,  and  we 
have  borne  their  iniquities."  "  To  bear  away  the  iniquities 
of  our  fathers,"  is  an  expression  without  any  intelligible 
meaning.  The  only  possible  sense,  in  which  children  can 
bear  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers,  is  to  bear  them  as  a  bur- 
den, i.  e.  to  bear  the  punishment  of  them.  There  remains, 
dien,  only  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  word  is  used  in 
die  Old  Testament.  Here  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  "  he 
•hall  bear  the  iniquities"  of  his  people.  What  good  reason 
is  there  for  supposing,  in  this  place,  a  departure  from  the 
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nniform  meaning  of  the  term  in  all  the  other  places  where 
it  occurs?  To  bear  iniquities  as  a  burden,  yields  not  only  a 
good  sense,  but  the  best  sense ;  the  most  natural  sense ;  the 
sense  most  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  prophecy  and 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture ;  the  sense  which  belongs  to 
the  word  everywhere  else ;  and  therefore,  undoubtedly,  the 
true  sense. 

So  the  most  eminent  critics  and  translators  have  thought. 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Doederlin,  Dathe, 
Bishop  Stock,  Calvin,  Magee,  and  Alexander,  all  concur  in 
this  view.  The  remark  of  Rosenmiiller  is  particularly  im- 
portant. "  On  this  form  of  expression,"  he  says,  "  Martini 
has  well  reminded  us  tliat  sins,  on  account  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  them,  are  represented  by  the  Orientals  as  a 
heavy  weight,  pressing  upon  the  transgressors ;  in  proof  of 
which,  he  cites  many  passages  out  of  the  Koran.  Hence, 
among  the  Arabs,  the  expression  '  he  bore  a  heavy  load*  is 
used  for  *  he  was  charged  with  a  great  crime ;'  and  *  burden' 
is  the  customary  term  for  *  crimes'  and  their  *  punishments.*** 

V.  12.  "  He  bare  the  sin  of  many.'* 

The  distinguished  interpreters  cited  above,  agree  in 
assigning  to  the  word  "  bare"  in  this  verse,  the  sense  of 
bearing  as  a  burden.  The  original  term  is  diflFerent  from 
that  translated  "  shall  bear"  in  the  preceding  verse.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  the  text  under  examination,  the  word  occurs 
seventy-seven  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  eighteen  of 
the  passages  it  is  used  in  connexion  with  disgrace,  reproach, 
shame,  and  other  kindred  words ;  and  the  meaning,  obvi- 
ously, is  enduring,  suffering,  bearing  as  a  burden.  In  the 
other  fifty-nine  passages,  it  is  used  in  connexion  with  sins, 
iniquities,  and  words  of  like  import.  In  thirty-seven  of 
these,  as  Magee  has  shown  in  a  masterly  and  unanswerable 
argument,  bearing  the  burden  of  sins,  so  as  to  be  made 
liable  to  suffer  for  them,  is  intended.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  so 
clearly  the  sense  in  thirty-four  of  the  places,  that  even 
Socinus,  Crellius,  Dodson,  and  other  Unitarian  writers  do 
not  dispute  it.  There  remain  twenty-two  passages  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  forgiving.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  word  passed  through  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  bearing  to  the  secondary  acceptation  of  forgiving. 
Oocceius  is  evidently  of  this  opinion,  for  he  says  in  his  Lezi- 
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eon,  ^^  In  this  phrase  (forgiving  sin)  is  contained  the  notion 
of  bearing,  viz.  through  patience." 

We  come  now  to  the  word  in  the  passage  before  ns. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  imagining  that  the 
prophet,  in  applying  it  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Eedeemer, 
departed  from  its  radical  signification  of  bearing  as  a  bur- 
den«  And  if  he  used  the  word  in  this  sense,  as  he  nndoabt- 
edlj  did,  then,  beyond  dispute,  he  teaches  the  doctrine  that 
die  Lord  Jesus  Christ  endured  the  punishment  of  our  sin, 
that  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our  room  and 
steady  The  meaning  of  the  inspired  seer  must  be,  that  the 
incarnate  Son  of  Grod  bore  the  sins  of  mankind  as  a  burden 
bud  upon  his  pure  soul ;  that,  being  of  spotless  innocence 
himself,  he  consented  to  have  our  sins  imputed  to  him,  and 
to  be  treated  as  the  vilest  of  malefactors,  as  our  substitute ; 
and  that,  by  making  himself  a  sin-offering  on  our  behalf, 
be  procured  for  us  release  from  the  punishment  due  to  our 
transgressions,  and  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are 
sanctified.  Surely,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  times 
and  variety  of  forms  in  which  this  view  is  presented  in  this 
illustrious  prophecy,  we  can  scarcely  resist  the  conviction, 
that  it  was  the  express  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  hereby  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  amount  of  learning,  or  any 
degree  of  ingenuity,  to  eliminate  from  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  satisfaction  and  atonement  of  Christ. 

Having  thus  demonstrated,  from  a  critical  examination 
of  various  expressions  in  this  prophecy  (a  prophecy  in 
which  we  see  the  obscurity  of  an  ancient  oracle  brightening 
into  the  effulgence  of  gospel  light),  that  the  great  and  effec- 
tive principle  in  the  scheme  of  atonement  is  substitution, 
the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  we  proceed 
to  inquire  whether  the  notion  of  vicarious  suffering  entered 
into  ^e  general  idea  of  the  ancient  sacrifices.  Since  the 
prophet  teaches,  and  ailer  him  the  apostle  in  his  letter  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  the  sacrifices  of  old  were  typical  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  such  an  inquiry,  in  a  general  investigation 
of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  is  not  only  pertinent  and  proper, 
but  it  is  essential  to  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  his  atonement.  Our  examination, 
however,  need  not  embrace  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
sacrifices,  but  may  be  confined  to  such  as  were  of  a  nature 
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crly  erpiatorj,  L  e.  eacrifices  whereby,  throug-h  1 
h   of  the  sacrificial  victim,   the  displeasure  of  G 
t limed  away  from  the  persoD  who  offered  it,  and  1 
shnient  due  to  his  offence  was  remitted,     Tlie  point 
nquiry  ia  whether  the  idea  of  substitution  is  an  essent 
c^Dt  here*     We  afSnn,   without  hesitation,  that  1 
:;ipleof  substitution  did  belong  to  the  ancient  sacrific 
ttriai^chal,  Levitical,  and  pagan ;    and  tliat  it  ente? 
these  sacrifices  vitallyj  essentially,  profoundly,    1 
fs  which  sustain   this  opinion^  are  ample  and  o 
insj> 

jt  U3  look  for  a  moment  at  the  very  first  sacrifice 
ed  in  Scripture^  tliat  of  AheL     Both  Cain  and  A' 
trbt  oblations  to  the  Lord*      That  of  Abel  was 
\a\  sacrifice ;  that  of  Cain,  a  vegetable  offering,    Ab* 
accepted;  Cain^s  was  rejected-    Nowj  what  was  1 
nd  of  this  distinction  \    The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  \ 
rews  has  explained  it.    He  refers  it  to  the  possession 
on  the  part  of  Abel^  and  the  want  of  it  on  the  part 

■ 
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lieth  at  the  door ;"  that  is,  as  Magee  explains  it,  "  a  sin- 
offering,  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement  of  thy 
gailL"  Here,  then,  in  the  earliest  sacrifice  on  record,  an 
oblation  made  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  haman  race,  we 
hare  the  idea  of  substitution,  vicarious  suffering,  and  con- 
sequent expiation  of  sin,  forgiveness,  and  acceptance  with 
God. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  what  we  are  taught  in  the  book  of 
Job,  concerning  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  sacrifices  under 
the  patriarchal  economy.  The  sacrifice  which  the  Lord 
directed  the  three  friends  of  Job  to  make,  because  they  had 
not  spoken  of  him  the  thing  that  was  right,  was  clearly  an 
expiatory  offering,  as  appears  from  the  following  record  of 
it  (Job  xlii.  8)  :— 

••Therefore  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams, 
and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt- 
offering  ;  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you :  for  him  will 
I  accept :  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly,  in  that  ye  have 
not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  which  is  rights  like  my  servant  Job." 

Of  the  same  nature  was  the  sacrifice  which  Job  offered 
for  hia  sons,  after  they  had  been  engaged  in  feasting  (Job  i. 
4,6):- 

••  And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses,  every  one 
hifl  day ;  and  sent  and  called  for  their  three  sisters  to  eat  and 
to  drink  with  them. 

••  And  it  was  so,  when  the  days  of  tfi/eir  feasting  were  gone 
about,  that  Job  sent  and  sanctified  them,  and  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  them  all :  ^or  Job  said,  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have 
nmed,  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts.  Thus  did  Job  continu- 
lUyW 

We  have,  in  both  these  instances,  vicarious  suffering; 
we  have  the  consequent  turning  away  of  the  divine  wrath 
fitmi  persons  who  had  incurred  it ;  we  have  expiation  and 
atonement  in  the  strict  sense ;  we  have,  that  is  to  say,  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  embodied  in  these  ancient  sacrificial 
rites,  and  a  light,  like  the  light  of  a  sunbeam,  shining  upon  it. 
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le  iTistitution  of  animal  sacrifice  appears  to  have  c 
pel  from  its  original  appointment  after  the  fall,  until 
!ig  of  the  law.     Ko  offering,  other  than  that  of  anim 
lentioned  in  Scripture,  down  to  this  period,  except 
le  offering  of  Cain,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  reject 

sacrifices  made  bj  Koali  and  Abraham  were  biu 
n!igs.     That  of  Job  for  his  sons,  and  that  of  Job's  th 
ids  fur  theniRclves,  were  the  same, 
pon  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  all  the  sacrifi 
re<l  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  w 
lain  beasts ;  and,  further,  that  they  were  expiatorj 
r  nature,  being  made  to  effect  atonement  for  sin,  i 
!iirc>  recnnciliation  with  God.    It  may  be  meDtioi 
f,  t!in,t  Joseph ns,  the  Jewish  historiaoj  expressly  agsi 

the  hurnt-offering  of  Noah,  on  coming  out  of  tlie  i 
a  sacrifice  of  deprecation-     He  says  that  this  patriai 
ugh  terror  of  the  repetition  of  the  dreadful  judgm 
:\\  he  had  so  lately  witnessed,  offered  tip  prayers  \ 
ifices  to  God,  to  turn  away  his  wrath. 
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lliat  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  declares,  "  Without 
shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission."  In  other  words, 
as  the  divine  lawgiver  makes  the  blood  and  the  life  iden- 
tical, there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of  sin,  except  through  the 
offering  up  of  life  for  life,  the  life  of  an  accepted  substitute 
for  the  life  of  the  guilty  violator  of  God's  righteous  law. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that,  as  already 
noticed,  the  main  stress  of  this  investigation  lies  in  the 
question  whether  the  idea  of  substitution  and  vicarious 
punishment  belonged  to  the  ancient  sacrificial  system. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic 
economy  which  related  to  things,  and  were  designed,  by 
effecting  a  ceremonial  purification,  to  render  them  fit  to  be 
nsed  in  the  ceremonial  worship  of  that  dispensation.  Doubt- 
IfiSB,  also,  there  were  other  sacrifices  appointed  by  the 
Mosaic  law  to  free  persons  from  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
inadvertently  or  voluntarily  contracted,  and  to  relieve  them 
from  ceremonial  incapacities,  thereby  restoring  them  to  the 
privilege  of  joining  with  their  brethren  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple.  Again,  it  can  be  as  little 
doubted  that  there  were  others  still,  which  were  eucharistic 
and  devotional  in  their  import,  L  e.  they  were  designed  to 
express  the  offerer's  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence, and  his  devotion,  as  dra\vn  forth  by  the  various 
events  of  life. 

But,  after  all  these  admissions  and  abatements,  it  is  past 
all  doubt  that  there  were  other  sacrifices  which  were 
strictly  propitiatory  in  their  nature  and  use,  being  ordained 
and  intended  to  turn  away  the  divine  displeasure  from  the 
transgressor.  From  these,  the  idea  of  substitution  and  vica- 
rious punishment  was  so  far  from  being  excluded,  that  it 
constituted  the  leading  element  of  the  whole  service.  That 
these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  designed  to  meet  and  atone 
for  sins  of  ignorance,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  nor  can  it 
any  more  be  doubted,  that  this  ignorance  involved  moral 
guilt.  The  law  recorded  in  Leviticus  v.  17, 18,  aflirms  both 
these  propositions : 

**  And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these  things  which  are 
forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord ; 
though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his 
iniquity. 
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The  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued from  its  original  appointment  after  the  fall,  until  the 
giving  of  the  law.  No  offering,  other  than  that  of  animab, 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  down  to  this  period,  except  the 
single  offering  of  Cain,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  rejected. 
The  sacrifices  made  by  Noah  and  Abraham  were  burnt- 
offerings.  Tliat  of  Job  for  his  sons,  and  that  of  Job's  three 
friends  for  themselves,  were  the  same. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  all  the  sacrifices 
offered  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  were 
of  slain  beasts ;  and,  further,  that  they  were  expiatory  in 
their  nature,  being  made  to  effect  atonement  for  sin,  and 
procure  reconciliation  with  God.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here,  that  Josephus,  the  Jewish  liistorian,  expressly  asserti 
that  the  bnrnt-offering  of  Noah,  on  coming  out  of  the  ark, 
was  a  sacrifice  of  deprecation.  He  says  that  this  patriarch, 
through  terror  of  the  repetition  of  the  dreadful  judgment 
which  he  had  so  lately  witnessed,  offered  up  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  God,  to  turn  away  his  wrath. 

Leaving,  now,  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  coming  down  to  ^ 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  and  the  institution  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  we  find  all  things,  connected  with  the  system 
of  sacrifice,  becoming  distinct  and  clear  as  noonday. 

A  principal  part  of  the  Jewish  service  consisted  of  sacri- 
fices ;  and  it  was  expressly  declared  that  these,  when  per- 
formed according  to  certain  prescribed  modes  of  oblation, 
should  be  accepted  as  the  means  of  deliverance  from  the 
punishment  of  transgression.  A  remarkable  expreseion 
occurs  in  Leviticus  xvii.  11,  which  attests  the  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  efficacy  of  animal  sacrifice.  It  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  win  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it 
to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls : 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul." 

The  virtue  of  expiation  and  atonement  is  here  distinctly 
ascribed  to  animal  sacrifice ;  and  the  idea  of  substitution, 
the  substitution  of  the  victim  for  the  offerer,  and  of  its  life 
for  his  life,  i.e.  of  vicarious  suffering,  is  the  prominent  idea 
of  the  passage.    It  is  in  allusion  to  the  words  here  cited. 
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where,  in  a  case  of  criminal  intercourse  with  a  bondmaid 
betrothed,  it  is  ordered  that  the  offender, 

^  Shall  bring  his  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lobd,  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  even  a  ram  for  a  trespass- 
offering. 

**  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  with  the  ram 
of  the  trespass-offering  before  the  Lord  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
done ;  and  the  on  which  he  hath  done  shall  be  forgiven  him." 

In  the  aboTe  passages,  atonement  by  sacrifice  is  prescribed 
to  avert  from  the  transgressor  the  wrath  of  God,  incurred  by 
the  sins  of  injustice,  lying,  theft,  breach  of  trust,  false  deal- 
ing, robbery,  fraudulent  concealment,  perjury,  and  adultery. 
These  are  very  fer  from  being  mere  ceremonial  impurities. 
They  are  flagrant  violations  of  the  moral  law.  They  are  acts  of 
deliberate  and  open  wickedness,  inducing  a  deep  moral  pol- 
lution, and  chargeable  with  a  deep  moral  guilt.  Yet  for  these 
and  all  other  moral  offences  not  falling  under  the  denominar 
Hon  of  presumptuous  sins,  as  murder,  blasphemy,  and  idola- 
try, the  sacrificial  atonement  was  prescribed  as  the  means 
irtiereby  God  might  be  propitiated,  his  wrath  being  turned 
away  firom  the  offender,  and  his  favor  restored  to  him. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  cases  not  only  of  ceremonial,  but 
of  moral  transgression,  atonement  of  sacrifice  procured  the 
remission  of  the  offence,  i.e.  of  the  penalty  annexed  to  it. 
That  the  remission  was  of  merely  temporal  punishments 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  nor  weaken  the 
general  argument,  because  the  sanctions  of  the  law  under 
which  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  were  themselves  only  tem- 
porary. It  was  still  a  real  remission  of  the  penalty ;  the 
punishment  due  to  the  offence  was  averted  from  the  offen- 
der ;  and  so  far,  the  sacrificial  atonement  was  an  act  of  pro- 
pitiation. The  appointed  rite,  duly  performed,  propitiated 
God,  obtained  his  favor  as  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge  of  the 
Hebrew  State;  and  the  transgressor  was  restored  to  his 
standing  in  the  theocracy  as  aforetime.  So  far,  these  sacri- 
fices always  availed.  They  always  procured  the  remission 
of  the  civil  penalty  for  which  they  were  offered,  whatever 
the  internal  feelings  of  the  offerer  might  be.  Whether  they 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  the  soul  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
secured  peace  of  conscience  and  spiritual  edification,  de- 
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pended  upon  the  fact  of  thoir  being  offered  in  &ith  of  the 
great  propitiatory  sacrifice,  to  which  they  pointed.  They 
had  no  inherent  power  to  take  away  sin.  Though,  as 
mere  external  rites,  they  could  acquit  the  offender  with  refer- 
ence to  an  external  law,  as  that  was  which  required  obe- 
dience to  God  as  a  civil  ruler,  yet,  in  this  relation,  they 
could  not  pacify  the  conscience,  nor  bring  spiritual  blessing 
and  comfort  to  the  soul.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  deriving  their  efficacy  from  that  real  sacrifice  which 
they  represented  in  figure,  they  effected  even  this  result, 
when  accompanied  with  sincere  repentance,  with  a  true  in- 
ternal submission  of  mind  to  God,  and  with  faith  in  the 
promised  and  expected  Redeemer. 

The  question  now  recurs,  upon  what  principle  did  the 
acknowledged  and  certain  efficacy  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifioeB 
of  propitiation  depend  ?  Clearly,  upon  the  principle  of  sub* 
stitution  and  vicarious  punishment.  And  this  is  the  point 
now  to  be  proved. 

Here,  first  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  formal 
nature,  the  very  essence  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  according 
to  the  clearest  teachings  of  God's  word,  lay  in  the  substi- 
tution of  life  for  life.  ^^  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
an  atonement  for  the  soul "  (Leviticus  xvii.  11).  In  other 
words,  since  the  blood  holds  the  life,  and  the  soul  is  the  life| 
the  last  clause  might  be  paraphrased  thus :  ^^  It  is  the  lift 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  life."  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  unequivocal  declaration  that  atonement  is  the  giving  c^ 
life  for  life,  the  redemption  of  a  life  forfeited  by  another  lift 
given  in  lieu  of  it 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  Storr,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  German  orthodox  divines,  says:  ^^The  essence  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  is  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  through  the 
transfer  of  punishment  from  the  actual  offender  to  another." 
Bishop  Burnet  observes :  ^^  The  notion  of  an  expiatory  saori* 
fice  was  this,  that  the  sin  of  one  person  was  transferred  OQ 
a  man  or  a  beast,  who,  upon  this,  was  devoted  or  offered  to 
God,  and  suffered  in  the  room  of  the  offending  person ;  and 
by  this  oblation,  the  punishment  of  the  sin  being  laid  on  the 
sacrifice,  an  expiation  was  made  for  sin,  and  the  ainner 
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believed  to  be  reconciled  to  God."  In  like  manner  Arch- 
bishop Magee  remarks :  ^^  The  formal  notion  of  a  sacrifice 
tat  sin  is  that  of  a  life  offered  np  in  expiation."  Even  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  great  champion  of  Unitarianism,  defines  a  sin- 
offering  to  be  afipecies  of  sacrifice,  "  prescribed  to  be  offered 
upon  the  commission  of  an  offence,  after  which,  the  offend- 
ing person  was  considered  as  if  he  had  never  sinned."  Bnt 
how  could  the  offending  person  be  regarded  as  innocent, 
unless  his  sin  had  been  transferred  to  the  sacrificial  victim, 
and  received  dae  punishment  in  its  death  ?  / 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  sacrificial  ceremony,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  to  see  what  light  is  thence  thrown  upon  the 
vicarious  nature  and  import  of  the  sacrificial  system.     And  " 
since,  of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  by  which 
expiation  was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people, 
on  the  great  day  of  annual  atonement,  was  the  most  solemn 
in  itself  and  the  most  illustrative  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
we  will  first  direct  our  attention  to  that  solemnity.     All  the 
cireumstances  connected  with  this  imposing  ceremony  will 
be  found  minutely  detailed  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 
The  most  significant  of  them  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : 
On  the  day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  high- 
priest  offered  a  bullock  and  a  goat  as  sin-offerings,  the  one 
ftv  himself  and  the  other  for  the  whole  house  of  Israel. 
Having  sprinkled  the  blood  of  these  sacrifices  before  the 
mertgr-seat,  in  the  most  holy  place,  he  led  forth  a  second 
goat,  called  the  scape-goat.     He  laid  both  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  confessed  over  him  all  the  ini- 
quities of  the  people,  thereby  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  then  sent  the  animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins 
of  Israel,  away  into  the  wilderness.    The  animal,  having  the 
sins  of  the  people  in  *  this  manner  transferred  to  it,  was 
r^arded  as  so  polluted  thereby  as  to  defile  the  person  who 
led  it  away,  who  was  therefore  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water  before  he  was  allowed  to  come 
into  the*  eamp.    By  the  entire  ceremony,  expiation  was 
made  for  tiie  sins  of  the  people.    It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  two  goats  constituted  but  one  sin-offering.    Tliey 
are  so  represented  throughout  the  chapter,  and  each  is  de- 
scribed as  oontributing  to  the  one  atonement  made  for  the 
Israelitish  nation. 
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phe  meaning  of  all  thia  is  plain.     We  have  here^  firetj 
symbolical  transfer  of  the  people's  sins  to  tlie  head  of  the 
ttitn,  denoted  bj  the  Bolemn  inipoeition  of  tlic  high  priest's 
lids,    Tliifi  is  expres&lj  eo  stated  in  v.  21: 

And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 

-goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  thtj  iniquitiea  of  the  children 

Israel^  and  all  thdr  tran^^gressioDS  in  all  their  sins,  puttJDg 

ii|jon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  hiiu  away  hj 

!iand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness," 


To  have,  secondly,  the  eyrnbolical  pollution  of  the  sacri- 
victim.  This  is  quite  as  decisively  tanght  as  the  trans- 
3n  of  gnilt.     See,  in  confirmation  of  tliis,  v,  26  : 

lATid  he  ill  at  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scape-goat  shall  wash 

tlothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  aileritards  come 

the  cfntiji,"  ,  .  ^ 
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no  Terbai  formnla  could  set  this  doctrine  so  vividly  and  im- 
pressively before  the  mind. 

But  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  was  not  the  only  sacri- 
fice in  the  Jewish  ritual,  which  conveyed  this  lesson.  "  In 
all  bumt-oflferings,"  observes  Dr.  Hill,  "  there  were  circum- 
ttances  strongly  expressive  of  a  consciousness  of  guilt  in  the 
worshipper ;  and  many  of  the  burnt-offerings  were  called 
trespass  and  sin-offerings,  a  name  which  corresponds  with 
all  tiie  ceremonies  that  attended  them,  in  conveying  to  us 
ibis  idea,  that  the  death  of  the  victim  was  instead  of  that 
death  which  the  worshipper  deserved."  Of  every  whole 
burnt-offering,  the  law  enacts,  Lev.  i.  4 : — 

^  And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bumt-offer- 
iDg,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for 


The  ceremonies  observed  in  making  a  sin  or  trespass 
offering,  which  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  chapters  of  Leviticus,  are  very  significant.  Briefly 
jtated,  they  were  as  follows:  The  offerer,  conscious  of 
guilt,  brought  an  animal  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  He 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  made  a 
solenm  confession  of  his  sin  or  trespass,  thereby,  as  ex- 
pressly affirmed  in  the  law  of  the  scape-goat,  transferring 
Us  own  guilt  to  the  sacrificial  offering.  The  animal  was 
then  slain,  and  the  priest  burnt  the  fat  and  a  part  of  the 
flesh  on  the  altar,  after  having  sprinkled  a  portion  of  the 
blood  thereupon,  and  poured  out  all  the  rest  at  its  base. 
And  thus,  says  the  law,  ^^  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him,  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  such  offerings, 
&e  life  of  an  animal  was  presented  in  lieu  of  the  life  which 
the  sinner  had  forfeited?  Substitution,  transfer  of  guilt, 
and  vicarious  punishment  are  patent  throughout  the  entirfj^ 
ceremony.  These  sacrifices  were  not  mere  gifts  designed, 
as  when  bestowed  upon  men,  to  appease  the  wrath  and  con- 
ciliate the  favor  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  were  not  a 
mere  eating  and  drinking  with  God,  in  token  of  being  re- 
stored to  his  friendship  through  our  own  repentance  and 
amendment.     They  were  not   mere  symbolical  actions, 
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strongly  expresBing,  by  the  death  of  the  animal,  our  i 
of  sin,  our  sorrow  for  it,  and  our  acknowledgment  of  iti 
ill-desert  Neither  are  thej  to  be  regarded  merely  as  em- 
blematical of  holiness,  or  as  memorials  of  Ood's  placability 
towards  sinners.  They  were  much  more  than  all  this.  They 
were  a  literal  substitution  of  life  for  life  by  the  gracious  ap- 
pointment of  God.  They  were  a  procurement  of  pardon  by 
means  of  vicarious  suffering.  They  were  an  expiation  of 
the  guilt  of  sin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert  the  punish^ 
ment  of  it  from  the  transgressor. 

Such  is  the  true  notion  of  the  propitiatory  offerings  or- 
dained by  the  law  of  Moses,  drawn  from  a  candid  examina- 
tion of  the  sacrificial  system,  as  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ, 
This  must  be  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  point 
in  hand,  viz.  the  vicarious  nature  and  import  of  the  Mo- 
saic sacrifices.  When  we  have  arrived  at  the  true  meaning 
of  the  sacred  page,  whatever  others  may  think,  it  is  enou^ 
for  all  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  Yet 
it  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connexion  to  inquire,  briefly^ 
what  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  on  this  point, 
as  gathered  from  their  most  distinguished  writers,  and  what . 
the  opinions  of  the  heathen,  in  regard  to  the  necessify  of 
propitiatory  expiation. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  points — the  sentir 
ments  of  the  Jews — the  authorities  are  ample  and  decisiva^ 
all  going  to  confirm  the  position,  that  the  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs  have  always  clung  to  the  notion  of  the  vicarious 
nature  of  sacrifice,  and  have  always  held  the  doctrine  of 
proper  atonement,  {.  e.  the  turning  away  of  wrath  by  the 
substitution  of  life  for  life.  The  form  of  confession  used  by 
an  individual  in  presenting  his  own  sacrifice,  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  Jewish  authors,  is  particularly  significanL 
It  was  in  these  words :  "  O  God,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done 
perversely,  I  have  trespassed  before  thee,  and  have  done 
such  and  such  evils.  Lo  I  now  I  repent,  and  am  truly  sorxy 
for  my  misdeeds.  Let  this  victim  be  my  expiation."  The 
last  words  of  this  confession  were  accompanied  by  the  im- 
position of  the  offerer's  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim. 
The  Jewish  doctors  interpret  the  expression,  ^^  let  this  vi4>> 
tim  be  my  expiation,"  to  signify,  '^  let  the  evils  which,  in 
justice,  should  have  fallen  on  my  head,  light  upon  the  head 
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of  this  victim.**  They  add,  that  wherever  the  expression 
^  let  me  be  another's  expiation"  is  used,  it  is  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  said,  ^^  let  me  be  put  in  his  room,  that  I  may 
bear  his  guilt"  In  respect  to  the  bumt-oflferings  and  sin- 
<>ffisring8,  they  say  that  "  it  was  right  that  the  offerer's  own 
blood  should  be  shed,  and  hb  body  burned ;  but  that  the 
Creator,  in  his  mercy,  hath  accepted  this  victim  from  him 
as  a  vicarious  substitute  and  an  atonement,  that  its  blood 
dioold  be  poured  out  instead  of  his  blood,  and  its  life  stand 
in  place  of  his  life." 

The  modem  Jews  are  without  a  priesthood,  and  of  course 
have  no  system  of  sacrifice ;  yet  on  the  preparation  for  the 
great  day  of  annual  atonement — a  festival  still  observed  by 
tbem— each  head  of  a  family  is  accustomed  to  sacrifice  a 
domestic  fowl  to  expiate  guilt  and  obtain  remission  of  sins. 
In  the  act  of  killing  the  animal,  the  person  officiating  uses 
this  remarkable  form  of  words :  "  Let  this  fowl  be  my  sub- 
stitute. Let  him  take  my  place.  Let  him  be  my  expia- 
tion. Let  death  be  infiicted  on  him,  and  let  a  happy  life 
be  tiiereby  procured  to  me  and  to  all  Israel."  "  This  he 
does,"  says  Buxtorf,  "  for  himself,  for  his  own  children,  and 
for  the  stamgers  who  are  with  him."  After  this  the  entrails 
are  thrown  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  reason  assigned 
tnr  this  is,  that  as  sins  are  rather  internal  than  external,  the 
aini  of  the  offerer,  transferred  to  the  offering,  cling  to  the 
intestines ;  and  so  the  birds  eating  them,  fly  to  the  desert 
with  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  just  as  the  scape-goat  of  old  fled 
to  a  land  not  inhabited,  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people  upon 
his  head.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  because  it 
throws  light  on  the  view  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  this 
eeremony,  that  as  Buxtorf  expressly  states,  ^^  when  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  distribute  amongst  the  poor  the  animals 
dain  in  the  manner  above  described,  it  created  much  mur- 
muring, the  poor  recoiling  with  horror  from  the  gift,  saying 
that  they  were  required  to  eat  the  sins  of  the  rich,  and  that 
the  rich  officers  were  therefore  obliged  to  bestow  their  cha- 
ritable donations  to  the  poor,  in  money,  to  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  their  pffering ;  and  that  thus,  having  redeemed 
the  offering  from  God  by  its  equivalent  in  money,  they  then 
feasted  upon  it"  These  testimonies  (and  they  might  be 
greatiy  extended),  are  a  dedsive  proof  that  the  Jews  hold, 
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and  have  ever  held,  that  their  sacrifices  were  propitiatoiy 
in  their  nature,  and  that  the  principle  on  which  their 
efficacy  depended  was  that  of  subetitation  and  yicariona 
suffering. 

The  sense  which  the  heathen  generally  hare  entertained 
of  the  necessity  of  atonement  for  sin,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  uniformly  regarded  substitution  as  the  ineans  of  atone- 
ment, are  well  known  to  all  conversant  with  the  subject 
That  they  deemed  their  animal  sacrifices  both  expiatory  and 
vicarious,  lies  upon  the  surface  of  all  history.  Thus  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  Plutarch,  among  tlie  Greeks,  and  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, Lucan,  and  Cicero,  among  the  Komans,  speak  of  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  the  gods  by  sacrifice.  This  is  decisive 
of  the  point,  that  they  held  their  sacrifices  to  be,  in  the 
strict  and  full  sense,  piacular  and  propitiatory.  But  did 
they  go  beyond  that,  and  embrace  the  doctrine  of  substita- 
tion?  Did  they  hold  that  the  sacrificial  victim  suffered 
death  in  the  place  of  the  transgressor  ?  Beyond  a  doubt, 
they  did.  Csesar  assures  us  that  it  was  a  dogma  in  the  Uie- 
ology  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  that  the  gods  could  not  be  ap- 
pcased,  unless  the  life  of  a  man  were  given  in  sacrifice  for 
the  life  of  a  man.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  attest  the  prevar 
lence  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution  among  the  Egyptians, 
'  in  describing  their  practice  of  imprecating  on  the  head  of 
the  victim  the  evils  which  the  offerers  wished  to  have 
averted  from  themselves,  and  in  asserting  that  no  Egyptian 
would  so  much  as  taste  the  head  of  any  animal,  but,  under 
the  influence  of  this  religious  custom,  flung  it  into  the  river. 
Hesychius  and  Suidas  distinctly  intimate  that  among  the 
Greeks,  expiation  was  held  to  be  made  by  offering  life  for 
life.  Plautus  clearly  defines  a  certain  expiation  as  effected 
by  vicarious  suffering.  But  the  most  remarkable  passage 
bearing  upon  the  point  under  consideration  is  in  Ovid. 
This  distinguished  Boman  poet  expressly  describes  the  sacri- 
ficial  animal  as  a  vicarious  substitute  for  the  offerer.  He 
even  represents  the  several  parts  of  the  victim,  the  heart 
and  fibres,  for  example,  as  substituted  equivalents  for  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  offerer  himself. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  is,  that  however  an  nnbap- 
tized  philosophy  may  scoff  at  the  doctrine  of  substitution 
and  vicarious  atonement,  it  is  a  doctrine  wliich  has,  in  all 
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ages,  entered  essentially  and  profoundly  into  the  theological 
opinions  of  mankind.  Sabstitution  was  the  essence  of  the 
patriarchal  theology.  Sabstitution  was  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  *  Substitution  was  the  leading 
element  in  the  animal  oblations  of  the  ancient  heathen. 
Snbetitntion  is  the  one  solitary  idea  embodied  in  the  single 
sacrifice  practised  by  the  modern  Jews. 

Sabstitution,  as  authorized  and  practised  under  the  Patri- 
archal and  Mosaic  economies,  was  a  type  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christ  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  everywhere 
teaches  us,  that  all  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  Jews 
were  typical  of  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice,  eflfected  by 
the  death  of  Christ.  Consequently,  the  one  not  only  may 
but  must  be  employed  to  illustrate  the  other ;  for  the  way 
in  which  the  remission  of  civil  penalties  was  obtaitied, 
under  the  Theocracy,  through  animal  sacrifices,  teaches  us, 
and  was  designed  to  teach  us,  the  way  in  which  the  remis- 
sion of  sin  is  to  be  obtained,  under  the  gospel,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ. 

This  remark  leads  us  to  the  last  general  topic  embraced 
in  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  viz.  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  one  real  and  proper  sacrifice,  adumbrated  by 
the  shadowy  and  symbolical  sacrifices  of  the  primitive  ages. 
Li  a  Scripture  already  cited  (Is.  liii.  10),  the  Messiah  is 
represented  as  making  his  soul  an  ofiPering  for  sin.  The 
expression  plainly  points  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
sacrificial  nature  and  import.  The  prophet  compares  it  to 
the  8in*offerings  of  old.  His  statement  accords  with  the 
uniform  tenor  of  Scripture  teaching  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  which  represents  it  as  a  true  and  eflfective  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  for  sin.  We  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
a  few  citations  in  proof  of  this  position,  in  addition  to  the 
dear  and  emphatic  declaration  contained  in  the  passage 
firom  Isaiah :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i.  29),  "  Christ  hath  loved 
us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God"  (Eph.  v.  2).  "  He  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  (Hebrews  ix.  26).  "This  man, 
after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God"  (Hebrews  x.  12).  «  The  Son  of 
man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many"  (Mark  x.  45). 
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^^  He  bare  oar  ains  in  Iub  own  body  on  the  tree"  (1  Peter  ii.  34). 
^'  He  was  delivered  for  oar  offences"  (Romans  iv.  2^ 
^^  Christ  oar  passover  is  sacrificed  for  ns"  (1  Oor.  y.  7). 
^^CSxrist  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  inany^ 
(Hebrews  ix.  28).  ''  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleaoseth 
us  from  all  sin"  (1  John  i.  7).  ''  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price"  (1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  23).  "  Te  were  redeemed . . .  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot"  (1  Peter  i.  19).  ^'  Every  high-priest  is 
ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices :  wherefore  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to  offer'' 
(Hebrews  viii.  3), 

It  lies  upon  the  surface  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  of 
many  others  of  parallel  import,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
is  of  kindred  significance  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 
The  same  sacrificial  terms  are  employed  to  describe  his 
sufferings  and  death,  as  were  applied  to  the  legal  offering^. 
Therefore,  before  it  can  be  denied  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refine  away  the  natural  and  obvious  import  of  these  pas- 
sages, and,  indeed,  to  new-model  the  entire  tenor  of  Scripture 
language.  Language,  so  explicit  and  so  oflen  repeated, 
must,  one  would  think,  be  held  to  be  decisive  of  the  point, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
Now  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  agreeably  to  the  conception  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written,  was  a  victim  slain  and  offered  upon  the 
altar  to  propitiate  God,  that  is,  to  avert  his  anger  and  pro- 
cure his  favor.  The  essential  ideas  inhering  in  the  general 
notion  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  are  substitution,  transfer  of 
guilt,  vicarious  punishment,  expiation  of  sin,  reconciliation 
to  Gx)d,  and  the  redemption  of  the  transgressor. 

These  ideas,  as  connected  with  the  legal  sacrifices  of 
atonement,  were  inwrought,  so  to  speak,  into  the  very  tex- 
ture and  substance  of  Jewish  thought  and  opinion.  None 
knew  this  better  than  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  and  Epia- 
ties.  Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  death  of 
Christ  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  sacrificial  system  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  They  call  it,  in  express  terms,  a  sacrifice, 
an  offering,  a  sin-offering,  a  propitiation,  an  atonement 
They  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  a  lamb  without 
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blemiah,  a  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Ihey  declare  that  he  was  sacrificed  for  ns,  that  he  bore  our 
ifai%  that  he  pni^ed  oar  sins,  that  he  pnt  away  sin  by  the 
MMsrifice  of  himself,  and  that  by  his  blood  he  obtained  for- 
ghrenees  of  sin  and  eternal  redemption  for  us.  Neither  is 
this  doctrine  taught  in  a  few  isolated  passages  merely.  On 
the  contrary,  it  pervades  the  Kew  Testament  from  beginning 
to  end ;  nor  can  asingle  passage  beproduced,  which  conveys 
an  opposite  meaning.  Kow  if  the  apostles,  knowing  the 
ideas  concerning  sacrifice  universally  entertained  in  that 
age,  used  the  word  in  a  different  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  in  what  light  do  they  stand  before  us  ?  Can 
they  eecape  the  charge  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  of 
■eeidng  to  mislead  their  readers  by  using  the  same  word  in 
different  senses,  changing  the  meaning  without  notice  or 
warning  t  Bishop  Burnet  has  well  said :  ^'  It  is  not  possible 
ftrns  to  preserve  any  reverence  for  the  New  Testament,  or 
the  writers  of  it,  so  far  as  to  think  them  even  honest  men,  not 
to  say  inspired  men,  if  we  can  imagine,  that  in  so  sacred  and 
important  a  matter,  they  could  exceed  so  much  as  to  repre- 
mit  that  a  sacrifice  which  is  not  so." 

Bat  we  shudder  at  the  utterance  of  such  a  thought,  even 
kypothetically.  No,  those  holy  men  were  as  true  in  their 
words  as  they  were  sincere  in  their  convictions.  The  law 
waa  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  Its  sacrifices 
were  designed  as  a  symbol  of  his  sacrifice.  This  one  great 
■Bcrifice  contained  in  itself  the  full  import  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  system.  All  the  offerings  of  the  law  were  but 
shadows,  dim  and  partial  adumbrations,  of  this  only  true  and 
effective  offering  for  sin,  this  stupendous  sacrifice  of  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God ;  a  sacrifice  which  had  been  or- 
dained from  the  beginning,  and  by  which  we  are  redeemed 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  have  received  the  pro- 
mise of  an  eternal  inheritance.  To  establish  this  point  is  a 
leading  design  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Particular  citations  are  unnecessary,  since  this  design  runs 
through  the  whole  composition.  What  more  natural,  then, 
than  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  adopt  the  sacrifl- 
eial  terms  of  the  legal  economy  ?  The  sense  attached  to  them, 
when  used  in  reference  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, must  rule  the  sense  to  be  assigned  to  them  when 
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.  VcJmploTj^d  in  reference  to  the  Ofaristian  dispensation.  ^In 
S^  *  \  exfunKiDg,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  such  terms,  when  they 
^^'  '  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  clearly  directed  to  the 
explanation  that  is  circumstantially  given  of  them  in  the 
Old.  Thus,  when  we  find  the  virtue  of  atonement  attributed 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
those  under  the  law ;  by  attending  to  the  representation  bo 
minutely  given  of  it  in  the  latter,  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
prehend its  true  import  in  the  former."  (Magee.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  very 
substance  of  Christianity.  To  err  here  is  to  err  fundamen- 
tally. To  conceive  aright  of  the  nature  and  import  of  this 
sacrifice  is  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith.  There  is  no  article  of 
Christian  doctrine  of  higher  importance.  We,  therefore, 
crave  the  reader's  patient  attention,  while  we  endeavor  to 
unfold  the  true  Scriptural  idea  of  that  great  sacrifice  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  whereby  we  have  peace  with 
Gt>d,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  eternal  glory.  And  since  the 
oblations  of  the  law  were  a  type  of  the  offering  of  Christ, 
we  shall  best  accomplish  this  design  by  pointing  out  the 
parallelisms  between  tlie  typical  sacrifices  and  the  real  sacri- 
fice. Thus  will  be  made  apparent,  at  once,  the  correspon- 
dence and  the  disproportion  between  the  Old  Testament 
atonements  by  means  of  the  oblation  of  beasts  and  the  New 
Testament  atonement  by  means  of  the  oblation  of  Christ. 

The  principle  of  substitution  belongs  equally  to  the  an- 
cient offerings  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is  the  first 
analogy  to  which  we  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

The  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  of  a  strictly  vicarious  nature 
and  significance.  The  victim  was  the  substitute  of  the  trana- 
gressor,  and  its  life  was  given  in  lieu  of  his  life.  This  has 
been  already  sufficiently  proved  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  general  account  of  burnt-offerings,  from  the  ceremony 
of  the  scape-goat  on  the  day  of  annual  atonement,  and  from 
plain  doctrinal  statements  contained  in  the  law.  Nor  was 
this  idea  of  substitution  in  sacrificial  offerings  confined  to 
the  Jews.  It  pervaded  all  the  religious  systems  of  the  hea- 
then, arising  from  the  necessity,  universally  felt,  though  not 
well  understood,  of  an  expiation  for  sin,  which  all  these  sys- 
tems, though  in  widely  different  ways,  endeavored  to  real- 
ize.   Thus,  Jews  and  Gentiles  concurred  in  considering  the 
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sacriiicial  yiotitn  as  occupying  their  place,  and  as  a;;^^^  m  ^y  .^ 
their  stead.  They  concurred  in  regarding  it  as  a  vicara^  \\t^ 
oblation,  slain  to  signify  the  death  which  they  deserved  to 
endure,  the  punishment  which  was  due  to  their  sins,  and  to 
save  them  from  personally  undergoing  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  to  which  they  had,  by  transgression,  become  obnox- 
ious. 

In  this  respect,  Christ  fulfilled  the  law.  He  was  the  sub- 
stitute of  his  people.  His  death  was  a  vicarious  oblation, 
like  to  those  under  the  law.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  to  which  we  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  refer,  to  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  a  doc- 
trine of  Scripture.  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows.  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  braised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  For  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken..  He  bare  the 
sin  of  many."  What  less  can  such  expressions  signify  than 
Bubstitation  in  the  strict  and  full  sense  ? 

Other  passages,  almost  without  number,  teach  the  same 
doctrine,  in  language  no  less  plain :  "  Scarcely  for  a  right- 
eons  man  will  one  die,  yet  perad  venture  for  a  good  man, 
some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his 
love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us"  (Kom.  v.  7,  8).  The  notion  of  a  substitution, 
in  which  the  death  of  one  person  is  in  stead  of  the  death  of 
other  persons,  is  here  clear  as  a  sunbeam.  The  comparison 
is  between  a  person  dying  for  a  righteous  man,  and  Christ 
dying  for  us.  The  former  cannot  possibly  be  understood  as 
other  than  a  case  of  substitution,  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
life  for  life ;  and  to  suppose  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the 
phraseology,  when  applied  to  Christ,  would  be  contrary  to 
all  the  laws  of  sound  criticism.  Christ  died,  that  we  might 
be  delivered  from  death ;  that  is  to  say,  he  died  in  our 
room  and  stead  ;  he  died  as  the  substitute  of  the  guilty. 

By  a  mode  of  expression  altogether  parallel,  the  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  denote  a  vicarious  death,  as  might  be 
shown  by  numerous  citations.  Thus  Xenophon  speaks  of 
Antilochus  dying/br  his  father,  where  the  sense  manifestly 
is,  instead  of  his  father.  In  another  place,  he  makes  one 
person  ask  another  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  die /or 
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irtain  boy.    The  coimesioTi  in  which  the  question 

requires  the  sense  to  be^  "  will  you  die  in  bis  at© 
you  save  his  life  by  losing  your  own  T^    Here,  am 
iinerable  other  instances^  the  Greek  prepositions  ! 
:d  "  for  "  in  our  version  have  the  force  of  snbstitntio 
ut  why  multiply  examples  from  Greek  writers,  w 
place  in  John  xi,  50  is  so  clear^  where  Caiaphasaffi 
3ceseity  that  '^  one  man  should  die  for  the  peop] 
t  substitution  le  implied  here  is  proved  by  the  wi 
lediately  following,  which  state  tho  ground  of  this 
ity,  viz.  that  "  the  whole  nation  might  not  peril 
to  Son   of  man   came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
ly"  (Matt,  XX.  28),     The  idea  here  is  that  of  one 
m  in  exchange  for  many  lives.     What  language  cc 
e  unequivocally  teach  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  tic 
?    The  doctrine  of  Christ's  substitution  in  the  rooi 
ers  is  also  taught  in  all  those  pasaages  which  affirm  i 
^  died  for  the  ungodly;"  that  he  was  *'  delivered  up 
ill ;"  that  lie  became  "  sin  (or  a  sin-offering)  for  i 

■ 
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Merifice  of  the  goqpeL    To  the  elucidation  of  this  point  the 
XMder's  attention  is  now  asked. 

In  the  1^^  sacrifices  there  was  a  transfer  of  guilt  from 
the  offerer  to  the  victim.  The  fact  of  such  transfer  was  de- 
Boted  by  a  most  significant  ceremony,  the  imposition  of 
kands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrificial  animal.  In  all  expia- 
tofy  offmngs,  the  persons  who  brought  them,  whether  indi- 
Tidnal  tran^ressors,  or  elders  representing  the  congregation, 
or  the  high-priest  personating  the  whole  nation,  were  re> 
quired  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  victims  be- 
ftre  slaying  them,  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  transferring  the 
efferers'  sins  to  them.  Nor  does  it  militate  against  this  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  this  cere- 
mony was  not  confined  to  sacrifices  strictly  expiatory,  but 
was  employed  ako  in  those  which  were  eucharistical,  that 
li,  in  which  mercies,  rather  than  sins,  were  commemorated. 
For  even  on  occasions  of  solemn  thanksgiving,  what  can  be 
more  reasonable  and  becoming  than  acknowledgment  of 
the  sins  which  render  us  unworthy  of  the  divine  goodness! 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  connect  con- 
fHsion  with  imposition,  in  all  cases.  They  say  that  where 
tbfire  18  no  confession  of  sins,  there  is  no  imposition  of  hands. 
Bot  if  it  were  otherwise,  if,  in  eucharistical  offerings,  the 
imposition  of  hands  were  accompanied  with  thanksgiving 
iDBtead  of  confession,  what  wonld  that  prove  t  Certainly, 
not  that  it  was  unaccompanied  with  confession  of  sins,  in 
tiiose  which  were  piacular.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange 
mode  of  reasoning.  The  argument  would  run  thus : — In 
mcrifices  of  thanksgiving,  the  offerer,  in  laying  Ins  hands 
<m  the  head  of  the  victim,  pours  out  expressions  of  praise  ; 
therefore,  in  sacrifices  of  expiation,  the  offerer,  in  using  the 
same  action,  does  not  make  confession  of  sins.  The  bare 
statement  of  such  an  inference  refutes  it  It  carries  ab- 
surdity on  its  face.  The  strongest  conclusion  which  such  a 
premise,  if  granted,  as  it  is  not,  would  warrant,  is,  that  in 
every  sacrifice,  the  ceremony  of  imposing  hands  had  a 
meaning,  and  was  accompanied  with  concomitants  suited  to 
its  special  nature  and  design.  Upon  the  whole,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  ancient  sacrifices,  there  was 
conceived  to  be  a  translation  of  guilt  from  the  sinner  to  the 
victim,  which  was  expressed  by  the  solemn  imposition  of 
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hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  accompanied  with  con- 
fession of  sins. 

Herein  the  antetype  answered  to  the  type.  Christ,  as  the 
surety  of  his  people,  had  all  their  sins  chai^d  upon  him. 
The  guilt  of  all  those  for  whom  he  undertook,  of  all  to 
whom  his  suretyship  extended,  was  transferred  to  him,  and 
he  bore  it  as  a  heavy  burden  laid  upon  him.  He  took  their 
law-place ;  he  came  under  their  obligation  to  punishment. 
This  is  directly  asserted  in  Isaiah  liii.  6,  "The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  He  took  our  iniquity 
off  from  ourselves,  and  charged  it  on  him.  The  sins  of  all, 
in  all  ages,  who  were  given  to  him  in  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  all  their  guiltiness  met  together  on  his  back, 
upon  the  cross.  Our  sins  were  laid  upon  him,  as  the  sins 
of  the  Jewish  nation  were  laid  upon  the  scape-goat,  and  as 
the  sins  of  individual  Israelites  were  laid  upon  the  sacrifi- 
cial offerings,  which  they  brought  to  the  altar. 

The  words  of  Paul  are  very  explicit :  "  He  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us  "  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  term  "  sin,"  here 
used  by  the  apostle,  has  received  different  interpretations. 
By  eminent  expositors  it  is  understood  to  signify  a  sin-offer- 
ing. In  this  sense  the  word  is  continually  used  in  the  Septa- 
agint,  as  is  also  the  corresponding  word  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  same  word  was  employed  to  denote  sin  and 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  just  because  there  was  accounted  to  be  a 
transfer  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  Other  interpreters,  no 
less  distinguished,  take  "  sin,"  in  this  passage,  to  be  used 
for  "  as  a  sinner,"  abstract  for  concrete.  According  to  the 
former  of  these  interpretations  the  meaning  is,  "  God  made 
Christ  to  be  a  sin-offering  for  us,"  that  is,  accounted  our 
sins  as  transferred  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  offered  up 
a  sacrifice  to  justice  in  our  stead.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  meaning  is,  '^  he  made  him  to  be  as  a  sinner,  for  us," 
that  is,  treated  him  as  a  sinner,  bore  himself  towards  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner.  The  sense  of  this  interpretation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other ;  for  God  could  not  and 
would  not  treat  Christ  as  a  sinner,  unless  sin  had  been 
charged  upon  him,  and  so,  by  imputation,  he  had  become  a 
sinner. 

To  the  like  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Peter :  "  He  bare 
our  sins,  in  his  own  body,  on  the  tree"  (1  Peter  ii.  24).    It 
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was  our  sins,  not  his  own,  that  he  bore.  But  how  could  he 
bear  them,  unless  they  had  been  laid  upon  him  ? 
-  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  then, 
plainly  is,  Uiat  there  is  a  transfer  of  our  sins  to  him,  just  as 
there  was  of  the  sins  of  the  ancient  Israelite  to  the  sacrifice 
wliich  he  brought  to  the  altar.  Christ  voluntarily  undertook 
to  satisfy  divine  justice  for  us.  But  this  he  could  do  only 
by  having  our  sins  charged  to  him,  as  a  debt  is  reckoned  to 
a  sorety,  when  the  debtor  himself  is  insolvent,  and  the  cre- 
ditor looks  to  the  surety  for  payment.  God  treated  him  as 
if  the  sins  for  which  he  suffered  had  been  his  own.  They 
were  not  his  own ;  he  knew  no  sin.  They  were  only  impu- 
ted to  him,  accounted  in  law  to  be  his.  He  stood  in  the 
sinner's  place,  as  though  he  had  been  himself  the  sinner, 
just  as  the  sin-offering  of  old  was  accounted  to  have  the  sins 
of  the  offerer  transferred  to  itself.  There  was  this  material 
difference,  however,  that  the  one  sacrifice  was  a  figure,  of 
which  the  other  is  the  substance.  The  efficacy  of  the  one 
was  limited,  derived,  and  symbolical ;  the  efficacy  of  the 
other  is  unlimited,  intrinsic,  and  real.  The  one  purifies  only 
the  flesh ;  the  other  purges  the  conscience.  The  holiness 
effected  by  the  one  was  outward  and  relative ;  that  wrought 
by  the  other  is  internal  and  absolute. 

In  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  there  was  a  transfer  of  punish- 
ment, as  well  as  of  guilt ;  the  death  of  the  animal  was  instead 
of  the  death  of  the  transgressor.  Christ  also  suffered,  the 
just  for  the  unjust ;  his  sufferings  were  penal,  as  well  as  sub- 
stitutionary. This  is  a  third  analogy  between  the  shadow 
and  the  substance,  between  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  legal 
dispensation  and  the  true  sacrifice  of  tlie  gospel  dispensation. 
To  the  proof  and  illustration  of  this  point,  we  now  invite  the 
leader's  attention. 

When  an  Israelite,  under  the  law,  conscious  of  guilt, 
brought  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  to  the  altar,  and  it  was 
dain  in  his  stead,  his  sin  was  accounted  to  have  been  pun* 
ished  in  the  sufferings  of  the  victim.  The  whole  sacrificial 
ceremony,  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  results,  indicates 
this.  The  transgressor,  as  required  by  the  law,  brought  an 
offering  for  his  sin.  He  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and,  by  this  act,  transferred  to  it  his  guilt.  The 
victim  was  tiien  slain  in  place  of  the  offerer.    "[Dius  atone- 
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ment  was  made  for  the  sinner,  bis  sin  was  forgiyen,  and  his 
forfeited  life  was  redeemed.  It  has  been  urged  against  this 
view,  that  no  atonement  could  be  made,  where  life  was  for- 
feited. But  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
The  true  view,  rather,  is,  as  Magee  has  said,  that  life 
forfeited  where  no  atonement  was  permitted  to  be  mada^ 
The  law,  such  was  its  stem  and  unbending  rigor,  seems  to 
have  denounced  death  against  every  violation  of  it,  accord- 
ing  to  what  is  said  in  Deut  xxvii.  26,  ^^  Cursed  be  he  that 
confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law,  to  do  them,"  and  in 
Ezekiel  xviii.  20,  ''  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  It, 
then,  the  sacrifice  of  beasts  was,  in  some  cases,  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  life  of  the  sinner,  this  was  only  because  the  aton** 
ment,  thus  effected,  was  permitted  to  arrest  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  But  in  truth,  the  necessity  of  arguing  this  point  is 
precluded  by  the  express  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  lb  Levi- 
ticus xvii.  11,  it  is  directly  asserted  that  the  blood,  the  vehi- 
de  of  the  life,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  the  life  itseU^ 
maketh  atonement  for  the  soul,  i.  e.  the  life  of  the  offeror* 
In  other  words,  the  punishment  due  to  the  transgressor  wna 
inflicted  on  the  sacrificial  substitute ;  and  the  life  of  die 
former  was  redeemed  by  the  life  of  the  latter. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  life  was  given 
for  life,  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  for  the  life  of 
those  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  surety.  His 
sufferings  were  a  punishment,  infiicted  upon  him  for  our 
sins.  How  dear  is  all  this  from  the  fifty-third  chapter  ci 
Isaiah.  ^'  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  be  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  The 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  For  the  tramh 
gression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  He  shall  bear  their 
iniquities.  He  bare  the  sin  of  many."  What  does  all  this 
mean,  what  can  it  mean,  if  not  that  Christ  took  the  place  of 
elect  sinners  as  their  surety,  and  that  as  the  very  guiltjr 
person  himself,  he  endured  the  punishment  laid  upon 
them. 

Other  Scriptures  hold  the  same  language,  and  teach  the 
same  truth.  Thus  Paul  says,  ^'  Christ  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many"  (Heb.  ix.  28).  Thus  Peter  saye^ 
<'  Who,  his  own  self,  bare  our  sins,  in  his  own  body,  on  the 
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tree"  (1  Peter  iL  24).  "  Bearing  sin"  is  a  phrase  of  fre- 
qnait  occnrrence  in  the  Bible.  The  notion,  uniformlj  con- 
veyed by  ity  is  bearing  the  punishment  of  sin.  ^^  They  shall 
keep  my  ordinances,  lest  they  bear  sin  for  it"  (Lev.  xxii.  9), 
means  ^^  They  mast  be  obedient,  that  they  may  escape  the 
paniahment  of  disobedience."  *^  Oar  fathers  have  sinned, 
and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities"  (Lam.  v.  7), 
means  ^^  We  have  undergone  the  punishment  due  to  their 
iniquities."  The  use  of  the  word  ^'  iniquity,"  to  denote  the 
paniahment  of  iniquity,  occurs  often  in  the  Bible,  and  its 
finrce,  as  Magee  has  said,  is  so  obtrusive,  that  this  sense  is 
conceded  to  the  term  by  Socinus  himself,  as  it  is  also  by 
Dr.  Priestley  and  other  distinguished  Unitarian  writers. 
When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  say  that  Christ  bore  our 
sue,  they  assert,  in  express  terms,  that  he  bore  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins.  They  teach  that  he  suffered  the  penalty 
of  the  law  in  our  room  and  stead,  that  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  law  against  us. 

Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  as  our  substitute. 
This  all  admit  But  what  does  this  proposition  mean}  It 
moat  have  a  definite  signification,  or  it  is  a  sound  without  a 
sense.  Now  law  knows,  and  can  know,  but  two  modes  of 
satisfiu^tion,  just  as  it  has  and  can  have,  but  two  classes  of 
demands.  The  first  demand  of  law  is  for  obedience,  and 
when  that  is  rendered,  it  is  satisfied.  Obedience  being 
lefosed,  the  next  and  final  demand  of  law  is  for  penalty, 
and  when  that  is  executed,  it  is  laso  satisfied.  These,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  are  th&  only  possible  conceptions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  satisfaction  to  law.  When  law 
demands  obedience,  it  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  obedience;  and  when  law  claims  penalty,  it  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  penalty.  Human  govern- 
ments do,  indeed,  sometimes  remit  the  penalty ;  and  such 
remission  may  even  be  wise  and  proper.  But  it  is  al- 
ways the  residt  of  some  weakness  in  the  government,  some 
defect  in  the  law,  some  obscurity  in  tlie  evidence,  some  per- 
versity in  the  state  of  public  opinion,  or  some  other  of  the 
nomerous  imperfections  which  are  apt  to  attend  all  human 
aSairs.  But  there  is  no  weakness,  no  defect,  no  darkness, 
no  perversity,  no  imperfection  of  any  kind,  in  the  divine  go- 
Temment.    The  government  of^  God  is  absolutely  perfect. 
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In  sucli  a  government,  the  demands  of  law  most  be  met  K 
the  first  demand,  which  is  for  obedience,  is  refused,  the 
second  demand,  which  is  for  penalty,  will  be  exacted.  The 
demand  is  inexorable  and  immutable.  Season  concurs  with 
revelation  in  the  utterance  of  this  doctrine.  The  law  and 
the  penalty  are  both  righteous.  The  law  itself  is  righteous ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  requires  what  is  right,  and  it  requires  no- 
thing more.  It  can  never,  therefore,  require  less  than  it 
does,  without  bringing  a  reflection  on  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  character.  This  is  clear,  and  will  not  be  disputed. 
But  the  penalty  is  also  righteous ;  that  is  to  say,  it  thr^t^u 
what  is  right,  and  it  threatens  nothing  more.  It  cannot| 
therefore,  be  remitted,  without,  in  like  manner,  bringing  a 
reflection  on  the  rectitude  of  Ood.  If  the  divine  charactar 
would  be  stained  by  not  requiring  what  is  right,  it  would  be 
equally  tarnished  by  remitting  what  is  right.  But  the 
penalty  is  right.  It  threatens  only  what  sin  deserves.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  and  it  will  not  be  remitted.  The  re- 
mission would  involve  a  breach  of  justice.  It  must,  then,  be 
exacted  in  full  measure,  or  the  honor  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment is  irretrievably  gone.  What  follows  ?  Clearly  this, 
that  salvation  for  a  sinner  is  impossible,  unless  an  accepted 
substitute  endure  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  him.  But  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  the  sentence  of  death,  denounced  by 
the  law,  was  executed  upon  Christ  This  is  declared,  aa 
plainly  as  language  can  declare  it,  in  Galatians  iii.  18: 
*'  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  tlie  law ;  being 
made  a  curse  for  us."  Now  what  do  we  mean,  when  we 
say  that  a  man  is  exposed  to  tlie  curse  of  the  law  ?  Do  we 
not  mean  that  he  is  liable  to  its  penalty  ?  What  curse  haa 
the  law,  other  than  tlie  penalty !  But  Christ  was  made  a 
curse  for  us,  Le,  he  sufi'ered  the  law's  curse  for  us.  Could 
words  more  unequivocally  teach,  that  he  endured  the  penalty 
of  the  divine  law  in  our  room  and  stead  ? 

Some  refine  and  philosophize  here,  and  persuade  them- 
selves that  Christ  did  not  endure  the  penalty  of  the  law,  be- 
cause his  sufferings  were  not  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  de- 
gree, and  duration,  as  those  of  the  sinner  would  be,  if  the 
penalty  were  inflicted  on  him.  They  attempt  to  ma^e  out 
things,  with  more  precision,  clearness  and  system,  than  the 
Bible  itself.    They  forget  that  the  formal  nature  of  penary 
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isenflering  jndiciallj  inflicted,  suffering  which  the  law 
demands  as  a  satisfaction  to  justice.  When  law  has  been 
Tiolated,  justice  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the  infliction  of 
llie  penalty.  It  is  the  relation  of  suffering  to  law  and  jus- 
tice which  gives  it  its  distinctive  character  as  penalty.  The 
kind,  amount,  and  duration  of  the  suffering,  are  accidental, 
separable^  and  subordinate  considerations. 

What  is  the  penalty  of  a  law?  In  the  most  general 
terms,  it  is  suffering  annexed  to  the  violation  of  the  law, 
and  designed  ta  operate  as  a  sanction  to  it.  The  office  of  a 
sanction  is  to  enforce  the  observance  of  a  precept.  The 
sanction  and  the  penalty,  then,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Whatever  constitutes  the  proper  sanction  of  a  law  const!- 
tates,  at  the  same  time,  its  real  penalty.  Sufiering  which 
suictiona,  i.  e.  confirms  and  enforces  tlie  l^w,  suffering 
which  has  the  nature  and  force  of  the  penalty,  may  there- 
lore,  with  entire  propriety,  be  regarded  as  the  penalty.  The 
"  proper  penalty  of  a  law  "  and  the  "  legal  equivalent  of  the 
penalty  "  (if  the  latter  expression  have  any  proper  and  in- 
teOigiUe  sense,  which  we  doubt) — distinctions  much  insisted 
on  by  a  certain  class  of  theologians — are  subtleties  too  re- 
lined  for  that  great  mass  of  immortal  mind,  for  whose  in- 
fltmction  and  salvation  the  Bible  was  given.  Undoubtedly, 
the  divine  law,  considered  simply  as  law,  did  not,  and  could 
not,  contemplate  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  person  to 
suffer  in  the  place  of  the  guilty.  That  was  an  expedient 
devised  by  the  lawgiver,  out  of  the  depths  of  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  benevolence.  That  such  a  substitution  was  ad- 
missible, is  known  only  by  the  recorded  fact,  that  it  has  been 
admitted. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  nature,  mode,  and  extent  of  the 
sobstitntion  belong  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  divine  sove- 
reignty. How  the  person  of  the  substitute  should  be  con- 
stituted, how  his  relations  to  the  law  and  the  guilty  vio- 
lators of  it  should  be  adjusted,  and  whether  the  substituted 
suffering  should  be  the  same  in  species,  intensity,  and  dura- 
tion, as  that  which  would  have  been  exacted  of  the  trans- 
gressors, are  questions  to  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  and 
good  pleasure  of  the  lawgiver.  K  there  might  be  a  diange 
of  sufferers  and  a  transfer  of  suffering,  without  a  breach  of 
justice,  ^by  not  also  a  modification  of  the  suffering,  with- 
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liltering  its  nature  or  impairing  its  efficacy  aa  penal! 

aliftll  set  bounds  to  the  resources  of  infinitnde !    'W 

dare  affirm^  that  the  dignity  of  the  sobstitute  may  ' 

liclijthat  a  lower  degree  and  a  shorter  term  of  sufferi 

lim,  shall  bo  a  satisfaction  to  justice,  equivalent  e 

than  equivalent  to  the  endless  torment  of  the  wh 

I  of  mankind^    It  was  the  Lord  of  glory  who  Buffei 

a  divine  person,  thongh  poeees^ing  a  human  natt 

Itlierefore  of  iniinite  dignity.     And  if  the  limited  sufl 

M  the  divine  snrety  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  tinUn 

iffering  of  the  transgressors j  is  the  sanction  of  the  ] 

thy  relaxed  ?    Does  not  that  limited  snflering,  on  ' 

pry,  conf^titut^  an  effective  sanction  to  the  law,  s 

squently  its  real  penalty !     "  Do  we  make  Yoid  the  h 

igh  faith?    God  forbid;  yea,  we  ^tablish  the  In^ 

lana  iii.  31).     But  the  law  is  not  established,  and  can 

ttablished,  by  remitting  the  penalty.     It  may  he  e 

led  by  a  transfer  of  the  penalty ;  but  that  it  should 
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With  the  death  of  the  surety,  justice  is  satisfied ;  and  it  is 
enough.  The  sufficiency  of  a  penalty  is  all  that  justice, 
twnpered  with  wisdom,  can  demand. 

One  further  analogy  we  notice  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Qiristian  sacrifices,  via,  the  effects  which  the  Scriptures 
atmbe  to  each — expiation  of  sin,  remission  of  punishment, 
neoneiliation  to  God,  restoration  to  his  favor,  and  the  re- 
demption and  deliverance  of  the  transgressor. 

Ttie  efficacy  of  the  legal  sacrifices  was  twofold,  being 
partly  real  and  partly  symbolical.  This  twofold  efficacy 
had  a  twofold  origin.  It  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
economy  to  which  it  belonged,  and  from  its  own  nature,  ae 
designed  to  prefigure  and  introduce  another  and  more« 
perfect  economy.  By  attending  to  this  distinction,  much 
oonfosioin  is  avoided,  and  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  is  placed  in  a  clearer  light 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  this.  The  Israelitish  state 
waa  a  theocracy  of  which  Jehovah  was  both  the  civil  and 
the  religiouB  head.  Sustoining  this  double  relation,  he 
enacted  two  systems  of  laws,  the  one  civil,  and  the  other 
eeremoniaL  By  the  violation  of  the  civil  laws,  certain  penal- 
ties were  incurred.  By  the  violation  of  the  ceremonial  laws, 
certain  ritual  impurities  were  contracted,  which  excluded 
die  unclean  from  the  public  ceremonial  worship  of  Qod.  For 
all  oivil  offences,  except  those  termed  presumptuous,  and 
tor  all  ritnal  impurities,  without  exception,  the  mercy  of  the 
lAWgirer,  at  onoe  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  law  and  to 
loMfffi  its  pressure,  appointed  sacrifices,  by  the  offering  of 
which,  a  remission  of  the  evil  consequences  of  transgression 
waa  obtained.  So  far  as  the  release  from  civil  penalties  and 
the  removal  of  ritual  impurities  were  concerned,  the  efficacy 
of  the  legal  sacrifices  was  real  and  absolute.  So  far,  they 
did,  of  tiiemselves,  make  atonement,  propitiate  Gk>d,  and 
pfoenre  a  release  from  punishment.  'Diese  effects  did  not 
Sa  the  least  depend  upon  the  internal  feelings  of  the  offerer; 
they  Vfere  necessary  and  invariable  attendants  of  the  mere 
external  service.  To  this  extent,  the  sacrifice  was  an  atone- 
ment, in  the  strict  sense,  having  an  intrinsic,  underived,  and 
snbstantial  efficacy.  It  released  from  civil  penalties,  and  it 
removed  ceremonial  disqualifications.  This  is  what  the 
q^ioetle  caUa  <^saiietifying  to  the  purification  of  the  flesh." 
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Bat  though  all  this  is  true,  still  the  whole  sacrificial 
system,  being  only  preparatory  to  another  dispensation,  was 
so  arranged  as  to  be  a  type  of  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
introduce.  Consequently,  the  several  parts  of  the  one  yret% 
adjusted  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other.  As  tiie 
result  of  this  relation  of  the  legal  sacrifices  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  they  had  an  efficacy  of  another  and  a  higlier 
kind.  Tliey  affected  the  sinner's  relation  to  God,  not  merely 
as  Gk>d  was  the  civil  Head  of  the  Jewish  State,  but  also 
as  he  was  the  holy  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  univetBe. 
In  this  respect  they  were  not  efficacious  in  themselves,  but 
merely  symbolical  of  that  which  is,  viz.  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Their  efficacy,  therefore,  in  this  view  was  not  ori- 
ginal and  intrinsic ;  it  was  derived  from  the  substance  of 
which  they  were  but  the  shadow  ;  and  it  depended  wholly 
upon  the  disposition  with  which  the  sacrifices  were  pre- 
sented. Considered  as  a  mere  external  service,  they  had  no 
power  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of  the  soul  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  obtain  a  perfect  remission ;  for  *'  the  blood  of  bnEb 
and  of  goats  could  not  (of  itself)  take  away  sins."  Bat  con- 
sidered as  sincere  acts  of  penitence  and  worship,  and  m 
connected,  in  the  eye  of  faith,  with  the  more  precious  blood- 
shedding  of  the  gospel,  they  operated  to  procure  spiritual 
remission,  acceptance  with  G<>d,  justification  and  eteitial 
life.  Now  that  efficacy,  which  belonged  to  the  Levitieal 
sacrifices  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  as  derived  from  a 
higher  source,  belonged  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  an  unli- 
mited degree,  and  from  its  own  original  and  inherent  power. 
The  Levitieal  sacrifices  could  expiate  only  certain  ofiTencea; 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  atones  for  sins  of  every  name.  The 
Levitieal  sacrifices  effected  their  atonement  by  asymbolioal 
satisfaction  ;  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  a  real  and  most  paf^ 
feet  satisfaction.  The  Levitieal  sacrifices  released  the  mem- 
bers of  the  outward  theocracy  from  the  penalties  of  a  civfl 
law ;  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  power  to  release  mankind 
at  large  from  the  penalty  of  that  spiritual  law  to  which  all 
men  are  subject  Hie  Levitieal  sacrifices  purged  theritoal 
impurities  of  the  Jewish  worshipper ;  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
cleanses  the  conscience  from  those  moral  impurities  whieh 
bar  all  access  to,  and  all  communion  with,  a  holy  Ood. 
The  liberation  eflSdcted  by  the  Levitieal  atonements  was  from 
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temporal  death;  that  effected  by  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
firom  everlasting  death.  It  is  eternal  redemption  which 
Ohriat  has  purchased  for  his  people. 

Thus  it  is  that  '^  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  Christ.''  The  relation  of  the  Mosaic  atonement  to  the 
Ohristian  atonement  is  that  of  form  to  substance,  of  type  to 
antetype,  of  symbol  to  reality.  The  death  of  Christ  is  to  the 
Obristian  church  what  the  Levitital  sacrifices  were  to  the 
Jewish  church.  Was  the  victim  in  the  ancient  sacrifices  the 
•abatitate  of  the  offerer!  Christ  is  the  substitute  of  his 
people.  Was  the  guilt  of  the  offerer  transferred  to  the 
Levitical  oblation!  Our  guilt  was  transferred  to  Christ ;  our 
■in  was  charged  upon  him.  Was  the  sin  of  the  offerer 
punished  in  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  substitute !  Christ 
bore  the  penalty  of  transgression  for  us.  Did  the  expiatory 
offerings  of  the  law  obtain  the  remission  of  temporal  penal- 
ties and  the  removal  of  ceremonial  impurities?  The  expi- 
atory sufferings  of  Christ  remove  the  believer's  guilt,  purge 
his  conscience,  annul  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  law, 
procore  for  him  a  release  from  everlasting  punishment,  and 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ  is,  with  a  most  won- 
derfol  exactness,  suited  to  the  nature  and  necessities  of  fallen 
man.  Keither  the  expiatory  offerings  of  the  pagan  nor  the 
legal  sacrifices  of  the  Jew,  though  their  altars  never  ceased 
to  smoke  with  immolated  victims,  could  satisfy  the  need  of 
redemption,  which  was  felt  by  both  alike.  Christ  a  suffer- 
ing and  atoning  Saviour  is  the  doctrine  for  guilty,  con- 
idence-burdened  man.  Tliis  doctrine  alone,  as  the  religious 
history  of  the  world  demonstrates,  has  power  to  restore  to 
him  that  peace  of  conscience  and  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  he  has  lost,  and  which  he  seeks  in  vain  to  recover  in 
any  other  way.  This  effect  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  expia- 
tory sufferings  and  vicarious  satisfaction,  when  heartily  em- 
braced, and  by  faith  appropriated,  produces.  The  effect  is 
produced  not  upon  men  of  any  particular  temperament  or 
degree  of  cultivation,  but  upon  all  men,  without  exception, 
from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined,  from  the  savage  to  the 
philosopher. 

How  precious  and  how  encouraging  is  the  doctrine  of 
Ghriat's  substitution  in  our  room  and  stead  t    If  we  are 
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(1  at  all,  it  must  be  through  a  substitnte.  We  are  tn 
iors,  aud  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.     God  ^ 
0  Hie  an  3  clear  the  guilty.    The  penalty  is  a  debt  j  wl 
be  exacted,  and  mnst  be  paid.      Ti^uth  and  justice 
L>  this*     By  the  einner  himself,  or  by  an  accepted  e 
te,  it  must  be  paid*  The  BubBtitute  foretold  by  propl 
forcsliadowed  by  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  was  the  etei 
of  God,      Descend  iag  from  heaven,  and  clothing  h 
in  human  flesh,  he  presented  himself  between  the  tlir 
finite  justice  and  a  trembling  world.     He  found  a  3 
in  his  own  blood.     He  became  our  siirety,  aud  j; 
price  of  our  redemption-      He  assumed  our  obligai 
Linishment.     He  stood  in  law  just  where  the  unparij 
inner  stands.     He  took  upon  himself  the  law's  eu 
became  a  vicarious  gacrifice,  and  thereby  cancelled 
d  debt  of  all  who  are  united  to  him  by  faith-     "  Sni 
lath  borne  our  grieis  and  carried  our  eorrowa-"    " 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." 
le  doctrine  of  Clirist's  substitution,  is  well  fitted  to  I 
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of  bleaeedneflB  are  bore  I  Come,  then,  ye  guilty  children  of 
men,  accept  the  yicarions  satisfaction  of  the  divine  Be- 
deemer,  and  with  it  assorance  of  God's  love,  peace  of  con- 
acience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoet,  increase  of  grace,  and  per- 
leTeranee  therein  to  the  end ;  and  then,  at  death,  yoursonls 
ahall  be  made  perfect  in  holiness  and  immediately  pass  into 
^ry ;  and,  at  the  resurrection,  yonr  bodies  being  raised  np 
in  glory,  you  shall  be  openly  acknowledged  and  acqoitted 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the 
full  enjoying  of  God  to  all  eternity. 


Abt.  m. — ^Ds.  Hodge  on  the  Resubkeotion. 

Ak  ExPOsrnoN  of  the  Fxest  Epistle  to  the  CoRiNTHiAire. 
By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  New  York :  B.  Carter  and 
Brothers.    1857. 

We  gave  in  our  last  number  a  brief  notice  of  this  welcome 
addition  to  our  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  A 
work  of  the  kind  is  especially  needed,  as  expositions  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  far  less  numerous  than  of 
Bomans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  some  others. 
It  18  sufficiently  critical  for  readers,  generally ;  it  unfolds 
tiie  meaning  of  the  apostle  usually  with  clearness  and  point, 
and  exemplifies  its  harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  great 
STBtem  of  revealed  truth,  by  references  to  parallel  passages ; 
flie  topics  are  treated  proportionately  to  their  need  of  expla- 
nation ;  and  sound  learning,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  good  sense,  mark  it  gene- 
rally, and  fit  it  to  be  a  valuable  aid,  especially  to  the  young, 
to  a  careful  study  of  the  numerous  themes  of  high  interest 
presented  in  the  epistle,  that  are  not  so  fully  unfolded  in 
any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

While  this  is  its  prevailing  character,  Dr.  Hodge  has 
fiJlen,  we  think,  into  serious  errors  in  the  interpretation  of 
parts  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and  under  an  undue  influence 
of  preconceived  opinions. 
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Tlie  apoBtle  teaches  (vb.  31,  32),  that  as  death  camo  bj 
man,  so  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  to  be  by  man, 
aiid  universallj ;  that  is,  that  as  all  who  die,  die  because  d 
Adam's  act,  as  the  head  of  the  race ;  so  all  who  die  are  ta 
be  raised  to  a  corporeal  life,  and  because  of  Christ's  woA 
as  the  second  Adam.  This  Dr.  Ilodge  rejects,  and  mau» 
tains  that  none  are  to  be  raised  from  death,  through  Christy 
except  those  who  are  renewed  and  saved  by  him.  The  oiir 
holy,  therefore,  according  to  him,  are  not  to  be  raised, 
because  of  Christ's  work. 

The  apostle  teaches,  that  each  of  those  who  rise,  is  to  riae 
in  his  own  band  or  division ;  Christ  the  first,  those  who  are 
his  at  his  coming,  and  the  remainder — the  unholy — at  a 
later  period,  when  he  has  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet 
This  Dr.  Ilodge  also  rejects,  and  holds  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  dead,  good  and  evil,  are  to  be  raised  together  al 
Christ's  coming,  which  he  maintains  is  to  take  place  subad- 
quently  to  the  millennium.    Thus  he  says : — 

**  *•  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.' 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  Adam  was  the  cause  of  death,  and 
why  Christ  is  the  cause  of  life.  We  die  by  means  of  Adam, 
because  we  were  in  Adam ;  and  we  live  by  meatvs  of  Chri^ 
because  we  are  in  Christ.  Union  with  Adam  is  the  cause  d 
death ;  union  with  Christ  is  the  cause  of  life. 

^^  That  the  word  aU  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  to  be 
restricted  to  all  believers  (or  rather,  to  all  the  people  of  Chriiti 
as  iu&nts  arc  included)  is  plain,  Ist.  Because  the  word  in  boCh 
clauses  is  limited.  It  is  the  all  who  are  in  Adam  that  die ;  and 
the  all  who  are  in  Christ  who  arc  made  alive.  As  union  witb 
Christ  is  made  the  ground  of  the  communication  of  life  hen 
spoken  o^  it  can  be  extended  only  to  those  who  are  in  him. 
But  according  to  the  constant  representation  of  the  Scriptures^ 
none  are  in  him  but  his  own  people.  *  If  any  man  be  in  Chriat) 
he  is  a  new  creature'  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  2d.  Because  the  vwl 
(^woiroiew)  here  found  is  never  used  of  the  T^nicked.  Whenevei 
employed  in  reference  to  the  work  of  Christ,  it  alwayv  mean 
to  communicate  to  them  that  life  of  which  he  is  the  source 
(John  V.  21  ;  vi.  63 ;  Rom.  viii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45  ;  Gal.  iii.  21), 
The  real  meaning  of  the  verse  therefore  is,  ^  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  partakers  of  a  glorious  and 
lasting  life.'    Unless  therefore  the  Bible  teaches  that  all 
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me  in  Chriflt,  and  that  all  through  him  partake  of  eternal  life, 
the  passage  must  be  restricted  to  his  own  people,  dd.  Because 
tiboagh  Paul  elsewhere  speaks  of  a  general  resurrection,  both 
of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust  (Acts  xxiv.  15),  yet  throughout  this 
ehapter  he  speaks  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous. 
4th.  Because  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Rom.  v.  12-21,  the  same 
fimitation  must  be  made.  In  v.  18  of  that  chapter  it  is  said, 
•As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift 
eune  upon  all  men*  to  justification  of  life.*  That  is,  as  for  the 
offence  of  Adam,  all  men  were  condemned,  so  for  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  all  men  are  justified.  The  context  and  the 
inalogy  of  Scripture  require  us  to  understand  this  to  mean,  As 
til  who  are  in  Adam  are  condemned,  so  all  who  are  in  Christ 
are  justified.  No  historical  Christian  church  has  ever  held  that 
•n  men  indiscriminately  are  justified.  For  whom  God  justifies, 
them  he  also  glorifies  (Rom.  viii.  30). 

•*  There  are  two  other  interpretations  of  this  verse.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  the  verb  shall  be  made  alive^  is  taken  to  mean  no 
more  than  shaU  be  raised  from  the  dead.  But  this,  as  already 
remarked,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  use  of  the 
word,  but  with  the  whole  context.  Others  admitting  that  the 
peasage  necessarily  treats  of  a  resurrection  to  glory  and  blcssed- 
nen,  insist  that  the  word  aU^  must  be  taken  to  include  all  men. 
Bat  this  contradicts  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
BO  support  from  the  context.  It  is  not  absolutely  all  who  die 
tbrongh  Adam,  but  those  only  who  were  in  him ;  so  it  is  not 
absolutely  all  who  live  through  Christ,  but  those  only  who  are 
IB  him."— Pp.  324-326. 

Here  is  surely  an  extraordinary  chister  of  errors.  In 
tihe  first  place,  Dr.  H.  is  mistaken  in  the  assertion,  that  in 
fliia  chapter,  Paul  "  speaks  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous."  We  are  surprised  that  he  should  adopt  sucb  ia 
Tiew  of  the  argument,  as  it  is  not  only  against  the  apostle's 
language  and  aim,  but  against  his  own  concession  respecting 
the  point  denied  by  those  whom  Paul  was  opposing.  That 
which  the  false  teachers  denied  was,  that  there  is  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;  that  is,  any  resurrection  whatever  of 
dead  persons ;  not  simply  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection 
of  believers.  They  denied  a  resurrection  absolutely ;  and 
Paul  put  that  construction  on  their  doctrine,  by  showing, 
that  it  was  a  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  Ohrist  which  had 
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already  taken  place,  as  well  as  of  the  dead  generally  that  Is 
to  take  place  at  a  future  period/  If  their  denial  were  not  a 
denial  absolutely  of  a  resurrection,  but  only  of  a  resnrreo- 
tion  of  believers,  it  would  not  necessarily  have  been  a 
denial  of  Christ's  resurrection.  That  accordingly  which 
Paul  aims  to  prove  is,  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection^ 
the  dead;  namely,  of  the  dead  universally ;  that  is,  sndi 
as  Christ  had  foresliown  and  the  apostles  had  proclaimed, 
of  all  the  dead,  without  consideration^  whether  they  ai« 
believers  or  not  His  proof  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurreo- 
tion,  relates  as  much  Uierefore  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
unholy,  as  it  does  to  that  of  the  holy.  Dr.  Hodge  thua,  in 
effect,  assumes  against  what  he  liimself  admits,  that  the 
question  in  debate  by  the  apostle,  is  not  whether  there  is  to 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  only  whether  there  u  to 
be  a  resurrection  of  that  portion  of  tfie  dead  who  belieive 
in  Christ;  which  is  quite  to  misstate  both  that  whidi 
the  false  teachers  rejected,  and  that  which  Paul  aimed  to 
establish. 

In  the  next  place.  Dr.  Hodge's  limitation  of  the  argument 
to  the  resurrection  of  believers,  is  precluded  by  the  apostle's 
statement  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead   is  by  man. 

^'  For  since  by  man  (came)  death ;  by  man  also  (comes)  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead :"  that  is,  absolutely  and  in  all 
instances  in  which  a  resurrection  is  to  take  place.  As  death, 
as  far  as  it  prevails,  is  by  means  of  Adam,  so  the  resuiree- 
tion  of  the  dead  in  all  instances  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  is 
to  be  by  means  of  Christ  Tlie  resurrection  of  the  unholy  dead 
is  therefore  to  be  by  means  of  Christ,  as  much  as  the  reeur- 
rection  of  believers;  and  tlie  apoede's  argument  accord- 
ingly relates  to  the  resurrection  of  the  unbelieving  as 
truly  as  it  does  to  the  resurrection  of  the  holy.  Dr. 
Hodge,  in  denying  it,  in  effect  denies  that  the  resnrree- 
tion  of  the  unholy  is  to  be  by  man,  which  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  apostle's  statement.  He  implies  also,  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  unholy  has  no  ground  whatever  in 
the  acts  of  the  mediator,  and  exhibits  it,  as  we  shall  show,  as 
a  solecism  in  the  divine  procedure. 

In  the  third  place,  the  apostle  precludes  the  Umitatioo 
Dr.  H.  would  impose  on  his  language  and  argument^  bj 
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ihowing  that  the  resorrection  of  which  he  is  treating  is  to 
bo  as  eztensiye  as  death  is.    ^'iV^fc  v«^  "  ^^  AJ«f(  wifrn 

ktNhiwmv9t9^  tSlrm  mm  if  rf  X^irnp  wmrrt%  ^««irtf«lf r*pr«f.       '^  For 

m  by  Adam  all  die,  so  by  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
Dug  is  an  express  declaration  that  the  restoration  to  corporeal 
life  by  Cihrist  is  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  subjection  to  death 
1^  Adam.  It  is  by  Christ  therefore  that  the  unholy  are  to  be 
imlored  to  life,  as  much  as  it  is  that  believers  are ;  and  the 
■pestle's  discourse  relates  accordingly  to  the  resurrectionof 
the  unholy,  as  well  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous. 
And  this  accords  with  Christ's  declaration  (John  y.  39,  40). 
Ihe  apoetle's  proposition  is  not  what  Dr.  H.  represents,  that 
^aa  Uie  all  who  are  in  Adam  die,  so  the  all  who  are 
m  Christ  shall  be  made  alive ;"  but,  ^^  as  ^  Adam  all  die, 
K>  by  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive."  Dr.  H.  changes  the 
qiosUe's  statement,  and  treats  the  words  <»  V  ^i^ts  cmd  h 
wp  x^rtp^  as  though  they  were  descriptive  of  theperaons  who 
H&t  and  are  to  be  made  alive,  instead  of  the  persons  through 
wham  they  die  and  are  to  be  made  alive.  The  words  <»  rf 
Al^  and  i9  nf  x^irr^  are  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  words 
iathe  preceding  verse,  it  uf$^mwv^  %m  it'  Mfi^mwv;  for,  as  by 
nan  came  death,  so  also  by  man  comes  the  resurrection  of 
die  dead ;  for  the  apostle  gives  them  as  an  explanation  of 
those  terms :  ^^  For  as  by  Adam  all  die,  so  by  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."    'Bt  rf  Ai«AS  and  #*  r^  ^t*^^,  are  no  limitations 

therefore  on  the  words  mmc  awifinuftnf,  nm  wirrti  ^muntt^t- 

wmfwmL  These  are  used  literally  and  absolutely,  and  are  co- 
eortensive  with  each  other.  Those  are  mere  designations  of 
ttie  pereons  through  whom  death  and  the  resurrection  from 
death  come. 

In  the  fourth  place.  Dr.  Hodge  alleges  as  a  proof  that  his 
oonstmction  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  as  limited  to  the 
resurrection  of  believers^  is  just,  that  the  verb  ^m/wum^  in 
the  expression  wmm%  Z0tafn$wrnTMtj  *^all  shall  be  made  alive," 
m  never  used  of  the  wicked.  But  if  that  were  true  in  re- 
qpect  to  the  other  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  New 
Xestament,  it  would  not  affect  its  meaning  in  this  passage, 
nor  yield  any  corroboration  to  Dr.  H.'s  assumption.  The 
only  question  respecting  it  is,  what  is  its  literal  meaning, 
here  and  elsewhere !  And  that  it  is  simply  to  make  alive, 
to  oommonicate  corporeal  life ;  and  when  used  in  respect 
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to  the  dead,  therefore,  to  make  them  live,  to  raise  them 
from  death  to  life— neither  Dr.  Hodge,  nor  aay  one,  will 
deny.  If  used,  then,  in  other  instances,  to  denote  the  commnr 
nication  of  corporeal  life  to  the  holy  dead,  that  would  be  no 
obstacle  to  its  having  its  proper  meaning  also,  to  make  aUvB^ 
in  this  passage,  though  it  is  here  nsed  in  reference  to  the 
dead  universally,  witliout  consideration  whether  they  are 
believers  or  unbelievers.  Who  the  subjects  are  to  whom  it 
is  here  applied,  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  verb  itse^y 
but  by  the  nominative  of  the  verb.  If  there  is  any  law  of 
language  that  does  not  admit  of  debate,  it  is  that  iM  nami- 
native  of  a  verb — that  is,  the  persons  of  whom  the  affimuh 
tion  expressed  by  the  verb  is  made — are  the  persons  who 
are  to  be  tlie  subjects  of  the  event  which  the  verb  affirma 
of  them.  It  would  be  a  singular  doctidne,  truly,  that  should 
set  that  law  aside,  and  transfer  the  office  from  the  nomin*- 
tive  to  the  verb,  of  determining  who  it  is  whom  the  affirmft- 
tion  of  the  verb  respects,  n^mi  is  the  nominative  here; 
all — all,  literally  and  absolutely,  without  exception;  all 
who  die  by  means  of  Adam — are  to  be  made  alive 
by  Christ.  But  Dr.  Hodge  is  mistaken  in  the  representa- 
tion that  it  is  ^^  never  used  of  the  wicked."  It  is  employed 
Rom.  iv.  17,  one  of  the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  to 
denote  the  communication  of  life  to  the  dead,  without  any 
intimation  that  it  is  to  the  holy  only  to  whom  that  life  is 
imparted,  any  more  than  to  the  unholy.  ^^  Abraham  is  the 
fiither  of  us  all  before  God  (whom  he  believed),  r«v  f^mwrnrntm, 
T»»f  ffXfMc,  who  causes  the  dead  to  live,  and  calls  thingi 
that  are  not  as  though  they  were ;"  that  is,  Abraham  be- 
lieved him  as  giving  life  to  the  dead,  and  calling  things  not 
yet  existing  as  though  already  in  being :  in  other  words,  he 
believed  in  him  as  almighty,  and  able  alike  to  recall  the 
dead  to  life,  or  to  speak  into  life  those  that  as  yet  had  no 
being ;  and  these  acts  are  mentioned  as  exemplificationa  of 
Gk)d's  omnipotence,  without  reference  to  the  quesdon 
whether  those  whom  he  raises  from  death  to  a  new  life  aze 
holy  or  sinful,  any  more  than  to  the  question  whether  thoae 
whom  he  is  hereafter  to  create,  are  to  be  of  the  one  class  or 
the  other ;  and  this  meaning  Dr.  H.  himself  ascribes  to  it 
in  his  Commentary  on  Eomana.  ^^  It  may  be  considered  m 
a  description  of  the  omnipotence  of  God.    The  promiae 
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made  to  Abraham  seemed  impossible  of  falfilment ;  yet  he 
believed  in  that  Almighty  God,  '  who  quickens  the  dead 
and  calls,  i.  e.  commands  and  controls  things  that  are  not, 
as  thoagh  they  were.' "  The  verb  (C^^wtif •»)  in  the  expres- 
sion, ^^  who  causes  the  dead  to  live,"  is  used  as  much,  there- 
fore, of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  it  is  of  his  friends. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  also  John  v.  21.    *^i2r«Yf 

(mmnut.  ^^  For  as  the  Father  raises  the  dead,  and  gives  life, 
•0  also  the  Bon  makes  alive  whom  he  will ;"  whether 
friends  or  enemies.  The  verb  to  make  alive  is  thus  used  as 
of  precisely  the  same  import  as  the  expression,  to  razee 
the  dead;  and  Christ  is  said  to  give  life  to  whom  of  the 
dead  he  will,  just  as  the  Father  gives  life  to  the  dead,  as  ho 
pleases,  whether  tliey  are  his  friends  or  not.  There  is  no 
aach  limitation  of  the  use  of  the  word  then  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  holy,  as  Dr.  H.  affirms ;  but  it  is  in  perfect  con- 
Bfltency  with  its  literal  import  and  its  usage  in  other 
passages,  that  it  is  employed  here  to  denote  the  resurrection 
to  a  corporeal  life,  of  all  who  die  by  means  of  Adam. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  confirm  his  interpretation.  Dr.  H. 
alleges  that  the  same  limitation  of  the  resurrection  that  is 
to  result  from  Christ's  work,  is  to  be  made  in  construing 
the  parallel  passage  (Rom.  v.  12-21).  We  regard  it,  how- 
ever, aa  unauthorized,  and  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
tbe  apostle's  language,  and  of  the  point  he  employs  himself 
in  ezempliffring.  The  parallel  he  presents,  is  not,  as  Dr.  H. 
and  many  others  suppose,  between  the  evil  consequences  to 
the  race  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  eflfect  of  Christ's  work  in 
their  saving  justification ;  but  between  the  sentence  and 
■objection  of  the  race  to  corporeal  death  because  of  Adam's 
sin,  and  the  reversal  of  that  sentence  and  deliverance  of  the 
race  from  corporeal  death  by  Christ's  obedience.  Tliis  is 
elear  from  the  context,  the  topics  of  which  he  treats,  and 
his  language. 

The  subject  compared  (vs.  12-21)  with  the  efiect  of 
Adam's  fall,  is  not  the  saving  justification  of  men,  which 
he  had  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  but  a  theme  not 
before  touched,  the  deliverance  of  the  race  by  Christ  from 
the  corporeal  death  brought  on  them  by  Adam.  The 
apostle  had  stated  (v.  1, 2),  that  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
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peace  with  God,  and  rejoice  in  tlie  hop©  of  hi'ft  glory : 
le  added  (vs.  3-10),  that  wo  hare  also  another  oecasioti 
:,  viz,  trihulations.     "  And  not  only  go,  bnt  we  rejoice 
n  tribulations :"  and  he  gives  as  a  reason  of  itj  that  they 
lie  means  of  advanchig  us  in  patience,  in  evidence  of 
.conciliation  to  God,  and  in  the  hope  and  assurance  of 
ledemptioiu     He  then  adds  that  we  have  still  another 
inn  of  joy  ;  '^  and  not  only  so,  but  we  also  rejoice  in 
:hrongh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now 
.cd  the  reconciliation."    But  why  ?  On  what  ground  t 
rding  to  Dr,  H.,  Professor  St n art  and  others,  no  reason 
i'n.     Instead  of  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  in  addition  to 
he  had  before  mentioned,  as  he  indicates  by  the  ex* 
on,  *^  Bat  not  only  so,''  he  only  affirms  that  we  rejoice 
»d,  witlRiut  specifying  the  reason  or  relation  of  the  joy ; 
1  implies  tliat  be  left  the  expression  of  the  thought  nn- 
od,  which  he  meant  to  have  ottered.     To  say  that  we 
e  in  God  on  account  of  onr  relations  to  him  as  jnstitied 
h\u  and  having  a  hope  of  his  glory,  were  only  to  repeat 
he  had  aifinmed  (vb>  1,  2).     To  say  that  we  rejoice  ia     _ 
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teined  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  others,  that  the  design  of  vs. 
lS-21  ^^is  the  illastration  of  the  [saving]  justification  of 
ainnen  on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  a 
reference  to  the  condemnation  of  men 'for  the  sin  of  Adam." 
He  says,  ^^  Paul  had  been  engaged  from  the  beginning  of  the 
q>istle  in  inculcating  one  main  idea,  viz.  that  the  ground 
of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with  Gtxl  is  not  in  himself,  but 
the  merit  of  Christ;  and  in  the  preceding  verses  he  had 
Slid,  ^we  are  justified  by  his  blood,'  by  his  death  we  are 
reatored  to  the  divine  favor,  and  through  him  we  have 
received  reconciliation,  that  is,  are  pardoned  and  justified." 
How  then  does  '^  the  justification  of  sinnera  on  the  ground  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ"  follow  as  a  logical  consequence 
of  this,  which  is  identically  the  samej  not  a  (liferent  and 
dependent  truth?  or  how  is  this  truth  that  men  are  justified 
solely  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  illustrated  by  what  Dr. 
Hodge  holds  to  be  the  teaching  of  vs.  12-21 :  namely,  that 
^as  by  the  offence  of  one  all  die,  so  by  the  righteousness  of 
one,  as  many  are  justified,  as  arejvstified  /"  Dr.  H.  makes 
the  stateinent  a  mere  tautology,  instead  of  a  logical  illustra- 
tion. Ai«  rm0f  clearly  therefore  is  not  illative,  but  simply 
points  to  that  which  follows,  as  the  reason  of  the  rejoicing 
in  Ood,  in  addition  to  other  grounds  of  joy,  of  which  the 
tpoede  speaks,  v.  11,  and  is  properly  rendered  not  by  where- 
fcre^  which  implies  that  what  follows  vs.  12-21  is  a  logical 
0(»ifleqiience  of  what  precedes ;  but  hj—for  this^  or  for  this 
rmson.  ^^  And  not  only  tliat,  but  we  also  rcgoice  in  God,  on 
aooonnt  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have 
already  received  the  reconciliation,  for  this :  as  by  one 
offence,  a  sentence  came  upon  all  men  of  condemnation  to 
death ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  a  sentence  came  upon  all 
men  of  restoration  to  life,  or  acquittal  from  deatli."  The 
text  should  therefore  be  differently  pointed.  Am  tmto, 
instead  of  beginning  a  new  proposition,  is  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  words  that  precede  it,  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  semicolon ; — Mimvx^i^^t  *  *  ^tf  ^*(S  Im  tA  xv^Uv  nfutt  'intr^z 

mi^mmsv  ^  mftm^tm — ^x.  r.  A. 

That  it  is  not  iUatvoe  in  the  sense  of  wherefore  or  th^re- 
fcre^  to  indicate  that  what  follows  is  a  logical  consequence 
0^  or  illnstrative  of  truths  established  by  a  preceding  train 
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of  reasoning,  is  clear,  moreover,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  never 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  that  relation ;  but  in  every 
instance  of  its  occnrrence,  in  which  it  refers  to  something 
that  precedes  it,  it  is  to  the  proposition  or  statement  that 
is  immediately  before  it,  and  its  office  is  to  indicate  that  the 
fact  or  truth  expressed  in  that  statement,  is  the  ground  or 
occasion  of  the  act,  purpose^  or  consequence  which  it  is  de- 
clared is  to  follow.  As  Matt.  xix.  2,  Herod  said  of  Christ: 
^' Tills  is  John  the  Baptist,  lie  is  raised  from  the  dead,  m) 
itii  T«t;T«,  and  for  this  the  miracles  are  wrought  by  him.* 
Here  the  reference  of  itm  rwrg  is  to  the  proposition  that 
immediately  precedes  it,  and  its  function  is  to  indicate  that 
the  affirmed  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  was  the 
reason  that  miraculous  powers  were  exerted  by  him.  Also 
John  i.  31 :  ^^  And  I  knew  him  not;  but  that  he  might  be 
manifested  to  Israel ;  itm  tout*,  for  this,  I  come  baptizing 
with  water."  Here  the  announcement  and  indication  of 
Christ  to  the  Israelites,  is  given  by  im  rwv^  as  the  reason  of 
John's  ministry  as  his  herald.  It  is  used  also  in  the  sense 
of  for  thisj  or  for  that  (Matt,  xxiii.  14,  34 ;  xxiv.  44 ):  "I 
have  married  a  wife,  «#w  ittk  T«or«,  and  for  that  I  cannot  come.** 
(John  ix.  23 ;  xiii.  11 ;  xix.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30.) 

In  otheiF  passages  it  is  used  in  the  same  relation  in  the 
sense  of  for  this  reason,  as  Eph.  v.  17:  "  See  ••»,  therefore^ 
that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  unwise,  but  as  wise, 
buying  the  season,  because  the  days  are  evil.  Aim  rmv^  for 
this  reason,  be  ye  not  unwise,  but  know  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is."  Here  the  days  being  evil,  is  given  by  im  rmv  as 
the  reason  that  the  Ephesians  should  not  live  in  ignorance 
of  their  duty,  but  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  divine  will.  So  also  Eph.  vi.  13,  where  the  fact  that 
our  conflict  is  with  principalities  and  powers  is  given  by  im 
TiTro,  as  a  reason  for  our  taking  the  whole  armor  of  GJod. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Col.  i.  9 ;  1  Thees.  ii.  13 ;  Heb. 
ii.  1 ;  Rom.  xiii.  6. 

In  other  instances  it  is  used  in  the  same  relation  in  the 
sense  of  in  respect  to  this,  or  in  reference  to  this,  John  v. 
15-18  :  "  And  the  man  went  and  told  the  Jews  that  Jeans 
is  the  person  who  made  him  whole.  x*i  iiik  r^ir^^  and  in 
reference  to  this  the  Jews  persecuted  Jesus  and  sought  to 
put  him  to  death,  M,  becatise  he  had  done  these  things  on 
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the  Sabbath."  Here  the  persecution  was  in  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  the  blind  man  to  sight ;  but  the  particular 
reason  of  it  was  that  he  had  wrought  the  mu*acle  on  the 
Sabbath.  ^'  And  Jesus  replied  to  them,  My  Father  worketh 
until  nowy  and  I  also  work.  Atk  t$Sv^  in  reference  to  this, 
ib,  therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  put  him  to  death, 
•TV,  becattee  he  had  not  only  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  also 
called  Gk>d  his  own  Fatlier,  making  himself  equal  to  Gk>d." 
Here  it  was  in  reference  to  his  justifying  himself  for  per- 
forming the  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  that  they  sought  the 
more  to  put  him  to  death,  while  the  particular  reason  was, 
that  he  called  God  his  Father,  and  made  himself  equal  to  him. 
Bo  also  Matt  zviii.  23 :  ^'Atm  rwr«,  in  respect  to  this — the  duty 
of  foi^veness — ^the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  human  king 
who  wished  to  settle  accounts  with  his  servants"  (Luke  xi. 
49 ;  xii.  22 ;  John  vi.  65 ;  vii.  21). 

TbxiBj  in  all  these  instances,  that  to  which  hm  rwv  refers 
and  presents  as  the  reason  of  that  which  follows,  is  the  fact, 
truth,  or  statement  of  the  sentence  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes it;  not  a  point  or  doctrine  established  by  a  preceding 
train  of  reasoning ;  and  the  connexion  between  that  which 
precedes  and  that  which  follows,  is  in  each  instance  simply 
a  connexion  of  natural  consequence,  of  divine  purpose,  of 
human  volition,  or  of  some  other  cause  or  reason  of  that 
kind ;  not  a  logical  connexion ;  as  of  an  inference  from  a 
premise.  There  is  no  argument  in  any  of  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred ;  but  only  a  statement  of  facts,  and 
the  oonnexions  that  subsist  between  them  in  the  agency  of 
Qod  and  man  and  the  events  of  providence ;  and  those  con- 
nexions are  precisely  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  express 
by  the  equivalent  terms  of  our  language,  for  thaty  for  thxit 
reaeanj  in  respect  to  that.  Thus,  we  say,  the  earth's  axis 
stands  at  an  angle  with  the  ecliptic ;  for  that  reason,  in  our 
latitude  the  days  are  longer  tlian  twelve  liours  when  the 
earth  is  wheeling  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  and  shorter  when 
it  is  passing  through  another.  There  are,  in  our  climate, 
great  variati(Mis  in  the  temperature;  and  for  that  reason  differ- 
ent dresses  are  worn  at  different  seasons,  and  artillcial 
means  are  employed  at  one  time  to  warm  the  dwellings,  and 
at  another  to  make  them  cool.  Bonaparte  was  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  for  Uiat  reason  the  French  people 
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ed  to  uphold  him  J  and  lie  was  obliged  to  abdicate.    In 
c  sentoiiet^s  there  surely  is  do  logie^    Tljere  is  do  device- 
of  fin  iiift^renee  from  a  premise.    There  i^  Bimply  a 
^meiit  that  a  fact  in  mie  sphere  i&  the  reason  or  occaAiOD 
not  her  fact  in  another.    Hie  connexion  in  one  case  is  a 
:;ii!al  one ;  in  the  others  a  Yoluntary  one ;  but  still  a  can- 
(in  of  external  acts,  not  of  reasoning :  jet  the  phrase, ^issr 
reason  J  used  in  them,  is  an  exact  equi%'aleut  to  ^j«  t««^| 
le  passages  to  wiiich  we  have  referred ;  and  to  aa&ign  to 
«rj  a  Logical  funetioii  in  them,  is  as  mistaken  and  absurd 
were  to  asai^o  to  the  worda^yor  thcU  reason j  tbat  offi^ 
iO  others. 

here  are  several  cases,  however,  in  which  that  to  which 
•?T*  referSj  follows,  instead  of  preceding  it,  aa  Joha  viiL 
^'  He  who  is  of  God,  hears  the  words  of  God,     Atm  t »n^ 
his  reason  ye  hear  not,  #t/,  hecause  ye  are  not  of  GodJ^ 
e  that  to  which  J/«  **«t#  refers  as  tlie  cause  of  their  not 
'in^^  Go  J,  follows  instead  of  preceding  ^m  t##t*.     Its  offic*^ 
111  lily,  therefore,  is  not  illative.     Tliere  is  no  logic  in  the 
ment.     In  reasoning,  the  inference  is  not  placed  before 
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of  it  llieir  not  knowing  or  recognising  Ood's  children,  was 
A  fiwt,  not  a  mere  logical  inference  from  their  ignorance  of 
God  m  a  premise.  To  assign  to  iA  r^rr*,  for  ttiis  reason,  an 
lUatiTe  office  here,  is  as  false  and  absurd  as  it  were  to  assert 
that  inasmnch  as  the  snccession  of  daj  and  night  is  a  con- 
seqnoioe  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  therefore  that 
sncccarion  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  eartli's  diurnal 
revolatlon. 

niere  are  several  passages,  also,  in  which  the  reason  to 
which  ifi  Tiftr*  refers,  is  not  only  placed  after  it^  but  lay  in 
some  ftiture  anticipated  act  or  effect,  not  in  something  that 
draady  bad  existence.  Thus  Kom.  iv.  16,  it  is  said  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham  :  "  For  this  reason  it  was  of  faith,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  of  grace.^  As  its  being  by  faith  was 
thus  in  order  to  an  end,  its  bfeing  by  faith  cannot  have  been 
a  logical  consequence  of  that  end.  Tliat  were  to  make  the 
conaequence  an  antecedent  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
seeared.  Bo  also,  2  Cor.  xiii.  10:  ^'For  this  reason 
I  write  these  diings  being  absent,  that  when  present  I  may 
not  act  severely  with  the  power  which  the  Lord  has  given 
me  in  order  to  upbuilding,  and  not  to  overturning."  As 
fliat  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  be  a  consequence  of  his 
irritiiig,  his  writing  was  not  9  logical  consequence  of  that 
eflfect  Bo  rfso,  Tim.  i.  16  :  "  But  for  this  reason  I  was  the 
rabject  of  mercy,  thai  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  mani- 
fest all  long^uffering  for  a  pattern  of  those  who  are 
hereafter  to  believe  on  him  unto  eternal  life."  As  his 
obtaining  mercy  was  in  order  to  his  exhibiting  an  example 
to  other  believers  of  patient  endurance  of  all  forms  of  evil 
from  men,  it  cannot  have  been  a  logical  consequence  of  his 
exhibiting  that  example.  And  so  also,  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  and 
Heb«  ix.  16.  And  to  tins  class  belongs  the  passage  Rom. 
V.  11.  Hie  only  point  in  which  its  use  here  diflPers  from  f|| 
ordinary  nsage  is,  that  the  fact  to  which  it  refers  as  the  rea- 
son of  the  rejoicing  in  God,  is  stated  after  hm  rmir*^  as  in 
BoDL  iv.  16,  2  Cor.  xiii.  10,  and  the  other  passages  last 
mentioned,  instead  of  preceding  it. 

All  the  other  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament belong  to  one  of  the  classes  we  have  enumerated. 
The  fancy  that  it  is  ever  used  illatively,  or  in  a  logical  rela- 
tion, is  thns  wholly  groundless.    Equally  mistaken  is  the 
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ion  also  of  Schott  and  others,  tbat  it  is  a  mere  formula  of 

tisUiou  fri^to  one  topic  to  another,  like  our  tdso.   It  never 

Is  either' of  those  offices,  and  has  no  adaptation  to  them, 

ere  is  no  instance  of  it^  use  in  an  argument.     Its  sole 

letion  is  to  indicate  the   connexion  betM'een  yacts  and 

\nis^  and  it  i^  always  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  botli 

ts  or  events ;  usually  the  fact  to  which  it  refers  as  tiie 

son  of  tliat  which  it  explains,  is  stated  in  the  sentence 

|U  imtncd lately  precedes  it ;  and  that  only  which  it  ei- 

inSj  or  accounts  for,  follows  it.     In  Jiom.  v.  11,  however, 

1  there  ai^e  other  like  instances,  the  fact  which  it  gives  m 

rciison  of  the  apostle's  rejoicing  in  God  for  a  consideratioii 

had  not  before  mentioned,  follows  it^  rtZr^^  and  is  the  re- 

iso  of  tlie  race,  by  Christ,  from  death  and  the  sentaoce  to 

th  brought  on  them  by  Adam,    This  is  not  merely  proba- 

;  it  is  indisputably  certain.    As  its  speci&c  and  sole  office 

lo  indicate  the  fact  or  ©vent  which  is  the  reason  of  another 

t  or  event  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  and  as  the  fact  oa 
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Bat  ihongh  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  fact  to  which  ii^  r*ur% 
refers  as  the  gronnd  of  the  rejoicing  in  God  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  (y.  11),  is  that  effect  of  Christ's  death  on  the 
race  as  depicted  in  the  verses  12-21,  that  follow ;  is  it  cer* 
tain  that  tiie  effect  of  Christ's  death  as  the  second  Adam  to' 
which  it  refers,  is  the  restoration  or  release  of  the  race  from 
the  corporeal  death  to  which  they  were  sentenced  because 
of  the  first  Adam's  fall — and  not,  as  Dr.  Hodge  and  others 
conceive — the  saving  j  nstili cation  of  believers  ?  We  answer, 
it  is  indabitably  the  former.  That  is  not  onlj  the  clear  im- 
port of  the  passa^^,  but  it  is  the  only  construction  it 
admits. 

1.  llie  effect  of  Christ's  obedience,  which  the  apostle  con- 
tnsts  with  the  effect  of  Adam's  fall,  takes  place  as  a  direct 
and  necessary  consequence  of  it,  without  any  dependence 
(» the  acts  of  men,  precisely  as  the  subjection  to  death  by 
Adam's  fall  takes  place  necessarily  and  unavoidably,  to 
ihem.  There  is  no  hint  that  it  has  any  dependence  on  their 
agency,  any  more  than  their  sentence  to  death  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression  has.  They  are  absolutely 
passive  in  regard  to  it.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it 
takes  place  by  a  divine  constitution,  and  is  the  effect  of  a 
sentence  or  judicial  act  on  the  part  of  God.  As  by  the 
disobedience  of  one  man  all  are  constituted  sinners ;  that  is, 
pronomiced  by  a  judicial  act,  obnoxious  to  death,  the  penalty 
of  Adam's  sin ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  all  are  consti- 
tated  just — ^that  is,  declared  by  a  judicial  act  to  be  entitled 
to  be  freed  from  that  death.  And  as  by  one  offence  it  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation  to  corporeal  death,  so  also  by 
one  righteousness  it  came  upon  all  men  to  an  acquittal  from 
death  unto  life ;  that  is,  to  a  sentence  assigning  them  to  a 
corporeal  life.  This  cannot  be  their  saving  justification, 
therefore,  as  that  does  not  take  place  by  a  general  judicial 
sentence  in  respect  to  all  who  are  saved,  and  without  any 
reference  to  their  agency.  A  specific  acceptance  of  Christ 
as  their  Bedeemer,  is  a  condition  of  their  justification. 
Pardon  and  acceptance  are  by  faith,  a  resurrection  from 
death  is  not. 

2.  It  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  that  from  which  the  race 
is  here  represented  as  freed  by  Christ,  is  identically  that  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  Adam.    Tliis  is  seen  from  tlie 
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statement  that  as  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man,  the 
many  were  constituted  sinners ;  that  is,  were  brought  into 
a  state  in  which  they  were  to  be  treated  as  sinners,  by  being 
sabjected  to  corporeal  death,  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin ;  so 
by  the  obedience  of  the  one  man,  the  many  were  consti- 
tnted  just ;  tliat  is,  brought  into  a  state  in  which  they  are  to 
be  treated  as  entitled  to  be  freed  from  that  penalty.  The 
effect  of  Olirist's  obedience  contemplated  in  this  compari- 
son, is  thus  simply  the  converse  of  die  effect  of  Adam's  dis- 
obedience ;  precisely  as  being  declared  just  in  respect  to  a 
specific  offence,  is  the  converse  of  being  condemned  as 
gnilty  of  it.  As  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  was  to  bring  on 
them  a  sentence  of  corporeal  death  as  thongli  they  had 
themselves  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit ;  so  the  effect  of  Qirist't 
obedience  in  their  stead  which  is  here  contemplated,  is 
simply  to  reverse  that  doom,  and  bring  on  them  a  sentence 
to  corporeal  life,  precisely  as  though  Adam  had  not  sub- 
jected them  to  that  penalty.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  1  Oor. 
XV.  22,  where  it  is  formally  declared  that  as  by  Adam  all 
die,  so  also  by  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  Their  being 
constituted  just,  theretbre,  cannot  be  a  saving  justification 
from  all  sin,  as  that  is  not  an  exact  converse  of  the  effeet  of 
Adam's  sin. 

3.  As  it  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin^ 
with  which  it  is  here  compared,  it  cannot  be  anything  ebo 
than  a  deliverance  from  corporeal  death,  inasmuch  as  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin,  with  which  it  is  contrasted,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  subjection  of  the  race  to  that  death.  The  word 
death.  Dr.  Ilodge,  Professor  Stuart, Tlioluck,  and  many  othera 
regard  as  used  here  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  for  all  the 
corporeal  evils  that  result  from  the  fall — such  as  wealmeas^ 
weariness,  pain,  and  sickness,  as  well  as  literal  death.  But 
tliat  is  undoubtedly  mistaken.  It  is  that  deatli  which  was 
threatened  to  Adam  as  the  penalty  that  should  be  inflicted 
on  him  if  he  should  transgress,  which  was  a  literal  oop* 
poreal  death,  by  wliich  his  body  should  return  to  the  dust 
out  of  which  it  was  taken.  It  is  contradictory  to  the  laws 
of  language  and  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  term,  in  that 
first  instance  of  its  use  in  the  first  law  imposed  on  man,  was 
employed  by  a  metaphor  founded  on  analogies  that  were  not 
to  exist  uutil  the  law  had  been  broken  and  the  penalty  in- 
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enrred.  Wherever  it  is  used  by  a  metaphor,  the  figure  is 
fbanded  on  this  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  and  is  a 
mere  traiMfer  of  it  to  analogous  penal  eirils  that  rasnlt  to  the 
SDul,  er  to  the  whole  being  fW>m  sinning;  as  when  the 
pvniahment  or  misery  to  which  the  nnholy  are  to  be  con- 
iigeed  after  they  have  been  raised  from  corporeal  death,  is 
edled  the  second  death. 

4.  That  it  is  simply  corporeal  death,  is  clear  also  from  the 
passage  (vs.  12-14)  which  defines  it  as  the  death  that  entered 
by  eia,  and  reigned  from  Adam  onward  even  over  those 
^o  bad  Hot  sinned  after  the  simiiitnde  of  Adam^s  tran»' 
gressioB,  that  is,  of  those  who  had  not  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death  by  their  own  act,  sach  as  infants,  who  suffered  no 
penal  evil  exoept  simple  corporeal  death.  It  is  simply  the 
aataral  death  direatened  to  Adam,  and  accomplished  on 
Idm  when  he  returned  to  dust,  and  brou^t  by  him  on  all 
kiB  posterity;  not  a  metaphorical  death  which  was  not 
threatened  to  him,  and  is  not  inflicted  on  others  on  the 
ground  of  his  transgression. 

5.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  representation  (1  Oor.  xv.  21, 
SS),  that  the  death  which  is  brought  upon  all  by  Adam 
is  that  natural  death,  from  which  there  is  to  be  a  resurrec- 
tion to  life  by  Christ  ^^  Since  death  is  by  man,  so  also  by 
man  is  tlw  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  by  Adam  all 
die,  ae  also  by  Christ  all  shaD  be  made  alive.''  The  death 
danoted  in  these  passages  is  indisputably  the  same,  and  is 
HMre  natural  death,  or  the  death  of  the  body.  As  there- 
fire  tiM  effect  of  Christ's  death  contrasted  with  it  (Rom.  v. 
tt-91)  is  like  this  (1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22),  the  mere  opposite  of 
the  effect  of  Adam's  fall,  it  is  a  mere  release  from  corporeal 
daafh^  and  not  a  saving  justification  from  sin. 

C  This  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  tliat  tlie  effect  of 
Ghrist^s  death  is  eoextensive  with  the  effect  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  with  which  it  is  contrasted,  and  reaches  to  all  mea. 
^  For  as  by  one  offence  [a  sentence  came]  upon  all  men  to 
oondemnation  [to  death],  so  by  one  obedience  [a  sentence 
came]  upon  all  men  unto  an  acquittal  to  lite."  Here  the 
parties  to  whom  the  offence  and  the  obedience  carry  their 
several  eiEscts,  are  represented  to  be  identically  the  same, 
and  all  men,  that  is,  the  whole  race,  absolutely  and  with- 
out exception.   The  co-extensiveness  of  the  effect  of  Adam's 
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sin  and  Christ'ii  obedience  is  exhibited  also  in  the  corre- 
sponding terms  •#  wxxu  (vs.  15  and  19).  They  hare  identi- 
<MJly  the  same  meaning  in  both  sides  of  the  parallel,  and 
denote  the  whole  human  race,  without  exception.  Ag  it  is 
a  sentence  to  life  which  Christ's  obedience  brings  to  all 
men,  it  must  be  to  a  corporeal  life,  not  a  spiritual  life,  or  lift 
of  renovation  and  salvation,  inasmuch  as  all  the  race  are 
not  made  by  Christ's  obedience  partakers  of  a  spiritoal 
life. 

7.  This  is  clear  also  from  tite  terms  timmmftm  and  itnmmm. 
LommftM  denotes  a  eentenoe  qfaoquittaly  or  vindication  from 
a  charge  or  sentence ;  not  forgiveness  and  acceptance,  whidi 
constitute  a  saving  justification ;  and  itummra  (#«f,  denotes  a 
sentence  declaring  one  entitled  to  life.  But  such  a  sentence 
is  wholly  different  from  a  saving  justification,  whidi  is  a 
judicial  pardon  and  acceptance  on  account  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness ;  not  a  sentence  to  life,  not  even  a  spiritual  life ;  as 
it  is  consequent  on  the  commencement  of  a  spiritual  life  by 
renovation  and  faith  in  Christ 

8.  And  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  representation  by 
the  apostle  that  the  grace  which  Qod  confers  on  those  who 
are  redeemed  through  Christ,  greatly  transcends  that  effect 
of  his  death  which  he  is  contrasting  with  the  effect  of  Adam^ 
fall.  His  aim  in  the  parenthesis  (vs.  15-17)  is  to  preclude  hie 
readers  from  imagining  that  the  gracious  gift  to  the  raee 
through  Christ,  which  he  compares  to  the  effect  of  Adam^ 
fall,  includes  all  the  gracious  effects  of  Christ's  death ;  sad 
he  expressly  specifies  (v.  17)  the  gift  oi  justification  or  riglil. 
eousness  which  they  receive  who  are  to  reign  for  ever  in  life 
through  Christ,  as  a  gift  that  is  in  excess  of  the  effect  of  ChrislVi 
death,  which  he  contrasts  with  the  effect  of  Adam's  fall.  Thia 
is  undoubtedly  the  oflSce  of  vs.  15-17.  Tlie  apostle  had  stated 
the  first  side  of  the  comparison  (vs.  12-14),  the  subjection  of 
all  by  Adam  to  corporeal  death ;  he  completes  the  compari- 
son (vs.  18, 19) :  "  Tlierefore  then  as  by  one  offence,  sentence 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  to  natural  death,  so  by 
one  obedience  it  came  upon  all  men  to  an  acquittal  to  life.'* 
But  to  guard  against  the  inference  that  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death  are  limited  to  the  mere  deliverance  of  the 
race  from  the  corporeal  death  brought  on  it  by  Adam,  he 
(in  vs.  15-17)  shows  that  it  is  the  means  of  greater  grace — 
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jiffi  towards  all,  in  granting  them  aseason  of  probation  ortrial 
whether  they  will  retnm  to  God,  offering  to  them  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  and  employing  means  to  instruct,  con- 
Tince,  and  bring  them  to  repentance  and  faith ;  and  next^  in 
the  actual  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  renewing  power  to 
Tast  mnltitndee,  justification  through  faith,  and  exaltation 
to  an  immortal  life  of  holiness  and  blessedness  in  his  king- 
dom. As  these  gifts  are  an  excess  beyond  the  effect  of 
Christ's  death,  which  is  contrasted  with  tiiat  of  Adam's  sin, 
fliat  effect  cannot  be  the  saving  justification  of  men,  nor  can 
it  inclnde  it.  It  is  only  a  release  of  the  race  from  the  sen- 
tence to  corporeal  death. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  a^ed :  If  the  effect  of  Christ's 
obedience,  which  the  apostle  compares  with  that  of  Adam's 
fidl,  is  what  we  represent,  why  did  he  not  use  the  same 
terms,  mmwrm^n  pfsf MT,  to  signify  it,  as  in  1  Cor.  xy.  21 1  We 
answer,  those  terms  are  not  sufSciently  comprehensive  for 
flie  effect  of  which  he  is  here  treating.  They  denote  only  the 
mode  in  which  those  who  have  actually  suffered  death,  are 
to  be  released  from  it.  But  all  have  not  heretofore  actually 
snffered,  all  are  not  hereafter  to  suffer  the  death  to  which 
they  are  sentenced  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  Enoch  and  Elijah 
were  translated  ages  ago.  Many  of  the  living  at  Christ's 
coming  are  to  be  clianged  from  mortal  to  immortal ;  while 
during  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth  with 
the  glorified  saints,  there  is  to  be  no  more  death,  but  the 
iriioie  of  the  holy  are  to  be  changed,  it  would  seem,  to  imr 
mortal  (Rev.  xxi.  3,  4) :  and  finally,  at  the  resurrection  of 
die  unholy  after  the  thousand  years,  death  itself  is  to  be  abo- 
lished, and  all  who  come  into  existence  thereafter,  through 
the  round  of  endless  years,  are  to  be  directly  and  absolutely 
exempted  by  the  work  of  Christ  from  liability  to  death,  much, 
probably,  as  they  would  have  been  had  Adam  not  sinned. 
To  signify  this  universal  deliverance  of  the  race  from  cor- 
poreal death,  whatever  may  be  the  form  in  which  it  is  to 
take  place,  in  immmTSf  («»«(,  a  judgment  of  life;  an  acquittal 
to  life;  that  is,  of  which  life  is  the  end  and  effect,  was  chosen; 
which  comprehends  the  whole  effect,  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  accomplished. 

But,  if  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  race  from  the  sen- 
tence of  death  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  obedience,  then  he 
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miut  have  obeyed  and  suffered  lor  all,  and  must  therefore 
have  acted  in  his  obedience  and  death  as  the  representative 
of  all.  Most  certainly.  And  that  is  as  clearly  and  farm- 
ally  affirmed  in  these  passages,  as  langnsge  can  express  it 
It  is  as  specifically  declared,  that  by/  the  obedience  of  one 
sentence  came  upon  all  men  to  a  judgment  of  li£9 — that  is, 
a  sentence  of  acquittal  from  death  and  title  to  life  ;  as  it  is, 
that  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  sentence  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation  to  corporeal  death.  It  is  as  express- 
ly declared,  that  by  the  obedience  of  one,  •$  wxmi^  the 
many,  were  constituted  just — ^that  is,  were  pronounced  by  a 
judicial  sentence,  unobnoxious  to  death  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin ;  as  it  is,  that  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man, 
the  many  were  constituted  sinners;  that  is,  obnoxious  to 
natural  deaths  because  of  that  man's  sin.  It  is  as  expressly 
declared  also  (Cor.  xv.  81, 22),  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  universally,  is  by  means  of  man ;  as  it  is,  that  death 
is ;  and  tluit  wmwrti^  all  shall  be  made  alive  by  Christ,  as  it  is 
that  Mf  TK,  all  die  by  means  of  Adam.  And  this  co-extensive- 
ness  of  Jiis  representative  office  with  that  of  Adam,  is  taught 
in  many  other  passages,  and  is  the  clear  and  only  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  Thus,  Heb.  ii.  9  :  ^<  We 
see  Jesus  made  lower  than  angels,  so  tliat  by  the  grace  of 
Gkxi  he  might  taste  death  for  every  one."  1  John  iL  2: 
**'  And  ho  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  onii 
only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world."  John  iii.  16 :  ^'  For 
Qod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  bat 
have  everlasting  life."  He  was  given  for  the  whole  world 
in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  is  requisite  to  the  salvationi 
of  any  one  through  him,  but  faith ;  that  is,  a  specific  accep* 
tance  of  him  as  a  Saviour,  by  his  obedience  and  death,  and 
the  gift  of  that  faith  by  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  and  infallible  conse- 
quence of  Christ's  death,  but  is  determined  by  divine  sove- 
reignty. The  difficulty  Dr.  Hodge,  and  others,  here  feel 
in  regard  to  the  divine  truth  and  justice,  is  not  evaded  by 
the  supposition,  that  Christ's  death  was  only  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  made  efficacious  by  the  Spirit ;  for  how  then  is  it 
to  be  accounted  for  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  for  all; 
that  salvation  is  offered  to  all  through  his  blood ;  that  all  are 
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r^uirod  to  accept  him  as  their  Saviour  and  trust  him  for 
redemption ;  and  tliat  those  who  do  not,  are  to  be  condemn- 
ed for  their  rejection  of  him?  To  suppose  that  God  thua 
requires  men  to  act  in  relations  to  Christ  that  do  not  exist, 
to  believe  declarations  that  are  not  true,  to  accept  offers, 
and  rest  on  promises  that  cannot  be  verified,  is  directly  to 
impeach  his  rectitude.  We  know  that  such  procedure  can- 
not  consist  with  truth  and  righteousness  ;  while  we  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact,  that  all  are  not  saved 
tboogh  Christ  died  for  all ;  that  it  is  consistent  with  divine 
truth  and  justice,  tliat  some  should  not  behaved,  notwith^ 
rtanding  Christ  died  for  tliem.  Sut  Dr.  Hodge  holds  tliat 
Christ  did,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  relation,  or  to  certain  ends, 
die  for  all.    Thus  he  says : — 

•*  Thare  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  it  is  scriptural  to  say 
tint  Christ  died  for  all  men.  This  is  very  different  from  saymg 
tkat  he  died  equaify  for  all  nMD,  or  that  his  death  had  no  other 
reference  to  those  who  are  saired  than  it  had  to  those  who  are 
lost.  To  die /or  one  is  to  die  for  his  benefit.  As  Christ's  death 
has  benefited  the  whole  world,  prolonged  the  probation  of  men, 
secured  for  them  innumerable  blessings,  provided  a  righteous- 
ness sufficient  and  suitable  for  all,  it  may  be  said  that  he  died 
for  aU.**— P.  149. 

Aooording  to  this  view,  then,  Christ  must  have  died  for 
all  in  respect  to  all  those  ends  or  effects  which  actually 
result  to  them  from  his  death.  As  then  all  who  die  are 
iadabitably  to  be  raised  fVom  the  dead ;  and  as  we  are  ex- 
presely  told  (1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22)  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead-^without  any  exception — ^is  by  means  of  Christ,  as 
death  itself  is  by  means  of  Adam ;  and  that  as  by  Adam  all 
who  die,  die,  so  by  Christ  all  who  die  shall  be  made  alive, 
by  a  resurrection ;  Dr.  Hodge  mnst  concede  that  Christ 
died  for  all,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  secure  their  release  from 
the  sentence  to  death  brought  on  them  by  Adam'ls  sin. 

Bom.  v.  11-*21,  then,  not  only  does  not  exhibit  Christ  as 
having  died  only  for  those  who  are  saved,  nor  admit  that 
construction,  but  it  explicitly  exhibits  his  obedience  as  the 
ground  of  the  release  of  all  men  from  the  sentence  to  death 
brought  on  them  by  Adam ;  and  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  fact  Dr.  H.  concedes  in  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted, 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  died  for 
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all  mankind,  at  least  in  respect  to  those  ends  or  effects 
which  result  to  all  of  them  from  his  death ;  of  which  one 
of  special  moment  indisputably,  of  immeasurable  signifi- 
cance, is  the  resurrection  to  a  new  corporeal  life  of  all  who 
undergo  the  penalty  of  death. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  resurrection  of  which  the  apoa- 
tie  treats  (1  Cor.  xy.  21,  22),  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
universally.  The  terms  are  explicit,  and  all-comprehensive. 
There  is  no  exegetical  or  doctrinal  reason  for  limiting  them 
to  believers.  Such  a  limitation  cannot  be  put  on  them 
except  by  mere  yiolence,  and  it  is  as  untheological  as  it  is 
ungrammatical ;  for  on  what  ground  are  the  unholy  dead 
to  be  raised,  if  it  be  not  because  of  the  obedience  and  death 
of  Christ,  as  the  redemptive  head  of  the  race  !  Their  resur- 
rection  will  be  a  release  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  inflicted 
because  of  Adam's  transgression.  How  can  they  be  re* 
leased  from  that  penalty  if  it  bainot  through  a  substitute 
who  died  in  their  placet  If  they  can  be  delivered  from 
death  without  a  mediator  who  dies  for  them,  why  might 
not  the  holy  be  raised  from  death  without  the  death  of  a 
substitute  in  their  place  t  And  if  they,  or  the  unholy,  can 
be  released  from  one  penalty  of  sin  without  a  mediator  who 
obeys  and  dies  in  their  place,  why  might  they  not  from 
others  ?  The  supposition  of  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy 
dead  to  a  new  corporeal  life,  independently  of  Christ's  obe- 
dience and  deatli,  tlius  implies  that  there  is  no  neceeei^  of 
his  mediation  in  order  to  the  deliverance  of  men  from  the 
curse  of  sin,  and  is  fraught  with  the  subversion  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  the  whole  government  of  Gk>d ;  for  how 
can  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  or  any  other 
penalty  be  justified,  if  it  may  be  remitted  consistently  with 
the  Divine  perfections,  without  an  expiation  I  The  resur- 
rection of  the  unholy  undoubtedly,  therefore,  has  its  ground 
in  the  death  of  Christ  as  truly  and  absolutely  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  holy  has ;  and  thence,  as  all  are  to  be  raised 
by  Christ,  and  because  of  his  death  for  them,  the  apoatle 
indisputably,  in  declaring  that  as  all  die  by  Adam,  so  all 
shall  be  made  alive  by  Christ,  declares  that  the  unholy  aa 
well  as  the  holy  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  by  him ;  and 
he  is  accordingly  treating  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
universally. 
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We  now  proceed  to  show  that  Dr.  Hodge  is  mistaken 
also  in  the  representation  that  the  whole  of  tlie  dead  are  to 
be  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  after  the  millennium.  He 
says  on  verse  28:  "But  every  man  in  his  own  order. 
Christ  the  first-fruits :  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming." 

"  In  his  own  order.  The  word  ra/yiua  is  properly  a  concrete 
term,  meaning  a  band,  as  of  soldiers.  If  this  he  insisted  upon 
here,  then  Paul  considers  the  hosts  of  those  that  rise  as  divided 
into  different  cohorts  or  companies ;  first  Christ,  then  his  people, 
then  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  the  word  is  used  by  later  writers 
....  in  the  sense  of  ragif,  order  of  succession.  And  this  best 
Boits  the  context,  for  Christ  is  not  a  band.  All  that  Paul  teaches 
ifl^  that,  although  the  resurrection  of  Christ  secures  that  of 
his  people,  the  two  events  are  not  contemporaneous.  First 
Christ,  then  those  who  are  Christ's.  There  is  no  intimation  of 
any  further  division  or  separation  in  time  in  the  process  of  the 
resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  the  people  of  Christ  is  to  take 
place  at  his  coming  (1  Thess.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  14-19). 

^^Then  (comcth)  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  when  ho  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power  (v.  24). 

"  This  is  a  very  difficult  passage,  and  the  interpretations  given 
of  it  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited.  The  first  question  is,  what 
18  the  end  here  spoken  off  The  common  answer  is,  that  it  is  the 
end  of  the  world.  That  is,  the  close  of  the  present  order  of 
things;  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  redemption.  .  .  . 

^  Many  commentators  understand  by  the  endj  the  end  of  the 
resurrection.  Tliat  work  they  say  is  to  be  accomplished  by  dis- 
tinct stages.  J^rst  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  then  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, then  that  of  the  wicked.  This  last  they  say  is  expressed  by, 
then  Cometh  the  end,  viz.  the  end  of  the  resurrection.  Against 
this  view,  however,  are  all  the  arguments  above  stated  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  the  end  means  the  end  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides the  doctrine  that  there  are  to  be  two  resurrections,  one  of 
the  righteous,  and  another  of  the  wicked,  the  latter  separated 
firom  the  former  by  an  unknown  period  of  time,  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  New  Testament,  unless  what  is  said  in  the  20th 
chapter  of  Revelation  teaches  that  doctrine.  Admitting  that  a 
twofold  resurrection  is  there  spoken  o^  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  transfer  firom  that  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  all  Paul's  repre- 
sentations of  the  subject.    If  that  &ct  was  revealed  to  John,  it 
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does  not  prove  that  it  was  revealed  to  Paul.  All  tbat  the  most 
stringent  doctrine  of  inspiration  requires  is,  that  the  passages 
should  not  contradict  each  other.  The  passage  in  Revelation, 
however,  is  altogether  too  uncertain  to  be  made  the  role  o£ 
inter|)retation  for  the  plainer  declarations  of  the  epistolary  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  doubt- 
ful in  the  former  should  be  explained  by  what  is  clearly  taught 
in  the  latter.  Secondly,  it  is  clearly  taught  in  the  gospels  and 
epistles  that  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked 
is  to  be  contemporaneous.  At  least  that  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  subject  is  always  presented.  He  element  of  tifne  ^e.  the 
chronological  succession  of  the  events)  may  indeed  in  those  repre> 
sentations  be  omitted,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But,  unless  it  can  be  proved  from  other 
sources,  that  events  that  are  foretold  as  contemporaneous,  or,  as 
following  the  one  the  other  in  immediate  succession,  are  in  &ot 
separated  by  indefinite  periods  of  time,  no  such  separation  can 
properly  be  assumed.  In  the  evangelists  and  the  epistles  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked  are  spoken 
of  as  contemporaneous,  and  ince  their  separation  in  time  is  no- 
where else  revealed,  the  only  proper  inference  is  that  they  are 
to  occur  together."— Pp.  326-328. 

In  regard  to  tliis,  we  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  Df. 
Hodge  mnst,  to  be  consistent  with  these  representations,  admit 
that  the  apostle  treats  verses  21-24  of  the  restirrectilan  of 
the  dead  universally ;  not  of  the  righteous  only.  For  as  the 
apostle  utters  nothing  indicating  that  the  resurrection  of 
which  he  is  liere  treating,  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous,  as  be  directly  declares  that  wmfra^  all  shall  be 
made  alive  by  Clirist ;  as  itifra^  all  die  by  Adam ;  and  as 
Dr.  H.  holds  tbat  all,  both  good  and  evil,  are  actually  to  be 
raised  at  the  same  moment^  and  regards  that  as  the  nsual 
representation  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  what  ground  can 
he  maintain  that  the  apostle  refers  only  to  the  righteous  in 
the  declaration,  ^^  tliat  as  death  is  by  m^n,  bo  also  by  man  ia  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  for  as  by  Adam  all  die,  so  also  by 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
unholy  ?  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  language,  the  subject,  or 
the  doctrine  to  prevent  it;  as  the  language  is  compreheusiTe 
of  the  whole  race,  and  cannot  be  limited  to  believers  only 
without  violence ;  why,  if  as  Dr.  H.  believes,  all  are  ac- 
tually to  be  raised  together  without  any  interval  or  discrimi- 
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nation  of  order,  should  not  the  apostle  be  regarded  as  treating 
of  the  resnrrection  of  all  t  The  attempt  to  restrict  the  resnr- 
Tection  which  the  passage  foretells  to  the  resurrection  of  a 
pftrt,i8  plainly,  on  Dr.  H/s  own  ground,  arbitrary  and  against 
the  apostle's  meaning,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

Li  the  next  place.  But  the  fact  established  in  the  fore- 
going  argument,  and  thus  virtually  conceded  by  Dr.  H.,  that 
the  apostle  treats  in  the  passage  of  the  resurrection  of 
mankind  nniversally,  makes  it  certain  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  evil  is  not  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  righteous ;  inasmuch  as  the  resurrection  of  the  bands 
into  which  they  are  to  be  distributed  according  to  their 
diaracter,  as  believers  or  unbelievers,  is  referred  to  different 
periodi.    Tiie  apostle's  language  is :  "^m^Mf  ym^  1$  Tf  "Atikft, 

li  if  lii^  riyfurrt :    mutmfxii  X^i^rii  ;    Iwntm  •}  r»v  X^trrm 
•f  tS  wm^prlm  mivZ  ;   fir«  r«  riA«i,  irm  wm^mitf  rif  fimrtXtimf  rtj^ 

vs)  r»*f  wUmt  mir»S,     "Erxt^r^t  ixU^i  xmrm^ytlrm  •  iifmrt,      ^^  For 

as  by  Adam  all  die,  so  by  Christ  shidl  all  be  made  alive. 
Bat  every  one  in  his  own  band :  the  first  Clirist ;  afterward 
fhey  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming ;  after  that  the  last 
Imnd,  when  he  shall  deliver  the  kingdom  to  God  even  the 
Fafiher,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  antho- 
rity  and  power.  For  he  must  reign,  until  he  shall  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  put 
down  (abrogated)  is  death." 

Now  as  the  resnrrection  here  foreshown  (r.  22)18  the  resur- 
rection of  mankind  universally  that  die ;  and  as  those  who 
are  to  rise  are  to  be  distributed  into  separate  bands  and 
according  to  their  character,  as  is  shown  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tihoee  who  are  Christ's  in  a  band  by  themselves  at 
his  coming,  it  is  clear  that  the  nnholy  are  to  form  a  band 
by  themaelyes.  And  as  the  bands  are  to  rise  in  succession 
at  different  periods,  it  is  clear  that  the  band  of  the  nnholy  is 
to  rise  at  a  different  and  later  time  than  the  holy. 

That  the  nnholy  are  to  form  a  band  by  themselves  is  shown 
by  the  declaration,  ''All  shall  be  made  alive,  but  every  one 
in  his  own  band ;"  and  the  definition  of  the  first  band  as 
Chriati  perhaps  including  those  who  rose  with  him ;  and  of  the 
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second  as  consisting  of  those  who  are  Christ's.  As  the  un- 
holy are  not  included  in  the  second  band,  they  mnst  of 
course  form  another  band  by  themselTes ;  and  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  term  JtS — ^his  own  band,  which  doubtless 
means  the  band  to  which  he  belongs  by  his  character,  and 
the  nature  of  the  resurrection  he  is  to  receive.  Every  one 
who  is  Christ's  belongs  to  tlie  band  that  is  to  be  raised  in 
glory  and  admitted  to  immortal  life  in  his  kingdom,  and 
that  band  is  his  own  band ;  that  in  which  his  character  and 
relations  to  Clirist  place  him.  Every  one  who  is  not  Christ^s, 
belongs  to  the  band  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  who  are  to  be  raised  to  shame  and 
contempt  That  is  the  host  in  which  his  character  and  re- 
lations to  Christ  place  him.  It  is  as  clear,  therefore,  from 
the  distribution  of  them  which  is  to  take  place  into  bands 
according  to  their  character  and  the  nature  of  the  resurrection 
of  which  they  are  to  be  the  subjects,  that  the  unhcdy  are  to 
form  a  band  by  themselves,  as  it  is  that  the  holy  are,  who  it 
is  expressly  shown  are  to  be  raised  as  a  band  by  themselves 
at  Christ's  coming. 

Dr.  Hodge,  however,  thinks  f^y^ui,  though  properly  mean- 
ing a  Jxmd^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  r«gi,  order  of  eiucoeeeiony 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  that  sense  in  a  later  age,  and  that 
Christ  is  not  a  band.  But  that  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense, 
band,  t.  e.  like  the  divisions  of  an  army — ^first  the  com- 
mander, next  a  body  of  troops  of  a  particular  kind,  then 
another  body  of  another  kind,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
To  suppose  that  it  denotes  a  mere  order  or  succession  of  Umey 
is  to  assigil  it  the  office  which  is  filled  by  mittt^fx^^  twrurm^  and 
iir«,  and  make  these  designations  of  successive  periods  a  mere 
tautology.  Instead  of  that,  the  office  of  riyiuM  is  to  in- 
dicate that  those  who  are  to  be  raised,  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed  into  divisions' according  to  their  character  and 
the  nature  of  the  resurrection  of  which  they  are  to 
be  the  subjects;  and  it  is  the  office  of  «r»^x^  <twrtirm^ 
and  fir«y  with  the  specifications  that  accompany  them,  to 
show  that  the  periods  when  those  several  bands  are  to  be 
raised  are  difierent,  and  separated  by  wide  intervals  fh>m 
each  other.  Those  who  are  Christ's,  are  to  rise,  not  only 
after  his  resurrection,  but  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries, 
at  his  second  coming;  while  the  last  band  is  not  only  to 
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rise  <{fter  that  epoch,  but  after  the  vast  period  denoted  by 
ihe  thoosand  y^ars  has  passed,  when  Christ  is  to  return  the 
loeptre  of  the  universe  to  the  Father,  and  retain  only  the 
empire  of  our  race.  Tmln  is  formed  from  the  same  theme 
as  rmy\i^  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  to  denote  the  ranks, 
cohorts,  and  bands  into  which  an  army,  or  body  of  troops, 
•iras  divided.  If  it  sometimes  had  the  secondary  meaning 
Dr.  H.  ascribes  to  it,  it  cannot,  on  his  theory  of  the  resur- 
rection, be  supposed  to  be  used  in  that  sense  here  ;  inas- 
much as  if,  according  to  him,  there  is  to  be  but  one  resur- 
rection hereafter,  then  there  is  no  order  of  succession  except 
between  Christ  and  the  race  generally,  who  are  to  be  raised 
at  one  and  the  same  period;  and  the  announcement,  that 
every  one  is  to  rise  in  his  own  order  of  succession,  would 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  resurrection  of  the  race  was 
to  take  place  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Such  an  an- 
DOiincement,  however,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle. 
It  coald  have  conveyed  no  information  to  the  Corinthians. 
He  had  before  stated,  and  they  knew  that  Christ  had  already 
riaen.  He  had  also  stated,  and  it  was  a  fact  wit|iin  their 
knowledge,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  race  was  to  take 
place  at  a  future  period.  It,  therefore,  cannot  have  been 
hk  object  in  declaring  that  every  one  was  to  rise  in  his  own 
order,  simply  to  announce  that  e&ch  one's  resurrection  was 
to  be  snlwequent  in  time  to  that  of  Christ  Dr.  Hodge's 
OQDBtruction  of  the  term,  thus,  if  legitimate,  implies  that  the 
rBBorrection  of  the  race  is  not  to  take  place  wholly  at  a  sin- 
1^  period,  but  is  to  be  distributed  at  least  to  two  periods  ; 
as  otherwise  the  announcement  that  each  is  to  rise  in  his 
own  order  of  succession,  would  have  conveyed  no  informa- 
tioD  to  'the  Corinthians.  Moreover,  if  the  term  niy^ut  is, 
translated  order  of  succession,  it  will  indicate  as  clearly  as 
though  it  were  directly  expressed,  that  the  persons  to  be 
riiaed  at  successive  periods  are  to  be  divided  into  different 
bands.  For  if  the  order  of  succession  d^iotes  a  succession  of 
time,  then  those  who  rise  at  one  time  will,  in  the  sense  of 
riyiuiy  band,  form  a  distinct  group  or  division  from  those 
who  rise  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  time.  And  finally,  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  r«  rrXi^,  the  last  band,  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  last  diviaibn  of  an  army,  as 
when  on  a  march,  the  remotest  division  from  die  centre  of 
VOL.  X. — vo.  n.  18 
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tlio  camp,  or  the  last  arrivod  and  joined  to  the  mainbody-*- 
legion,  cohort,  army.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  riyiutri  is  used 
to  denote  a  band,  or  division  of  persons,  while  Um  denotee, 
that  the  band  into  which  each  is  to  be  distributed,  is  that 
to  which  he  belongs  by  his  character  and  the  nature  of  thfi 
resurrection  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  subject  Christ  was 
first,  because  he  rose  on  grounds  peculiar  to  himself,  hav- 
ing died,  not  on  liis  own  account,  but  in  innocence,  and  as 
the  substitute  of  men,  and  because  he  rose  in  a  glory  and 
to  a  station  as  God-man  peculiar  to  himself;  next,  are  to  bQ 
those  who  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming,  because  they  are  )m^ 
and  because  they  are  to  be  raised  in  glory  like  Iiis,  and  to 
stations  in  his  everlasting  kingdom ;  and  finally,  the  unholy 
are  to  rise  at  a  later  period,  because  they  are  his  enemi68| 
and  are,  as  such,  to  rise  to  the  shame  and  dishonor  of  ail 
everlasting  exclusion  from  his  favor.  If,  as  Dr.  Hodg9 
thinks,  the  word  T«7^t«,  band,  cannot  be  applied  to  Chria^ 
because  he  is  not  a  band,  though  many,  the  evangelists  state^ 
were  raised  immediately  after  him,  and  were  doubtless  tli4 
captivity  or  captives  to  death  whom  ho  led  captive  on  his 
ascent  to  heaven — then  the  term  lxmrr$i  must  refer  exclu> 
sivcly  to  wmrrti^  the  all  who  are  to  be  made  alive  by  Christ: 
and  it  will  thence  result  with  equal  certainty,  that  viin^ 
the  all  whom  Clirist  is  to  make  aJive,  are  to  be  distributed 
into  two  divisions ;  for  how  else  can  every  one  rise  in  his 
own  particular  rank,  or  band,  in  contradistinction  from  ano- 
ther, if  there  is  no  particular  band  to  which  he  is  to  boloog 
in  distinction  from  another,  or  which  is  his  any  more  thaa 
it  is  every  other  individual's?  And  if  there  are  to  be  tWQ 
bands,  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the  persons  who 
belong  to  them,  and  the  resurrection  to  glory  or  to  dishonor 
which  is  to  be  their  lot,  then  it  is  certain,  also,  that  the  nn- 
holy  are  to  form  a  band  by  themselves,  precisely  as  those 
who  are  Christ's  are,  and  are  therefore  to  be  raised  at  g 
period  that  is  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  is  equally  certain,  also,  from  the  designations  of  timOi 
that  the  resurrection  of  these  bands  is  to  be  at  different  pe- 
riods. Tlie  terms  mwmfxi^  wlrm^  and  r7r«  are  designations  of 
times,  and  as  they  are  here  used,  of  times  that  are  in  a  seriek 
The  first,  Christ ;  which,  as  the  event  has  shown,  precedes 
that  next  in  order,  more  than  eighteen  centuries.    'iB.wtirg^ 
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afterwards,  they  that  are  Ohrist's  at  his  coming.    Efco,  after 
that — ^that  is,  at  a  still  later  period,  after  an  interval,  as  the 
Apocalypse  shows,  of  a  vast  round  of  ages,  «-•  r^o^,  the  last 
btnd  in  the  train.    Efra  as  clearly  designates  a  time  that  is 
sahseqnent  to  that  denoted  by  ^rsFra,  when  those  who  are 
Christ's  are  to  be  raised ;  as  inesira  denotes  a  time  that  is  sub- 
sequent to  Christ's  resurrection.    The  express  and  sole  office 
of  l€sft-a  is  to  show  that  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  is 
to  take  place  at  a  distance  from  Ciirist's  resurrection,  and 
diat  distance  is  defined  as  extending  to  his  coming  :  and 
die  express  office,  in  like  manner,  of  tiVa,  is  to  show  that  the 
resarrection  of  the  last  band  is  to  take  place  at  a  later  period 
dMa  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  ;  and  its  period  is  defined 
aithat  at  which  Christ,  having  put  down  fdl  his  enemies,  is 
todeliver  up  to  the  Father  the  sceptre  of  the  universe  which 
he  received  at  his  exaltation,  and  commence  his  everlasting 
reign,  exclusively,  over  this  world  and  race.    Ew  is*  used 
m  this  sense,  Mark  iv.  28  :  ^'  For  the  earth  spontaneously 
hrings  forth  fruit,  first  the  blade,  iTra,  then,  that  is,  next,  the 
esTjiTra,  afterwards  the  full  grain  in  the  ear."    It  is  used  in  a 
like  manner^  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  to  denote  an  analogous  grada- 
tion in  a  series  of  miraculous  gifts.     "  And  God  has  placed 
8ome  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  ^^nka  next  qfter^  miracles,  sTra  after  them,  gifts  of 
healing,  helps,  governments."     They  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  discussion  respecting  the  resurrection.  "  lie 
was  seen  of  Peter ;  jfra,  next  after  by  the  twelve ;  Icew-a, 
afterwards  by  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ; 
^v^  after  that  by  James ;  slra,  next  after  that  by  all  the 
J^fles ;   l^arvf  Ss  ravTwv,  last  of  all  by  me."     To  deny 
then,  that  these  terms  are  used  to  denote  successive  times, 
iiid  that  ^Tra  (v.  24)  denotes  a  later  time  than  UtTra  (v.  23), 
ttd  treat  it  as  though  it  were  rorf,  then^  and  stood  for  the 
same  time  as  i*sTra^  is  to  deny  its  clear  and  indubitable 
nteaning,  and  assign  it  one  that  is  foreign  to  its  usage.    It 
is  to  disregard,  also,  the  structure  of  the  sentence  of  which 
^T%rik^  is  a  continuation.    ETra  is  not  the  beginning  of  a 
new  sentence  and  a  new  subject.     Had  a  new  sentence 
l>6gan  after  iraptv^kx,  Christ's  coming,  so  as  to  express  the 
nieamng  Dr.  H.  ascribes  to  it,  it  would  have  been  introduc- 
ed by  Tin,  tken^  and  x«i  yai^  or  some  other  word,  or  words, 
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icating  a  new  sentence  and  another  event,  and  its  c 
ipo  ran  eon  an  ess  with  Christie  capeutfftt,  coining.  Tnf^teaj 
tj  sJtu  to  Ti\i>£  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  sentence  commi 
in  V.  285  and  completes  the  series  of  times  of  which  ct<ft 
I  tVE^TGtj  are  the  first  and  second.  And  finally,  thi 
finned  by  the  specification  wliicli  foUowSj  of  the  ti 
A  hieh  si^tx  refers,  namely  oT-av,  when  Christ  shall  deli 

to  the  Father  the  kingdom  which  he  received  at 
,1  tat  ion  ;  and  the  specification  also,  of  that  time 
,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  his  enemies, 
ieh  the  last  that  is  to  be  put  down  is  death,  which  i 
after  tlie  period  denoted  by  the  millennium  has  pai 
iv.  XX.  14) ;  while  Ins  coming,  at  which  his  own  pet 

to  be  raisedj  is  to  precede  that  epoch  by  avast  roEn« 
3  (Dan.  vii.  13,  t4  ;  Rev,  xi,  15 ;  xx.  4r-6).  The  ti 
be  resurrection  of  the  last  band,  is  thus  epecifically 
d  as  the  time  of  the  last  judgment,  when  the  rest  of 
d  who  are  not  to  live  till  after  the  thousand  years 
t  are  to  be  raised  (Rev.  xx*  4r-6, 14) ;  precisely  as  the  t 
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my  diflTerence  in  the  time  of  their  resurrection ;  and  equally 
without  any  that  there  is  not.    Such  is  John  v.  28,  29 : 
"The  hour  is  coming  when  all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall 
iietr  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  shall  come  forth — 
ihey  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
fliey  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condem- 
nation/'    This  is  a  simple  declaration  that  the  time  is 
eoming — ^for  hour  is  used  by  synecdoche  in  the  sense  of 
time — when  all  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  shall  come  forth.    There  is  no  indication  when 
tint  time  is  to  be,  nor  whether  their  resurrection  is  to  take 
place  at  one  or  at  several  periods.     Christ's  object  in  the 
discourse  in  which  he  uttered  it,  did  not  require  that  he 
should  refer  to  the  question  whether  they  are  to  be  raised 
oontemporaneously,  or  at  different  periods.    He  was  viudi- 
ettiDg  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  violated  the  law 
of  God  by  a  miracle  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath.    He  justi- 
fied himself  on  the  ground  that  he  acted  in  the  same  sphere 
IB  the  Father,   who,  upholding  and  controlling    all    his 
woifa|  necessarily  exerts  his  omnipotence  and  interposes  for 
die  protection  and  relief  of  his  creatures  on  the  Sabbath  as 
modi  as  on  other  days.    Tliis,  however,  in  place  of  satisfying 
his  enemies,  led   them   to   accuse   him  of   blaspheming 
because  he  made  himself  equal  to  God.    To  that  Christ 
rephed,  that,  being  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  equal  with 
him,  he  exerts  the  same  acts  as  the  Father  does,  whatever 
fteir  kind  may  be ;  and  he  specifies  as  among  those  great 
•eta,  the  communication  of  life  to  the  dead,  the  judgment  of 
men,  the  claim  of  divine  honors  from  them,  and  tlie  gift  of 
everlasting  life  and  glory  to  those  who  believe  on  him ;  and 
It  length  in  confirmation  of  it,  declares  that  the  prerogative 
(^recalling  the  dead  to  life,  and  judging  men,  is  specially 
given  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  that  the  time  is  coming, 
when  he  will  exert  it,  and  will  by  his  voice  call  all  that  are 
in  the  grave  to  a  new  life.     It  is  a  simple  announcement, 
therefore,  that  all  the  dead  are  to  be  raised  Jy  him  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Father.    It  presents  no  indication  whether 
lU  are  to  be  raised  at  the  same  moment  or  not.     And  as  it 
will  be  as  literally  fulfilled,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy 
Ukes  place  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  holy,  as  it  will 
if  all  are  raised  at  the  same  epoch,  there  is  no  ground  for 
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regarding  it  as  indicating  that  all  are  to  be  raised  at  the 
same  time.  All  that  it  teaches  is  the  fact  that  Christ,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Father,  is  hereafter  to  raise  all  that  are  in 
tlieir  graves.  It  is  only  by  assuming  that  it  affirms  what  it 
does  not,  tliat  it  is  thought  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of 
1  Cor.  XV.  21-24,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy  is  to 
take  i>laco  long  after  the  resurrection  of  the  holy. 

In  Jolin  vi.  39-41,  to  which  Dr.  H.  refers,  Christ,  instead 
of  teaching  that  he  is  to  raise  all  the  dead  at  the  same  timei 
simply  declares  tliat  he  is  to  raise  all  his  own  people  at  his 
coming :  for  the  last  day^  when  used  in  reference  to  his  peo- 
ple, denotes  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation ;  the  time  of 
his  coming  in  the  clouds,  and  raising,  judging,  and  reward- 
ing his  saints,  and  establishing  his  triumphant  kingdom  on 
the  earth  (John  xi.  24 ;  1  Peter  i.  5).  When  used  exclusively 
in  reference  to  his  enemies,  it  denotes  the  time  when  tliey 
arc  to  be  judged  (John  xii.'  4S).  In  Matt  xxiv.  8,  which  Dr. 
H.  cites,  it  is  h  (f\j}frs\sia  cou  aiwvo^,  the  end  of  this  ag€^  that  ia^ 
this  dispensation  during  which  tlie  affliction  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  to  continue,  with  which  Christ's  rapoutfia,  coming,  is 
coupled,  not «  r/Xo^  cou  xotTfi-oiJ,  the  end  of  the  toorld.  Then 
is  no  such  expression  in  the  Scriptures,  as  rt  c^tg  ciu  xo^jfuu. 
Nor  is  tliere  ever  to  be  an  end  of  this  material  world ;  so  fti 
from  it,  at  Christ's  second  coming,  at  the  sound  of  the  seveufli 
trumpet,  iyivsr^  yj  fioL^CKsla  rou  xoefftou  rou  xupieu  ^/mjv  «bu  vn 
Xpid'rcu  aurou,  xtu  ^afSikBudti  87(  r^g  aluyag  rcjv  aiuvwv  ;  the  empin 
of  this  world  is  to  become  Christ's,  and  he  is  to  reign  ovei 
it  through  the  ages  of  ages  (Rev.  xi.  15).  Those  accordingly 
on  wliom  he  is  to  take  vengeance  when  he  comes,  it  ii 
expressly  shown,  are  his  living  enemies.  It  is  those,  crii 
Sia^sif^yras  tt^v  y^v,  who  are  then  destroying  the  earthy  whooD 
he  is  then  to  destroy — that  is,  those  represented  by  the  wild 
beast  and  false  prophet  with  their  armies,  who  are  to  be  in 
open  array  against  him  (Rev.  xix.  11-21) ;  and  those  of  tbc 
living  nations  who  have  neglected  his  disciples  and  ahowi 
them  no  sympathy  in  the  persecution  they  are  to  suffei 
immediately  before  his  coming  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46).  And  it 
is  the  same  class  tlie  apostle  represents  on  whom  he  is  t( 
take  vengeance,  when  he  is  revealed  from  heaven  with  hii 
mighty  angels  (2  Thess.  i.  7-10).  Tliese  passages  thus,  insteac 
of  specifically  teaching  that  all  the  dead  are  to  be  raised  at  th< 
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1  time,  are  wholly  silent  on  that  subject;  while  thej  are 
80  framed  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  prediction  (1  Cor.  xv. 
21-24),  that  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy  is  not  to  take 
place  until  a  long  period  after  Chest's  coming  and  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  holy. 

But  that  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  is  to  precede  that  of 
the  unholy,  is  expressly  foreshown  Eev.  xx.  4-6.  Dr.  Hodge, 
indeed,  regards  die  passage  as  very  uncertain.  It  is  in  our 
judgment  very  clear.  There  are  few  which  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  has  80  fully  interpreted  and  made  it  so  impossible  to 
misconstrue  without  a  direct  disregard  of  his  teachings. 
Hie  symbols  which  tlie  prophet  beheld,  were  thrones,  and 
the  souls  of  the  martyrs  and  others  of  the  holy  dead  sitting 
on  them,  invested  with  judicial  authority,  and  living  and 
reigning  with  Christ  the  thousand  years.  To  make  it  indu- 
bitable that  they  were  the  holy  only,  and  that  the  life  they 
lived  was  a  coi'poreal  life  by  a  resurrection,  the  Spirit,  Ist. 
dodarea  that  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  till  the  thousand 
yMUTB  were  ended.  2d.  He  interprets  the  vision  as  symbo- 
lizing the  first  resurrection.  This  is,  or  this  foreshows  the 
lint  resurrection.  3d.  He  next  pronounces  every  one 
blessed  and  holy  who  has  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection. 
Hub  shows  that  their  holiness  and  blessedness  are  wholly 
different  from  their  resurrection,  not  the  same.  And  he 
adds  that  over  them  the  second  death  has  no  power,  but  they 
ihall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ  and  shall  reign  with 
him  the  thousand  years.  4.  And  finally  he  foreshows  by 
another  symbolic  vision  (vs.  11-15)  the  resurrection,  after 
tbe  end  of  the  thousand  years,  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  and  con- 
demnation as  God's  enemies.  Notliing  can  be  more  certain, 
then,  than  that  the  subjects  of  this  visionary  resurrection 
(VB.  4-6)  were  the  holy  dead.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
jdieir  resurrection  in  the  vision,  is  a  symbol  of  their  real  cor- 
poreal resurrection — not  of  any  other  event  of  which  others 
ace  to  be  subjects.  That  is  the  interpretation  given  of  it  by 
the  Spirit :  ^^  Tliis  is  the  first  resurrection  f  that  is.  This  is 
the  symbol,  or  representative  of  the  first  resurrection.  For 
this  language  is  literal,  and  means  indubitably  the  fii-st 
resurrection  of  persons  from  the  dead,  in  distinction  from  a 
resurrection  of  other  dead  persons,  that  is  to  take  place  at  a 
later  time.    It  cannot  mean  a  moral  resurrection  of  other 
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persons.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  first 
moral  renovation,  in  contradistinction  from  a  second  oneu 
There  is  no  body  of  believers,  whoee  renovation  is  or  can  be 
called  the  first  renovation,  in  distinction  from  the  renovatioa 
of  nil  others.  Tlie  holiness  of  these  persons,  moreover,  is. 
distinguished  from  their  resurrection  (v.  6).  It  cannot 
therefore  be  the  same.  It  is  clear  also  from  the  considers- 
tion,  that  a  corporeal  resurrection  is  wholly  nnsnited  to  be 
the  symbol  of  a  moral  renovation  ;  inasmuch  as  a  corporeal 
resurrection  never  precedes  a  change  of  the  moral  character^ 
but  follows  it  when  sucli  a  change  takes  place,  and  is  in 
every  instance  to  be  conformed  in  its  nature  to  the  indivi- 
dual^s  character  that  is  already  established  for  eternity.  It 
is  because  men  are  already  renewed  and  are  unchangeably 
holy,  that  they  are  to  be  raised  in  glory.  It  is  because 
they  are  not  renewed,  but  are  unchangeably  evil,  that  they 
are  to  be  raised  in  dishonor.  A  resurrection  from  death 
cannot  therefore  be  used  as  the  representative  of  a  moral 
change,  which,  if  it  take  place,  must  take  place  before  a  z^ 
surrcction.  It  were  to  take  the  resurrection  out  of  its  natu- 
ral relations,  and  treat  it  as  an  antecedent  of  that  of  which 
it  can  only  be  a  consequent ;  and  is  as  incongruous  and 
solecistical,  as  it  were  to  make  death  a  symbol  of  birth ;  and 
night  that  follows  tlie  day,  the  symbol  of  the  day  that  pre- 
cedes it.  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  symbols,  that  they  axe 
used  in  their  natural  relations ;  agents  being  employed  to 
symbolize  agents,  causes  to  symbolize  causes,  effects  to  sym-. 
bolizo  effects,  and  consequents  to  represent  consequents. 
The  fancy,  therefore,  that  this  symbolic  resurrection  of  the 
holy  dead  represents  a  moral  renovation  of  themselves  or 
other  persons,  is  wholly  mistaken  and  absurd.  As  a  glori- 
ous resurrection  is  a  change  that  only  follows  the  renovation 
of  tliose  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  if  it  is  used  as  a  symbol 
in  its  natural  relations,  it  can  only  represent  a  change  that 
follows  tne  renovation  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  that 
change  ;  and  what  change  tlien  can  it  be  that  it  represents 
except  their  actual  resurrection  from  death  in  glory  I 
That  is  its  natural  meaning,  and  the  only  meaning  it 
can  have,  as  there  is  no  other  cliange  of  proportionate 
moment  of  which  the  holy  dead  are  to  be  the  subjects. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  inconsistent  with  this,  that  in 
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Eph.  ii.  1-7,  the  gift  of  life  to  dead  persons,  and  raising 
them  ont  of  the  grave,  are  used  by  a  figure  to  denote 
their  renovation  and  pardon.  It  is  not,  however,  but  is 
in  harmony  with,  and  confirmatory  of  it.  For  the  Ephe- 
Bian  believers  are  declared  by  a  metaphor  to  have  been 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sms^  that  is,  morally  dead  ;  and 
it  18  th&y  in  that  moral  death  whom  God  is  said  to  have 
made  alive,  and  raised  up  and  exalted  to  seats  in  heaven. 
These  acts  are  used  accorditigly  by  a  figure,  to  denote  the 
analogoaB  acts  of  renovation,  pardon,  and  adoption,  of  which 
their  minds  were  tlie  subjects.  It  was  not  dead  bodies  on 
which  he  exerted  the  acts  of  making  alive,  raising  up,  and 
elevating  to  seats  in  heaven,  but  unrenewed  and  hostile 
minds;  and  as  their  minds  were  contemplated  as  dead,  the 
me  of  terms  expressive  of  the  gift  of  life  was  perfectly  con- 
aentaDeons  and  necessary,  in  order  to  denote  their  moral 
renovation.  The  application  of  these  figurative  expressions, 
therefore,  to  them,  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
the  real  restoration  of  a  dead  body  to  life,  is  not  a  suitable 
itjBibol  of  the  renovation  of  the  mind  that  cannot  be  the 
eeneequent  of  a  resurrection,  but,  if  it  take  place  at  all, 
mttit  precede  it. 

These  and  similar  figures,  it  should  be  noticed,  moreover, 
are  never  used  in  the  Scriptures  except  to  denote  the  reno- 
vation of  the  identical  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
It  was  the  Ephesians  themselves  who  had  been  morally 
dead,  whom  God  is  said  to  have  made  alive,  not  somebody 
dee  of  whom  they  were  mere  representatives.  The  making 
alive  of  one  person  is  never  used  to  denote  the  renovation 
of  another. 

It' is  clear  then  from  the  nature  of  the  symbol  (Rev.  xx. 
4-6),  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is  not 
representative  of  a  moral  renovation,  but  is  the  symbol 
of  that  which  the  Spirit  of  God  declares  it  to  be,  the  literal 
reanrrection  of  the  holy  dead,  their  elevation  to  thrones, 
and  reign  with  Christ  in  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  an  event  which  nothing  but  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  can  symbolize.  Like  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
donds,  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  nothing  but  it- 
self can  properly  represent  it.    All  the  symbolic  predic- 
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tions  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  resurrection  are  representative, 
accordingly,  of  real  corporeal  resurrections,  and  of  the 
identical  persons  and  classes  who  are  used  as  the  symbols. 
Thus,  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.,  the  dry  bones  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  representatives  of  die  dead  Israelites  (vs.  11- 
14),  and  the  resurrection  of  the  bones  the  representative  t>f 
tlie  bringing  up  of  the  Israelites  out  of  their  graves.  The 
resurrection  of  the  slain  witnesses  (Rev.  xi.  8-12)  is  in  like 
manner  representative  of  a  real  resurrection  of  those  whom 
they  symbolize ;  and  finally,  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of 
the  dead  (Rev.  xx.  11-15)  after  the  close  of  the  thousand 
years,  is  a  symbol  of  the  real  resurrection  at  that  epoch  of 
the  unholy  dead. 

The  passage  thus  (Rev.  xx.  4-6),  instead  of  being  un- 
certain, is  eminently  clear  and  indubitable,  and  in  har- 
mony with  1  Cor.  XV.  21-24,  it  teaches  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  holy  dead  alone  is  to  take  place  at  Christ's  coming, 
and  that  it  is  to  precede  that  of  the  unholy  by  a  vast  round 
of  ages. 

Tliis  is  taught  also  in  many  other  passages  which  foreshow 
that  Christ's  coming  is  to  precede  the  conversion  of  the  race 
generally,  and  is  to  bo  followed,  not  immediately  by  the 
general  judgment  and  winding  up,  as  Dr.  H.  imagines,  of 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  but  by  a  long  reign  over  the  nations 
in  righteousness  and  peace.  Thus  it  is  foreshown  (Dan.  viL 
13,  14),  that  at  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  he  is  to 
receive  the  dominion  of  this  world,  that  all  people,  nations  and 
languages  may  serve  him  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  he  is  then 
to  establish,  instead  of  ending  after  a  short  period,  is  never 
to  pass  away.  So,  on  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  he  ia 
represented  as  entering  on  a  reign  here  that  is  to  continue  for 
ever;  and  after  the  descent  of  the  risen  saints  symbolized  by 
the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  24),  the  nations  are  exhibited  as 
walking  in  their  light,  and  as  paying  him  their  homage.  So 
also,  Isaiah  ii.,  xi.,  Ixv.,  Ixvi. ;  Zech.  xiv.,  and  many  other  pre- 
dictions. As  his  coming  is  to  take  place  anterior  to  die  redemp- 
tion of  the  nations,  as  his  saints  are  to  be  raised  at  his  coming, 
and  as  the  unholy  are  not  to  be  raised  until  his  long  reign 
with  the  saints  through  the  period  denoted  by  the  thousand 
years  has  passed,  it  is  clear  that  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy 
is  not  to  take  place  until  long  after  that  of  the  holy.    Ages 
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are  to  intervene  between  them,  a  reign  of  infinite  grace  and 
glory,  during  which  the  nations  universally  are  to  be  redeem- 
ed, and  live  in  sanctitude  and  bliss  under  his  sway  ;  all  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies  are  to  be  refuted,  and  all  the  plots 
of  Satan  defeated,  and  God's  perfections  and  rights  so  veri- 
fied and  manifested  in  their  ineffable  greatness  and  beauty, 
as  to  bind  his  holy  creatures  for  ever  in  inflexible  allegiance 
to  liis  sceptre.  It  is  when  he  has  reached  that  great 
moment,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  is  to  raise  the  unholy  from 
the  dead  and  review  and  vindicate  his  ways  towards  them ; 
and  it  is  then  that  he  is  to  restore  to  the  Father  the  empire 
of  the  universe,  and  reign  thereafter  only  over  our  world 
and  race. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  resur- 
rection of  which  the  apostle  is  treating  (1  Cor.  xv.  21-24),  is 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  universally ;  that  he  teaches 
that  they  are  to  be  divided  into  two  bands,  according  to 
their  character  and  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  they  are 
to  receive ;  and  that  those  bands  are  to  be  raised  at  widely 
different  periods ;  the  holy  at  Christ's  coming  to  establish 
his  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  the  unholy,  when,  after  having 
reigned  here  with  his  glorified  saints,  through  a  vast  round  of 
ages,  he  is  prepared,  by  the  subjection  of  all  his  enemies,  to 
restore  the  sceptre  of  the  heavenly  worlds  to  the  Father. 


Art.  IV. — Notes  on  Scripture. 

THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY  OF  CHRIST's  RESURRECTION. 

Luke  xxiv.  25, 26. — "  Then  he  said  unto  them,  O  fools  and 
dow  of  heart  to  believe  all  tliat  the  prophets  have  spoken." 
0  ye  unthinking,  inconsiderate  men  I  How  slow  ye  are  to 
comprehend  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  concerning  the 
promised  Deliverer  of  Israel  ?  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
suffered  {wnint)  these  things  and  to  enter, ««/  nViA^iT*,  to  have 
entered  into  his  glory  ?"  Was  it  not  Divinely  appointed,  as 
an  indispensable  -part  of  the  plan  of  redemption  (even  of 
that  redemption  of  Israel  in  the  flesh,  to  which  you  igno- 
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:  limit   joiir  expectations  End  your  liope^),  that  tl 
t  slimild  suffer  those  very  thiogs,  which  cause  yoi 
s  and  your  sorrows,  before  he  shonhl  enter  into  h 
,  of  which  (glory)  you  have  very  low  conceptions? 
it  these  disciples  J  loving  and  faithful  as  they  war 
'aincd  very  inadequate  views  of  the  dignity,  office j  ax 
of  Christ,  id  conclusively  proved  by  this  reply,    Ti 
ionl  liad  frequently  warned  them,  not  only  in  fignr 
lilt  in  tbe  phuriest  hmgnage,  that  his  personal  miiiisti 
1  end  in  his  rejection  and  death,  and  that  his  exalt 
<nd  glory  witli  the  Father  would  follow  (see  Matt,  X7 
rii.  i>2,  XX,  17-19;  Mark  viii,  31,  ix.  31,  x.  33;  Lui 
\  xii.  50j  xvii,  31-34,  xxiv.  6,  7;  Matt  xxvi,  31,  3S 
xdi<  5).     It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a  little,  and  coi 
lio\r  they  could  thus  err,  and  wherein  their  error  la; 
;ul>ject  is  a  large  one-     In  this  connexion  we  can  coi 
nnly  the  j>rincipal  points,  and  those  briefly, 

Aeciirdin^  to  the  common  apprehension  of  the  Jeis 
I'  LordV  (lay,  even  of  the  moat  spiritnally^niinded  ai] 
li^  jdt^Me^^iuh  was  to  be  regarded  cliietly  as  the  pr 
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trial,  but  in  no  sense  limited  in  respect  to  the  time  of  ^ite      A 
duration.    Undoubtedly  they  were  right  in  their  expe&fe-^  »^  V/; 
tion  of  gnch  a  redemption,  if  the  promises  made  to  their     ^-^-i^ 
fiithers  might  be  literally  understood.    That  Zacharias,  the 
fiither  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  understood  them,  is  plain  from 
his  allDsion  to  the  oath  which  God  sware  unto  Abraliam 
(Lnke  i.  73,  74,  compare  with  Gen.  xvii.  16, 17),  "  that  he 
would  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the 
hand  of  our  enemies^  might  serve  him  without  fear  in  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  before  him  ail  the  days  of  our  lif^^ 
(see  2  Sam.  vii.  10 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  9).    We  may  add,  that 
the  language  and  conduct  of  our  Lord  himself,  justified  and 
confirmed  this  national  hope  (see  Acts  i.  6-9 ;  Luke  xix.  37- 
44;  Markzi.  9, 10;  Matt.  xxi.  40;  Matt  ii.  2,3;  John  i. 
40,  50;Lukezxii.  29). 

That  there  were  diversities  of  expectations  and  hopes 
among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  their 
sation  in  its  restored  state,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt. 
The  carnal  and  worldly,  it  is  probable,  entertained  low  views 
of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  the  expected  kingdom,  while 
the  devout,  like  Zacharias,  connected  with  the  national  deli- 
verance holiness  and  righteousness  in  ahigher  degree  than  the 
nation  had  ever  exhibited  (Luke  i.  75  ;  Isa.  Ix.  21). 

(2.)  Few,  if  any,  of  the  pious  (excepting  those  who  were 
especially  taught  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit),  had  any  conception 
of  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  this  redemption  of 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  from  their  temporary  subjec- 
tion to  the  Gentiles.  Like  Nicodemus,  they  thought  that 
Messiah's  kingdom  would  be  efiectually  brought  nigh  to 
the  nation,  just  so  soon  as  he  should  appear.  No  other 
preparation  of  heart,  they  supposed,  was  necessary,  than 
snch  as  was  attainable  by  means  then  within  their  reach. 
Here  they  erred :  for  inseparably  connected  with  this  lower 
mhaUon  cr  redemption^  was  their  deliverance  from  sin 
(Lnke  i.  77 ;  John  viii.  82-36),  and  their  perfection  in  holi- 
ness as  a  nation  (Is.  Ix.  21,  liv.  13,  Hi.  1 ;  John  vi.  45 ;  Ps. 
zzzvii.  11, 22 ;  Matt.  v.  48),  and  these  could  not  be  attained 
ooDsistently  with  the  Divine  plan  except  by  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  To  this  defect  in  dieir  faith  (as  we  suppose)  our 
Lord  especially  alluded  in  the  words  ^^  ought  not  (^e)  Christ 
to  have  suffered  t"  &c. 
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(3.)  Again ;  they  had  no  conception  of  God's  purpose  to 
gather  an  elect  people  or  church  out  of  all  nations,  and  to 
exalt  it  far  above  all  terrestrial  glory  and  bliss,  by  bringing 
it  into  intimate  and  everlasting  union  with  himself,  through 
Christ  crucified  and  glorified.  This  purpose,  (so  far  as  WB 
can  discover)  was  first  plainly  disclosed  in  our  Lord's  inter- 
cession ^vith  the  Father,  which  the  evangelist  John  ham 
recorded  (chap,  xvii.)  for  the  instruction  of  the  church. 
Cleopas  perhaps  had  not  heard  those  wonderful  words ;  but 
if  ho  had,  he  did  not  comprehend  them ;  for  Paul  speaks  of 
this  Divine  purpose  as  a  mystery ^  hid  in  God  from  thtt' 
beginning  of  the  world,  until  it  was  reveaUd  to  the  apoettei 
by  his  Spirit  (Eph.  iii,  1-11),  which  was  not  given  until  after 
the  events  we  arc  now  considering.  Tliis  is  an  important 
consideration.  It  shows  us  how  we  may  account  for  the 
defective  views  of  the  first  followers  of  Christ,  without  ascrib- 
iDg  to  them  carnal  and  mere  worldly  hopes.  The  building 
of  such  a  church  involved  most  unexpected  events ;  such  as 
tlie  rejection  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  for  a  season 
(Matt.  xxi.  43),  the  opening  of  a  dispensation  of  grace  to  all 
nations,  which  was  to  continue  during  an  undefined  period 
of  time,  until  the  number  of  the  elect,  as  settled  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  should  be  fully  accomplished  (see  Notes  on 
John  xvii.  and  Notes  on  Luke  xviii.  7,  Journal,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
95, 96,  and  424).  Tliey  knew  not  these  things,  simply  because 
the  S]>irit  of  God  as  yet  had  not  taught  them  (Eph.  iii.  5). 

(4.)  Moreover,  these  disciples  did  not  understand  God's 
purpose  to  redeem  the  eartli  itself  from  the  curse  and  restore 
it  to  its  lost  place  in  his  universal  kingdom  (see  Notes  on 
Matt.  iii.  2,  and  xix.  28,  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Journal,  pp.  78 
to  85). 

Tliey  limited,  in  fact,  Jehovah's  promises  of  redemption  to 
the  earthly  house  and  throne  of  David,  and  to  the  deliver 
ance  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  from  Babylonian  and 
Roman  bondage,  to  which  they  were  then  subject.  They 
hoped  for  preeminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  ita 
accursed  condition.  Consequently  the  redemption  of  Israel 
from  bondage  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  restoration  to  the 
land  God  gave  to  Abraham,  was  a  much  more  glorious 
event,  according  to  the  Divine  purpose,  than  they  conceived 
it  to  be ;  for  it  included  the  deliverance,  not  only  of  thefar 
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own  land,  bat  of  the  whole  earth  from  the  bondage  of  the 
eiiTBe :— of  their  people  from  the  bondage  of  sin  (John  viii. 
86),  and  their  preeminence  in  dignity,  glory,  and  power, 
among  holy  and  redeemed  nations,  in  tlie  world  restored 
from  the  effects  of  the  curse,  and  re-invested  with  the 
beaaty  and  glory  of  Paradise.  But  the  crowning  glory  of 
all  these  blowings  is  yet  to  be  mentioned-;-we  mean  the 
rertoration  of  the  Theocracy — ^the  reign  of  Jehovah  Jesus 
over  Israel  restored  and  made  perfectly  holy  ;  and  over  the 
whole  earth  in  peerless  majesty.  Gleopas  and  his  com- 
panion had  no  such  thoughts  as  these.  They  had  fixed  their 
hearts  upon  a  national  deliverance  and  terrestrial  blessings, 
•och  as  the  world  in  its  present  condition  may  afford ;  in 
which  they  hoped  to  share,  in  common  with  the  pious  and 
the  good  of  their  own  people.  Tliey  thought  not  of  that 
Divine  aonship  and  that  better  inheritance  which  Christ 
had  pnrchased  for  them  and  for  all  his  elect  (Johni.  12), 
oomprising  within  itself  eternal  life  and  glory,  enlarge- 
ment from  the  clogs  and  restraints  of  their  fleshly  natures, 
together  with  exaltation  far  above  all  other  creatures,  in 
virtue  of  their  union  with  him,  their  Bedeemer  (John 
xviL).  To  enlarge  and  correct  their  views  on  these  and 
kindred  topics,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  receiving 
the  instruction,  we  may  suppose  was  the  chief  object  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  with  them,  as  they  pursued  their  journey  to 
Emmaus. 

Luke  xxiv.  27.  "  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself 

It  is  evident  from  this  verse,  that  there  are  prophecies  in 
the  books  of  Moses  concerning  Christ,  and  such  we  reckon 
Gten.  iii.  15;  xxii.  1-9  and  18 ;  xxvi.  4;  xlix.  10, 11 ;  Dent, 
xviii.  15  ;  Numbers  xxi.  9.  Yet  some  commentators  admit 
only  one  (Gton.  xxii.  18),  if  we  except  the  typical  represen- 
tations of  the  Levitical  service.  Tliis  opinion  is  quite  erro- 
neous (Heb.  xi.  26 ;  xii.  26 ;  Acts  xxvi.  22 ;  1  Cor.  x.  4). 
Whether  these  were  all  the  places  which  our  Lord  explained 
we  can  only  conjecture.  Proceeding  to  tlie  prophets  we 
may  imagine  he  cited  and  explained  such  as  Ps.  xvi.  8-10 ; 
xxii. ;  cxxxii.  11 ;  Isa.  vii.l4 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6  ;  Ezek  xxxiv.  23; 
Daniel  ix.  24r-26 ;  Micah  v.  2;  Zech.  vi.  12;  Micah  vii.  20. 
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It  has  been  said  also,  that  the  number  of  the  propheoies 
which  the  Lord  cited  and  explained  on  this  occasion  muM 
have  been  small,  because  before  the  jonruey  to  Emmaos  ws8 
ended  he  had  very  exactly  gone  through  all  of  them.  Bat 
we  must  not  imagine  that  our  Lord's  method  of  unfolding 
the  Scriptures  was  in  any  respect  like  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Volumes  no  doubt  might  be  written  to  unfold 
the  meaning  of  the  few  we  have  cited,  without  perhaps 
making  them  any  clearer  either  to  the  unlearned  or  the 
learned,  while  he  who  perfectly  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  caidd 
comprise  the  whole  in  a  brief  discourse.  The  volnminooB 
and  conflicting  commentaries  which  we  have  upon  even 
small  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  are  sad  evidence  of  tlM 
ignorance  of  the  Icanied  (Job  xxxviii.  2),  as  well  as  of  the 
unlearned,  for  whom  snch  labors  are  especially  designed. 

Luke  xxiv.  28,  29.  '^  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village 
whither  they  went,  and  he  made  as  though  he  would  have 
gone  further," — tliat  is,  he  seemed  to  them  as  if  he  intended 
or  inclined  to  go  further,  as  he  would  have  done  if  they  had 
not — '^  constrained  him,  saying:  Abide  with  us;  for  it  ie 
towards  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent  And  he  went  in  ** 
as  if  he  intended  "  to  tarry  with  them." 

It  was  a  custom,  we  are  told,  among  the  Jews,  not  to  en- 
ter  the  house  of  any  one  as  a  guest  without  being  invited, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  continuing  his  course  onward  as  thegr 
were  parting  from  him,  until  invited  to  stay  with  them, 
merely  complied  with  that  custom.  Undoubtedly  he  would 
have  parted  from  them  and  passed  onward,  had  they  not 
earnestly  requested  him  to  abide  with  them.  This  conduct 
of  the  Saviour,  then,  affords  no  color  of  justification  to  false- 
hood, or  dissimulation,  or  insincerity,  though  it  does  justify 
a  compliance  with  the  innocent  usages  of  society. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe,  however,  how  fully  per- 
suaded these  disciples  were,  that  he  was  simply  and  merdjf 
a  man  like  themselves. 

Their  hearts  were  deeply  affected  by  his  conversation ; 
they  desired  to  enjoy  more  of  it,  and  that  was  the  motive  of 
their  urgency.  Had  they  supposed  him  to  be  an  angel  or  a 
spirit,  or  more  or  less  than  a  man  of  like  susceptibilities  with 
themselves,  would  they  have  addressed  him  in  snch  language  I 
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Luke  ncir.  30.  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  sat  at  meat 
with  ihem,  be  took  bread  and  blessed  it— or  gave  tiianks — 
and  brake  and  gave  to  them." 

We  are  not  informed  whether  this  action  was  performed 
at  die  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  Bnt  as  it  was 
one  of  die  objects,  perhaps  the  chief  object  of  his  interconrse 
at  this  time  with  these  disciples,  to  give  them  convincing 
and  indubitable  evidence  of  his  resurrection,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  already  partaken  of  food  with  them ;  for  this  was 
one  of  the  prooft  much  insisted  upon  by  the  apostles 
(AeW  X.  41 ;  Luke  zxiv.  41).« 

We  are  expressly  informed,  that  he  recKned  with  Ikem  st 
the  table,  as  if  to  partake  of  food  (sv  roi  xaraxhirfim  mtrw). 
But  before  he  took  the  bread  and  broke  it — an  action  pro- 
per to  be  performed  only  by  the  head  or  master  of  the  family, 
or  eompaay,  at  the  table — ^he  mast  have  risen,  or  at  least 
Ranged  his  posture.  We  may  imagine  that,  instantly  on 
Ua  arising,  he  assumed  the  tones  of  voice,  and  that  inimita^ 
bid  nuumer  of  action  in  addressing  the  Father,  with  which 
ilMj  wcra  fiimiliar.  He  puts  the  bread  in  their  hands  ex- 
tsnded  nnconsdously,  in  their  amazement,  to  receive  it; 
and  fwhile  tfaey  thus  held  it  (nntasted  perhaps)  he  disappears. 
Moat,  if  not  ail,  of  the  ancient  commentators,  regard  this 
bkaaing,  or  giving  of  thanks  and  breaking  of  bread,  as  the 
tKianient  of  the  body  of  the  Loird.  We  do  not  perceive  any 
gnmnda  for  snch  on  interpretation.  No  mention  is  made  in 
this  plaee  of  the  cup  (1  Oor.  xi.  25 ;  Luke  xxu.  19,  30).  The 
aBtion  was  designed  rather  as  a  means  of  recognition,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  bodily  presence,  and  the 
identity  of  his  person. 

Lnke  xxiv.  31.  ^  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  him,  and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight" 

So  striking  and  peculiar  to  himself  was  his  attitude,  his 
voice,  and  expressions,  that  the  truth  flashed  upon  both 
their  minds  irresistibly,  at  the  same  instant ;  although  they 

•  Angoitlae  nys  that  the  human  body,  in  its  resturreotion  state,  voold  be 
iaperfeet  if  it  eonld  not  partake  of  food ;  and  that  it  -would  be  imperfectly 
happy  if  it  had  need  of  food.  (Epist.  49,  Civit  Dei  ziiL  22.)  Bnt  tiie  par- 
tikiiig  of  Ibod  is  deemed  conelnaive  evidence  of  life  in  the  partaker,  and 
hence  our  Lord  ordered  the  parent!  of  the  ciilld  he  restored  to  life  to  give 
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thought  of  hinrit  nntil  that  moment,  only  as  absent  \ 

Id,     Thev  knew  him-    Their  eyes  were  no  longer  hoi 

jfitro^^vfl^Oj  VS.  16),  but  opened  (Woi^^tfctv,  vs.  31).    At 

instant,  lie  ceased  to  be  seen  of  tbem  (a^vrft^  ty^in 

See  marginal  translation).    How  great  their  am 

IntI      How  unacconntablei  that  they  did  not  know  1 

ire  I     Their  hearts,  however^  were  truer  to  his  wo 

In  their  eyed  were  to  hift  person  ! 

juke  xxiT*  33*  "  And  they  said  one  to  the  other,  Did 

heart  burn  within  tis'' — was  not  our  heart  burning  w 

hft — **  wlifle  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  whih 

pned  to  us  the  Scriptures!" — while  he  was  talking  1 

I  and  opening  to  us  the  Scriptures, 

The  power  and  divine  unction  of  hig  words  penetra 

Mr  souls.     They  were  now  prepared  to  believe  the  re] 

the  women,  which  they  had  heard  in  Jerusalem  but  b 

jnot.    Tliey  had  obtained  new,  though  perhaps  not  i 

jargcd  views  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures.      Some  thi 

ich  before  were  dark,  or  shut  up,  were  now  clear, 
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We  infer  from  this  passage,  that  the  lord  appeared 
to  Peter  when  he  was  alone,  before  he  appeared  to  any 
ydier  of  his  male  disciples,  bnt  when  or  where,  we  are  not 
iqiressly  informed  (see  note  on  Lake  xxiv.  12).  Perhaps 
t  was  with  a  view  to  such  a  favor,  that  a  special  message 
irai  sent  to  Peter  by  the  angel,  as  Mark  relates  xvL  7.  We 
may  alao  infer  from  this  verse,  that  this  apostle  was  not  pre- 
lent  at  that  time,  although  he  may  have  come  in  afterwurds. 
[hat  Thomas  was  not  present,  we  learn  from  John  xz.  24. 
HflDce,  we  take  the  expression,  "  The  eleven"  as  designed 
to  deaignate  the  whole  body  of  the  apostles,  as  it  was  at  that 
dme — eleven  being  the  number  after  the  apostasy  of  Judas 
ENariot  (Acts  L  26  ;  Mark  xvi.  11;  Matt  xxviiL  16).  It 
it  probable  that  nine,  only,  of  the  apostles  were  actually 
pnaent  at  that  time,  though  there  were  otliers,  and  perhaps 
lone  of  the  female  disciples  witli  them. 

We  observe  in  this  expression  {ky^gh  ^  ^pt^  Syrug)  an  em- 
phaaia — an  air  of  earnestness,  which  seems  to  say,  that  "  now 
indeed,  they  were  really  convinced."  The  report  of  the 
women  they  disregarded  (vs.  11),  but  Simon's  account  of  the 
Lord's  appearance  to  him  convinced  them.  ^^  Truly"  (wrug) 
<<  the  Loid  is  risen,  and  hath  appeared,"  &c«  But  how  can 
we  reconcile  this  interpretation  with  Mark  xvi.  13 1  We 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  two  disciples  referred  to 
in  Hark  xvi.  12,  were  Cleopas  and  his  companion ;  and 
Mark  aaya  (vs.  13),  that  when  they  went  and  told  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  to  the  residue,  they  were  not  be- 
lieved. Yet,  according  to  what  Luke  here  says,  the  eleven 
had  already  been  convinced  by  the  appearance  to  Simon. 

We  suppose  that  Mark,  in  the  13th  verse,  does  not  refer 
to  the  eleven,  but  to  others,  to  whom  these  disciples  related 
the  same  things.  Observe,  Mark  uses  (vs.  13)  the  expres- 
■ioQ  (roi^  Mnrotg)  the  residue,  to  denote  the  persons  who  did 
not  believe,  while  in  tlie  next  verse  he  denotes  the  apostles 
by  the  words  («^%  ivdsxa)  '<tbe  eleven"  as  Luke  does.  Who 
those  others  were,  and  where  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
found  them,  we  are  not  informed.  Did  they  meet  them  on 
their  return  to  the  city  from  Emmans!  or  in  the  city 
before  they  joined  the  eleven!  Did  they  meet  them  on 
the  same  or  on  the  succeeding  day !  These  questions  we 
cannot  answer.    Thus  much,  however,  is  evident :  the  13th 
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and  14tli  verses  of  Mark  are  not  to  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  fibe  same  time  or  persons,  and  diis  is  ioflleient  to  re- 
move the  appearance  of  contradiction. 

Still  it  is  objected,  that  llark,  in  the  14th  Terati  ruproeenti 
the  eleven  as  incrednlons,  notwithstanding  vriiat  Luke  af- 
firms, of  ^6  effect  of  the  testimony  of  Pet«-.  lliis  objec- 
tion we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

Gleopas  and  his  companion,  finding  the  apostlee  engaged 
in  animated  joyful  conversation  about  what  Simon  had  seen 
and  heard,  which,  probably,  Simon  himself  had  related  to 
them,  or  to  some  one  of  their  number,  tliey  interropt  the 
conversation,  and  go  on  to  relate-— 

Luke  zziv.  85.  *^  What  things''  had  happasied  to  thes 
while  they  were  ^^  in  the  way"  going  to  Emmaus,  ^  and  ham 
he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread ;"  that  i^ 
during  the  meal  or  repast  they  took  with  him  at  that  plaee. 

An  orderly  narrative  (as  the  original  word  ^vyiSrr*  im- 
plies) of  all  that  occurred  from  the  time  the  Lord  joined 
them  on  the  way,  until  he  disappeared,  would  probably  have 
required  a  considerable  time.  The  phraseology  allows  na 
to  believe  that  their  story  was  not  interrupted  till  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  told.  And  with  what  intense  interest 
must  it  have  been  listened  to  by  the  company  I  We  can 
only  judge  of  it  by  the  hold  which  we  know  ev^eiything 
that  ooncemed  Jesus  had  upon  their  minds.  The  ezprea- 
sion  ^^  in  the  breaking  of  bread"  is  idiomatic,  and  signifiieSy 
as  before  intimated,  during  the  meal  or  repast  We  do  nol 
understand  it  as  intended  to  denote  the  particular  act  m«i- 
tioned  in  verse  30,  but  in  the  general  sense  explained. 

Luke  xxiv.  86,  87.  ^  And  as  they  thus  spake,"  wbile 
they  were  yet  speaking,  ^^  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  But  they 
were  terrified  and  afirighted,  and  supposed  they  saw  a  spirit" 

This  effect  of  the  sudden,  and  we  may  add,  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  Lord,  is  just  that  which  might  have  been 
anticipated,  notwithstanding  they  appear  to  have  been  con- 
vinced before  of  the  fact  of  his  resurrection.  It  furnishes  a 
reason,  as  we  suppose,  for  the  different  method  the  Lord 
observed  in  his  approach  to  Mary  Magdalen, ,  and  to 
Cleopas  and  his  companion.  It  requires  but  little  observa- 
tion of  human  nature  to  know  the  extreme  dread  vnd  teimr 
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lOl  mML  ijurtinotiy^y  fbel  when  anything  aapematural  ia 
sappoeed  to  occur.  The  real  or  supposed  appearance  of  a 
departed  spirit  excites  sucli  a  sensation  of  nearness  to  the 
isseen  vorld,  that  the  most  resolute  spirit  quaiU  and  recoils 
it  the  sii^t  We  regard  such  an  event  as  a  significant 
iatimation  of  what  exists  behind  the  veiL — an  anticipation, 
»  to  speaky  of  a  power  yet  to  be  nniversally  felt^  in  the 
fliU  development  of  good  or  evil. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  also,  how  universally  this  belief 
of  die  qpirit-world  is  spread  among  men.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  nation,  or  age,  or  religion.  The  refined  Athenians 
of  antiquity  and  the  Romans  believed  in  a  world  of  spirits. 
The  uncivilised  Hottentot  and  the  sava^  Caribbean,  of 
lupre  modera  times,  have  held  the  same  belief.  The 
SMient  Jews  (perhaps  we  should  except  the  Sadducees), 
dK>  beUevad  in  the  reality  of  spirits.  Philosophy  has  no 
Sgnments  to  refute  the  dogma,  nor  to  relieve  mankind 
igsinst  fesprs  from  this  source.* 

BevekAion  alone  can  fiimish  us  with  any  solid  knowledge 
on  this  svl^eot  From  this  source  we  know  that  there  are 
angels  goed  and  bad.  We  also  know  that  they  are  under 
tte  control  of  a  higher  power,  and  can  no  more  transcend 
tha  laws  appointed  to  them,  than  we  can  the  laws  ap- 
p«nted  to  ML  We  know  also,  that  the  souls  of  men  exist 
after  they  have  left  their  bodies  in  the  places  appointed  to 
them,  being  conscioas  of  their  condition  and  their  destiny, 
Imt  without  &e  Divine  permission  they  have  no  more 
power  to  appear  to,  or  hold  converse  with  us,  during  their 
disembodied  state,  than  we  have  to  appear  among  them  in 
our  fleaUy  corporeal  forms.    But  to  return  to  the  text 

Luke  zxiv.  88,  39, 40.  '^  And  he  said  unto  them,  why  are 
jetronbled^  and  why  do  thoughts" — questionings,  doubts — 
^ arise  in  yonr  hearts!  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet, 
that  it  ia  I  myself.    Handle  me  and  see :  for  a  spirit  hath 

*  QUnMi  hsi  written  DSuertatiotu  9ur  le$  AppariHoM  da  Ang$9,  Ao., 
vUflh  liSTS  been  tmalatad  into  Engluh,  snd  pabtiahed  nnder  tiie  ttUe  of 
"Thft  TTiiiMltm  Worid;  or,  Tha  Hiitorj  and  F^losophy  of  Spiriti»  Appa- 
rtiMiQ  te  Tho  B«T.  Hoory  CSirktiBaft  chftractoriiet  it  m  "  a  Ytafe  repor*^ 
Ukj  of  ligndi^  intM  or  lees  probable,  some  of  wbich  have  very  Uttle  fonn- 
jaaon,  and  eome  wbieb  Calmet  bimself  wonld  bare  done  weU  to  omit^ 
tboi^  BOW,  m  a  pietore  of  the  b^ef  entertcmed  in  that  day,  they  greatly 
add  to  tha  vafaM  of  tha  book." 
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flesh  and  bones  as  je  see  tne  Lave ;  and  havjng  b 
1,  he  allowed  tliera  his  hands  and  his  feef 
>iir  Lord  seems  to  admit  that  spirits  may  appear  to  n 
len  permitted  to  do  eo),  bnt  he  saya  cotfaiag  erprewlj 
kind  of  spirits^ — whether  human  or  angelic-     His  obj 
not  require  liim  to  do  so.     He  wished  to  remove  tl: 
apprehension  in  relation  to  himself  and    their  fej 
,ch  he  did,  by  giving  them  a  test  by  which  tbey  co 
^ly  know  that  he  was  not  a  disembodied  spirit.    He  d 
assert  that  a  spirit  may  not  have  a  material  body, ' 
t  a  spirit  hath  not  a  body  of  Hesh  and  bonesi  sach  m 

(1  Cor.  XV.  50,  44,  49  j  Heb.  i.  14 ;  ii.  14). 
Undoubtedly  our  Lord^s  body,  at  that  time,  was  compof 
real  human  flesh  and  bones — the  identical  flesh  i 
cs  composing  the  body  in  which  he  snffeped.    To 
of  the  disciples  he  appeared  to  be  the  same  person 
r  before.    We   infer  this,  because  his  object  was 
^'e  his  corporeal  identity.     His  body,  therefore,  nl 
e  been  preserved  in  its  natural  state  of  flesh  and  box 
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these  prooft  added  to  the  appearance  of  his  whole  person, 
his  demeanor,' his  voice,  his  respiration,  were  fall  and  per- 
fect They  famished  his  disciples  with  as  convincing  evi- 
dence of  his  corporeal  and  spiritual  identity  as  they  pos- 
sibly oould  hare  of  the  presence  and  identity  of  each  other.* 

Luke  xxiv.  41.  ^<  And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for 
joy  and  wonder,  he  said  anto  them,  Have  ye  here  any 
meatf 

A  moment  before  they  were  affrighted,  but  the  brief 
address  of  the  Saviour  and  the  exhibition  he  made  of  his 
hands  and  his  feet  to  their  sight  and  touch  dispelled  their 
fears,  and  filled  them  with  unexpected  joy.  How  sudden 
the  transition !  They  knew  not  what  to  think.  They  knew 
not  whether  they  sliould  believe  or  not  They  stood  be- 
tween fear  and  hope.  Their  perplexity  had  passed  into 
wonder.  Was  what  they  seemed  to  see  and  hear  (for 
we  do  not  read  that  any  of  them  had  ventured  to  touch 
hh  person,  though    invited  to  do  so),  possible!    Could 

*  Do  we  inquire  whether  the  rery  woande  eppeered  m  freihly  made,  or 
OBly  the  tmn  of  them — the  woaadi  themielvee  having  been  eloeed  ap  and 
htrieil  f  Hie  eraDgelieta  do  not  explicitly  reeolve  this  question.  We  know, 
kowerer,  that  sach  wonnda  could  not  have  been  healed  in  so  short  an  inter- 
Tl^-between  Friday  afternoon  and  Sunday  evening— by  a  process  of  nature 
im  Any  other  person.  The  wound  in  his  side  was  made  after  he  had  expired; 
and  whQe  the  body  remained  lifeless  in  the  sepulchre,  the  restorativa  powers 
of  his  human  physical  nature  ceased.  At  his  resurrection  he  could  have 
fwfeored  his  body  to  the  state  it  was  in  before  his  crucifixion  without  leaving 
•vw  a  mark  or  sear.  Yet  why  should  we  suppose  he  did  thisf  Tlie  mira- 
ik  would  hare  weakened  the  evidence  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  When 
t^y  last  saw  that  body  (on  Friday  afternoon),  the  flesh  was  eruelly  lace- 
rated. How  could  such  wounds  be  healed  so  soon,  ezc^t  by  a  miracle,  and 
what  proof  had  they  of  such  a  miracle  f  And  why  should  we  suppose  he 
■baenloiisly  healed  those  wounds  I  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  restoration 
•f  phyvcai  lilis.  He  (the  quickening  Spirit),  by  mere  occupation,  could  give 
and  maintain  its  life,  while  allowing  the  wounds  to  remain  just  as  they  were, 
whan  first  inflicted.  After  his  glorification  we  have  no  reason  to  suppoee 
that  either  wounds  or  scars  appeared  upon  his  person.  If  we  may  adopt 
liiit  soggestion,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  vision  of  the  I.Amb  slain  (Rev. 
▼.  4),  has  respect  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  heaven  before  his  glorifica- 
tioD  [see  note  on  John  xx.  17].  We  add:  If  the  existence  of  such  wounds 
■MDied  ineonslstent  with  physical  life,  and  they  raised  a  doubt  in  the  minds 
•f  the  eleven,  whether  after  all  he  was  not  a  spirit  or  phantom ;  the  calling 
te  food,  and  partaking  of  it  in  their  presence,  and  his  breathing  on  them, 
ware  well  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  dispel  a  doubt  arising  from  such  a 
eoiMidaration. 
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tbey  believe  their  senses  t  Saeh  a  eoDditioa  of  the  miad 
as  we  have  described  is  neither  impossible  nor  ODnataral* 
(Ps.  cxxvL  1). 

To  remove  this  new  perplexity,  the  Savioar  rssocia  Is 
another  proof.  He  called  for  food,  that  he  miglit  partskfi 
of  it  in  their  presence:  ^^Have  je  here  any  meatf*  Wc 
may  read  these  words,  perhaps,  without  the  question.  Tc 
have  here  something  to  eat  It  is  supposed  he  found  then 
reclining  at  the  table  at  their  evening  meal,  with  their  food 
before  them. 

Luke  zziv.  43,  43.  ^'  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  oi 
broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb,  and  he  took  and  did  eat 
before  them." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  the  observations  already 
made  on  v.  80.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  tbb  proof  ae- 
moved  every  doubt,  and  their  minds  had  become  so  far  tran- 
quillized, that  they  could  listen  with  composure  to  his  in- 
structions. Before  proceeding  farther  with  this  evaogelitt, 
we  must  turn  to  the  places  in  Mark  and  John  whick  an 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  appearance  of  the  Savioar* 

Mark  xvi.  14.  ^  Afterwards  he  appeared  unto  the  elewi 
as  tliey  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  nnbelM 
and  hardness  of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them  whioh 
had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen." 

This  verse  is  commonly  regarded  as  parallel  with  Ae 
passage  in  Luke  which  we  have  just  considered,  and  so  we 
have  arranged  it  in  tlie  brief  harmony  prefixed  to  these 
chapters  (/see  ante,  p.  61).  Erasmus,  however,  in  Us 
paraphrases,  postpones  this  verse  till  near  the  time  of  ov 
Lord^s  final  visible  ascension.f 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mark  does  not  denote  the  time 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness.    ^*  Afterward  (utftrtptv)..  ha 

*  Hie  Roouui  historian,  Liyy,  in  Book  89,  ehmp.  49,  infonui  us  that  lUlb- 
pomen,  ths  Aohsan  gensnl,  after  a  battle,  contrary  to  all  ezpeetatioo,  le- 
mained  aliye.  Ihe  enemy  found  him,  and  bore  him  off,  Be  deeeribes  iSbidi 
feelings  in  these  words*  which  are  very  apposite  to  our  sobject:  **  Fir  tii^ 
mft  tpti  prm  lue  opinmto  pawko  cndemtes,'*  **  searedy  bdicTins  themaelTei  «a 
aecoont  of  the  nnexpeeted  Joy." 

t  Poatremo,  jam  abitoms  in  eoshmi,  appandt  nndeeim  apoclofi»--aiK 
Judas  perierat— in  conyiTio  aceombentibQs,  qnibas  exprobraTit  inered 
tem  et  dnritiem  cordis,  quod  his  qui  ▼idissent  ipsom,  lemiieitMe  noo  < 
See  Erasmi  Paraphrasea. 
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appeared  f  that  ia,  after  he  appeared  to  the  two  disciples  as 
thej  wwe  going  inta  the  country,  he  appeared  to  the  ele- 
ven as  they  sat  at  meat.  Townaend  aopposes  it  was  eight 
days  afterwards ;  that  is,  on  the  Sunday  following  Ae  Sun- 
day <m  which  he  rose.  The  objection  to  conaidering  it  as 
referring  to  the  appearance  Luke  speaks  of,  is  that  neither 
Lnke  nor  John  records  anything  as  said  by  the  Saviour, 
which  can  be  considered  an  vphuiding  of  diem  for  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart.  On  the  contrary,  his 
words  were  full  of  tenderness.  Ilis  behavior  and  discourse, 
as  the  author  just  mentioned  remarks,  were  directed  to  the 
eompoeixig  of  their  troubles  and  the  satisfying  of  their 
doubts.  Accordingly,  he  assigns  the  passage  to  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  at  least  a  whole  week  had  been  allowed  the 
disciples  to  examine  and  compare  the  proofs  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  to  call  to  mind  his  own  predictions  and  promi- 
ses ooneeming  it  Then,  if  no  more  was  said  by  way  of 
reproof  than  what  he  said  to  Thomas,  it  was  a  reprehrasion 
ef  the  others,  wlio  were  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  and  suf- 
ficient to  justify  Mark's  expression,  ^^  He  upbraided  them 
with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,"  meaning  to  in- 
clude therein  other  disciples  besides  the  apostles.  Unless 
we  adopt  this  view,  we  must  understand  the  expression  of 
Mark,  ^'upbraided  them,"  (uviiditff)  as  signifying  nothing 
more  than  what  Luke  records  of  our  Lord's  lai^age  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  to  the  eleven,  or  we 
must  suppose  that  both  Luke  and  Jolm  have  omitted  some 
expressions  which  would  justify  the  expression  of  Mark. 
It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  adopt  such  view  as  may  seem 
to  him  the  most  reasonable.* 


•  W«  hftre  Men  that  ErMmoi  po0tpoB«t  this  T«i«e  till  hmt  the  time 
•f  oar  LorA  rinble  woennon.  Ben'*  remMrto  on  tkk  lait  el^pter  of 
lltfk  Mem  to  imply,  that  the  whtrie  of  It  may  be  imdeivtood  ef  erentB 
whieh  oeeoired  ob  the  day  of  oar  LorA  i  mm  i  mtioa  without  aay  riolenee 
to  the  kngoege;  although  he  dorn  aot  make  eadi  aa  appVeatioB  of  it.  ffie 
wordt-  are:— ^MareiM  h«o  omnia  in  mram  rehit  eovpni  eenjnagit  Deinde 
aqMmit  qoeraodo  eodem  die  ftierit  dnohoe  iilb  eompeetoa  ^  niaibant  In 
poattemA  demom  parte  oommemorat  quomedo  dimipiilJB  appawUt^  ineipimmA 
primS  iUS  apparitione,  qiuB  flmto  eat  eo-ipae  die  qua  i»mimmdt,  qnam  alis 

aoatrahit;  ideaqvM^  peetreaam  haae  i^pafMaMm  ▼oeal  upm  i^ipae  die  va- 
■orreetionia  ad  ateemioiiem  porrigitwr,  ut  liqvel  ea  TWitwJa  IS. 


Notes  on  Scri^piw^i  iJm  £mn^  of          [OcL 

e  turn  now  to  John  tic.  19.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
the  appearance  recorded  in  Hub  verBd  is  the  same  is 
leBcribed  by  Luke,  though  more  briefly,  and  with  somie 
culam  which  Luke  omits. 

lin  XX.  19>  ^^The  same  day  at  eveuingf  being  the  fif^ 
[^f  the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut,  where  the  di«- 
s  were  assembled,  for  fear  vf  the  Jews,  came  Jesus, 
^tood  10  tlie  midst  and  saitii  uoto  them,  Peace  be  unto 

hn  reconis  four  appearances  of  the  Lortl^  after  his  r^ur* 
>n  ;  The  linat  was  in  the  morning  to  Mary  Magdalen, 
\  slie  was  alone  at  the  sepulchre ;  yet  i»  the  next  chapter 
4r)  he  spPiikfl  of  the fi^urih  appearance  as  the  third.  His 
irance  to  Mary  was^  as  has  been  Bugge^ted,  for  a  spe- 
rm rp^^ee  (see  note  on  vs.  17)*     His  appearance  to  his 
disciples  was  to  quality  them  to  be  witneaaes  to  the 
I  of  his  roeurrection.     Hence  it  was  that  while  be 
ed  the  women,  at  his  second  appearance  (MatL  ucviii.) 
Id  ill  in  by  tlie  feet,  be  did  not  commafui  them  to  taki 
of  his  person,  nor  give  them  those  varied  evidences  of 
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unlesB  we  rappose  he  appeared  twice  to  the  apoetles  on  the 
Bame  evening,  which  wonld  be  inconsistent  with  the  rela- 
tion of  Lnke  (xxiv.  86-49).  John's  acconnt,  in  fact,  is 
snpplementary  to  Lnke's,  and  for  that  reason  is  more  brief. 
If  we  compare  the  two,  we  shall  be  prepared  properly  to 
appreciate  the  diversities  almost  everywhere  discernible  in 
the  gospels,  in  their  narrations  of  the  same  events.  They 
are  not  contradictions  nor  discrepancies,  becanse  it  is  not 
only  possible,  bnt  easy  to  weave  all  the  incidents  into  one 
consistent  narrative,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  always 
to  determine  with  certainty  the  times  or  the  order  of  the 
occnrrences.  In  the  passage  nnder  consideration,  John 
informs  ns,  that  the  disciples  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors,  through  fear  of  the  Jews.  The  matvee  for  shutting 
die  doors  suggests  that  they  were  also  secured  by  bars,  or 
bolts ;  indeed,  the  word  (xtxXsiA'f&tfvejv)  translated  shuty  implies 
SB  much  (see  Matt.  xxv.  10, 11,  Gr.).  Such  a  precaution, 
if  it  did  not  effectually  secure  them  from  their  enemies, 
would  prevent  a  sudden  intrusion  into  their  company  with- 
out notice.  Hence  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  their  midst  would  naturally  cause  the  fright  which 
Lnke  so  vividly  describes;  and  suggest  the  imagination, 
that  the  intruder  was  not  a  human  being,  but  a  spirit :  for 
how  could  he  enter,  the  doors  being  shut,  if  he  were  a  cor- 
poreal being  f  (Luke  xxiv.  87).  Tliis  imagination  suggested, 
perhaps,  the  made  or  form  of  proof  which  the  Lord  adopted 
— **  See  my  hands,  my  feet ;  handle  me,  and  satisfy  your- 
selves that  it  is  I  myself,  in  my  very  body  of  flesh  and 
bones."  But  Luke  had  not  mentioned  in  his  account  of  the 
crucifixion,  the  piercing  of  his  sidej  and  he  says  nothing  of 
the  exhibition  of  it  on  this  occasion  to  the  disciples.  This 
omission  John  supplies,  and  from  bis  accoimt  we  infer  that 
Jesus  removed  his  dress  to  lay  this  wound  bare  to  their 
view — an  action  which  of  itself  would  tend  to  dispel  their 
unfounded  apprehension.  Luke  records  the  words  with 
which  the  Lord  accompanied  tliese  various  actions,  and  tlie 
mixed  emotions  of  the  disciples,  fear,  joy,  wonder  1  John 
speaks  only  of  the  fact  of  his  showing  them  his  hands  and 
hk  side,  and  of  the  joy  into  which  the  other  emotions  sub- 
sided. Luke  records  the  heads  of  tlie  discourse  the  Saviour 
held  with  his  disciples,  after  their  fears  were  allayed  and 
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minds  composed  (vs^  44-48),  wliile  John  speaks  on' 
^  misBioDf  on  which  he  declared,  &t  the  concluaioD 
iscourse,  lie  would  send  tJiem^  and  the  powers  whii 
d  be  imparted  to  tliem  for  tJiat  purpose,  by  the  Hoi 
;  (vs.  21-23)p     Luke  aI»o  tecords  the  promise  of  tf 
Spirit,  but  does  not  metitioii  the  symbolical  action  ^ 
hing  on  the  apostles^  in  token  of  the  Spirit's  uispir 
John,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  last  of  the  eTangelist 
mpjjliea    many   important  and   interefeting  incidenl 
1  tbe  other  evangelists  omitted.     We  may  regard  bu 
vini^  had  that  purpose  especially  in  view,  or  we  may  r 
him  and  the  other  evangeli&te  as  inteoding  to  record 
iiily  (John  XK.  80;  xxL  35)  of  tlie  memorable  sayings  ai] 
p3  of  the  Lord  Jesue,  and  of  the  events  that  befell  him.''^ 
ke  xxi%\  44-  ''  And  he  said  unto  them:  These  are  tt 
i  that  I  epake  unto  yon  while  I  waa  yet  with  you,  thi 
lings  must  be  ful tilled  which  were  written  Ib  the  Itt 
r>sjee,  and  in  the  prophets^  and  in  the  Psalms  concer 
le." 
serve  the  style  of  this  address:  The  Lord  apeaks  i 
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them  in  the  rerj  body  which  bniig  on  the  croes.  In  what 
WDse,  then,  was  he  no  longer  with  them  I  He  had  ascended 
to  Ae  Father.  The  earth  was  no  longer  th^  place  of  his 
(i«X»rfmyw)  (Philip  iii.  DO)  domicile.  His  sacrificial  work 
mm  done;  his  earthly  ministry,  as  a  man,  was  ended; 
vnd  althoagh  incarnate  and  not  yet  glorified,  he  was  with 
tfaem,  as  be  was  with  Abraliam  in  the  plain  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xviii.  1),  or  with  Manoah  (Judges  xiii.).  He  was 
eeme  to  them  again  from  the  Father,  not  to  abide  with 
them;  not  to  continue  with  them  in  social  intercourse  in 
the  flesh,  but  simply  to  qualify  them  to  be  eye^tnesses  of 
hia  resmrrection.* 

Obeenre  also  the  matter  of  the  address :  ^^  These  are  the 
wwds  which  I  q>ake  unto  you.''  What  words  I  Are  they 
the  words  which  follow  to  the  end  of  the  verse  I  viz.  ^^  that 
all  things  must  be  fulfilled,"  &c  This  may  be  the  sense 
(see  Lake  xviii.  81 ;  Ps.  xxii.  16).  But  the  expression  ad- 
mits of  another  sense.  *' These  are  the  ihinffs  which  I 
-spoke  c^--meaning  the  nxnMde  in  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
which  perhaps  he  exhibited  to  them  while  pronouncing 
Aese  words.t 

"B  we  may  understand  the  words  in  this  sense,  the  Lord 
lefiMTsd  to  his  repeated  predictions  of  his  sufferings,  which 
pei|>lezed  them  so  much,  which  they  could  not  believe 
were  even  possible.  These  predictions  he  began  to  utter 
when  Peter  fint  declared  by  Divine  inspiration,  the  mys- 
teiy  of  his  person,  which  he  repeated  to  them  afterwards 
ftsqueiDtly  in  private4 

*  AooMdxig  to  ion,  MMn«  MSB.  mdd  to  Acts  X.  41,  after  the  word  ««rarl«^iy 
tk»  words  JMi  rtvtrrp^qyif v.  HeiMf^  it  hm  boon  inferred,  by  eome  oommea- 
tttton,  thAtour  Lord,  daring  the  forty  d«ye  foUowiog  hi«  reenrrection,  went 
•bout  with  hie  dieoiidee  in  eociel  daily  intereonree,  as  he  did  daring  his  pab- 
B^  Binufliy.  The  expreeiion  in  Luke  zzir.  44^  f n  dr  «^  ^ly  is  quite 
ffflMtirt  to  eonfttte  this  ide%  and  justify  the  eommon  reeding. 

f  The  word  >»yh  u  ofken  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
•^"7  ddder  (whieh  signifies  canu /actum,  or  lUj^fiMi,  as  well  as  Mrmo  or 
wirium),  or  in  the  sense  of  npuyfta,  pil^a  (see  1  Kings  xt.  6,  in  Heb.  and  Gk. ; 
Matt  T.  St.    See  Vonrtius  de  Hebraismis  N.  T.,  cap.  zLt.). 

%  See M fltt  STL  SI ;  xTiLS2;  xx.  18;  MarkTiilSl;  ix.Sl;  &S8;  Lake 
is.  S8;  xnii  81.  Hardy^  annotation  is—**  Hno  sunt  yerba,  vd  ret  quae 
BUM  yidetis  impletas,  nimirum  passionem  et  resarreetion«n;  quod  mihi 
prvdieenti  sspe  non  eredidistis  aut  quod  pmdietum  noa  intellexistis,  nunc 
ffiipia  exper  iainl,  et  oeolii  T«tris  eenitliL" 
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And  now  when  diey  saw  thein  fulfilled^  he  saysi  ^^  These  an 
the  things  of  which  I  spake,"  &c.y  when  I  said, "  that  all  thinfi 
written  in  the  law,"  &c.,  concerning  me  must  be  fulfilled. 

We  obsenre  again,  that  our  Lord  here  recognises  and 
sanctions  the  diree  great  divisions  of  the  Jewish  ScriptuieSi 
the  Law,  tlie  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms;  and  expressly  ae- 
serts,  that  he  is  the  great  subject  of  each  of  them.  Lideed,  jf 
they  relate  to  him  at  all,  the  other  matters  they  contain  must 
be  of  subordinate  moment  It  seems  to  us  strange,  that  this 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  thus  exhibited  to  them,  should  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  whole  nation,  even  of  the 
devout  But  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Divine  plan, 
that  the  nation  should  understand  clearly  before  the  event^ 
the  revelation  of  a  rejected  and  suffering  Messiah ;  for  a 
dear  disclosure  of  the  event  would  have  seemed  inconsis- 
tent with  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  freenesB 
of  the  offer  of  its  blessings  (Luke  xiii.  81 ;  xix.  41,  4S ; 
Matt  xxiii.  37 ;  xxi.  42,  43 ;  iv.  17).  Although  these  thixigfi 
were  revealed,  yet  to  the  nation  they  were  a  profound  mya- 
tery ;  and  hence  our  Lord,  in  private,  told  his  disciples  of 
them  beforehand,  that  when  they  should  come  to  pav 
they  might  believe  (John  xiii.  19 ;  xiv.  29 ;  xvL  4).  Now 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  Ilis  pierced  hands  and  feet  and 
side  thus  exhibited  to  them,  proved  beyond  cavil  or  donl)^ 
the  sense  in  which  he  had  explained  to  them  the  Scriptures. 

Luke  xxiv.  45.  '^Then  opened  he  their  understandii^, 
that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures." 

That  is  to  say,  He  opened  tlieir  minds  by  this  exhibition 
of  his  living  person  to  them,  with  the  wounds  which  had 
been  inflicteid  upon  it,  for  that  was  a  practical  or  providen- 
tial commentary  on  his  previous  declarations,  which 
bled  them  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  and  the  true 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  he  had  so  often  cited  to  them,  and  ap- 
plied to  himself.  This  was  an  advance  in  knowledge ;  ifar 
when  he  last  spoke  to  them  of  his  approaching  sufferings 
and  death,  which  was  only  a  few  days  before  (Luke  xviiL 
31-34),  ^'  They  understood  none  of  the  things  that  he  said ; 
his  meaning  was  Iiidden  from  them,  neither  understood 
they  the  things  that  were  spoken  of."*     We  are  not  to  un- 

•  John  th«  Baptiti  «ppMn  to  havs  vndtnlood  tho  mjrtiiy  of  a 
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dentand  bj  this  Terse,  that  our  Lord,  at  that  time,  imparted 
to  them  apiritnal  illumination.  That  was  die  appointed 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xTi.  18-15),  and  was  reseir- 
ed  till  the  day  of  Pentecoet  (Acts  ii.). 

Lnke  xzir.  46.  *^And  he  said  nnto  them:  Thus  it  is 
written,  and  thns  it  behooved  Ohrist  to  suffer  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day." 

We  may  regard  this  verse  as  ezegetical  or  explanatory  of 
what  he  had  already  said.  ^'  Thus  as  I  hare  told  you,  it  is 
written"  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  con- 
cerning the  Ohrist,  ^^and  thus,"  as  you  see  in  these  (my)  hands 
and  in  tliese  (my)  feet  (Ps.  xxii.  16),  and  in  this  (my)  side, 
^ech.  xii. ;  Bey.  i.  7),  ^  it  was  necessary  that  the  Christ 
dioald  suffer"  death  by  crucifixion,  as  ye  saw  me  crucified, 
"  and  rise  from  the  dead,"  as  ye  see  me  now  risen  ^*  on  the 
thitd  day"  (Jonah  i.  17;  Matt  xvi.  4;  xii.  40),  afterwards, 
as  ye  now  see  me  stand  before  you.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  Lord  entered  into  a  formal  orderly  exposition  of 
MoacB  and  the  prophets  at  this  interview,  as  he  had  done 
shortly  before  with  Cleopas  and  his  companion  while  walk- 
ing with  them  to  Emraaus.  Bather,a8  we  infer  from  vs.  85, 
these  disciples  had  already  (lgi}7«uvro)  rehearsed  fully  to  the 
eleven  the  discourse  the  Lord  had  held  with  them  before 
he  entered  the  apartment.  In  this  way,  he  made  them  his 
spokesmen  on  these  topics,  and  with  this  design,  perhaps, 
delayed  his  appearance  until  they  had  finished  the  rehear- 
sal, lliat  done,  he  stood  visibly  before  them,  to  verify  the 
words  they  had  heard  from  Qeopas,  by  the  exhibition  of 
his  persoit— thus  opening  their  minds,  not  only  to  perceive, 
but  to  receive  the  literal  and  true  sense  of  the  prophetical 
Bcriptuiea  which  Cleopas  and  his  companion  had  explained. 
What  an  impressive  commentary  t  and  how  difficult  it  was 
to  overcome  the  force  of  their  preconceived  opinions  t    Yet, 


(Mm  L  S9)b  and  in  this  respect  h«  wm  fkr  in  adYMiee  of  the  i^toe- 
tUm,  until  tiMjr  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  d«yof  Pentecost 
TeC;  ercn  John  did  not  discern  this  mystery,  we  h*Te  reeson  to  bdiere,  before 
JcBQs  cnme  to  him  for  baptism  (see  m  note  on  Matt  iti.  16,  in  toL  YIL  of  this 
Jounial,  pp.  8S5,  886  ;  and  an  £May  in  the  Jewish  Ouroniele  for  April 
1S4S»  in  vol  4,  i^  289,  298).  This  was  CTidently  the  opinion  of  Oarius,  who 
NomrikB  on  Matt  iiL  15  :  "  Sunt  qui  credant  eA  ipsA  horA  ftiisM  ei  revela- 
tam,  etiam  aateqnam  signmn  sibi  a  Spirita  pnsdictmn  TidisMt"  In  no  other 
wiy  can  we  ^xjfim  Matt  iiL  14,  eouisUntly  with  John  L  81-SS. 


Noi€€  on  SonpNire;  the  Msents  of 
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iteral  eernse  Trhich  Imy  on  the  surfece,  was  Hd  fro 
neither  did  they  onderatand  it  or  receive  it,  on 
saw  it  fnlfilled  in  his  fleeh.  Wb  nAA  :  th^e  is  oothii 
c  narrative  r>f  Ltike  inconsieftent  with  tlie  siippositfc 
Jesii3  \rafl  inirisibly  present  with  thera  while  these  d 
s  were  relating  their  etorj.  Is  it  not  possible^  that  n\ 
and  fill th fill  men,  now-a-days,  lik^  tliese  discipleSj  n 
let]  to  some  of  the  plaiueBt  tnttha  of  the  Scripture  1 
tional  theology? 

ke  xxiv,  47.  "  And  that  repentance  and  remigeion 
should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  natioi 
ming  at  Jerusalem.." 

was  a  new  topic,  and  the  Divine  purpose  announc 
ese  words,  implied  mnch  raor6  tlian  the  apostles  we 
at  that  time,  to  compreiiend.  The  sin  of  their  nati< 
their  consequent  fall^  waa  about  to  introduce  a  m 
Ir  of  things  (Rom.  xi»  11,  12).  Tlie  nation  had  lost 
minencej  and  to  o  great  extent  its  priority*  Repei 
and  remission  of  sins  were  no  longer  to  be  preach 


Ms 
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Thfifie  results  were  dae  to  the  folly  and  sin  of  the  nation 
IB  such.  Yet  within  the  nation  there  was  an  election  of 
grace  (Bom.  xi.  6 ;  John  L  12),  on  whose  account  its  times 
wi^e  to  be  prolonged  for  a  little  season.  These  things,  how- 
ereTi  the  Lord  did  not  attempt  to  explain,  and  we  know 
from  the  inqoiry  they  made  of  him,  forty  days  afterwards 
(Acts  i.  6),  they  did  not  understand  him  as  alluding  even 
remotely  to  the  impending  calamities,  although  to  some  of 
tbeir  number  he  had  witi^in  a  week  foretold  them  in  the 
plainest  language  (Mark  xi  v.  3 ;  Luke  xxi.  20-24 ;  Matt  xxiv. 
81).  Nor  did  they  seem  to  comprehend  what  he  intended 
by  the  words  we  are  now  considering ;  because  a  few  years 
afterwards  a  supernatural  vision  was  necessary  to  make 
Peter  comprehend  Gh>d's  purposes  of  mercy  to  the  GTentiles 
{Actsx.). 

Luke  xxiv.  48.  ^'  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things," 
that  28,  of  the  Lord's  sufferings,  death,  burial,  and  resurrec- 
tion. He  had  given  them  every  proof  which  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  appreciate  by  their  understanding  or  senses,  in 
Older  that  he  might  make  them  credible  witnesses  of  the 
fiids  they  were  to  attest  in  the  fullest  sense.  And  the  great 
difficulty  the  apostles  and  most  attached  disciples  of  our 
Lord  had  in  believing  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
became,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  the  means  of 
establishing  more  firmly  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  the  hearty 
belief  of  which,  as  the  apostle  Paul  teaches,  is  indispensable 
to  salvation  (Rom.  x.  9). 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  foretold  (John  xx.  9,  ii. 
19 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  Matt  x vi.  4 ;  Acts  ii.  31,  xiii.  83) ;  yet  not  so 
dearly  that  the  Divine  wisdom  saw  proper  to  dispense  with 
hnman  testimony  to  the  fact  Indeed,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  the  great  miracle  of  this  dispensation;  and  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  the  dispensation  was  to  run,  and  the 
wide  extent  through  which  the  fact  was  to  be  proclaimed, 
it  is  obvious  it  could  not  be  established  in  any  other  way  for 
all  ages.  Hence  the  apostles  insist  largely  upon  the  testi- 
*»6ny  they  allege  in  proof  of  the  fact  (1  Cor.  xv.  3-8, 16 ;  Acts 
ii.  32,  iv.  33,  21,  x.  39,  41,  42),  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the 
miraculous  gifts  and  powers  conferred  upon  them  (Acts  ii. 
3,4,33),  and  the  miracles  which  they  wrought  (Acts  iii.  16 ; 
i^.  10).  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  this  office  of  bearing 
VOL.  X. — ^n.  20 
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Itinioiij  to  his  resurrectloQ  19  here  conferred  upoa  (the 
|ven)  his  male  disciples,  as  it  was  afterwards  cocfiDed  to 
\m  on  the  day  of  his  final  visible  aecension  into  henTeii 
jcta  i,  S,  22) J  to  which  official  degignatian  or  appointm^Bt 
Iter  refers  in  Acts  x.  39  (aee  John  xv,  27*  also).  Heac4>, 
1  luam  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  this  dispensation 
the  Spirit  is  chiefly  a  wU^eming  of  ih€  resurrection  of 
ki^,  without  which  all  preach  mg  is  vaiti  and  oar  faith  is 
(1  Cor,  XV.  15, 17 ;  Acts  iv.  33 ;  Rom,  x.  9  j  Aote  t.  M, 

Fohii  XX.  21.  ^^Then  said  Jeans  tinto  them  again:  Peace 
I  unto  you;  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  m  wnd  I 

/'* 
fcVe  observe  the  same  words  nearly  in  our  Lord's  interc«^ 
ti  (John  xvli.  IS),  and  us  the  eleven  then  preient  heird 
It  intercessioTi,  only  three  days  before,  they  would  natn- 
By  notice  the  similarity.  By  comparing  the  miaeion  he 
Ve  M^^,  to  the  iniesion  ks  had  received  and  executed,  bs 
tlared  it  to  be  Heaven Iv  and  DLvine.    As  he  waa  not  of 
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the  ereation  of  ABam  Qod  breathed  into  his  fhce  the  breath 
of  life,  and  he  beoame  a  living  floul:---«o  now  the  Lord 
Jesm,  by  breathing  upon  his  apostles,  gave  them  a  divine 
and  snpemataral  life  (see  Angostine  Tract  on  John  82).* 

Without  dwelling  on  this  conjecture,  we  may  safely  regard 
the  action  as  symbolical,  not  as  operative  or  efficacious.  It 
signified  that  they  should  as  certainly  receive  the  Holy 
€boet  as  they  received  his  breath«^that  He  (the  Spirit) 
would  as  certainly  breathe  into  or  inspire  their  souls  with 
knowledge,  power,  and  every  needful  gift,  as  he  (the  Saviour) 
then  breathed  upon  their  countenances  or  persons.  This 
method  of  instruction,  by  actions  addressing  the  eyes,  as 
well  as  by  words  addressing  the  ears,  was  not  nnnsual  with 
Qiar  Lord  (J(din  xiii.  4,  5, 12, 15 ;  ix.  6, 7 ;  zii.  48 ;  viiL  6),  and 
was  quite  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxvii. 
'8;  Isa.  xz.  8;  Matt,  xxvii.  24)  and  of  other  ancient  nations. 

By  the  Holy  Ohost  we  understand  the  third  penon  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Comforter  promised  by  the  Saviour  to  his  dis- 
eiples  (John  xv.  26,  xvi.  7),  who  was  given  on  the  day  of 
•  Pentecost  next  following  (Acts  ii.  2,  4),  when  Jesus  was 
glorified  (John  vii.  39). 

Luke  xxiv.  49.—''  And  behold  I  send  the  promise  ef  my 
Fli&er  npon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  (x«li'v«rf)  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, until  ye  be  endued  with  power  firom  on  high." 

This  passage  confirms  the  interpretation  before  given,  of 
John  XX.  22.  Evidently  Luke  refers  to  the  same  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Lord  assured  them  he  would 
send  upon  them,  but  not  then.  We  know  that  the  Spirit 
was  given  fifty  days  afterwards — at  the  Pentecost-^though 
it  ia  not  probable  the  apostles  knew  beforehand  what  was 
the  appointed  time  of  this  gift.  They  were  kept  in  the 
poetnre  of  waiting,  and  not  knowing,  nor  being  capable  of 
imagining  how  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  would  afiiect 
them.  Under  their  former  mission,  they  exercised  powers 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind  (Matt.  x.  8).  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  they  wore  conscious  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
received  those  powers,  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  trial  of 

*  Anguftine  rappofed  alM  that  the  Saviour  intended  to  dgnlfy  by  breath- 
ug  on  the  diedplei,  that  the  Holy  Bpirit  would  proceed  from  him  ae  the 
liMth  cnuttad  proeeeded  from  hiB  body,  to  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wfaieh.  ha 
gara  proeaadad  from  bk  diTina  natora. 
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the  nation  was  over,  and  at  .least,  as  s&on  as  onr  Lord's* 
public  ministry  was  closed,  those  miracolons  powers  were 
withdrawn.  Bat  now  they  were  tanght  to  expect  a  renewal 
of  them  in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  duties  and  the 
new  field  into  which  they  were  to  be  sent 

It  was  with  reference  to  the  bestowment  of  this  new  power 
from  on  high,  they  were  commanded  to  remain  together  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  that  its  effect  might  be  witnessed  by 
those  whom  the  Lord  designed  should  be  first  influenced 
thereby.  Jerusalem  was  the  point  of  confluence  of  devout 
Jews  of  every  nation,  many  of  whom  would  be  brought  to- 
gether by  the  approaching  festival,  and  thus  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  Gk>d  become  witnesses  of  the  first  signal  display 
of  the  Divine  presence  and  power  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  dispensation.  The  command  to  iofrry  ui  the  eUy 
until  they  should  be  endued  with  the  promised  power,  re- 
quired indeed  that  they  should  not  return  to  their  homes  in 
Oalliee  during  tliis  interval  to  abide  there,  but  it  did  not 
prohibit  their  temporary  absence;*  tor  we  know  that 
several  did  leave  that  city  afterwards  for  a  time  (John  zxi. 
1).  As  the  time,  however,  drew  near  (Acts  i.  6),  the  com- 
mand was  renewed  (Acts  i.  4),  ^  ;t«f <C'«^9  ^^  ft  form  to  in- 
duce greater  strictness  in  observing  it  Tliey  had  this  mo- 
tive for  strict  obedience,  that  the  promised  power  would  be 
conferred  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  course  upon  those  only  who 
should  be  there  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  in 
obedience  to  the  Saviour^s  command. 

But  this  injunction,  however  understood,  must  have  struok 
the  minds  of  the  apostles  with  great  force.  Jerusalem  was 
to  them  a  place  of  danger.  At  that  very  moment  it  was 
given,  they  were  secretly  gathered  together  with  closed 
doors  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  Yet  the  appearance  of  their 
Divine  Master  in  their  midst,  and  the  demonstrations  he 
gave  them  of  his  power  and  of  his  Divine  nature,  by  his 


*  Luke  qmb  the  word  udOin  to  denote  Ftenl'i  retidenoe  at  Oorintli  (Aeti 
xriil  11),  which  tertainly  doei  not  imply  th«t  he  confined  himaell  continnaDj 
within  the  very  walli  of  the  city.  (See  Bom.  xv.  19,  xri  1 ;  S  Cor.  L  1,  xL 
9, 10),  which  seem  to  prove  that  Panl  Tiaited  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth. 
X<uf  i<c»6ci,  on  the  other  hand,  doee  not  denote  a  continued  actiao ;  bat  limply 
the  act  of  separating,  departing,  going  away  (AoU  zriiL  1). 
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reenrrectioD  from  the  dead,  would  naturally  dispel  their  fear 
of  man  and  incline  them  to  rely  confidently  upon  him  for 
protection.  At  least,  we  may  suppose  that  with  the  com- 
mand which  he  now  gave  them,  he  imparted  the  grace  and 
strength  requisite  to  fulfil  it 

John  XX.  28.  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retaiu,  they  are 
retained." 

Tliis  declaration  followed  immediately  our  Lord's  act  of 
breathing  on  the  apostles,  which  he  explained  as  symbolical 
of  the  descent  upon  them  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  connex- 
ion between  the  two  gifts  indicates  tliat  tlie  extraordinary 
power  conferred  by  these  words  could  be  exercised  only  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  maintain  tliat  by  these  words  the 
power  of  pardoning  sin  was  imparted  to  the  church  and  its 
ministers  in  all  ages.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  The  Jews 
judged  rightly  tliat  the  power  of  pardoning  sin  belongs  to 
God  alone  (Mark  ii.  7 ;  Matt.  ix.  2, 3),  and  therefore  the  fact 
that  Jesus  exercised  that  power,  attesting  it  by  miracles, 
proved  his  Divine  mission.  The  Divine  power  to  heal  in- 
curable diseases  attested  his  Divine  authority  to  pardon 
nns,  the  cause  *'of  death  and  all  our  woes."  And  now 
having  just  given  tlie  apostles  a  commission  like  his  own, 
and  having  symbolically  imparted  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  their  infallible  guide  in  the  execution  of  that  commission, 
he  gives  them  also  the  power  of  pardoning  sins,  which  he, 
as  the  Son  of  man,  had  exercised  on  several  occasions,  and 
had  power  to  exercise  at  all  times  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  will. 

Accordingly  they  exercised  many  powers  and  gifts,  which 
were  not  transmitted  to  the  bishops,  elders,  pastors,  and 
teachers  of  the  church  in  later  ages  ( 1  Cor.  xii.  7-11).  Wit- 
ness the  power  exercisecl  by  Peter,  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  (Acts  v.) — ctf  Paul  in  the  case  of  Elymas  (Acts 
xiii.  5-12),  and  of  the  incestuous  person  mentioned  in 
1  Cor.  V.  4,  6.  Without  these  other  extraordinary  gifts, 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  should  be 
exercised  agreeably  to  the  Divine  will,  and  how,  without  the 
Divine  approbation  or  sanction,  could  the  power  be  exer- 
cised at  all  {    '^  Who  can  remit  sins  but  God  alone  ?"    The 
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lage  is  metaphorical  and  borrowed  from  th^  relati( 

een  a  creditor  and  bis  debtor  (Matt,  vi,  13), 
e  need  not,  therefore^  inquire  more  particularly  in 
>ower  the  Lord  Jesus  conferred  upon  hifl  apofitles  \ 
!  words.    It  m  enough  to  know,  that  it  waa  a  power  p( 

to  tbem  {Luke  xxiv.  49),  to  be  exercised  by  them 
peuing  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  like  other  mirac 
powers  conferred  on  the  apostles  for  the  same  purpos 
not  been  transmitted  to  later  times, 
ike  xxiv.  50,  51.  "  And  he  led  them  out  aa  far  as 
any,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them." 
*  to  this  and  the  next  following  verse^  we  perceiTe  i 
k  whatever  in  the  narrative,  nor  anything  which  \m 

a  change  of  place  or  of  time.     If  we  had  only  tl 
?1,  we  conld  not  ayoid   the  conclusion  that  the  pi 
i^  Ycraes,  from  the  36th  to  the  49th,  were  an  account 

transpired  in  the  apartment  in  which  Cleopas  and  Ii 
)anion  found  the  eleven,  where  Jesus  also  after wafi 
d  theni>    John  does  not  tell  ua  how  the  meeting  brol 
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Sabbath  day's  journey  (only  2000  cabits)|  or  just  five  fur- 
longs from  Jerosalem,  according  to  Joeephos. 

(2.)  If  we  compare  the  two  accounts,  and  notice  particu* 
larly  the  words  spoken  and  the  things  done,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances nnder  which  they  were  done,  it  will  seem  very 
extraordinary  that  the  9ame  author  should  write  two  ac- 
counts of  the  same  event  so  differently.  In  the  gospel,  it 
is  swd,  Jesus  led  the  apostles  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany. 
In  the  Acts  (i.  2),  the  author  does  not  inform  us  from  whence 
the  Lord  or  tlie  apostles  came,  nor  whether  they  proceeded 
together  from  any  place. 

(3.)  In  the  gospel,  Luke  does  not  mention  the  inquiry  of 
the  apostles  concerning  the  kingdom,  nor  our  Lord's  reply 
to  it.  Indeed,  he  records  nothing  as  having  been  said  by 
them  on  that  occasion.  They  appear  to  have  been  merely 
listeners ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  state  of  mind  they 
were  in  at  that  time,  we  should  not  expect  their  thoughts 
would  turn  to  that  subject  Kor  does  the  evangelist  men- 
tion the  cloud  or  the  angels,  or  their  address  to  the  apostles ; 
and  yet  he  assures  us,  in  the  Acts  (i.  2),  that  he  brought  his 
gospel  down  to  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  (dltcA^ifiv)  was 
taken  up. 

(4.)  By  the  gospel,  it  appears,  that  the  Lord  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  was  in  the  act  of  blessing  them,  when  he  was 
separated  from  them  {iiittrti  ctr*  durcjv)  (see  Acts  xxvii.  28)  a 
little  distance,  and  then  ascended  into  heaven ;  nor  does  he 
say,  that  the  apostles  saw  him  as  he  ascended.  In  the  Acts, 
where  his  final  ascension  is  described,  we  are  not  informed 
that  he  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  them,  but  his  last 
words  were  a  repetition  of  the  commission  he  had  given 
them  (John  xx.  21),  and  thereupon  he  ascended  visibly,  while 
they  gazed  after  him  with  astonishment,  never  having  seen 
him  depart  from  them  in  that  way  before.  There  are  other 
differences  in  the  two  accounts,  which  we  may  hereafter 
notice. 

(5.)  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul  (whose  character 
is  described  in  Acts  xiv.  4,  14 ;  xi.  24),  in  his  first  epistle, 
which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  has  recorded  in  unequivocal 
language,  his  own  belief  upon  tliis  point,  and  without  doubt 
die  belief  of  the  churches  in  his  day.  In  giving  the  reason 
why  he  and  his  fellow-Christians  observed  the  eighth  (Ezek. 
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xliii.  27,  that  is  the  first)  daj  of  the  week,  he  says,  ^^  that 
JesQS  rose  from  the  dead  on  that  day,  and  on  the  same  daj, 
after  he  had  appeared  to  the  disciples,  he  ascended  into 
heaven."* 

His  words  are :  '^  Tlieretbre  do  we  celebrate  the  eighth  day 
with  joy,  because  on  that  day  Jesus  both  rose  again  from  the 
dead,  and  having  appeared,  also  ascended  into  heaven." 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the 
apostolic  churches.  Barnabas  was  a  coteniporary  with 
Luke,  and  both  of  them  companions  of  Paul,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  either  should  be  ignorant  of  the  belief 
of  the  others  upon  tliis  interesting  question.  This  considera- 
tion is  conclusive,  if  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas is  well  established. 

(6.)  Finally :  the  temple  services  appointed  for  this  day 
confirm  this  conclusion.  In  1  Oor.  v.  7,  the  apostle  Paul 
denominates  ^'  Christ  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us,"  and 
in  1  Oor.  xv.  20, 23,  he  denominates  him  the  ^'  first-fruits" 
and  the  firstrfruitsof  them  that  slept  (See  Rom  xi.  16.)  In 
the  former  of  these  places,  he  has  allusion  to  such  passages 
as  Exod.  xii.  5,  46 ;  Numb.  ix.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.20  ;  Is.  liii.  7 
(see  John  i.  29  ;  Eph.  v.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19  ;  Rev.  v.  6, 12). 
In  the  latter,  he  alludes  to  Lev.  xxiii.  9-16  (with  which, 
compare  Lev.  xxii.  19,  20).  These  types  were  closely  con- 
nected in  design  (or  signification)  and  fulfilment.  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  passover,  it  was  the  custom  to  go 
over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  gather  a  sheaf  of  tlie  first-fiiiits 
of  the  harvest  and  bring  it  to  the  priest  as  a  wave-ofiering 

tt  »cc#«jv  Ml  fmpt^tidtts  fli^iv  tts  r^vt  Mfaptvf.  Upoo  thii  pimg6  Menardiii  mj% : 
**W€  Tidetfir  dicere  Christam  aMendiMa  in  eoelnm  die  DominioA*  inw  eodtm 
die  quo  returrezit,  qnod  fAlram  est**  And  Hefde,  in  hi*  edition  of  the  Apoe- 
tolioel  Father's  notes,  on  thispaauige:  "  Nonne  Bernahae  DominumdieDoiiii- 
nicft  ad  ccBloe  Meendiase  contendit  I*  Oar  Lord*i  final  ascenaioB,  on  the  40(h 
day,  ooourred  on  the  6th  day  of  the  week  (or  Thnnday)  and  of  coima  tba 
■aeemioii  whieh  Bamabaa  refers  to^  was  different  in  two  resi>eots:— 4t  ooenr- 
red  on  the  Sth  or  Ist  day  of  th%  week,  and  on  the  Tery  day  on  whieh  he 
arose  from  the  dead.  Henardus  thinks,  g%iod  faUum  ut,  he  was  mistaken  in 
this ;  bnt  it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  by  all  impartial  person^  that  Bar- 
nabas knew  his  own  opinion,  and  also  what  was  the  common  belief  of  diria- 
tians  in  his  day.  The  ancient  Latin  translation  of  this  passage  is :  *'  lYopter 
quod  agimns  diem  ootaTum  in  Istationcm,  in  quo  et  Jesua  reeurezit  a  mox^ 
tuifl^  et  appamit  et  aseendit  in  ecsloib 
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to  the  Lord.  ^^M  abeaf  ^^  was  laid  up  before  the  Lord  until 
the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,"  when  it  was  brought  forth 
and  waved  bj  the  priest  At,  or  near  the  time,  and  near  the 
pkoe  (it  is  probable),  where  this  sheaf  was  gathered,  our 
Lord  was  apprehended.  It  was  laid  np,  according  to  the 
ordinance,  and  kept  until  the  Sabbath  was  past ;  and  on 
this  day — ^the  daj  of  our  Lord's  resurrection — it  had  been 
brought  forth  and  waved  by  the  priest  as  an  offering  of  the 
first-fraits  in  the  temple,  J[)efore  the  Lord.  This  sheaf,  as 
we  suppose,  was  typical  of  the  risen  body  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, and  the  waving  it  by  the  priest  shadowed  forth  the 
presentation  of  the  risen  body  of  the  Lord  within  the  veil, 
in  the  upper  sanctuary ;  by  which  he  superseded  and  an- 
nulled the  type  which  had  been  appointed  to  continue  only 
until  it  should  be  thus  fulfilled  in  his  human  person.  If  we 
reject  this  conclusion,  we  must  allow  a  typical  efficacy,  or 
import,  to  the  ceremonies  and  services  performed  in  the 
temple  on  this  day  (among  which  was  the  sacrificing  of  a 
lamb,  Lev.  xxiii.  12,  as  well  as  the  offering  of  the  sheaf 
of  the  first-fruits),  after  the  veil  of  the  temple  had  been 
disparted,  and  the  Levitical  economy  itself  was  done  away. 

Luke  xxiv.  51-63.  '^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  he 
bieased  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into 
heaven,  and  they  worshipped  him  and  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  great  joy,  and  were  continually  in  the  temple 
praising  and  blessing  God." 

And  so  it  was  that  (fv  ru  luXo/fiv  aurot  cbrouc)  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  pronouncing  his  blessing  upon  them  {Mttryi  ar* 
dbiTfiA),  he  withdrew  (a  little  space)  from  them  (see  Acts 
xxvii.  28),  and  aft;er  that  was  borne  upward  to  heaven : 
which  sight,  and  the  other  things  they  had  seen  and  heard 
during  that  evening,  so  deeply  impressed  and  convinced 
them  of  his  Divine  nature,  that,  before  leaving  the  place 
where  they  then  stood,  (rfptf^v^^avn^)  they  offered  unto  him 
Divine  worship  (Luke  iv.  8 ;  Acts  xxiv.  11 ;  Heb.  i.  6). 
Ihereupon  tliey  returned  the  same  evening  from  Bethany 
to  Jerusalem;  and  from  that  day  onward  they  appeared 
publicly  in  the  temple  praising  and  blessing  GKkL 

Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  these  concluding  verses. 
Ihe  evangelist  is  careful  to  say  that  the  disciples  returned 
from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  wUh  greoAjoy  /  as  if  to  contrast 


jtate  of  mind  in  whicli  the  Lotxl  left  them,  with  tli 
13,  and  sorrows,  and  fears,  and  doubfas  wbick  had  ag 
1  and  oppressed  thera  during  the  day.     How  tranquil! 
)^et  how  confidently  they  atlerwards  spoke  of  the  inte 

to  Thomas !  (John  xx,  35)*     They  no  longer  eongl 
ealment  through  fear — although  tliey  held  tlieir  prival 
iiblies  (John   xx.   26),   perhaps  in  ohedienco  to  tl 
:)nr's  express  command.    They  may  have  eren  antio 
1  Ins  appearance  among  them  again,  and  with  that  hop 

have  frequently  convened  in  private  (Matt>  xviii,  20 
ape  the  evangelist  had  it  also  in  view,  to  record  the  & 
)T\t  of  our  Lord's   promiBO  to  the  eleven   when  the 

last  assGinhled  togetlier-     **  Yet  a  little  while,''  said  h 
I  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  a^in  a  little  while  and  } 

gee  me,  hecaum  I ^  to  the  Father  ^^  (John  xvi,  16), 
ie.se  words,  in  themselves  very  plain,  were  to  them  ver 
lire  (verses  lY,  18).     Tliis  led  him  to  explain  hig  meai 

"  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep  bji 
nt,  hut  the  world  shall  rejoice  and  ye  shall  bo  sorroi 
yut  your  sorrow  shall  he  tufmed  into  joy ''  (veree  20 
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AMt.  Yw— Bb.  D^noaoH'ft  RATK>]f Auumo  YntwB  of  tbv  Sobip- 

TUBBS. 

Ta  Test  or  thb  Ou>  Tbstajccnt  Gonsidebed,  with  a  Trea* 
tiee  on  Sftored  Interpretation,  and  a  Brief  Introdnotion  ty 
the  Old  Testament  Books,  and  the  Apocrypha.  Bj  Sam- 
nel  Daridson,  D.D.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
Longmans  A  Roberts,  1866. 

Thu  is  the  title  of  the  second  volume  of  the  late  edition 
of  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scripture.'  Its  preparation  was  intrusted 
to  Dr.  Davidson,  that  he  might  adjust  it  to  the  present  state 
of  Biblical  learning,  under  the  impression  that  his  views  of 
the  origin,  authority,  and  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  essentially  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Home  and  evan- 
gel|oal  OhristiaDs  generally.  Mr.  Horne  says  in  his  pre* 
ftoe: — 

**  Representations  having  been  made  to  the  proprietors  and 
podbUshera  of  this  work,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  ninth 
editicMiy  very  numerous  aooessions  to  Biblical  Literature  have 
been  made  on  the  oontinent,  which  the  author's  now  &r  advanced 
years  and  health,  impaired  by  literary  toil,  might  render  him  un- 
equal to  examine  and  digest,  the  revision  of  the  second  volume 
has  been  confided  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  DD.,  LLD., 
snd  the  fourth  volume  to  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles,  LLD.,  in 
consequence  of  the  judgpnent  formed  of  their  qualifications  for 
the  work  from  their  previously  published  contributions  to  Bibli- 
cal laterature.'* 

That  a  change  had  taken  place  in  Dr.  Davidson's  views 
of  the  authorship  of  important  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  their  inspiration  and  authority,  no  intimation  had  reached 
Mr.  Home,  nor  even  those  generally,  it  would  seem,  of  Dr. 
D.'s  own  denomination.  It  turned  ont,  however,  on  the 
publication  of  the  volume,  that  instead  of  being  an  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God, 
revealed  by  him,  written  by  inspiration  of  his  Spirit  and  of 
divine  authority,  it  is  a  Rationalistic  Introduction  to  them 
as  the  works  of  men,  though  they  are  held  to  have  acted 
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generally  under  a  divine  infloence  that  qnickened  their 
intellects ;  and  it  is  employed  largely,  after  the  manner  of  the 
sceptical  theologians  of  Germany,  in  qnesUoning  their 
authorship,  impeaching  their  consistency,  and  depreciating 
their  authority.  This  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  work  by 
Mr.  Home  and  the  publishers,  to  remonstrances  against  his 
doctrines  by  the  trustees  of  the  Institution  in  which  he  was  a 
professor,  and  finally,  it  is  said,  to  his  resignation. 

His  procedure  will  be  regarded  by  all  fair  men  as  ex- 
tremely dishonorable.  He  should  not  have  undertaken 
the  work,  unless  able  to  make  it  what  his  employers  desired 
and  expected.  To  conceal  from  them  his  sentiments;  to 
attempt  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  sanctioning  and 
propagating  his  false  notions ;  to  endeavor  to  fasten  on  them 
a  volume  that  must  not  only  obstruct  the  sale  of  the  edition, 
but  be  suppressed,  or  sold  in  violation  of  their  sense  of  duty, 
was  an  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  and  a  breach  of 
uprightness  of  which  not  many  are  capable.  Who  after  tUs 
would  feel  it  safe  to  confide  any  interest  to  him  ?  What  the 
views  were  under  which  he  acted,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
Whatever  they  were,  however ;  whether  he  misjudged  of  his 
rank  and  infiuence  as  a  scholar  so  far  as  to  presume  that  his 
name  would  give  currency  to  the  doctrines  he  advances ; 
whether  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  so  skilfully  dis- 
guised his  scepticism  as  to  disarm  suspicion  ;  or  whether  he 
presumed  that  so  large  a  party  in  the  various  denominations 
in  Great  Britain  hold  the  views  he  promulgates,  that  he 
should  be  sustained,  and  add  to  his  reputation  and  influence 
by  the  measure, — he  has  for  the  present  been  disappointed ; 
and  the  miscalculation  he  has  exhibited  in  this  relation  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  ill-judgment  which  characterizes 
him  as  a  critic.  Discipleship  to  the  German  Bationalism 
which  he  has  adopted,  bespeaks  an  ill-balanced  and  disor^ 
dered  instead  of  a  healthful  intellect ;  and  a  fatal  inacqnain- 
tance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  a  piercing 
insight  of  their  character.  Of  all  the  hallucinations  into  which 
speculative  and  dreamy  minds  have  beguiled  themselves, 
there  is  none  that  transcends  the  fancy  cherished  by  that 
dase  of  Biblical  critics  who  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  reached  a  higher  ideal  of  Qod  and  of  a  revelation  that 
befits  his  attributes  and  station,  than  is  presented  in  the 
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Scriptnres ;  and  take  upon  themselves,  on  the  ground  of 
their  snperior  wisdom,  to  pronounce  the  Bible  the  work  of 
men  instead  of  the  revealing  Spirit,  and  impeach  its  doc- 
trines and  narratives  of  falsehood  and  contradiction. 

Though  Dr.  Davidson  appears  for  the  present  to  be 
seriously  thwarted,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  his  work 
will  not  in  some  form  gain  a  circulation,  and  that  efforts 
will  not  continue  to  be  made  to  give  diffusion  to  its  doc- 
trines. There  is  a  large  body  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  church  in  Great  Britain,  who  hold  essentially  the  same 
views ;  there  is  an  equally  numerous  party  here  who  are 
busily  propagating  them.  A  strong  current  is  setting  in 
that  direction.  Persons  who  have  long  rejected  the  doc- 
trines and  authority  of  the  Divine  word,  but  who  for  pru- 
dential reasons  have  kept  up  an  air  of  ortliodoxy,  are  laying 
aside  the  mask  and  avowing  their  scepticism,  and  in  some 
instances  it  is  found,  instead  of  a  barrier,  a  passport  to  con- 
spicuity  and  popularity.  They  are  far  more  ready  than 
heretofore  to  support  oach  other  when  assailed,  and  to  wage 
an  open  and  strenuous  war  on  tlie  word  of  God,  and  unless 
efforts  are  made  to  vindicate  the  truth,  are  likely  to  give  a 
fiur  wider  spread  to  their  unbelief.  The  career  of  Dr. 
Davidson  is  instructive ;  it  exemplifies  the  danger  of  devot- 
ing a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  speculations  of  the 
Bationalistic  theologians  of  Germany,  unless  aware  of  the 
fidse  metaphysical  postulates  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  their 
ideas  of  Gh>d  and  man,  and  their  criticism  of  the  divine 
word.  It  bespeaks  in  an  emphatic  voice  the  fatal  error  of 
intrusting  to  such  persons  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  sacred  office.  No  eminence  of  genius,  no  measure  of 
learning,  if  they  happen  to  be  distinguished  as  scholars,  no 
skill  in  teaching,  no  popularity  with  parties  or  the  public, 
can  countervail  in  the  slightest  degree  the  fatal  disqualifi- 
cation of  a  disbelief  of  the  inspiration  of  tlie  word  of  God, 
and  rejection  of  tlie  redemption  which  it  reveals.  No 
matter  what  the  professions  and  pledges  are  with  which  they 
enter  the  theological  chair ;  their  false  notions  necessarily 
give  the  color  to  tlieir  instructions ;  their  pupils  are  led  first 
into  doubt,  and  tlien  to  a  rejection  of  the  truth ;  and  ere 
the  public  are  aware,  the  way  is  prepared  for  an  active 
diffusion  of  error,  the  betrayal  of  many  into  apostasy,  and 
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the  organixation  of  a  party  to  sopport  the  leadeiB,  and  wage 
an  open  war  on  those  who  defend  the  word  of  God  fma 
tlieir  assaolta. 

Dr.  Daridson  had  made  no  avowal  of  his  new  views,  it 
would  seem,  till  the  publication  of  this  ▼olume.  He 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  orthodox  of  his  denominar 
tion,  and  was  supposed  by  them  to  cherish  the  faith  still 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  entering  the  theological 
chair,  when  he  rejected  the  nationalism  of  which  he  has 
now  become  the  disciple.  What  his  opinions  then  were  is 
seen  from  the  following  passages  from  his  Sacred  Hennenen* 
tics  published  in  1843. 

"  We  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  miserable  character  of  the 
Cierman  bterpretation  to  the  neglect  of  divine  teaching,  and 
tmdue  confidence  in  human  wisdom.  Too  seldom  dreaming  of 
spiritual  illumination,  or  looking  up  to  Gk>d  for  his  gradoos 
assistance,  they  set  about  the  task  of  sacred  exegeris  as  they 
would  undertake  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  heathen  antihor. 
With  their  apparatus  of  grammars  and  lexicons  they  come  to  the 
Bible,  as  to  Homer  or  Herodotus;  believing  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  use  the  same  appliances.  Bat  thus  an 
essential  element  in  the  interpreter's  success  is  ovcriooked. 
They  are  loaded  with  a  cumbrous  burden  that  oannot»  with  all 
its  value,  lead  to  Mlitfactary  results  apart  fixNn  a  higher  tna- 
sure.  Accordingly  we  see  admirable  investigaticMia  of  sini^ 
words  and  phrases  produced  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  prcK 
cess  from  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  or  from  the  ulterior 
sources  to  which  these  works  themselves  are  indebted;  bat 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings  is  unapprehended.*^-— 
P.  8. 

•*  We  would  urge  upon  the  professed  interpreter  )3ie  necea- 
rity  of  acquaintance  with  the  diction  of  the  Bible,  not  merdy  in 
its  general,  but  special  characteristics.  To  show  the  import- 
ance of  such  knowledge,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  fiust,  that 
the  character  of  the  langnage  has  been  employed  to  undermine 
the  authenticity  of  entire  books.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  dietion  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  point  to  a  period 
coincident  with  the  Babylonish  oaptivity.  The  books  attributed 
to  Moses,  are  said  to  have  reeeived  their  present  fiirm  at  the 
time  of  the  exile.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  theory  detracts  from 
their  authority.   It  mrtuaUy  Wftnigm  TaaaBntTMAnox ;  amd 
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when  they  ^ease  to  be  regarded  bm  divine,  they  eall  for  no 
bborioiueflbrts  of  exegesis.  .  »  .  In  the  same  manner  the  latter 
part  of  laaiah  has  been  attributed  to  some  other  writer  than  the 
prophet  himself  and  rcdnoed  in  the  eyes  of  the  right-minded 
theologian  to  suoh  a  position,  as  to  dissuade  any  serious  effort 
lowmrds  its  right  interpretation.  The  diction  is  thought  to  con- 
sign it  to  a  much  later  period  than  Isaiah. 

^  These  instances  are  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
minute  aoqoaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  Kble,  and  the 
dmracteristio  style  of  the  various  writers.  By  them  the  friends 
of  truth  are  exhorted  to  greater  vigilanoe,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  detect  the  fiulare  of  all  processes  instituted  ofparenltJty  on  the 
fbondation  of  the  Isfiguage,  but  in  rtalUXi^  from  doctrinal  pre- 
judioe."— P.  17. 

^  Unless  we  be  persuaded  that  the  Scriptures  have  come  from 
God,  we  riiail  never  securely  defend  them  against  the  attacks  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  We  must  be  firmly  convinced  of  thdr 
emanation  from  heaven,  else  we  shall  not  be  stead&st  and  im- 
movable when  the  Christianity  of  our  position  is  assailed.  We 
are  liable  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  if 
«e  ht  fwt  etrtainfy  asmred  that  the  written  revdation  that  tomes 
io  us  fiftth  M  the  BiMcredness  of  its  claims^  possesses  a  character 
esnisisteMt  with  its  pretensions.  When  it  is  attacked  by  the 
we^K>ns  of  the  inidel,  we  must  meet  him  with  arguments 
drawn  from  reason.  It  is  our  duty  to  present  such  palpable 
proofi  of  its  holy  origin  as  are  adapted  to  carry  conviction  to 
his  mind,  or  at  least  to  silence  his  cavils.  While  he  would  per- 
suade us  that  wo  are  following  cunningly-devised  fiibles,  we 
demonstrate  on  grounds  to  which  he  cannot  refuse  assent,  that 
he  is  grievously  in  error.  Thus  the  sliafls  of  unbelief  aimed 
at  revelation  have  been  nobly  repelled.  The  opponents  of 
CkrisUanity  have  been  driveu  from  the  field  they  wislied  to 
occupy.  Routed  in  their  own  territory,  they  have  retreated 
from  Uie  combat  with  dismay.'' — P.  30. 

*'  The  first  law — of  interpretation — we  shall  mention  is  that 
the  BibU  does  not  eontretdict  itself.  ^^  ^^  proceed  from  God  it 
must  be  consbtent  with  itself.  It  matters  not  tlirough  what  in- 
struments Gtod  has  communicated  his  will,  unless  it  be  proved 
that  they  have  corrupted  or  changed  it.  In  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes  he  may  employ  whatever  agency  he  pleases. 
But  whether  ho  make  use  of  the  unlettered  or  the  learned,  the 
high  or  the  low,  the  revelation  communicated  is  off  his  own^  and 
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must  therrfi^rt  harmonite  in  aU  iU  parU.  That  Luke  cannot 
make  a  different  statement  fropi  Paol,  or  Mark  from  John. 
They  art  to  be  regarded  ae  the  mku  mkdul  of  inUreowe  be- 
tween the  Oreaiar  and  the  creature.  We  look  beyond  them  to 
the  yreai  Author  of  their  inepiration.  Every  one  will  at  onoe 
admits  that  it  is  a  law  acknowledged  by  reason,  th^t  the  Deity 
cannot  state  opposite  things  in  different  portions  of  his  rerda- 
tion."— Pp.  32,  33, 

^^  The  next  office  of  reason  in  regard  to^e  Bible  is,  to  o^ 
guieece  in  ite  staiemente.  If  God  has  really  qraken  to  ns  in  his 
word,  it  b  quite  reasonable  to  listen  to  his  commands,  and  to 
obey  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  reason  to  assent  to  whatever  he 
has  said,  as  to  the  utterance  of  ir\finite  wiedum  and  unerring 
truth.  God  has  given  us  a  revelation^  tmd  we  are  bout%d  to 
believe  whatever  it  contaifis.  When  an  individual  affirms  that 
he  will  not  receive  what  Heaven  speaks,  there  is  no  hope  of  his 
being  convinced  of  any  truth.  He  rejects  all  evidence,  acting  as 
thoogh  he  were  not  an  intelligent  ratioual  being.  After  we  have 
ascertained,  by  the  fidr  and  legitimate  principles  of  interpreta* 
tion  which  common  sense  dictates,  what  is  actually  made  known 
in  the  Scriptures,  we  have  nothing  fiirther  to  do  than  bow  with 
implicit  submission  and  fiuth  to  the  revealings  of  Omnipotenee. 
Having  applied  our  reason  in  finding  out  the  sense  of  the  book 
of  God,  we  abide  by  its  &ir  and  proper  results.  With  the  do- 
cility of  children  we  attend  to  the  teachings  of  the  Omniscient 
Spirit."— P.  37. 

Of  the  theory  held  by  Semler  and  others  that  the  sacred 
writers  accommodated  their  teachings  to  the  false  notions 
that  prevailed  in  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  he  says : — 

^^  But  this  accommodation  contradicts  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  If  they  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Scripture  expressly  asserts,  how  can  we 
impute  to  them  connivance  at  error  ?  Enlightened  by  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  from  above,  their  minds  must  have  revolted 
from  such  dissimulation.  It  is  the  policy  of  earthly  and  cunning 
men — ^not  the  policy  of  heavenly  ambassadors.  God  is  a  Gk>d  of 
truth ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  his  essential  perfections  to  give 
couNTEsrAKCB  to  unsound  opinions.  But  the  principle  in  ques> 
tion  goes  to  charge  him  with  so  doing ;  for  it  assumes  that  the 
commissioned  instructors  of  mankind  teere  suffered  to  adc^ 
their  lessons  to  the  ignorance  of  a  barbarous  age^  and  thus  to 
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Sach  are  Dr.  Davidson's  views  of  the  inspintion  under 
which  the  Scriptores  were  written.    He  defines  it  as  a  mere 
inmience  on  the  mind  stimulating  it  to  greater  energy  and 
activity ;  but  involving  no  revelation  of  divine  things  and 
no  communication  of  thought    Whatever  oom^tions  and 
tfaouj^ts,  therefore,  entered  the  mind  while  under  that 
atimnlating  agency,  would  enter  it  according  to  the  usual 
law  of  its  action,  and  be  the  work  of  its  own  powers,  not  a 
memag^  or  suggestion  from  God.    The  only  exceptions  to 
tiiisy  he  holds,  are  "  special  predieUoni^  respecting  indivi* 
duak,  cities,  or  nations  that  are  ^  announced  with  historical 
definiteness,''  and  he  represents  that  there  are  "  compara- 
tively few^  of  that  nature  (pp.  450,  451).    He  thus  at  die 
outset  exclndeiB  from  the  category  of  reveladonis  from  Qod 
all*  the  doctrinal,  historical,  and  prophetic  teachings  of  the 
Saered'Yolnme,  except  a  tew  predictions  that  relate  to  spe- 
cified individuals  and  communities;  and  assigns  them^he 
rank  of  mere  human  productions,  though  conceived  and 
elaborated  by  minds  roused  to  extraordinary  energy.    And 
next,  he  denies  in  detail  that  roveladons  were  ever  made  to 
the  prophets  in  any  of  the  ibrms  in  which  they  represent 
that  they  received  them,  as  dreams,  visions,  and  words 
q)oken  to  them  by  a  voice.    The  whole  Bible  is  thus,  ao* 
cording  to  him,  a  mere  human  producdon,  and  is  to  be 
received  or  rejected  like  other  huma»  writings,  as  its  teach^ 
ings  commend  diemselves  or  not  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reiider.    That  he  says  many  things  that  are  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  this ;  that  many  of  his  representations  seem  to 
imply  that  he  regards  the  Scriptures  as  really  the  word  of 
God,  and  a  revelation  from  him,  is  true;  but  this  is  never- 
theless the  character  and  place  which  he  assigns  the  Sacred 
Ydume  by  his  theory  of  inspiration. 

What  consideradons,  now,  does  Dr.  Davidson  present  to 
justify  diis  change  in  his  estimate  of  the  Scriptures  ?  None 
whatever.  He  offers  no  new  views  of  die  subject.  He 
points  out  no  new  objections  to  the  divine  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  writings.  He  adds  nothing  to  the 
stock  of  our  knowledge  on  the  theme.  He  gives  no  indica- 
tions of  having  thoronglily  studied  it  He  is  very  far  from 
exhibiting  any  decisive  proo&  that  he  understands  his  own 
theory.  Instead  of  any  original,  far-reaching,  and  masterly 
VOL.  X. — ^Na  n.  22 
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^W3  of  the  anbjact^  his  notioos  are  dim,  confused,  and 

>CDiitrEdictioiis,  as  well  ad  BubverBtTe  of  the  divine  word* 

iBaia  reason  for  adopting  thk  theory  of  ingpi ration  is, 

a^iimptioQ  that  an  influence  that  transfuded  thonglili 

the  minds  of  the  prophets  would  have  iqtoIf^  the 

[^rcoptioQ  of  their  faculties  from  their  natural  fanctiona;, 

precluded  the  traces  which  appear  in  their  writings  of 

lir  peculiarities  of  genius,  temperament,  ideas,  and  itjia 

that,  as  we  shall  show  ou  another  occasion,  is  wboUy 

Ltakeu,  and  in  contradiction  to  our  experience.     Why 

luld  the  transfusion  of  thought  into  the  mind  by  the  AI^ 

^hty  Spirit  by  dreams^  visions,  voices,  or  in  any  other 

any  more  intercept  its  faculties  from  their  proper 

lotions,  than  the  transmission  of  thought  into  it  through 

ordinary  channels  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  or  ^ 

laon  does  3     Can  Dr,  D,  tell  how  the  effect  in  either  of 

^e  cases  takes  place  i    Has  ho  looked  into  our  nature 

such  piercing  glances  as  to  discern  what  the  principle 

In  which  vibrations  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  images 
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Tliiit  the  Pentateuch,  According  to  him,  instead  of  pro* 
oeeding  from  the  pen  of  Moeee,  is  a  compilation  by  some 
miknown  anthbr  who  flourished  five  or  wx  hundred  years 
lAer  the  ezodasfrom  Egypt  Moses,  he  holds,  only  wrote 
Denteronomy  and  a  part  of  Exodus.  Genesis,  a  large  share 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  were  the  work,  he 
maintain^  of  a  later  age,  probably  of  the  period  of  Joshua 
and  the  Judges  (pp.  611*688). 

He  founds  this  theory  of  a  compilation  chiefly  on  the 
asramption  that  the  exclusive  or  prevailing  use  of  Elohim 
M  the  name  of  God  in  certain  passages,  and  of  Jehovah  in 
odien,  indicates  that  they  were  the  work  of  different  authors. 
But  this  notion,  which  was  advanced  a  century  since,  and 
baa  been  adopt^  and  maintained  with  great  zeal  by  a  long 
train  of  writers  on  the  side  of  BatioBalism,  and  rejected  and 
amply  oonfated  by  others  on  the  side  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Seriptures,  is  altogether  groundless.  Dr.  Davidson  and  those 
whose  hypothesis  he  adopts,  proceed  in  it  on  the  assump* 
Hon  that  the  use  of  one  of  those  names  in  a  passage  rather 
than  the  other,  as  of  Elohim  in  the  flrst  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  of  Jehovah  in  the  second,  was  founded  on  some  princi- 
pie,  or  had  its  ground  in  some  peculiar  conception  of  Gk>d, 
or  his  relations,  thai  naturally  andnece89arilypre<ituhdthe 
writer  foho  ueed  the  cne  from  employing  the  other.  For  if 
the  use  of  the  one  instcMtd  of  the  other  in  the  instances  in 
which  it  was  employed,  had  no  such  ground ;  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  ideas  or  fidth  of  the  writer  that  led  him  on  the 
ground  of  principle  and  in  all  cases  to  avoid  that  which  he 
did  not  use,  then  the  use  of  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah,  and 
of  Jehovah  instead  of  Elohim,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
passages  in  which  they  severally  occur,  were  the  work  of 
different  writers. 

That  the  use  of  the  one,  however,  rather  than  the  other, 
was  the  result  of  any  such  principle  or  peculiarity  of  views. 
Dr.  Davidson  does  not  show.  He  takes  the  mere  hct  that 
diey  are  used  as  they  are,  as  proof  that  the  one  could  not 
have  been  employed  exclusively  of  the  other,  unless  it  had 
been  for  a  reason  so  absolute  that  the  writer  who  used  the 
one,  could  not  have  employed  the  other.  His  whole  theory 
thus  rests  on  a  gratuitous  postulate.  Not  a  very  scholarly 
procedure  for  a  professed  Biblical  critic.    What  can  exceed 
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the  unreMonableneBs  and  preenmption  of  building  sneh  a 
8tnpendoti8  inference  on  endb  a  basblesB  {M^mise. 

Bat  hU  postdate  is  not  onlj  nnsnstained  bjr  any  self-eri- 
dence  or  other  proof,  and  incapable  of  Terifieation,  bat  ia 
Aown  to  be  false  by  the  most  indispatable  and  ample  efi» 
dence. 

1.  The  two  names  are  indubitably  used  as  the  denominft- 
tive  of  the  same  infinite  Being,  the  Creator  and  Holer  of  the 
world,  and  the  covenant  Qod  of  the  patriftrcfas  and  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  No  pretence  is  made  that  this  is  not  tbe 
fiEict  It  is  admitted  by  the  Bationalistic  party,  as  well  aa 
maintained  by  their  opponents.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  either 
is  not  an  appropriate  name  of  that  infinite  Being.  The  petv 
feet  propriety  of  each  is  admitted.  Bat  this  preeladed  the 
sappositioh  that  there  can  have  been  anything  in  the  one 
that  was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its.  being  employed  by  a 
writer  who  used  the  other.  If  there  was  any  ground  for  a 
preference  of  one  to  the  other,  it  must  have  been  one  of  ety- 
mology, association,  or  taste,  not. of  principle. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  etymological  meaning  of  either 
name  that  conld  have  made  the  use  of  it  objectionable  to  a 
believer  in  the  infinite  Being  whom  it  was  employed  to 
designate.  Elohim  is  the  mere  denominative  of  God,  as-  a 
divine  intelligence  of  power  and  dominion^  and  a  proper  olh 
ject  of  homage,  without  presenting  any  special  definition  of 
his  nature ;  Jehovah  is  not  only  his  name,  as  divine,  but  is 
descriptive  of  him  as  self-existent  and  overliving.  There  k 
nothing  then  in  the  meaning  of  one  of  these  names  that  is 
contradictory  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
other,  and  nothing  therefore  that  could  render  the  use  of 
one  of  them  impossible  or  objectionable  to  a  writer  who 
used  the  other.  As  they  differ  in  a  measure  in  their  etymo- 
logical meaning,  and  contemplate  Ood  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspects,  they  were  doubtless  used  in  a  measure  with 
that  difference  of  meaning,  in  the  same  manner  as  onr 
words  Gk>d,  the  Most  High,  the  Supreme,  the  Almighty, 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  though  namies  of  the  same 
being,  present  him  in  somewhat  different  aspects. 

3.  This  is  shown  indisputably  by  the  use  of  them  in  con- 
junction, as  a  compound  name,  Jehovah-Elohim,  in  the 
second  and  following  chapters  of  Gbnesis,  and  many  other 
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pwli  of  the  Old  Testament  They  were  used  in  that  man* 
aer  by  Gk>d  himaelf  repeatedly  in  the  ten  commandmentB 
vfaioh  hA  proclaiaied  with  hie  own  voice  to  the  IsraeliteB  at 
flinai,  and  inaeribed  with  his  finger  on  the  tables  of  stone. 
Aa  they  were  thns  used  in  onion  by  him  and  by  nearly  all 
the  writen  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  clear  both  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  their  etymological  meaning  or  the 
thoughts  that  were  connected  with  them,  and  that  there  was 
not  anything  in  their  signification,  or  the  ideas  that  were 
MBociated  with  them,  that  was  a  barrier  to  the  nse  of  one 
of  them  by  a  writer  who  employed  the  other. 

4.  Thia  la  confirmed  by  the  fisM^t  that  they  are  sometimes 
vaad  alternately,  as  well  as  in  combination  in  the  same  pas- 
nges,  as  in  Oen.  iii;  Ps.  zlvL,  xlvii. 

As  their  usage  throughout  the  Old  Testament  thus  shows 
thai  there  cannot  have  been  anything  in  them  that  was  a 
leaaon  that  a  writer  who  used  die  one,  should  not  have  used 
the  other ;  the  fancy  that  the  use  of  the  one  instead  of  the 
other  in  certain  passages  proves  that  those  passages  were 
the  work  of  different  authors,  is  wholly  groundless  and 
absurd.  Their  being  employed  as  they  are  in  the  Penta- 
teoch,  is  as  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Hoses  alone,  as  it  b  with  tiie  supposition  that  it  was 
the  woric  of  different  authors. 

The  total  groundlessness  of  the  assumption  on  which 
it  lesta,  however,  is  not  the  only  objection  to  that  theory. 
It  is  contradicted  and  confuted  by  every  consideration  that 
Jiaa  any  bearing  on  the  subject 

•In  the  first  piaoe,  thb  hypothesis  of  documents,  if  con- 
oededy  furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  T6(i9(m  that  those 
divine  namea  are  employed  as  they  are;  nor  of  the  union 
«f  the  documents  in  the  present  form  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
yields  no  answer  to  the  question,  Why  were  those  names 
used  in  the  manner  they  are!  It  remains  as  inexplicable 
why  in  some  of  the  documents  Elohim  is  used,  in  some 
Jehovah,  and  in  some  Jehovah  Elohim,  as  it  is  why  Moses 
used  them  in  that  manner.  And  thia  consideration  makes 
the  hypothesis  critically  absurd.  For  why  should  a  theory 
be  resorted  to  as  explanatory  of  a  &ct  or  supposed  fact, 
when  it  furnishes  no  solution  of  it  whatever,  but  openly 
leavea  it  as  unresolved  as  it  was  without  the  hypotheais. 
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Besides,  if  it  was  not  in  hannonj  with  the  Tiews,  tftste,  or 
habits  of  the  supposed  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  uee 
those  denoxDiDatiyes  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed in  what  are  held  to  have  been  the  original  dooa- 
ments,  why  did  he  not  alter  the  names  so  as  to  adjust  thtfn 
to  his  sense  of  propriety  t  Br.  D.'s  assumption  that  the 
documents  were  put  together  in  their  original  form  withont 
any  alteration  of  their  statements  or  phraseology,  implies 
that  there  was  nothing  objectionable  to  the  compiler  in  their 
statements  or  language,  and  thereby  renders  the  supposition 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  made  up  of  documents  from  different 
writers  and  put  together  without  alteration  uncritical  and 
absurd.  It  is  attempting  to  account  for  the  compiler's  pro- 
cedure by  the  assumption  that  he  violated  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  taste,  instead  of  being  governed  by  them. 

In  the  second  place,  grant  them  their  postulate,  and  they 
fihd  it  impossible  to  separate  the  Pentateuch  into  parts  in 
conformity  with  it  On  their  assumption  no  passage  in 
which  Elohim  is  used,  can  have  been  written  by  the  same 
hand,  as  a  passage  in  which  Jehovah  is  used ;  and  no  pas- 
sage or  expression  in  which  either  of  those  names  is  used 
separately,  can  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  anther 
as  those  in  which  they  are  used  in  combination.  But  such 
a  separation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  three  sets  of  fragments, 
is  not  only  utterly  arbitrary,  but  is  altogether  impossible, 
except  by  the  grossest  violence  both  to  the  composition  and 
the  sense.  It  would  be  not  only  to  divide  trains  of  thougfat, 
narratives,  and  actions,  but  sentences  also  and  propositions, 
and  divest  them  of  their  meaning.  Thus,' the  third  command- 
ment, ^^Thou  shalt  not  take  thenameof  Jehovah  thy  Elohim 
in  vain,  fbr  Jehovah  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  hia 
name  in  vain,"  would  be  divided  into  two  independent  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  latter  rendered  an  ungrammatical  and  unin- 
telligible proposition,  by  being  divested  of  the  antecedent 
to  which  for  refers  as  the  reason  or  proof  of  the  affirmation 
which  it  makes.  In  like  manner  (Deuteronomy  vii.  8), 
^^Enow,  therefore,  that  Jehovah,  thy  Elobim,  he  is  the 
Elohim,  the  faithful  El,  who  keepeth  covenant  and  merqr 
with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments  to  e 
thousand  generations;"  would  be  broken  into  three  frag. 
ments,  neither  of  which  would  form  a  proposition;  Jehovah, 
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thy  Elohim,  would  be  left  a  mere  nominative  without  a 
T6rb:  He  ia  thy  Elohim,  an  aflirmation  without  any  indi- 
joation  who  the  bdng  is  that  is  the  antecedent  of  the  relative 
k$;  and  the  remainder  of  the  passage  imperfect  and  anintel- 
ligible  becauee  withont  any  indication  who  the  person  is 
denoted  by  the  relative  who^  of  whom  the  affirmation  is  made, 
▲ad  so  of  a  great  number  of  other  passages.  What  an  ezqui- 
aite  exemplification  it  presents  of  the  perspicacity  of  these 
grammarians  and  critics,  that  they  see  no  obstacles  to  their 
theory  in  the  lawless  mutilations  c^the  text,  and  the  senseless 
violaliona  of  the  laws  of  language,  to  which  it  thus  leads ! 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  confuted  by  the  style  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, lliere  is  no  part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  which 
the  style  is  more  peculiar  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  five 
books  of  Hoses.  No  other  human  being  probably  was  ever 
ao  eminently  fitted  as  he  by  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind,  to 
be  the  recipient  and  writer  of  a  revealed  history  of  the  race, 
and  a  revealed  system  of  religious  and  civil  laws.  He  had 
an  intellect  of  great  strength,  simplicity,  and  clearness,  and 
that  naturally  and  instinctively  occupied  itself  with  the  facts 
and  truths  tliat  were  communicated  to  it,  in  the  attitudes  and 
tektions  in  which  they  were  revealed,  in  distinction  from  a 
disposition  on  the  one  side  to  systematize  them,  or  speculate 
in  regard  to  their  grounds  or  causes ;  and  on  the  other,  to 
clothe  them  in  the  drapery  of  fancy.  Not  a  trace  appears 
in  the  Pentateuch  that  any  of  the  great  realities  that  were 
disdoeed  to  him,  received  from  those  elements  of  bis  nature 
the  slightest  touch  in  form  or  hue  in  the  delineation  he  drew 
dt  them.  Had  be  possessed  the  metaphysical  intellect  of 
Paul,  or  the  gorgeous  imagination  of  IsiEiiah,  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  except  by  a  miraculous  counteraction  of  his 
nature,  that  the  revelations  made  to  him  should  not  have 
received  a  shape  and  color  essentially  different  from  those 
they  now  bear. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
ICoees  is  said  to  have  written  the  history  of  Uie  journeys  of 
the  Israelites,  the  law,  and  the  recapitulation  of  them  in 
Deuteronomy,  which  comprise  the  whole  Pentateuch  except 
Genesis;  while  not  a  hint  appears  that  any  other  individual 
had  any  share  in  the  composition  of  those  books,  nor  that 
Hoses  was  not  the  writer  aJso  of  Genesis. 
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In  the  fifth  pkoe,  it  is  oonfuted  by  the  indieations  end 
recognitions  of  the  existenee  of  the  Pentsteoeh  in  Joshm^ 
Judges,  «nd  the  other  historioal  books  down  to  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Besides  nnineroDS  veferenees  to  the 
law» — the  priesthood^  the  continnance  of  the  tabemaole,  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  the  nse  of  the  ark  in  times  of  war 
during  that  period,  were  all  founded  on  the  institutioiiB  and 
prescriptions  of  the  Pentateuclu  It  is  eonfbted  also  by  tlitt 
representation  in  Kings,  GhronideB,  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  Malah 
chi,  that  the  written  law  of  Moses  comprised  all  the  statutsa, 
commandments,  and  ordinances  of  Jehorah,  and  embraesd 
iherefi»e  Exodus,  LcTiticns,  Numbers,  and  Deut«t>nom7 ; 
for  Moses  is  escpreailj  said  to  have  written  the  whole  of  the 
law  (Dent  zzzi.  9-18,  H  ^^\  u^  thej  are  distributed 
through  those  books. 

In  the  sixth  plaee,  it  is  confuted  by  Ohrist's  using  the  Law 
of  Moses,  as  the  name  of  the  whole  Pentateuch.  In  speaking 
of  the  predictions  relating  to  himself,  that  were  to  be  fulfilled 
(Luke  xzir.  44),  he  distributes  the  Old  Testament  into  three 
parts,  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Fiudms;  and 
uses  the  Law  of  Moses  as  the  name  of  the  whole  Pentateueh, 
indisputably  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important  ef 
its  predictions  that  relate  to  him,  are  those  of  the  covenanft 
with  Abraham  (Glenesis  ziii.-xviii.),  in  which  he  is  promised 
as  the  seed  through  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
Ko  reason  can  be  supposed  for  this  naming  of  the  whole  aa 
his,  except  that  it  was  to  him  that  the  whole  was  leirealed^ 
and  by  him  that  it  was  written.  If  Oenesishad  been  revealed 
to  and  written  by  another  prophet,  it  would  mndoubledly 
have  borne  his  name,  not  that  of  Moses. 

And  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  aseri]^ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  by  the  Isni^tes  them* 
selves.  Not  a  faint  appears  in  their  Scriptures,  in  their 
apocryphal  writings,  in  Philo,  Josephus,  or  the  Tahnudjsts^ 
that  any  part  of  it  was  the  work  of  another  writer.  He 
alone  was  regarded  as  its  author ;  and  ^  the  Law,"  and  ^  the 
Law  of  Moses''  were  the  names  by  which  it  was  customarily 
designated,  and  distinguished  firom  the  ether  divisions  of  die 
Old  Testament  And  that  continues  to  be  the  fidth  of  that 
peofde  to  the  premit  day.  No  other  book  ever  received 
such  an  amdunt  of  testimony  to  its  authenticity.  . 
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Such  we  aome  of  the  poeitive  prooft  Dr.  Davidson  has  to 
eneovniter  againet  his  tbeoxy  that  the  PeDtateneh,  intead 
ef  tiM  moA  of  Mosea,  is  aconpilatioii  of  la  later  age.  How 
BOW  does  he  meet  tbnn  t  What  eyidencee  in  favor  of  his  h  j« 
I  does  he  allege  that  ontweigU  them  t  None  what- 
Hia  hypothesis  is  ao  hypotheeis  simply,  or  assnmpr 
lion  fMmded  on  a  few. slight. appearanoes  and  perhapees, 
not  OD  iicts  demonstrable  by  dear  and  unanswerable  evi« 
dence ;  and  his  aim  is,  not  so  mndi  to  prove  that  the  Penta^ 
tanoh  w«a  formed  in  the  manner  he  isepresents,  as  it  is  by 
asBomptions,  assertions,  surmises,  bonjeotnres,  and  obje&> 
tiona,  lo  shake  the  faith  of  hia  readers  in  its  Divine  author* 
ity.  He  and  those  wliom  he  follows  start  with  the  assnmp* 
tion  that  die  things  reoorded  in  the  sacred  writings  are  not 
real  eommnnieations  from  God  transfused  into  the  minds 
of  the  prophets,  and  recorded  as.  they  were  presented  to 
them ;  but  that  whatever  exciting  influence  they  enjoyed,  it 
expended  itself  in  the  mere  stimulation  of  their  minds,  with* 
o«t  ao  inapiration  of  thought,  and  left  their  writings,  there- 
fete,  in  viewa^  doctrine,  expression,  and  every  other  particn* 
kr,  the  work  exdnsively  of  their  own  powers^  Such  is  the 
fMi»  eqpeoially  with  the  leading  German  writera,  whom  Dr. 
Hi  takes  aa  hia  gnidea.  Their  aim  is  by  pointing  out  eveiy- 
tiling  that  can  be  made  to  appear  singular,  or  inexplicable ; 
bj  raising  every  apeoies  of  objection;  by  advandng  all 
\  of  auppositions  and*conjeetures ;  and  by  bold  and  rea^' 
\  assertions,  to  depifedate  the  Pentateuch  to  the  rank 
ef  an  imporfect  human  work,  and  divest  it  in  die  judgment 
of  their  readers  of  authority  as  a  dinrine  revelation ;  and 
Chdr  denial  tliat  Moses  was  it»  author,  and  exhibition  of  it 
as  a  eompilatiott  of  a  far  later  age,  is  a  measure  to  that  end. 
Iheir  unbelief  is  not  the  result  of  thdr  criticism,  but  their 
eriticfsm  is  the  result  of  their  unbelief,  and  designed  simply 
to  givie  it  the  color  of  verisimilitude.  That  their  aasump* 
tiona  and  hypotheses  are  mere  assnmptionsand  hypotheses 
withoat  any  element  of  proof;  that  their  objections  and 
Mcuaatioas  have  no  coherence  or  consistency,  but'  are  sub- 
vttrsive  of  eieh  other ;  ibat  their  theovy  is  icreconcKlable 
with  any  diMs  of  the  facts  that  are  the  prq>er  testa  of  its 
tmth,  aeema  not  to  be  regarded  by  them  aa  <^  the  dighteat 
ocmdderatioiL    And  Dr.  Davidaon  otily  repekta  their  aa* 
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snmptions  and  conjectarM,  and  eehoet  their  optniona.  But 
why  this  eagemeM  at  all  haiards  to  rednoe  the  Peotatenoh 
to  the  rank  of  a  mere  human  composition  made  up  in  a 
considerable  measore  of  mjrths  and  traditions,  the  woA  of 
unknown  authors,  and  put  together  with  little  critical  tact 
hj  an  anonymous  compiler  of  a  later  aget  Because  it  is 
seen  that  if  that  part  of  the  sacred  writings  can  be  dirested 
of  its  character  and  authority  as  the  word  of  God,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  revehitions  made  in  the  Scriptures  that 
follow,  which  proceed  on  it  as  from  God,  and  written  by 
Moses,  is  overthrown  with  it 

Dr.  D.  pursues  much  the  same  course  with  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  His  leading  object  is  to  present  the 
theories,  conjectures,  doubts,  objections,  and  speculations  by 
which  tiiat  class  of  German  critics  who  reject  the  diyine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  have  endearored  to 
verify  and  give  currency*  to  their  scepticism ;  and  to  lead 
his  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  issue  which  they  have 
reached,  is  that  to  which  a  large-minded,  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  naturally  leads,  lliere  is  much,  indeed, 
that  is  quite  inconsistent  with  this.  There  are  many  repre- 
sentations and  professions  that  seem  to  indicate  a  belief  in 
the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  a  rejection  of  the 
theories  of  the  rationalistic  writers  whom  he  follows ;  but 
whether  they  are  designed  to  b^piile  his  readers,  or  are  the 
result  of  a  vacillating  judgment,  oi'of  a  want  of  self-cbmpre- 
hension-— doubt,  objection,  and  unbelief  are  still  the  reigning 
spirit  of  his  volume. 

As  a  composition,  ihe  work  is  not  of  a  high  rank.  We 
see  no  marlcs  in  it  of  a  commanding  genius,  comprehensive 
views,  a  thorough  independent  investigation  of  the  subject, 
a  truly  critical  judgment,  that  deep  insight  of  divine  things 
which  those  attain  who  enjoy  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  in 
their  study  of  the  sacred  word,  nor  that  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  truth,  and  experience  of  its  power,  whi^ 
distinguishes  the  renewed,  and  proves  a  safeguard  against 
their  being  betrayed  by  the  arts  of  unbelievers  into  great 
and  fatal  error.  Dr.  D.  never  rises  above  mediocrity.  He 
unfolds  no  original  fiir-reaching  views  that  shed  a  fresh  and 
harmonidng  light  on  the  fields  he  is  investigating.  Truth 
never  reveals  herself  in  her  dassling  splendors  directly  to 
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him.  He  Beema  rather  to  catch  bnt  fiunt  glimpees  of  her  at 
a  distance,  and  through  shadows  and  mists.  He  has  nn- 
doubtedly  read  hirgfijj  and  studied  laborionslj ;  bnt  he  has 
not  the  piercing  intellect  that  glances  through  systems  and 
detects  the  false  principles  that  lork  in  them,  disentangles 
'  intricadesy  raises  perplexed  subjects  ont  of  the  darkness 
and  confiision  in  which  mistaken  specolation  has  involved 
them,  and  sets  them  forth  in  the  light  of  certainty ;  and  the 
cflect  of  his  studies  has  been  to  bewilder  himself  with  the 
doabts,  and  entangle  himself  in  the  sophistries  of  those 
whom  he  has  read ;  not  to  rise  through  them  to  a  clear  vision 
of  the  truth.  His  book  accordingly  is  made  up  largely  of 
opinions  drawn  from  others,  and  presents  extraordinary 
specimens  of  an  unsettled  and  vacillating  judgment,  and 
a  seemingly  unconscious  utterance  of  contradictory  opinions. 
Kothing  would  be  easier  than— on  the  principles  on  which 
he  criticises  the  Pentateuch — ^to  show,  that  his  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  a  single 
author ;  that  the  contradictious  principles,  and  judgments 
which  it  presents,  the  inconsistency  of  its  theory  of  inspira> 
tion  with  its  professions  of  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of 
tiie  Book,  the  varying  and  opposite  opinions  it  expresses  of 
anthers  whom  it  cites*  and  the  diversity  of  tempers  it  dis- 
]days  in  its  animadversions  on  them,  prove  that  it  cannot 
have  been  the  product  of  a  single  mind,  but  must  rather  be 
a  eom|>ilation  of  documents  written  at  different  periods  and 
hj  different  hands,  but  put  together  by  Dr.  D.  much  in  the 
state  in  which  he  received  them.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
better  adapted,  by  the  different  fiscea  it  presents,  to  exert 
the  mischievous  influence  for  which  it  was  intended.  Its 
professions  of  faith  in  the  Scriptures  will  doubtless  be  used 
as  a  means  of  disarming  suspicion,  and  betraying  the  unwary 
into  the  scepticism  which  it  is  its  object  to  awaken  and 
dierish. 
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1.— SkKICH  of  the  XiFB  AKD  M1NI8TBT   OF  THB  RxT.  C.  BL 

Spuboeov,  from  Original  Documents.    Kew  York :  SheTdon, . 
Blakeman  &  Co.    Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    li357. 

This  sketch  ascribes  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  a  higher  rank  in  inteOed- 
tual  gifts  than  has  generally  been  assigned  him.  He  baft 
unquestionably  great  quickness,  copiousness,  and  clearness  df 
thought,  a  tenadous  memory,  and  imperturbable  self-possessioOy 
or  he  could  not  work  out  and  utter  with  readiness  and  ease  tte 
numerous  trains  of  thought  that  make  up  the  six,  eight,  or  ten 
discourses  he  often  delivers  in  a  week.  Such  an  amonnt  of 
labor  continued  for  months  and  years  in  suocession,  could  onlj 
be  accomplished  by  a  mind  of  great  strength  and  rapidity,  and 
that  holds  its  knowledge  by  the  firmest  grasp.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  preacher  when  but  sixteen.  After  a 
ministry  of  two  or  three  years  in  a  congregation  in  the  countrjr, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  church  in  London  of  which  Dr.  R^ 
pon  and  Dr.  Gill  had  been  pastors.  Its  numbers  soon  increased 
under  his  labors  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  a  larger  cdifioe 
necessary  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  some  time  Exeter 
Hall,  and  lately  Music  Hall  has  been  occupied  by  them.  X& 
the  latter,  on  the  Sabbath,  audiences  usually  of  eight  to  ten 
thousand  listen  to  him.  He  is  exerting  a  large  influence,  and 
doctrinally  on  the  side  of  truth.  His  hearers  are  drawn  partly, 
it  is  said,  by  Us  wit  and  oddity.  We  hope  it  will  prore  that  is 
has  been  ndsed  op  to  rouse  die  dinrches  from  their  lethargy, 
and  excite  than  to  a  more  spiritual  and  yigorous  fife. 

2. — Sacbb>  Philosopht:  Grod  Revealed  in  the  process  of 
Creation  and  by  the  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  including 
an  Examination  of  the  Development  Theory,  contained  in 
the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.  By  James 
B.  Walker,  author  of  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 
Boston :  Oould  &  Lincoln.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Lamport 
&  Blakeman.    1866. 

Thb  author*s  object  is  to  show  first  that  the  natural  world,  both 
material  and  intelligent,  exhibits  proofii  of  the  bemg  of  Ood, 
especially  in  the  laws  that  reign  in  them,  that  contemplate 
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phyrical  and  moral  ends ;  and  next,  that  nmilar  manifestations  of 
him  are  made  in  the  work  of  redemption,  partionlarly  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  aeoomplished  to  their 
objects.  While  it  presents  many  jnst,  and  here  and  there 
striking  views,  it  has  great  defects.  It  is  too  much  in  the 
second  part  which  treats  of  the  work  of  redemption,  a  philoso* 
phy,  and  a  narrow  and  one-sided  one,  rather  than  a  revealed 
theology*  Instead  of  exhibiting  Ood  in  the  attitude  in  which 
he  is  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  and  indicating  especially  the 
aovereignty  in  which  redemption  originated,  and  the  agencies 
hy  which  it  is  accomplidied,  he  contemplates  the  renovation  and 
lanctification  of  man  very  much  as  a  natural  result  of  the  dis- 
phys  made  in  Christ  of  what  Gh)d  is  on  the  one  hand  in  love,  and 
what  man  is,  when  perfect  on  the  other :  whereas,  it  is  not  till 
after  renovation  has  been  wrought  by  the  Sjnrit  of  Ood,  that 
the  exhibitions  made  of  him  in  the  gift  of  Christ  and  his 
work,  excite  the  love  of  the  heart,  and  draw  it  to  adoration, 
■abmiasion,  and  trust.  In  ^lace  of  the  comprehensive  and  glow- 
mg  views  of  IViul  and  John,  his  conceptions  seem  to  be  those  of 
a  distant  spectator  who  looks  at  the  work  of  salvation  as  it  dis- 
plays itself  objectively  and  in  a  partial  sphere,  and  are  adapted 
to  lead  readers  to  regard  experimental  religion  too  much  as 
a  qiecies  of  mental  philosophy,  instead  of  a  new  life  imparted  to 
the  soul  by  the  sovereign  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sustained 
by  his  continual  presence  and  vivifying  power. 

He  &lls  into  several  serious  errors  also  in  his  speculations  in 
reference  to  the  material  world.  He  treats  the  question  whe- 
dier  matter  was  created  or  not,  as  of  no  importance  in  the  argu- 
ment from  the  material  world  for  the  being  of  God  (pp.  22, 
28*,  69).  There  is  no  other  conceivable  confutation  of  that  argu- 
ment, however,  so  absolute,  as  is  presented  by  the  doctrine,  if 
admitted,  that  matter  is  uncreated ;  as  it  implies  that  it  is  itself 
the  cause  of  all  the  changes  of  which  it  is  the  subject.  K  mat- 
ter was  not  created,  it  is  self-existent.  But  if  self-existent,  the 
reason  that  it  exists  in  the  modes  and  forms  in  which  it  does, 
must  also  lie  whoUy  in  itself  not  in  an  external  cause.  Aa  in 
existing,  it  must  exist  in  specific  modes  and  ibrms,  the  sdf-cause 
of  its  existence  must  cause  it  to  exist  in  the  modes  and  finma 
that  actually  distinguish  its  being.  To  assume  that  while  the 
cause  of  its  existence  lies  in  itself,  and  renders  its  being  inde- 
pendent of  external  agents,  the  cause  of  its  existing  in  the  modes 
and  fonns  in  which  it  does,  is  external  to  itsell^  is  both  to  deny 
itsJndepcDdenoe  of  external  causes  which  must  Bcoessarilybar 
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long  to  it  M  a  selfezistenoe,  and  to  imply  that  it  may  exist 
without  any  modes  or  forma  whatever;  which  ia  equivaleDt  to 
denying  that  it  is  a  snbstance  that  neoenarily  has  the  properties 
of  matter  and  exists  in  spaces  and  in  forms  that  are  bounded  by 
outlines.  As  then,  if  it  is  self-ezistent|  it  must  be  the  cause  and 
determiner  of  the  forms  in  which  it  exists  and  the  changes 
through  which  it  passes,  it  is  dear  that  to  admit  its  seltodst* 
ence  is  to  assume  that  its  forms  and  modificationsi  such  as 
masses,  crystals,  and  vegetable  and  animal  organisations,  are  the 
work  of  its  own  powers,  not  the  product  of  a  cause  external  to 
itself;  and  is  therefore  to  overthrow  the  argument  from  its 
masses  and  organisations,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed, 
for  the  being  of  a  separate  and  independent  intelligent  cause  of 
its  existence. 

He  maintmns  also,  that  the  oommg  into  existence  of  a  new 
species  of  animals,  is  a  higher  proof  of  the  existence  and  agency 
of  Ood,  than  is  presented  by  an  animal  belonging  to  a  species 
that  has  long  had  a  being.  That  notion,  however,  is  erroneooa. 
The  proof  presented  by  an  animal  of  the  bebg  of  Gh>d,  lies 
wholly  in  its  fuUiuire  as  a  dependent  existence.  It  is  because  it  is 
derived,  not  seKoriginated,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that 
it  indicates  design,  that  it  evinces  that  boundless  skill  and  power 
were  exerted  in  calling  it  into  being ;  and  therefore  that  there  is 
an  Intelligenoe  who  possesses  and  exercises  those  attributes.  K 
its  nature  does  not  fomish  that  proof  of  its  origin  and  author, 
nothing  that  pertuns  to  it  does.  But  if  it  is  its  nature  as  % 
derived  and  dependent  being,  that  demonstrates  the  existenee 
and  workmanship  of  Gtod,  then  that  nature  demonstrates  his 
existence  and  workmanship  as  fully  and  perfectly  in  an  animal 
that  descended  from  others  of  the  same  species,  as  in  one  that 
is  directly  created.  As  they  are  alike  derived,  not  self-origin- 
ated,  and  exhibit  equal  marks  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power, 
they  present  equal  proofi  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  divine 


8.  Gmrasis  akd  Gsologt:  The  Holy  Word  of  God  Defended 
from  its  Assailants.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Baylee,  DJ)., 
Principal  of  St.  Aidan's  Theological  College,  Birkenhead, 
liverpool :  A.  Holden.    1857. 

T^  volume  ooosists  chiefly  of  a  correspondence,  first  published 

U  aDaOy  Piq>er  at  liverpool,  in  which  a  geologist  nuuntains  that 

.  ^^tU  iusta  «f  geology  contradict  the  Mosuc  Narrate,"  and 
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Dr.  Baylee  attempts  to  defend  it  from  that  charge.  Both  hold 
that  Ae  earth  existed  many  ages  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  six 
dayi^  erestioQ  recorded  in  Gteneais:  both  maintain  that  immense 
periods  were  oocapied  in  the  formation  of  the  strata  in  which 
therelieB  of  plants  and  animals  are  bmied :  and  both  regard  the 
liz  days  of  Genesis  L  as  natural  days.  The  method  by  which 
Dr.  Baylee  endeavors  to  reconcile  that  theory  with  the  Mosaic 
Ustoryofthe  six  days  is,  by  asserting  that  the  creation  announced 
in  the  first  Terse  dates  innumerable  ages  anterior  to  the  six  days 
of  the  dhrine  work  that  is  described  in  the  verses  that  follow; 
flDd  that  that  work  was  a  mere  making  or  forming  out  of  pre- 
^yjMwig  materialsi  instead  of  a  creation.  He  assumes,  accord- 
inglyt  that  the  worid  had  fidlen,  anterior  to  the  six  days,  from  a 
halntable  state,  in  which  it  had  been  occupied  by  plsjits  and 
animals,  mto  a  condition  of  chaos:  next,  thi^  the  work  of  the 
SDC  dmys  was  a  rsslofYi^ion  of  it  and  its  population  fit>m  ruin, 
iastead  of  a  first  formation.  Instead  of  succeedmg,  however,  in 
tUs  attempt,  he  not  only  fiiils,  but  involves  himself  in  inextrica- 
ble diffionlties.  1.  He  is  obliged  to  assume,  without  an;^  proo^ 
and  against  the  gnonmatical  sense  of  the  passage,  that  vast 
periods  intervened  between  the  creation  announcod  in  the  first 
verse,  and  the  condition  of  the  earth  described  in  the  second. 
Hot  to  suqpend  the  vindicati<m  of  the  sacred  history  on  such  a 
gratoitoas  and  ungnunmatical  assumption,  is  not  to  defimd,  but 
to  sarrender  it  to  the  assailant.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  admisaon 
Aait  it  cannot  be  sustained  except  on  ground  that  is  assumed 
without  and  against  evidence.  2.  But  the  assumption  that  the 
earth  had  fidlen  firom  a  habitable  and  inhabited  state  into  a  chaos, 
ii  not  only  unauthorised,  but  is  altogether  incredible  and  against 
Aa  fiMToes  that  govern  the  changes  of  which  the  earth  is  thesubject. 
If  the  earth  .had  existed  before  in  ahabitaUe  state,  and  had  been 
oocapied  by  jdants  and  animals,  a  portion  of  its  surface  must  have 
been  raised  into  continents  and  islands,  and  must  have  been  diver- 
sified by  hills  and  mountains.  Otherwise  there  could  not  have 
been  forests,  rivers,  Ac  How  then  were  those  hills  and  moun- 
tains sunk  again  to  a  level  mainly  with  the  rest  of  the  earth's  crust, 
so  that  the  whole  was  immersed  in  the  ocean  ?  There  are  no 
forces  now  in  activity  that  could  produce  such  an  effect.  But 
it  is  a  still  more  formidable  objection  to  this  theory  that  it 
implies  that  an  atmosphere  had  been  annihilated; — an  event 
that  may  justly  be  said  to  be  impossible  to  any  forces  that  be- 
long to  the  earth.  It  could  not  be  accomplished  except  by  an 
act  of  Ommpotence.    What  can  be  more  unscientific  and  un- 
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theological  than  to  snspend  the  vindication  of  the  word  of  God 
from  the  charge  of  error  by  the  aasaniption  of  sach  an  annihil>> 
tion  ?  8.  HiB  theory  that  the  acts  of  the  six  days  were  not  aoCi 
of  creation,  but  only  of  making  and  shaping  out  of  pre-exiBting 
materials,  is  confuted  by  the  use  of  the  word  bora  (create)  in 
describing  them;  as,  v.  21,  Gk>d  is  sttd  to  have  created  great 
whales;  v.  27,  he  is  said  to  have  created  man,  and  oreated 
them  male  and  female,  which  included  the  formation  of  their 
bodies  as  well  as  giving  existence  to  their  souls ;  and  chap.  iL 
4, 5,  he  is  said  to  have  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  at  the 
time  when  he  made  the  plants  of  the  field,  which  was  a  work  of 
the  third  day.  4.  His  theory  that  the  world  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  chaos,  in  which  all  plants  and  animals  were  swept  to 
destruction,  is  disproved  by  the  &ct  that  there  are  several  fimiiliea 
of  animals  and  plants  that  have  existed  through  all  the  geological 
changes  of  which  traces  are  seen  in  the  strata,  and  still  subsist. 
Their  present  existence  is  an  unanswerable  proo^  therefore^ 
that  no  such  chaos  as  Dr.  Baylee  assumes  has  intervened  sinoe 
the  first  of  their  race  were  called  into  being.  5.  Dr.  B.'a  theoiy 
that  the  work  of  the  six  days  was  a  mere  rtBtoroHcn^  or  repro> 
duction  of  what  at  least  in  kind  had  previously  existed  on  the 
earth,  implies  that  man  himself  had  existed  anterior  to  the  sixth 
day,  and  the  assumed  chaos.  He  denies  this  indeed,  though  it 
is  clearly  involved  in  some  of  his  expressions;  and  mjiintjm^ 
that  this  world,  anterior  to  its  reduction  to  chaos,  was  the  habt 
tation  of  Satan  and  his  fellow-fiillen  angels,  and  the  soene  of 
their  apostasy.  Instead  of  vindicating  the  sacred  word  from 
the  assaults  of  its  geological  opponent,  he  thus  compromits  ifei 
truth  by  arbitrary  assumptions,  and  theories  that  oontradiel 
alike  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  and  the  most 
indisputable  fiicts  and  laws  of  nature. 

4.  Thb  Bbhish  Periodicals.    Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

Wx  regret  that  wo  have  not  space  to  ^ve  the  themes  and 
character  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Quarterlies  for  July. 
Those  of  the  Edinburgh  are  unusually  talented  and  attractive. 
The  London  has  several  that  are  of  special  interest.  The  West- 
minster occupies  a  number  of  its  {)ages  with  silly  misrepresenti^ 
tions  of  the  politics  of  this  country,  and  prognostications  of  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  presents  a  sharp  exposure 
of  some  of  the  blunders  and  misrepresentations  of  Hugh  Miller^ 
late  work.  Its  view  of  Contemporary  Literature  is,  as  usual, 
copious  and  spirited. 
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TOLUME  X. JANUARY,   18f)8.  number  m. 

Abt.  ^ — ^TiiE  Inspij^ation  of  the  Scriptures  :   Ortkctions 

TO   IT. 

HavinOj  in  the  articles  on  this  subject  in  former  numbers, 
stated  the  nature  of  Inspiration  as  it  is  defined  and  affirmed 
in  the  Scriptures,  shown  its  consistency  with  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  and  proved,  from  the  nature  of  the  revelations  record- 
ed in  the  sacred  volume,  its  reality ;  we  shall  now  notice 
the  leading  objections  tliat  are  made  to  it.  These  are  of 
two  classes :  one  directed  against  the  nature  of  inspiration 
as  we  define  it,  as  a  direct  and  supernatural  transfusion  into 
the  minds  of  the  ])roplict3  of  thoughts  clothed  in  words ; 
the  other  founded  on  tlie  contents  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

Of  the  former,  tlie  first  that  we  sliall  notice,  alleges  that 
such  an  inspiration  of  thoughts  clothed  in  words,  implies 
that  the  faculties  of  the  })rophets  while  in  the  reception  of 
communications  from  God,  were  intercej)ted  from  all  their 
natural  functions,  and  reduced  to  a  sheer  "  passivity." 
Thus  Dr.  Davidson  says  : — 

"  On  the  one  side  [tlhit  of  those  who  regard  inspiration  as  a 
transfusion  of  thought  oinhodied  in  language]  the  passivity  of 
the  human  [mind]  is  maintained.     It  is  argued  that  the  mind  of 
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a  projihet  in  conceivincf  an<l  in  uttering  cither  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, his  oracles,  w:ts  wholly  passive.  Tlic  human  element  was 
entirely  suppressed.  It  was  the  divine  which  alone  manifested 
itself.  What  tlie  pro])hets  thouglit  and  wliat  they  expressed — 
both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  tlieir  communications — was 
exclusively  divine.  They  were  only  human  conveyancers  of 
divine  messages ;  organs  or  vessels  through  whicii  divine  truth 

was  communicated  to  men 

"  We  liave  no  re:ison  to  holieve  lliat  the  divine  Spirit  ordi- 
narily acts  upon  the  liuman  mind  in  any  oilier  method  tlian  by 
uniting  his  influence  with  it,  and  elevating  it  to  a  higher  and 
holier  tone  than  it  could  otherwise  reach.  The  divine  Spirit 
diteti  not  snjH.'rstil€^  or  avt  anhh  (he  vst  of  the  natural  jiowers, 
but  tpiickens  and  purities  them,  so  that  they  can  see  much 
farther  and  higher."— 7Vi«j  Ti.H  of  the  Old  TiHtamtht,  pp. 
448-450. 

And  he  maintains  that  such  an  iiiterce])tion  of  the  minds 
of  the  propliots  from  all  their  natural  functions  actually 
took  place  in  the  revelation  of  such  future  events — whicS 
ho  holds  are  very  few — as  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
them,  by  their  own  powei-s,  when  under  a  stimulating,  in 
distinction  from  a  revealing  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

"But  HjtcouU  predictions  (*annot  be  accoimted  for  in  this 
mamuT  [by  a  mere  stimuhition  of  the  mind].  When  we  And, 
for  example,  tliat  the  fate  i»f  an  individual,  the  destruction  of  ft 
city  or  jieople,  is  announced  with  historical  definiteness,  we 
must  believe  that  the  knowledge  was  supernaturally  given. 
We  concede  .  .  .  that  there  are  comparatively  few  predictions 
of  this  nature.  In  respect  of  number,  they  are  subordinate  to 
those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  We  allow  also  that  they 
do  not  bear  the  same  intimate  relation  to  the  itlea  and  essence 
of  the  i»rophetic  ofliee.  They  are  not  of  the  same  imiH)rtaace 
with  those  general  theocratic  predictions  which  hivolve  what  is 
great  and  important  for  humanity.  Yet  they  must  not  be 
overlooked,  explained  away,  or  unduly  depreciated,  as  they 
are  by  Lutz.  The  passages  which  exhibit  them  cannot  be 
justly  charged  with  interi>olation.  They  tbnn  an  im/Hyrtani 
exception  to  the  otlier  prophecies,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
lefl  out  of  account  in  deternuning  the  character  of  prophecy 
generally.  Instead  of  attempting  to  explain  them  in  the  way 
already  presented,  or  of  subordinating  them  so  much  to  the  rest 
of  i)rophecy  as  to  decide  upon  its  nature  withont  them,  we 
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arc  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  in  respect  to  them,  tlie  divine 
entirely  overruled  the  human,  so  that  the  natural  faculties  of 
the  prophets  had  no  share  in  suggestinnr  the  knowledge  contain- 
ed in  them.  God  revealed  certain  things  to  the  prophets  at 
various  times,  that  totally  sur])assed  all  their  apprehensions,  in 
receiving  as  well  as  uttering  which  they  must  have  been  passive. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  tliese  ])rediction8  are  obscure, 
diltieult  of  explanation,  and  comparatively  few.  Prophecy  can- 
not he  judged  of  by  them  either  exclusively  or  cliiefly.  They 
are  not  tlie  rule  but  the  exception." — ^l^p.  450,  451. 

Tliis  conccssi(>n  that  a  part  of  the  prophecies  were  a  direct 
and  supeniatural  transfusion  into  the  minds  of  the  prophets, 
in  contradistinction  from  being  suggested  or  discovered  by 
their  own  faculties,  is  a  very  extraordinary  one  to  come  from 
a  writer,  who,  like  Dr.  Davidson,  strenuously,  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  nature  of  the  things  inspired,  and  of  the  laws 
of  the  human  faculties,  maintains  tliat  inspiration,  in  its 
proper  and  ordinary  form,  was  a  mere  stimulation  of  the  mind 
to  nnnsual  energy  and  activity ;  and  is  not  adapted  to  con- 
ciliate a  high  meiisure  of  confidence  in  liis  pei*spicacity  or 
consistency  as  a  si>eculatist.  As  he  admits  that  a  portion  of 
the  prophecies  were  absolutely  communicated  to  the  pro- 
phets, and  in  the  form  in  which  they  exist  in  the  sacred 
volume,  how  is  lie  t<>  prove  that  the  whole  were  not  im- 
parted to  them  in  that  way  ?  J^ut  he  clearly  indicates  in 
this  concession  that  he  regards  such  a  mode  of  inspiration 
as  involving  a  total  interception  of  the  faculties  of  the 
inspired  from  all  their  natural  functions,  so  that  not  only  in 
the  reception,  but  in  the  utterance  and  record  of  the  revela- 
tions made  to  them,  they  were  wholly  passive.  But  this  is 
altogetiier  mistaken. 

It  is  wholly  contradictory  to  our  nature  and  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  sacred  writers,  and  absurd,  to  suppose  that 
the  prophets  who  received  direct  revelations  from  God  by  a 
transfusion  of  thoughts  into  their  minds,  were  passive  in  the 
utterance  and  record  of  those  revelations.  There  is  no  such 
thing  known  to  human  exi)erience  or  conceivable,  as  sj)eak- 
ing  or  writing,  except  by  the  volition  of  the  individual  who 
speaks  or  writes.  It  might  as  well  be  assumed  or  imagined 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  breathing,  is  produced 
l>y  an  external  agent,  or  by  organs  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
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lly,  as  to  suppose  that  speaking  and  writing  are  tlie  work 
jiiii>tlier  agent  J  acting  on  the  body  of  the  speaker  or 
liter  as  a  inero  piistsive  subject.  They  are  voluntary  acts 
1  tlte  person  by  whose  organs  they  are  performed,  and 
f6t  be  tht!  work  of  his  willj  not  of  another  and  different 

triiat  thnEQ  wlio  s^poke  and  wrote  the  revelations  they 
k^ived  directly  and  absolutely  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
lirir,  spoke  and  wrote  them  by  the  voluntary  use  of  their 
Jul  ties  and  organs  according  to  the  nanal  laws  of  tho8e 
[ms  of  iv^^ency,  is  clear  from  the  rep  re.s  en  tat  ions  of  the 
tred  writcfs.  Thus  those  who  sipokc  with  tongues  on  the 
of  Pentecost  and  subsequently,  undoubtedly  received 
Hi  the  thotight^i  and  the  w^ords  of  the  revelations  that  were 
kde  to  Them  by  a  direct  transfusion  of  the  Spirit.  T%& 
Iguages  were  previi^n^ly  unknown  to  them,  and  must 
Weibro  have  been  wholly  the  effect  of  inspiration  ;  and^ 
rse  languages  were  the  vehicles  absolutely  in  substance 
form   of  tlie  thoughts  which  they  uttered,  thoee 
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constitution    of   our   minds,   and    at  war  with  universal 
experience.    The  constitution  both  of  our  bodies  and  our 
rainds  provides  for  the  excitement  in  us  by  exterior  agents 
of  perceptions,  thoughts,  and  emotions.    That  is  the  very 
office   of  the  senses,   especially  of  the  eye  and  tlie  ear. 
Every  person  who  speaks  to  us,  transfuses  into  the  mind 
the   thoughts  which   lie   utters,  and   in   the   language   in 
which  he  expresses  them ;   and  every  written  or  printed 
page  that  we  read,   raises  in   us  the   thoughts  which   it 
expresses,  in  the  words  which  are  their  vehicle,  and  it  is 
through  these  cliannels  that  the  whole  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  gain  of  things  external  to  ourselves  is  conveyed 
to  us.     But  the  reception  of  knowledge  in  this  fonn  does 
not  involve  any  interception  of  our  faculties  from   their 
proper  activity.     It  does  not  convert  us  into  involuntary 
and  passive  subjects  in   respect  to  the  knowledge  that  is 
communicated  to  us,  and  the  impressions  made  on  us.     It 
is  the  law  and  necessarily  of  our  nature  that  we  should  obtain 
perceptions  and  receive  impressions  of  things  without  us  in 
this  form.     It  is  a  legitimate  and  essential  function  of  our 
constitutions;  and  we  are  voluntary,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
placing  ourselves  under  the  action  of  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce tliese  perceptions  of  external  things.     It  is  of  choice 
tliat  we  open  our  eyes  on  the  objects  around  us,  that  we 
read  the  volumes  which  we  peruse,  and  tliat  we  listen  to 
the  discourses  that  are  addressed  to  us ;  and  we  are  volun- 
tary in  our  actions  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  and  thoughts 
that  are  thus  excited  in  us,  and  our  acts  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  that  knowledge  constitute  the  chief  part  of  our 
voluntary  agency.     Dr.  Davidson   therefore   wholly   mis- 
judges and  misrepresents  our  nature,  in  assuming  that  such 
a  transfusion  of  thouglits  into  our  minds,  must  involve  a 
paralysis  as  it  were  of  our  faculties,  and  intercept  them 
from  their  legitimate  office.     It  is  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous  and   important   functions   for   which  our  nature   is 
fitted.    If  struck  from  our  constitutions  it  would  debar  us 
from  the  knowledge  of  external  tilings,  and  reduce  us  to  a 
rank  below  that  of  idiots  and  brutes.     It  is  the  form  in 
which  we  receive  all  our  information  of  the  outer  world,  of 
each   other,  and   of   God.     The   transfusion    therefore   of 
tlioughts  into  the  minds  of  the  prophets  by  tlie  Holy 
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Spirit,  instead  of  involving  a  violation  of  their  nature,  was 
consistent  with  the  constitutltuiof  their  minds  and  bodies,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  chief  processes  by  which  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  external  tilings.  And  Dr.  Davidson  can- 
not any  more  prove  that  bucIi  an  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phets snj)eiseded  the  j^roper  functions  of  their  faculties, 
and  reduced  them  from  the  rank  of  voluntary  intelligences 
to  a  mere  "  i)assivity  ;'■  tlian  he  can  prove  that  the  reception 
now  of  thought8  by  peisnns  from  the  voice  of  a  speaker,  or 
the  words  of  a  printed  i):ige,  involve  a  suspension  of  their 
natural  functions,  and  reiluctiun  of  tliem  to  a  state  of  mere 
"l)assivity."  Wliat  can  be  inure  gmundless  and  presump- 
tuous than  to  deny  to  Crod  the  ])o\ver  thus  to  transfuse 
thoughts  into  us,  when  he  ha»  sliown  that  he  possesses  it, 
by  so  framing  our  nature  that  all  our  knowledge  of  exterior 
existences  is  obtained  in  that  manner?  Cannot  he  who 
makes  our  senses  the  medium  of  such  communications  to 
us  of  knowledge,  make  such  communications  to  us  directly 
if  he  plejises,  by  his  S]»irit,  with  or  without  the  intervention 
of  our  senses  i  Dr.  Davidson's  objection  thus,  instead  of 
having  any  foumlation  in  the  powers  and  laws  of  our 
nature,  is  built  on  a  total  misconception  alike  of  our  mental 
and  corporeal  constitutions,  the  mode  in  which  we  obtain  our 
knowledge  of  existences  without  us,  and  of  the  infinite 
power  and  skill  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  direct  transfusion  of  thought 
and  the  words  that  express  it  into  the  minds  of  the  prophet, 
that  it  implies  that  inspiration  was  to  the  subject  of  it  a 
mere  mechanical  process;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
though  the  faculties  of  the  i)ro])het  were  occupied  and  em- 
ployed in  the  inspiration,  or  reception  of  the  revelation,  yet 
he  was  involuntary  and  j^a^sive  in  regard  to  the  use  that 
was  made  of  them,  and  that  they  were  employed  by  the 
Spirit  as  a  lifeless  aiul  unconscious  instrument.  This  objec- 
tion differs  from  tiie  other,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  the 
use  of  the  prophet's  faculties  in  inspiration  must  be  involun- 
tary, and  without  any  concurrence  from  him ;  while  the 
other  denies  that  any  use  whatever  was  made  of  them.  Tlie 
special  aim  of  this  objection  is,  to  set  aside  the  fact  that  the 
words  in  which  the  revelations  made  to  the  prophets  are 
expressed,  were  transfused  into  their  minds  along  with  the 
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thoughts  which  constitute  those  revelations.     Tims,  Mr. 
Macnaught  says : — 

*'  Full  or  plenary  inspiration,  whether  of  a  book  or  a  writer, 
wo  regard  as  necessarily  synonymous  with  verbal  inspiration ; 
for  we  know  no  means  except  by  the  names  of  things  or  words, 
whereby  thoughts  can  be  quickened  in  the  mind,  or  recorded  in 
a  book.  As  to  the  difterenco  between  '  mechanical'  and  '  dynar 
mical,'  it  is  broad  enough.  If  a  flute,  for  example,  or  one  of 
Mr.  Babbage's  machines,  or  a  dead  man  to  whom  the  S])irit  was 
not  subject,  were  said  to  be  ins])ired,  tliat  would  be  'mechanicaP 
inspiration  indeed  ;  but  if  a  living  man,  without  the  tkstruction 
of  his  individual  characteristics^  be  moved  by  the  Spirit,  it  can 
assuredly  only  be  by  a  strengthening  or  enlarging  or  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  faculties  of  that  living  man — that  is,  by  dyna- 
mical inspiration." — T/ie  Doctrine 'of  Insj)iratio7i,  p.  7. 

Mr.  Morell  also  says : — 

"  Another  aspect  in  which  the  mechanical  theory  has  been 
regarded,  is  that  which  supi)oses  a  s])ecial  dictation  of  the  actual 
words  inscribed  on  the  sacre<l  page,  distinct  from  the  religious 
erdiyhtenment  of  the  icritcry — Philosopht/  of  Religion^  p.  151. 

Tliis  seems  to  imply  that,  according  to  the  mechanical 
theory,  the  thoughts  even  were  not  communicated  to  the 
sacred  writers,  which  the  words  "  dictated"  to  them  were  cm- 
ployed  to  express,  but  that  the  inspiration  was  a  mere  trans- 
fusion of  words  without  any  accompanying  knowledge  of 
their  meaning. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  also,  in  his  late  T-.ectures,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  it : — 


*o  ' 


"  Tliere  are  two  leading  systems  in  this  department  of  theo- 
logy [inspiration]  :  the  one  suggested  by  the  prominence  assign- 
ed to  the  Divine  element ;  the  other  resulting  from  the  undue 
weight  attached  to  the  Human.  The  Ibrmer  of  tliesc  systems 
practically  ignores  the  human  element  of  tlie  Bible,  and  fixes  its 
exclusive  attention  upon  the  Divine  agency  exerted  in  its  com- 
position. This  system  admits,  and  can  admit  of  no  degrees.  It 
puts  forward  one  consistent  and  intelligible  theory  without  sub- 
divisions or  gradations.  According  to  it,  each  particular  doc- 
trine or  fact  contained  in  Scripture,  whether  in  all  respects  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  unknown  to  the  \vriters,  or  which,  although 
it  might  have  been  ascertained  by  them  in  the  ordinary  course 
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of  tilings,  tlioy  were  not,  in  point  of  fiict,  acquainted  with  ;  or 
in  fino,  oYory  thing,  whcllier  iictually  known  to  them,  or  which 
might  hc'conie  so  hy  incMins  of  j>orsonal  experience  or  otherwise, 
— eacli  and  every  such  jmint  lias  not  only  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing under  the  infullihle  assistance  and  guidance  of  God,  hut  it  is 
to  ]>e  ascribed  to  the  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  in- 
breathenu'Ut  and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Xor  does  this 
liold  true  merely  with  resjM'ct  to  the  sense  of  Serijjture,  and  the 
facts  and  sentiments  tlierein  recorded,  but  each  and  every  word, 
phrase,  ami  expression,  as  well  as  the  order  and  aiTangement  of 
such  words,  phrases,  and  expressions,  lias  been  separately  sup- 
plied, breathed  into  (as  it  were)  and  dictated  to  the  sacred 
writers  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  For  the  [>resent,  I  Hhall  merely 
observe,  that  while  I  can  by  no  means  acce}ittliis  system  :is  cor^ 
rect,  or  as  consistent  with  the  facts  to  be  cxi)lained,  it  will  be  my 
ohjtf^t  to  cMabliah  in  thv  hnmihttt  extent  ail  that  its  i<t'jfjM»rters 
ileairi'  to  /nai/tt<ii/i^  nano  ///,  tlie  ihfiillihle  vertaihty^  the  itulispu' 
tablf  authority^  thejHii'j'*  rt  tititf  ( ntire  trftf/t/tflmftn  of  all  a)ul  every 
the  ^HiftH  of  Holy  isnupture?'* — The  I naj miration  of  ^Scripture, 

pp.  32,  y;j. 

He  thuiji,  while  maintaining  the  al>solutc  truthfulness  of 
the  language  of  the  JJible  as  the  vehicle  of  the  ideas  and 
facts  it  is  employed  to  convey,  still  holds  that  had  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  writei*s  included  the  transfusion  into 
their  minds  of  the  hmguage  in  which  the  truths  and  reali- 
ties they  record  are  expressed,  as  well  as  those  truths  and 
realities  themselves,  it  would  have  involved  the  suppression 
of  "  the  human  element  in  the  Bible." 

The  representation  of  these  writei*s  thus  is,  that  to  sup- 
pose that  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  inbreathed  into  the 
prophets,  involved  an  inspiration  alst)  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  uttered  and  recorded,  is  to  sup})ose  that 
the  faculties  of  the  prophets  were  used  by  the  Spirits  me- 
chanically, like  an  involuntary  and  unconscious  instrument. 

But  this  is  not  only  altogether  groundless,  but  against  the 
most  indubitable  facts  of  our  nature  and  our  experience. 
Instead  of  an  incapability  of  being  put  into  possession  of 

c^ughta  by  the  action  of  external  agents  on  us,  without  a 

pension  of  the  natural  and  appropriate  use  of  our  facul- 

^  it  is  the  special  function  of  our  senses  to  raise  percep- 

I  and  trains  of  thought  in  the  intellect,  by  the  impres- 
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sion  of  exterior  objects  on  them  ;  and  all  our  knowledge  of 
external  things  comes  through  tliat  channel ;  and  so  far  from 
converting  us  into  unconscious  or  mere  passive  instruments, 
takes  place  by  the  voluntary  use  of  our  organs,  and  with- 
out any  interception  of  our  free  and  appropriate  activity. 
Such  is  the  fact  with  all  the  thoughts  which  are  awakened 
in  us  by  seeing,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  other  forms  of 
sensation,  as  pain,  cold,  heat,  faintness,  exhilaration,  rest. 
It  is  thus  the  very  office  of  our  bodies  to  transmit  to  our 
minds  and  excite  in  them  perceptions  and  thoughts  of  the 
existences  that  are  exterior  to  us,  and  we  gain  those  percep- 
tions and  thoughts  in  a  large  measure  by  the  vohintary  use 
of  our  powers.  Instead  of  contravening,  therefore,  it  is  in 
entire  consistency  with  our  nature  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  transfuse  trains  of  thought  directly  into  the  minds  of 
those  whom  he  inspires.  It  is  accomplishing  by  his  imme- 
diate influence  on  their  minds  what  in  other  cases  is  accom- 
plished by  the  action  of  external  causes  on  our  senses. 
That  his  agency  on  the  mind  is  any  more  incompatible  with 
its  voluntary  nature,  than  the  action  of  the  senses  on  it,  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  prove,  and  unreasonable  to  assume. 
Instead,  the  fact  that  the  excitement  in  the  mind  of  percep- 
tions and  thoughts  by  exterior  agents,  is  compatible  with 
and  the  very  law  of  its  nature,  is  itself  a  positive  and 
ample  proof  that  the  excitement  of  thought  in  it  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  harmony  with  its 
nature,  and  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  the  natural 
and  unt>bstructed  use  of  its  voluntary  powers. 

The  perceptions  and  thoughts,  moreover,  that  are  raised 
in  the  mind  through  the  ministry  of  the  senses,  always 
enter  it  in  the  words  that  represent  and  express  them,  or  are 
instantly  associated  with  them.  Words  are  their  media  and 
vehicle  so  entirely,  that  the  mind  thinks  in  them  as  invari- 
ably and  absolutely,  as  it  expresses  itself  in  them,  when  it 
otters  them  in  speech,  or  represents  them  in  written  cha- 
racters. All  the  thoughts  that  enter  through  the  ear  by 
speech,  and  through  the  eyes  by  written  or  printed  charac- 
ters, are  raised  by  the  words  which  are  their  names  and 
representatives,  and  all  that  are  raised  by  other  instruments, 
lure  instantly  clothed  in  tlie  words  that  are  their  names,  and 
those  names  become  the  media,  instead  of  their  nature,  by 
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which  the  mind  thinks  of  them.  The  supposition,  therefore, 
that  an  inspiration  that  extends  to  the  words  in  which  the 
thoughts  transfused  into  the  mind  are  expressed,  is  incon- 
sistent with  tlic  natural  and  proper  action  of  the  mind's 
faculties,  is  thus  as  mistaken  as  the  assumption  that  an 
inbreatliing  of  tlumglit  into  it  hy  tlie  Holy  Spirit  is  incom- 
patible with  its  proper  activity  and  freedom.  Such  a  trans- 
mission or  excitement  of  thought  in  the  intellect  is  not  only 
compatible  with  our  nature,  but  is  essentially  like  that  in 
which  all  our  knowledge  of  external  things  is  conveyed  to 
us.  Tiie  process  is  in  principle  like  that  of  which  in  seeing 
and  hearing  we  are  every  <lay  and  h(uir  the  subjects.  The 
objection  of  these  writers  is  thus  wholly  gnumdless,  and 
proceeds  on  a  wholly  false  vit'W  of  our  nature. 

Instead  of  the  mode  of  inspiration  which  they  assail,  it  is 
the  theory  they  themselves  maintain,  that  the  thoughts  that 
were  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  i>rophets  were  entirely 
dissociated  from  the  words  in  which  they  were  uttered  and 
recorded,  that  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  imjdying  a 
violation  of  our  nature,  and  intercej)tion  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  our  though t<.  For  by  the  constitution  of  our  bodies 
and  minds,  the  perceptions  and  thoughts  that  are  excited  in 
us  by  the  action  of  external  agents  on  our  senses,  spring 
into  existence  in  the  words  which  wo  employ  in  uttering 
and  recording  them.  Wc  think  them  in  those  words,  and 
so  naturally  and  necesMirily,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate them  and  pursue  a  train  of  thought,  or  fix  the  mind 
on  a  s«)litary  idea,  except  in  connexion  with  and  by  means 
of  the  word  which  is  its  usual  and  proper  name.  To 
suppose  therefore,  as  the  writers  do  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  that  in  inspiration,  the  thoughts  that  were  ex- 
cite<l  in  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  were  wholly  dissoci- 
ated from  the  language  in  which  they  were,  when  spoken 
or  written,  expressed,  is  to  suppose  that  the  usual  laws  of 
their  activity  were  wholly  intercepted,  and  their  memory 
and  association  struck  for  the  time  from  their  minds.  For 
the  agents,  acts,  external  things,  and  events,  which  in  inspira- 
tion become  the  objects  of  their  thoughts,  were  agents,  ob- 
jects, and  events,  with  the  names  of  which  they  were  fami- 
liar, and  that  must  therefore,  by  the  law  of  their  nature, 
liave  entered  their  minds  in  conjunction  with  the  objects  of 
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which  they  were  the  names,  unless  they  were  prevented  by 
a  direct  interposition,  intercepting  their  faculties  from  their 
ordinary  and  constitutional  mode  of  agency.  In  the  revela- 
tion, for  example,  made  to  Isaiah  that  in  the  last  days  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  jn  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  that  all  nations  shall  flow  to  it, 
and  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more ;  all  the 
agents,  objects,  acts,  and  events  that  were  made  by  the  Spirit 
themes  of  the  prophet's  thoughts,  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
the  names  by  whicli  he  designated  them,  were  indissSolubly 
connected  with  them  in  his  thoughts,  and  were  customarily 
and  familiarly  used  by  him  as  their  representatives  and 
names.  Thus  the  last  days,  the  mountain,  Jehovah,  his 
house,  all  nations,  their  going  to  Jehovah's  house,  his  word, 
his  law,  his  judging  the  nations,  swords  and  ploughshares, 
spears  and  pruning-hooks,  war,  were  beings,  objects,  acts,  and 
eventsof  which  he  already  had  akn<)wledge,and  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  designate  by  their  proper  names;  and  their 
names  must  therefore  by  the  law  of  his  nature  have  risen  in 
his  mind  along  with  the  objects  of  which  they  were  the 
names,  unless  it  were  prevented  by  an  agency  of  the 
Spirit  that  intercepted  his  faculties  from  their  appropriate 
and  usual  functions.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  paralysing 
his  powers,  and  withholding  them  from  their  proper  office, 
could  have  transfused  conceptions  and  thoughts  of  those 
objects  into  his  mind,  and  excluded  the  words  which  were 
their  ordinary  names. 

So  also  of  the  prediction,  Isaiah  liii.,  of  the  humiliation, 
gufferings,  and  death  of  the  Kedeenior  in  behalf  of  men.  "  He 
Ls  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief;  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions; he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 
He  was  oppressed  and  ho  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not 
his  mouth.  lie  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not 
his  mouth.  lie  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment; 
he  was  cut  ofiF  from  the  land  of  the  living;  for  the  trans- 
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l^ioTi  of  my  pcoplo  was  he  stricken  ;  and  he  made  hij 
"re  with  the  \vicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death;  al 
Igli  lie  liiul  done  no  violence,  neither  was  deceit  iti  lii 
Ith,  yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  braise  him,  ho  hath  pu 

to  ^Ywi\  Wlien  his  sonl  shall  make  an  offering  foi 
liie  sliall  see  his  seed,  he  &haU  prolong  his  days,  and  tb( 
isure  uf  the  Lord  phall  prosper  in  his  hand."  Of  all  thi 
ht>,  uhject!^,  aclioij^j  affections,  and  conditions  mentioTiec 
liiei  i>rediction,  the  prophet  already  had  a  knowledge,  ant 
fiuniliar  ^vith  thoir  names;  such  as  the  servant  o 
nvah  to  wit  inn  it  rehitcsj  Jehovah  himself,  men  j  hiapeopk 

ising  and  rejecting,  sorrow  and  griefj  being  smitten  au< 
I k en,  wnti II sled  an dbrnised,  transgression,  iniquity,  and gii 
■li:  iTiiLilo  an  <>ffering  tor  sin,  being  cutoff  from  the  living 
Ml  and  the  grave ; — and  these  names  were  indissohibly  af 
JiLtL-d  in  his  thoughts  with  the  objects  of  which  they  an 
In  an  I  e?,  sn  that  when  the  objects  entered  his  mind^  the; 

ivd  it  us  the  objects  t!iat  were  known  to  him  as  bcarin] 
amc<.     And  no  effort  of  his  could  have  disjoined 
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mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought 
to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written  :  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory  !"  Cor.  xv.  51-54.  All  the  objects,  characteris- 
dcs,  acts,  and  events,  here  enumerated,  had  before  been 
known  to  the  apostle  and  thousands  of  times  the  subjects  of 
llionght  to  him,  and  he  had  thought  of  them,  and  necessarily 
by  the  law  of  his  nature,  as  bearing  the  names  by  which  he 
here  designates  them.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  this 
revelation  was  made  to  him,  the  thoughts  alone  were  trans- 
fused into  his  mind  without  the  words,  is  to  assume  that  his 
memory  was  intercepted  from  its  functions,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  language  struck  from  existence.  For  if  his  asso- 
ciative power  and  memory  remained  in  their  integrity,  how 
could  it  have  been  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  names 
of  those  act«,  conditions,  and  events,  with  which  he  had 
before  been  familiar  ?  But  if  his  memory  was  thus  anni- 
hilated, how  was  it  that  when  lie  came  to  record  the  reve- 
lation, he  remembered  the  thoughts  with  which  he  had  been 
inspired  ?  Why  did  they  not  instantly  vanish  from  his  mind 
as  the  words  which  are  their  names  had,  as  these  writers 
maintain,  while  he  was  under  the  inspiring  influence  ?  And 
if  his  i>ower  of  remembrance  was  thus  struck  from  existence, 
how  was  it  that  when  he  came  to  pen  the  prediction,  he 
not  only  recalled  the  thoughts  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
spired^ but  the  words  also  which  are  the  names  of  those 
thoughts?  Was  anotlier  miracle  then  wrought  to  restore 
the  powers  which  a  previous  miracle  had  swept  from  his 
mind  ? 

It  is  thus  the  theory  uf  these  writers  who  deny  that  there 
was  a  transfusion  into  the  minds  of  tlie  prophets  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  revelations  made  to  them  are  recorded, 
that  implies  that  insi>iration  involved  a  violation  of  their 
nature,  and  intercc]»teJ  tlicir  faculties  from  their  usual  and 
appropriate  functions.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  Scriptures  that 
inspiration  was  a  transfu>ion  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
thought,  is  obnoxious  to  no  such  objection,  but  is  in  harmo- 
ny with  our  constitution,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
modes  in  which  thoughts  are  excitc<l  in  us  by  the  action  of 
external  agents. 

It  is  objected  l)y  another  class  of  writers,  that  an  inspira- 
tion that  determined  the  words  in  which  the  thoughts  that 
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were  inbroatluMl,  are  uxprosseil,  wouUl  liiivc  led  the  writers 
of  the  <;os|K*ls  who  reconl  tlie  siimo  liiscourses  iiiul  iiaiTutc 
the  same  oecurreuoes,  to  an  exact  hiiiiilaritv  in  their  state- 
ments and  narratives  in  respect  to  them  hotli,  in  fact, 
thonglit,  and  lanirnaLre.     Thus  ilr.  AU'ord  says  : — 

''With  rcirard  to  vt'rhal  ins)»lration,  I  taki?  the  sense  of  ii  as 
ex]»l:nn<d  by  it<  nioM  stn^niioiis  ailvoentt-s  to  hi',  that  every 
wonl  and  |ihra'<e  of  tho  Srnptures  is  ahsoliUi'ly  and  8ej>arately 
IriR' — and  whrther  narrative*  i)r  <lisoourse,  took  place  or  was  said, 
in  every  ni(»st  cxnrt  particular  as  s<'t  d(»\vn.  Much  inii^ht  be 
Kjiid  of  llu*  a  jn'hu'i  unworthincss  <»! '^uch  a  theory,  as  applied  to 
a  «^t>spcl  wImisc  character  is  the  trcedoni  of  the  Spirit,  not  the 
bondaire  of  the  letter;  but  it  bilnni^s  more  to  my  present  work 
to  try  it  by  applyinij  it  tn  the  i^nsprls  as  we  have  them.  And  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  s:iy,  that  bcini^  thus  applieil,  its  eilect  will  be 
to  lU'st  royal  to«^ether  the  cn-dibility  ol'our  evaiiirdists.  Hardly 
a  sinirle  instance  (►f  parallelism  between  them  arises  where  they 
do  not  relate  the  same  thinix  indeed,  in  substan<'e,  but  expressed 
in  terms,  which,  if  literally  taken,  are  inconij>atiblc  with  each 
other.  To  cite  only  one  obvi»Mi<  instance :  The  title  over  the 
cross  was  written  in  (ireek.  Acct»nlinL4  then  to  the  verbal  in- 
S]»irati'>n  theory,  cacii  evauLTelist  lias  reci»rded  fJi*  v.vtirt  trio't/.'i o!^ 
the  in*icripti<>n  ;  /njf  t/a  ;/»>// /v// .vw/w/=,  but  the  hf.^m'jtf!t)N  ifAtJj\ 
— not  a  letter  less  or  more.  This  is  absolutily  necessary  to  the 
theory.  Its  advocates  nnist  not  bo  iillowed,  with  convenient 
inconsistency,  to  take  refuiLre  in  a  comm<)n-sense  view  of  the 
matter  whenever  their  theory  fails  them,  and  still  tou))hold  it  in 
the  main.  An»l  how  it  will  here  apply,  the  folio  win  lj  comparison 
will  show : — 

^fatt.,  oCrocT  /(friv  iTjtfoiJp  3n(SiKsig  t'Iv  /ouOaiuv, 

Mark,  o  l3a(fi>^Cg  rCv  lovOaiuv, 

Luke,  0  l3oL<fi\sC<:  tojv  /ouoaiwv  oCrog, 

John,  irt(foCg  6  va^wpaiof  o  /^atfiXs-Jj:  riv  lOL'Jro'wv." 

(Jr^ek  ItstaiOiiit^  Proltyoinaio,  pp.  20,  21. 

He  thus  assumes  tliat  liad  the  inspirati«»n  of  the  sacred 

»w  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  determine  their  hini^niage, 

^^ecords  of  the  same  discourses,  and  narratives  of 

%  mnst  have  presented  an  exact  coincidence 

^t  this  is  obviously  mistaken.     In  tlie  first 

"^e,  it  is  as  effective  a  confutation  of  his 

ion,  as  of  that  which  he  aims  to  over- 
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throw  by  it.  For  if  an  inspiration  of  words  must,  in 
respect  to  all  parallel  parts  of  tlie  gospels,  liave  been  an 
inspiration  of  identically  the  same  words  and  in  the  same 
order,  then  mncli  more  must  an  inspiration  o\*  tlioufjht  liave 
been  an  inspiration  of  identically  the  same  thoni^hts  in 
kind,  number,  and  relations,  an<l  the  record  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  is  accordingly  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
theory  he  hr)lds,  as  he  asserts  it  is  with  that  which  he  rejects. 
For  the  variations  in  the  records  of  the  iiihcription  on  the 
cross,  in  facts  and  characteristics,  are  exactly  parallel  in 
nature  and  extent  with  the  variations  in  the  language. 
Every  word  used  by  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  beyond 
those  of  Mark,  represents  a  fact,  or  thought,  in  addition  to 
those  expressed  by  him.  If  then  such  a  variation  in  lan- 
guage proves  that  the  language  was  not  insjiired,  the  par- 
allel variation  in  the  facts  and  ideas  in  the  several  records — 
which  was  the  ground  of  the  variation  in  the  language — must 
equally  prove  that  the  facts  and  ideas  were  not  in-j^ired, 
and  Mr.  Alford's  objection  overtiirows  hi-?  own  th<;ory. 

In  the  next  jjlace,  tiie  fact  tiiat  the  thouglit-  that  were 
inbreathed  by  the  Spirit  into  tiie  miiid-  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men in  inspiration,  entered  their  min'is  iri  the  langua/e  by 
which  tiiey  were  accu?-*' me'l  :  >  'ie-ijn;;:/:  tiie  object-^  of 
tlii»?e  though L-r,  «i^e:r  Lot  iuipiy  ti.ut  li*:  !iiii*T  huve  in'orea?iied 
idem  lea  ily  the  -anie  ti.vi.g'..:*  and  v'ord-.  v.iien  ir..rpiririg 
them  t'»  v.Tite  of  t'ne  *ji:/.e  ••■./: tj'.c-r-,  ai.v  more  tijan  it  imjjlies 
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His  assiiTn])tii)n  soi;inj»  incloed  to  imply,  that  if  God 
in>])iiVvS  a  ]>roiilu4  nii  a  sul»joct,  lie  must  im])art  to  liim  a 
portV'Ot  k!iowlo«l;:o  of  it ;  tor  if  neitlior  the  nature  of  inspi- 
ration n(»r  trutli  requires  the  ^ift  of  a  i)erfect  knowledij^e  of 
a  suhjeet,  wliy  do  thry  any  more  require  that  precisely  the 
same  measure  <»f  kni»wledge  on  a  subject  should  he  com- 
municated to  every  one  wlio  is  inspired  in  respect  to  it? 
If  he  nuiy  limit  th(»  truths  and  facts  comprised  in  the  most 
comi>rt'ht'n>ive  n-vchition  that  he  makes,  p-eatly  below  the 
sum  of  truth  which  lie  miirht  imjKirt  in  resi)ect  to  the 
themes  of  whidi  he  irives  a  knowh'di^o,  why  may  he  not 
witli  equal  consistency  limit  the  tacts  and  truths  which  he 
imparts  to  some  t»f  tlioM'  M'hom  he  inspires  respecting  it. 
hel«>w  what  he  communicates  t«>  otlu'rs?  l>ut  the  sui)posi' 
ti<»n  that  he  must  "xive  a  ]»erfect  knowletl^e  of  all  the  truths 
and  facts  which  are  tin*  subjects  of  inspiration,  is  contradic- 
tory to  reason  and  to  the  revelations  (i(»d  has  made,  which 
both  fail  i»t  imi)artimr  a  full  knowle<liro  of  the  subjects  to 
-Nvhich  they  relati\  and  ditler  irreatly  from  each  other  in  the 
measure  of  knowledire  respectim^  them,  which  they  impart. 

In  tlu»  tliinl  i»lace,  an  iusj>iration  of  the  sacred  writers 
that  di.'termined  their  laniruage  alon:;  with  the  tliouijhts,  is 
l>ertectly  consistent  with  the  divei*sity  of  tlum^ht  and 
e.\[>res<ion  which  ai»]»ears  in  the  statements  and  narratives 
of  the  i>arallel  parts  of  the  p:o>]n.'Is.  As  the  S])irit  accom- 
modati'd  himself  to  the  ]»eculiar  iaculties  and  culture  of  the 
writers,  and  made  use  of  them  in  determiniuf^  the  forms  of 
the  revelations  made  throUi^di  them ;  such  a  diversity  in  the 
attitudes  in  whieh  they  contemjilated  subjects,  in  compre- 
hensiveness of  views,  and  in  the  lan»^iKi^o  in  which  they 
described  them  and  expressed  their  ailections  in  reirard  to 
them,  was  ]HTfectly  natural.  All  that  was  requisite  to  the 
authority  of  their  record,  was  that  they  should  really  be 
inspired  to  write,  and  that  that  which  they  wrote  should  be 
literally  true,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the  several  records 
by  the  evangelists  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cross.  Tlicre 
is  no  contradiction  to  each  other  in  their  statements.  Tliey 
differ  only  in  extent;  as  far  as  they  coincide,  they  coincide 
well  as  in  facts,  and  their  difterences  in  words 
'el  to  their  differences  in  facts. 
i: — 
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"  Another  objection  to  the  theory  is,  that  if  it  be  so,  the 
Christian  world  is  left  in  uncertainty  what  hor  Scriptures  arc, 
as  long  as  the  sacred  text  is  full  of  various  rcailings.  Sonic  one 
nmnuseript  must  be  2^ointcd  out  to  ifs,  which  carries  the  weight 
of  verbal  inspiration,  or  souw  ttxt  whose  avthority  ahall  be 
undoubted,  must  be  promulgated.  But  manifestly  neither  of 
these  things  can  ever  happen.  To  the  latest  age,  the  reading 
of  some  important  passages  will  be  matter  of  doubt  in  the 
Church :  and  which  is  equally  subversive  of  the  theory,  though 
not  of  equal  importance  in  itself,  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  in 
the  whole  of  the  gospels  in  which  there  are  not  varieties  of 
diction  in  our  principal  MSS.,  baftlhig  all  attempts  to  decide 
what  was  its  original  form. 

"The  fact  is  that  this  theory  uniformly  gives  way  before 
intelligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves;  and  is  only  held, 
consistently  and  thoroughly,  by  those  who  have  never  under- 
taken that  study.  When  put  forth  by  those  who  have,  it  is 
never  carried  fairly  through,  but  while  broadly  asserted,  is  in 
detail  abandoned." — Prokgoniena^  p.  21. 

But  this  objection  is  as  applicable  to  his  own  theory,  as 
to  that  which  he  assails.  The  possession  of  the  identical 
words  that  were  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  is  as  indis- 
pensable on  the  one  theory  in  order  to  a  certainty  in  re- 
spect to  the  facts  and  truths  which  they  wrote,  as  it  is  on 
the  other.  And  the  variety  of  readings  is  as  great  an  obsta- 
cle to  his  attaining  that  certainty,  as  it  is  to  those  who  hold 
that  the  words  were  inspired  as  well  as  the  foots  and  truths 
which  they  express.  As  the  various  readings  are  the  same 
on  each  view  of  the  nature  of  inspiration,  it  is  truly  a  sin- 
gnlar  error  to  imagine  that  the  Christian  world  is  more  sure 
what  the  genuine  Scriptures  are,  on  the  supposition  tliat  the 
ori^nal  text  was  not  inspired,  than  on  the  assumption  that  it 
was.  How  can  it  be  that  we  are  less  sure  what  the  facts  and 
truths  arc  which  were'  originally  penned,  if  we  know  that 
nine-tenths  or  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  words  in  which  tliey 
are  now  expressed  were  written  by  inspiration,  than  wo  have 
on  the  supposition  that  not  one  of  the  words  in  which  they 
are  expressed  was  penned  by  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit. 
Mr.  Alford  is  mistaken  in  regarding  the  present  state  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  as  furnishing  any  proof  that 
the  text  was  not  originally  inspired.    It  is  not  their  superior 

▼OL.  z. — vo.  m.  24 
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fical  knowledge  that  has  led  many  modern  scholars 
E?ct  it4  inspiration,  but  tlieir  false  theories  of  God  a 
In,  Gspccially  their  disregard  of  the  great  fact,  tliat  by  t 
Istitution  of  the  mind,  it  thinks  in  words j  and  that  the 
Jatiiinij  of  tboui>ht3  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  write 
pt  of  necessity,  nnless  a  miracle  were  wrooght  to  previ 
Jliave  also  been  an  inspiration  of  the  words  in  which  tl: 
[  urallj  expressed  those  thoughts.     He  adds : — 

If  T  nmlerM^md  pl*^fjari/  inspiration  rightly,  J  hold  it  to 

'iOftf,  a^q  entirely  consistent  with  the  opinions  expressed  m  t 

It  ion.     Tin?  insi>i  ration  of  the  sacred  writers  I  believe  to  h 

Vsi^sted  in  the  t'nlno«?s  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  e* 

lly  raisin rr  thcni  to,  and  enabling  them  for  their  work,  i 

'ifff'r  tf/iir/i  distinfftfish^^  theni  frrmi  all  other  wriier9  in 

rkl^  atnl  their  im  irk  from  other  works.     The  men  were  foU 

lioly  Ghi>st  ;  the  books  are  the  y>onnng  out  of  that  fulc 

|o!igh  the  men — the  conservation  of  the  treaiitire  in  eartl 

sell'.      The  treasure  is  ours,  in  all  its  richness  ^  but  it  is  o 

ly  it  oan  he  anrs — in  the  imperfections  of  human  speech 
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necessity  a  presentation  to  them  also  of  the  words  which 
were  their  names,  and  in  which  they  naturally,  from  the 
cast  of  their  minds  and  their  habits  of  thought  and  speech, 
expressed  such  facts,  truths,  and  thoughts. 

These  various  objections  to  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
text  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  thus  without  validity.  In 
place  of  any  inconsistency  with  the  faculties  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  known  modes  of  the  inspiring  influence,  or  the 
haman  characteristics  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  only  view 
of  inspiration  that  accords  with  our  nature,  the  uniform  laws 
of  thought,  and  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  education, 
and  habit,  that  a])pear  in  the  writings  of  the  several  pro- 
phets and  apostles;  and  so  clearly  and  emphatically,  that 
a  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  their  language  by  the  Spirit, 
is,  in  effect,  a  denial  of  their  inspiration  altogether. 


Abt.  II. — Notes  on  Scripture. 

EVENTS   THAT   FOLLOWED   THE   LORd's    RESURRECTION. 

Luke  xxiv.  52. — "  And  they  worshipped  him,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy." 

From  this  verse,  we  learn  the  effect  of  the  first  interview 
of  the  Lord  with  the  apostles  after  his  resurrection.  It  is 
just  what  we  should  have  anticipated  ;  for  he  certainly  was 
not  straightened  in  means  for  convincing  them.  By  one 
appearance,  Mary  Magdalene  was  convinced  (John  xx.  16). 
One  appearance  and  his  familiar  salutation,  convinced  the 
women  he  met  in  the  morning,  on  their  return  from  the 
aepnlchre  (Matt  xxviii.  9);  and  one  view,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  left  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Thomas,  the  most 
incredulous  of  all  the  apostles;  and  why  should  not  one 
appearance  and  such  proofs  of  the  identity  of  his  person 
ooDvince  the  rest?  John,  in  speaking  of  this  interview, 
wys  expressly,  "that  they  rejoiced  when  they  saw  him ;" 
which  implies,  that  the  distressing  fears  and  doubts,  which 
Lake  particularly  mentions,  were  all  removed.  Tliey  were 
conviDced  also  of  his  divine  nature ;  for  they  worshipped 
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him.  Tlioy  worshipped  him  nftenvards,  again  when  he 
appeared  to  tlioni  and  other  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt, 
xxviii.  17).  It  is  an  error  therefore  to  suppose  that  the 
apostles  lirst  bciran  to  worship  him  after  his  last  visible 
ascension  from  Mount  Olivet  (Acts  i.  0-12);  for  tliis  would 
im])ly,  that  until  then,  they  doubted  his  divine  nature — a 
suppo:«iti«>n  which  is  disproved  ])y  the  verse  we  are  consi- 
dering. 

Tlie  place  from  whence  they  returned  was  liethany  (v. 
50) ;  and  the  time  was  tlie  same  evening,  at  the  close  of  tlieir 
worship  {jFfTKVfri^tifrti  tivT6f  vwirrff^nf).  Tlicir  joy  was  great 
— it  was  full  (John  xv.  11).  It  was  the  j«\v  of  triumph ;  their 
Lord  and  Master  liad  conquered  death.  Fear  was  no 
longer  possible.  Accordingly  the  evangelist  adds  in  conclu- 
sion of  his  gospel ; 

Luke  xxiv.  53. — "  And  were  continually  in  the  temple 
praising  and  blessing  Gi^d." 

lie  means,  that  from  tlie  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection 
forwanl,  until  they  received  the  promise  of  the  Father 
(during  which  time  they  were  commanded  to  remain  at 
Jerusalem^  they  o])enly  frequented  the  temjJo  and  offered 
their  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  (iod.  A  striking  effect 
of  the  grace  of  Christ !  They  no  longer  closed  the  doors 
when  they  met,  for  fear  of  the  Jews.* 

Although  they  were  known  to  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
and  were  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  theirs  for  his 
sake,  they  appeared  without  disguise,  in  that  very  place, 
where  they  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  and  known. 

Those  who  limit  the  application  of  this  verso  to  the  short 
interval  between  the  Lord's  visible  ascension  and  the  day 


*  See  nolo  on  John  xx.  19.  It  is  remarkable  thnt  when  the  diseiplei 
aBsembled  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  Lord's  resurrection,  the  apostles  mre  not 
represented  as  haying  closed  the  doors  of  the  house  or  apartment  where  they 
met,  for  fear,  but  rather  as  we  may  suppose  for  privaty.  The  reason  why 
the  evangelist  mentions  that  the  doors  were  shut  on  this  occasion,  ia  to  show 
the  snrpriHing  manner  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Thomas.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  which  convinced  him  ;  and  it  agreed  perfectly  with  the  manner  of 
his  appearance  a  week  before,  an  account  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  heari 
Accordingly  in  describing  the  first  appearance,  the  evangelist  tells  ub  expli- 
citly, that  the  motive  for  shutting  the  doors  was  fear  of  the  Jewt,  bat  in 
describing  his  second  appearance  he  assigns  no  motive  for  the  act,  yet  i 
tions  the  fiwt  m  in  itself  important  for  the  reaaon  already  suggeited. 
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of  Pentecost,  leave  us  to  conjecture  what  were  the  emotions 
and  employments  of  the  apostles  during  the  forty  days 
following  the  resurrection.  But  no  violence  is  done  to  the 
language  by  extending  it,  as  we  do,  to  the  whole  interval 
between  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  and  the  Pente- 
cost. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  plain  and  obvious  interpre- 
tation, and  the  only  one  which  adequately  represents  the 
power  of  Christ  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  apos- 
tles.   (See  note  on  Luke  xxiv.  49.) 

John  XX.  24. — "  But  Thomas,"*^  one  of  tlie  twelve,  called 
Didymus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  came."' 

Consequently  ho  was  not  one  of  tlioso  who  accompanied 
the  Lord  to  Bethany.  He  had  not  taken  part  in  their  wor- 
ship, nor  did  he  share  in  the  joys  of  his  fellow  apostles.  No 
cause  is  assigned  for  his  absence.  The  fact  only  is  stated. 
We  may  infer  perhaps,  from  what  is  said  of  him  in  John  xi. 
8, 16,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  resolute  disposition, 
if  not  obstinate  and  self-willed.  If  ho  had  heard  the  report 
of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  ho  treated  it,  no  doubt,  as  the 
others  did  at  first,  as  an  idle  talc,  unworthy  of  his  attention 
(Luke  xxiv.  11).     However  this  may  be, 

John  XX.  25. — "  The  other  disciples,''  or  some  of  them, 
having  casually  found  him,  or  sought  him  out  perhaps, 
'*  said  imto  him,  we  have  seen  the  Lord."  It  is  probable 
much  more  was  said  than  is  here  recorded.  The  words 
imply  that  the  Lord's  resurrection  was  spoken  of.  Judging 
from  what  we  know  of  hunuiu  nature  we  should  not  unrea- 
sonably suppose  the  wonderful  lacts  recorded  by  Luke  were 
circumstantially  related  to  him — how  and  where  they  were 
assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the  week — the  liour  when — 
the  sudden  entry  of  Cleoixis  and  his  companion — the  story 
they  told — the  sudden  and  mysterious  apj)earance  of  the 
Lord — the  exhibition  he  made  of  the  wounds  in  his  hands, 
his  feet  and  his  side — his  partaking  of  food — their  own 
emotions — the  discoui'so  he  held  with  them,  his  leading 
them  out  of  the  city  to  Bethany,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  left  them.     It  is  probable  also  they  repeated  the  very 


•  Thomas  w  a  Uebrew  name  which  sitrnifioa  the  sftme  as  Diilyiniw ;  a  Greek 
word  or  name ;  so  that  Didynun  i?j  rutlicr  a  tranr^lation  of  the  proper  name  of 
thif  tpoetle  than  au  addition  to  it.    Both  signify  twin  or  twius. 
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nls  lie   used    while  oxbibiting    to  them    his    ivoni 
himlle  11 J e  and  see," — satisfy  joarselves  bj  yonr  se 
i'ei'linf,%  if  you  do  not  trust  3'our  other  senses  5  a  1 
idt  they  world  naturally  decline,  as  well  throngli  a' 
;jecause  tliey  were  already  fully  convinced  of  the  rea 
his  p reason ce.*     It  was  to  this  test  of  the  touch ,  ThoT 
liiri  reply  ]jlainly  alludes, 

\\-Am  XX,  25,^*'  But  he  said  unto  them,  except  I  (a 
11  t^tje  ii;  his  liands  tlie  print  of  the  nails,  and  even  pot 
t^QY   into  tliD  print  of  the  nails  and  thrust  my  hand  i 

side,  I  will  not  believe,"  or  more  exactly,  "  I  will  ne 

■        i» 
levu, 

n  reudinii:  these  words  we  should  lay  a  strong  emphaai* 
pronoun  L — ^Exccpt  /shall  see^  &c.,  /will  never  belli 

riie  meaning  mny  he  par  a]  >h  rased  thus:  "  Vou  were  qi 
easily  convinced  of  a  matter  so  extraordinary,  as  t 

I  Kpcak  of.    To  convince  me,  I  must  not  only  sec  fori 

",  tlie  i^rint  of  the  nails  in  his  flesh,  as  you  say  yon  1 
l>nt  T    mu^t  feel  it  with  my  finger,  which  you  did 

1 

■ 
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Jews.  All  the  other  disciples,  influenced  by  their  affection, 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him.  Thomas,  for  some  reason,  was 
of  a  diflTerent  mind,  which  he  expressed  in  terms  which 
showed  both  his  sense  of  the  danger  and  disregard  of  it 

John  XX.  26.  "  And  after  eight  days,  again  his  disciples 
were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them :  Then  came  Jesus,  the 
doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst  and  said  peace  be 
unto  yon." 

We  are  not  to  understand  that  this  second  appearance  of 
the  Lord  to  his  male  disciples,  occurred  eight  days  after 
Thomas  had  thus  expressed  his  unbelief;  but  eight  days  in- 
clusive, after  his  first  appearance,  mentioned  in  verso  19. 
Yet  it  may  have  been  nearly  as  long,  for  aught  that  is  said, 
after  the  interview  of  Thomas  with  his  fellow  disciples,  just 
spoken  of.  On  this  occasion  Tliomas  was  present.  Con- 
sidering the  fact,  that  the  Lord  had  already  appeared  at  five 
different  times  to  some  of  the  disciples,  and  had  promised  to 
appear  to  all  of  them  in  Galilee,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
those  who  had  seen  him  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  would 
often  appear  to  them,  if  not  whenever  they  met ;  and  this 
hope  or  expectation  being  known  to  Thomas,  may  have  had 
some  influence  on  his  mind.  Lideed  if  we  reflect  how  blind 
the  disciples  were  to  the  future,  and  how  ignorant  they 
were  of  the  actual  posture  of  their  nation,  and  of  the  Divine 
judgments  which  were  soon  to  come  upon  the  pcoi>le,  it  is 
not  improbable  they  thought  he  intended  before  long,  to 
establish  his  kingdom  over  them  in  outward  glory ;  and  con- 
sequently to  return  and  permanently  to  remain  with  them. 
However  this  may  be,  we  may  at  least  believe,  that  Thomas, 
although  sceptical  and  without  any  such  hopes,  was  not  free 
from  misgivings.  Or  if  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  so 
favorable  a  judgment,  we  can  confidently  aftirm,  that  his 
Divine  and  compassionate  Lord  brought  him,  in  spite  of  his 
gloomy  and  unreasonable  disbelief  into  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  that  he  might  comply  with  his  unreasonable  ex- 
actions. 

We  remark  again,  that  the  doors  of  their  apartment  were 
shut  and  probably  barred,  as  on  the  Sunday  evening  before. 
But  it  is  not  said  that  this  was  done  through  fear  of  the 
Jews  (comp.  vs.  19-26);  their  fears,  we  have  seen,  were 
all  dispelled.    They  appeared  publicly  in  the  temple,  rely- 
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ing:  confidently  upon  the  power  and  providence  of  the 
Saviour,  hy  whtjse  express  command  they  made  Jerusalem, 
for  the  time  hi'ing,  the  place  of  their  abode.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  sudden  and  mysterious  ai»pearance  of  the  Lord  did 
not  occasion  any  tear  or  suri>rise  to  those  wlio  had  seen  him 
before.  It'  it  did,  the  fact  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable. All  but  Tlmmas  were  fully  convinced  tliat  he  wasin- 
(K^ed  the  sami'  compassionate  friend  and  master  they  had 
ever  known  him.  It  was  the  design  of  the  Saviour,  and  if 
we  may  s»»  say,  his  effort  at  liis  iirst  appearance  to  them, 
thoroughly  lo  dispel  their  fears,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  had 
led  them  forth  from  the  city, as  he  had  often  done,  to  ]>ethamy 
before  he  left  them.  His  salutation,  "Peace  to  you,"  uttered 
in  his  well  known  voice,  was  sufficient  to  ward  off  fear  and 
even  sur[a'iso.  Their  presence  and  com])os;ure  would  natu- 
rally strongthon  Thomas  for  the  ordeal  to  which  his  incredu- 
lity liad  subjected  him. 

Wo  may  imairine  that  instantly  the  Saviour's  eye  rested 
upon  Thomas,  and  the  eye  of  Thomas  on  liim,  anvl  that 
alone  wa<  liuite  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  to  his  hearty 
bt'fore  a  woi-il  was  spoken.  Dut  the  address  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  ropetitij^n  of  his  unseemly  words,  one  by  one,  must 
liave  awakened  emoti()ns  of  shame  and  confusion  as  well  as 
sorrow. 

John  .\x.  liT,  28.  '*Then  saith  he  to  lliomas,  Reach 
hither  thy  lin;:;er:  behold  my  hands  ;  and  reach  hitlier  thy 
hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  siile,  and  be  not  taithloss  but 
believing.  And  Thonnis  answered  and  said  unto  him,  My 
Lord  and  my  (lod.*' 

The  repetition  of  the  very  words  of  Thomas,  was  an  indu- 
bitable i>roof  i>f  the  omniscience  of  Josus  an<l  consequently 
of  his  Divine  nature.  TIenco  the  confession  of  Thomas.  It 
was  a  similar  display  of  this  attribute  which  convinced 
Kathaniel  of  his  exalted  character  even  belbre  the  Lord 
entered  publicly  on  his  ministry.     John  i.  4:7-51. 

Some  commentators  regard  this  expressit>n  of  Thomas,  as 
a  mere  exclamation,  indicating  his  astonishment  and  nothing 
more;  while  others,  among  whom  is  IJeza,  regard  it  as  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus.  We  suppose, 
tljat  Thomas  meant  to  recognise  his  divine,  as  well  as  his 
human  nature,  by  this  twofold  designation.    Eegarded  as  a 
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mere  exclamation,  such  as  we  sometimes  liear  in  common 
life,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exculpate  the  apostle  from 
profaneness;  but  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  it  was  a  reli- 
gious act.     And  why  may  we  not  so  regard  it  ?     Of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  he  had  now  a  full  and 
perfect  conviction,  without  making  trial  of  any  of  tlie  tests 
he  had  rashly  demanded.     This  foct  alone  proved  his  divine 
nature  (Rom.  i.  4).     It  explained  what  he  meant  when  he 
said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."     "  I  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world.     Again  I  leave  the 
-world   and   go  to  the    Father."     "  And  now,  O   Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thyself,  with  the  glory  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was."    These  sayings  Thomas  had  heard 
(John  xiv.  6),  altliough  he  had  not  understood  them.     But 
the  living  person  of  Jesus,  bearing  in  his  flosh  the  very 
wounds  of  crucifixion,  declared  the  sense,  beyond  a  doubt, 
in  which  they  were  to  be  understood.     Tliomas  did  not 
need   to  be   divinely  inspired  to   appreciate  the  force   of 
such  a  proof,  any  more  than  we  do ;  and  his  expression,  thus 
regarded,  is  an  energetic,  full,  and  ai)propriating  confession 
of  his  heart-felt  belief.     This  is  proved  by  our  Lord's  reply 
to  him. 

John  XX.  29.  *' Jesus  saith  to  him:  Tliomas;  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed.  IHessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 

Surely,  if  this  hitherto  doubting  or  disbelieving  disciple 
expressed  nothing  more  than  his  surprise  or  amazement, 
the  omniscient  Saviour  would  not  have  accepted  it  as  a 
confession  of  his  belief. 

It  is  remarkal)le,  that  the  evanirelist  records  nothinfr 
more  of  this  interview  than  the  words  quoted.  Ife  does 
not  say  how  long  it  continued,  nor  how  it  was  terminated, 
nor  what  passed  between  Thomas  and  his  fellow  disciples 
after  the  Lord  left  them.  Hut  it'  we  may  suppose  that  ho 
appeared  on  this  occasion  solely  for  the  conviction  of 
Thomas,  what  an  exhibition  of  grace  to  this  doubting  and 
perhaps  wayward  disci})le  !  And  what  an  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  character  which  the  apostle  Paul  ascribes  to 
him  (Heb.  iv.  15),  encouraging  the  belief,  that  although  he 
does  not  now  visibly  exhibit  himself  to  his  doubting  disci- 
ples as  he  did  then,  yet  he  is  not  unmindful  of  their  weak- 
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nesses  and  frailties,  nor  remiss  in  tlio  use  of  the  means  best 
suited  to  remove  them.  Wo  pass  on  to  the  concluding 
sentence,  which  may  be  more  literally  expressed  thus. 
Blessed  are  those  not  seeing  («i  aW  lH^rti)  yet  believing 

Tliese  words  prove  that  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  an  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  this  ground 
the  apostle  Paul  says  withr»ut  qualification  or  reserve,  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  our  faith  in  him  is  vain,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  is  bearing  false  witness  (1  Cor.  xv.  14-,  15). 
Up  to  this  moment,  Thomas  did  not  believe  the  fact  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  his  unbelief  involved,  as  a  necea- 
sarj'  conse([Ucnce,  that  his  Lord  and  master  was  a  deceiver. 
But  Tliomas  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  chosen,  and 
could  not  thercfore  bo  given  over  to  perdition  (John  vi.  70; 
xvii.  12).  Yet  we  infer  from  these  words,  that  through  his 
imbelief,  ho  failed  of  a  degree  of  blessedness  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  within  his  reach. 

It  is  more  imiwirtant,  however,  to  notice  the  great  princi- 
ple which  our  Lord  here  declares,  the  principle  which  in 
fact  distinguishes  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from 
that  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry.  The  effect  of  ocular 
or  sensible  evidence  had  been  tried  upon  the  whole  Jewish 
people,  and  had  failed  of  its  purpose  (John  xii.  37-40).  God 
had,  as  it  were,  just  concluded  a  great  experiment  iipon  a 
large  nation,  for  the  information  of  all  creatures,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  evi- 
dence, however  miraculous,  though  subjected  to  the  senses 
of  men,  to  beget  faith  in  them.  A  new  agency  was  neces- 
sary, by  which  this  principle  could  be  imparted  to  fallen 
man  as  God's  gjlft,  by  means  more  in  harmony  with  the 
general  order  of  the  Divine  government  and  that  economy 
or  order  of  things,  which  was  about  to  ensue.  The  fact  of 
the  resurrection  was  to  be  established  at  that  time  for  all 
ages  until  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  second  coming  of 
the  Lord,  mainly  through  the  very  testimony  which  Thomas 
had  rejected ;  and  it  was  because  Thomas  himself  was  one 
of  those,  through  whose  testimony  the  world  would  be  re- 
quired to  believe,  that  tlie  Lord  appeared  to  him  especially 
to  remove  his  doubts.  Yet  if  it  was  right  for  Thomas  to 
reject  the  testimony  of  his  fellow-disciples,  whom  he  knew 
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to  be  as  credible  and  trustworthy  as  himself,  it  would  be 
light  for  others  afterwards  to  reject  his  own  testimony  as 
well  as  theirs  to  the  same  fact,  without  the  other  evidence 
which  he  demanded.  Consequently,  to  perpetuate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  continued  miraculous  intervention,  from  age  to  age, 
upon  the  demand  of  each  individual ;  in  other  words,  the 
age  of  miracles  could  never  cease,  or  rather  miracles  would 
cease  to  be  miracles,  by  becoming  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  consequently  lose  their  effect.  Such  a  demand 
in  reality  denies  to  God  the  right  to  establish  the  order  of 
things,  in  which  we  live,  without  relinquishing  his  authority 
to  command  our  belief  upon  such  evidence,  as  we  receive 
and  act  upon  as  sufficient  on  all  other  subjects.  Yet  a  dis- 
pensation of  miraculous  evidence,  as  has  been  remarked, 
had  been  tried  upon  a  whole  nation,  without  any  saving 
effect.  Judging  from  observation  and  experience,  and  from 
what  we  know  of  the  human  heart,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  the  miraculous  powers  exercised  by  the 
apostles  under  their  firet  commission,  had  been  continued 
in  the  church  until  the  present  day,  they  would,  without  the 
agency  of  the  Uoly  Spirit,  have  been  attended  with  any 
better  effect  upon  the  Gentiles,  than  they  had  upon  the 
Jews  during  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord. 

Tliese  considerations  sho\^  the  futilitv  of  the  armiment  of 
infidels,  "that  an  infallible  revelation  can  come  to  man 
through  the  senses  alone — that  it  cannot  even  be  recorded 
without  losing  its  infallibility,  or  be  transmitted  even  from 
a  single  generation  without  becoming  at  once  a  fallible  re- 
cord and  therefore  fallible  evidence."  We  may  concede 
the  proposition,  and  inquire  what  does  it  prove  ?  Does  it 
prove  that  God  should  have  established  a  perpetual  dispen- 
sation of  miraculous  evidence  addressed  to  the  senses  of 
men,  in  order  to  authenticate  his  words?  He  made  sufficient 
trial  of  such  evidence,  without  producing  any  reforming  or 
saving  influence  upon  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
it.  Does  it  prove  that  historical  or  moral  evidence,  such  as 
men  act  upon  in  matters  of  private  or  social  interest,  cannot 
be  made  effectual  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accomplish  the 
Divine  purposes,  by  working  faith  in  men,  and  thereby 
uniting  them  to  Christ?    This  inquiry  needs  no  answer. 
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Even  philosophy  teaches  us,  that  there  are  other  and  surer 
means  of  attaining;  the  truth,  tlian  the  bodily  senses.  AH 
men  hahitnally  act  in  their  most  important  concerns  upon 
the  tesrinuMiy  of  others,  and  that  too,  without  any  spiritual 
a«jency  or  Divine  intluenco  to  enlighten  or  incline  them. 
An«l  sucli  evidi'nco  wtuild  be  sufficient  in  the  concerns  of 
religion  also,  if  the  liearts  of  men  were  willing  to  receive  it. 
TIence  the  office  of  the  Jluly  Spirit  is  not  to  magnify  evi- 
dence, nor  to  incline  men  to  believe,  without  resisonable 
and  sufficient  grounds  of  belief;  but  to  prepare  or  incline 
their  hearts  to  receive  I  divine  truth  upon  such  evidence,  as 
effectually  conviuces  them  in  their  worldly  concerns.  (See 
Matt.  xvi.  1-4.) 

But  why,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  it  more  blessed  to  be- 
lieve upon  the  testim(>ny  of  othei*s  than  upon  the  evidence 
of  our  senses  ?  As  a- general  i>ropi.)sitioii,  having  respect  to 
all  kinds  t.f  truth,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  nor  is  it  what  the 
Saviour  intended;  but  restriele<l  to  the  particular  fact  of 
our  L(»nrs  resurrecti«»n  it  is  not<lillicult  to  show  the  reason: 
For  a  heart-felt  belief  of  this  fact,  by  those  not  having 
ocular  evidence  of  it,  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (^John 
vi.  t^l*,  44,  4r»),  M'hose  office  it  is  to  do  much  more  than  influ* 
ence  the  untlerstanding.  Were  his  work  to  end  there,  no 
saving  ellect  would  be  produced.  The  Holy  Spirit  gives 
permantMicy  and  strength  to  the  faith  which  he  originates, 
and  makes  it  the  means  of  renewing  the  whole  man.  Even 
the  apov;tK*<,  and  tho.^se  other  disciples,  who  had  ocular  and 
sensible  evidence  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  had  ils  great 
need  of  the  Spirit's  renewing  energies  as  othei's,  who  be- 
lieved ou  other  grounds.  Herein  then  consists  chiefly  the 
blessedness  of  all  those  who  believe,  in  which  Thomas  no 
doubt  also  shared,  but  in  a  smaller  measure  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count of  his  unreasoiuible  and  sinful  doubts.  It  is  the  Holy 
Spirit's  work  to  make  the  truth  efficacious  (James  i.  18; 
John  xvi.  S),  the  beginning  of  which  (Philip,  i.  <l. ;  liomans 
viii.  2S-30  ;  2  Cor.  i.  il'l ;  Eph.  i.  14),  makes  their  salvation 
sure. 

J\»hn  XXI.  1.  "  After  these  things  Jesus  bhowed  liimsclf 
again  to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  on  this  wise 
showed  he  himself."" 

The  manifestations  before  spoken  of,  were  made  in  Judea, 
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and  in  or  near  Jerusalem.  That  of  wliicli  the  evangelist 
now  speaks,  occurred  in  Galilee.  Tlic  time  of  it  is  not 
stated,  but  we  may  infer  that  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
was  ended,  and  that  the  disciples  generally  had  lei't  Judea 
for  tlieir  homes  in  Galilee,  where  the  Lord  had  promised  to 
meet  them  (Matt,  xxviii.  7,  10 ;  xxvi.  32 ;  3i[ark  xiv.  28). 
It  would  be  fruitless  to  inquire  why  he  appointed  Galilee 
as  the  place  of  gathering  for  all  his  disciples.  Perhaps  he 
did  it  because  most  of  his  disciples  were  from  that  pro- 
vince (Acts  ii.  7).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  apostles 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  had  gone  thither  in  obedience  to 
this  command,  or  were  on  tlieir  way  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
mountain  Jesus  had  appointed  (Matt,  xxviii.  l(j).  The 
manner  of  tlie  Lord's  appearance  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
circumstances  of  it,  are  related  with  much  particularity ;  for 
some  reason  not  explained.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  these  notes  to  enter  minutely  into  the  contents  of 
the  chapter,  the  style  of  which  is  very  peculiar.  We  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  John  who  was  ]>rcsent  and  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  relates,  is  the  only  evangelist  who  men- 
tions this  appearance.  Thomas,  the  doubting  disciple,  was 
one  of  the  party.  Nathaniel,  it  is  probable,  is  the  apostle 
elsewhere  called  Bartholomew.  Peter  and  James  the 
brother  of  John,  and  two  other  disciples,  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned,  made  up  the  part3\  Some  of  them — probably 
all  of  them — were  fishermen  by  calling,  and  to  supply  their 
necessities  (and  perhaps  those  of  other  disciples),  while  wait- 
ing for  their  Lord's  appearance,  they  resorted  to  their  former 
avocation.  They  entered  the  little  vessel  at  evening,  as  we 
infer  from  the  narrative  (vs.  3  and  4).  At  day-dawn  the 
Lord  appeared  to  them,  standing  on  the  shore,  but  was  not 
recognised  at  first  by  any  of  the  party,  either  by  the  eye  or 
the  ear,  owing  to  the  dimneas  of  the  light,  or  the  distance, 
which  was  not  less  than  a  hundred  yards,  or  eighteen  rods, 
even  if  he  stood  at  the  water's  edge.  His  inquiry — Have  ye 
any  meat?  was  understood  by  them  to  refer  to  fish,  as  is 
plain  from  the  sixth  verse.* 

^  Tipo9^aytov  from  Ilptafayuw  signifios  whatever  is  eaten  with  bread,  espe- 
eially  fish.  The  word  o^apiov  (or  ot/^cj^iov)  in  verse  9th  is  translated  fish. 
Xkkt  word  •r^v  from  Cpta  coquo  signifies  vaw  to  nvpt  tcaraffictvaoficvov  ctf  eifttin*. 

8m  Ben  in  loco. 
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The  Imul  tlmy  made  at  hb  biddingj  being  very  extr&ordi- 
Jiy,  if  ndt  tniraculons,  was  the  means  of  his  recogiiitioiL 
litnmlly  would  it  miriind  them  of  a  similar  occiirreiice  near 

beiriritnn^'  of  our  Lord's  ministry ,  which  had  greatly  a§- 
libla'd  thein  (Luke  v.  4r-ll).  John  was  the  first  to  know 
V\.  1 1  e  1 1^  1 U  h i  s  t h  cuigl i ts  to  Pe  ter,  perh aps  i  n  t h e  hi^arliig 
Itlifi  ntliLT?,  hut  that  is  i»ot  said,     Immediatelj  they  made 

thu  huHi,l)iit  the  ardor  of  Peter  did  not  allow  him  to 
lit  iho  slow^  progress  of  the  hoat>  Girding  himself  hastily 
\\i  ]\h  tii^iiier's  coat*  he  plunged  into  the  water  ai}d  swam 
norc\  Iciiviut;  his  fellow  diacijjles  to  draw  in  the  net, 
pe  lire  rmt  told,  whether  Peter  approached  the  Lord  W 
tlie  otlioi^s  lauded  ;  or  if  he  did^  what  words,  if  any, 

chI  hetween  them.  When  all  ]iad  come  to  the  land, 
ly  saw  ;i  iire  of  coals  and  a  fish  laid  thereon.  At  tlie 
Lmand  of  Jesus  other  fish  were  brought,  and  their  mom- 
'  meal  p repared ,  eonsistin g  of  bread  and  fish,     Bnt  whence 

IkreacH  Was  it  mlractilouely  produced?  Although  it 
lot  expre>^ly  i^thrnie<l,  wc  re^^^ard  the  whole  preparation 
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approached  Gleopas  and  his  companion.  Hence,  too,  the 
disciples  are  represented  almost  always  as  silent,  when  con- 
scious of  his  presence. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  re- 
cords a  word  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  by  any 
of  the  disciples  after  his  resurrection.  Nor  does  Luke, 
in  his  gospel,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  of  Gleopas. 
Mary  Ma^alene  could  tranquilly  address  him,  while  she 
supposed  him  to  be  the  gardener ;  but  after  she  knew  him  she 
could  only  exclaim  "  Rabboni."  Besides  what  Mary  said, 
the  evangelist  John  records  only  the  confession  of  Thomas 
and  the  answers  of  Peter  to  the  thrice  repeated  question, 
"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?"  and  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning John  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

At  the  meal  thus  miraculously  prepared,  not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  any  of  the  apostles,  though  they  received  the  food 
from  the  Lord's  hand  (v.  13).  "  None  of  them,"  says  John, 
"presumed  so  much  as  to  inquire  of  him,  who  he  was,  for  they 
knew  him,"  and  regarded  him  a  visitor  from  the  heavenly 
worlds. 

John  xxi.  14.  "  Tliis  is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus 
showed  himself  to  his  disciples  after  that  he  was  risen  from 
the  dead." 

The  evangelist  means,  this  was  the  third  appearance  of 
the  Lord  to  the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  resurrection.  We  have  seen,  ho  appeared  (1) 
to  Mary  Magdalene ;  John  xx.  17 ;  Mark  xvi.  9.  (2.)  To 
the  company  of  women  returning  from  the  sepulchre,  Matt. 
xxviii.  9,  10.  (3.)  To  Peter ;  Luke  xxiv.  34 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5. 
(4.)  To  Clcopas  and  his  companion ;  Luke  xxiv.  15.  (5.) 
To  the  eleven  with  the  exception  of  Tliomas,  and  perhaps 
Peter,  on  the  evening  of  his  resurrection  ;  Luke  xxiv.  36  ; 
John  XX.  19.  (6.)  To  the  eleven,  when  Tliomas  was  present ; 
John  XX.  24.  Consequently,  this  appearance,  which  John 
calls  the  tliird,  was  in  fact  the  seventh  if  all  are  enumerated, 
but  the  third  if  we  take  into  account  only  the  appearances 
to  the  apostles  collectively.  To  such  only  docs  John  refer 
in  tliis  verse ;  for  he  excludes  from  his  account  the  appear- 
ance to  Mary  Magdalene  which  ho  had  also  mentioned; 
John  XX.  16, 17. 

The  circumstances  of  this  appearance  were  so  convincing 
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that  not  a  doubt  coiiUl  reinain  upon  their  minds,  if  any  ex- 
isted before  (v.  12).  We  note  particuhirly  the  manner  of 
liis  appearance  at  a  distance — his  calling  out  to  them  from 
the  shore — the  question  he  i)ut  to  them,  making  the  impres- 
sion upon  their  minds,  perhaps,  that  he  wished  to  buy  of 
them.  Til  en  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  when 
they  reached  the  shore,  the  lire,  the  fish,  the  bread,  and 
more  than  all  liis  familiar  form  and  countenance,  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  his  actious,  his  whole  deportment — and  per- 
liaps  also  the  very  wounds  of  crucifixion  still  appearing 
fre^sh  in  his  hands  and  his  feet.  Such  were  the  grounds  of 
tlieir  judgment  by  whicli  we  may  know  that  they  could  not 
be  mistaken  or  deceived. 

AVe  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  appearance  of 
the  Lord  was  merely  or  chiefly  to  convince  the  apostles  of 
the  reality  of  his  resurrection,  although  it  served  that  end. 
We  maj'  apply  the  same  observation  to  that  last  noticed 
(John  XX.  24).' 

Peter  as  well  as  Thomas  had  grievously  sinned,  and  it 
was  the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  Lord  which 
determined  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  both  these 
appeariiigs.  It  was  to  show  this,  that  the  evangelist  has  so 
minutely  recorded  them. 

John  xxi.  15.  "  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to 
Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these  ?  He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord.  Tliou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee.     He  said  unto  him,  feed  my  lambs. 

16.  He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Ho  saith  unto  him,  Tea,  Lord : 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  lie  saith  nnto  him,  feed  my 
sheep. 

17.  lie  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said  unto 
him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  ?  And  ho  said  nnto 
him,  Ijord,  thou  knowest  all  tilings ;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee.    Jesus  saith  nnto  him.  Feed  my  sheep. 

18.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  thee,  When  thou  wast 
young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou 
wouldest :  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch 
forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  tlieOi  and  carry 
41kflf  whither  thou  wouldest  not 
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19.  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  he  shonid 
glorify  Gh)d.  And  when  ho  had  spoken  this,  he  saith  unto 
him,  Follow  me." 

This  conversation  having  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  apostles,  none  of  them  could  doubt  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  it  is  chiefly  important  to 
observe  how  tenderly  the  Lord  reminded  Peter  of  his  great 
«'n ;  how  graciously  he  assures  him  of  pardon  by  restoring 
him  to  his  office,  and  instructing  him  in  his  duty  !  How 
comforting,  also,  to  this  apostle  was  the  assurance  that 
henceforth,  during  a  long  service,  he  at  least,  whatever 
others  might  do,  should  remain  faithful  even  unto  death : 
— that  not  even  the  pains  of  crucifixion  should  thereafter 
extort  another  denial  of  his  Ijord.  Such  information  is  sel- 
dom given  to  man.  Peter  was  the  only  one  of  the  apostles 
to  whom  his  personal  history  was  foretold.  His  martyrdom 
is  foreshown,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  his  future  fidelity — 
not  to  gratify  curiosity,  although  it  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
it  in  tlie  mind  of  this  apostle. 

John  xxi.  20,  21.  "  Then  Peter  turning  about,  seeth  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  following,  &c.  Peter  seeing 
him  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord  (wr«$  ii  n)  what  shall  this  man 
do  (or  rather,  "  This  man — what  ?"  tliat  is,  what  shall  ho 
suffer  f 

c  The  questions  the  Lord  had  put  to  Peter,  and  the  answers 

drawn  from  him,  emboldened  him  voluntarily  to  make  this  in- 
quiry, which  is  the  first  any  of  the  evangelists  have  recorded. 
c:  It  was  characteristic  of  this  apostle,  when  impelled  by  his 

1:  curiosity,  to  break  through  restraints  which  were  felt  by  the 

others.  But  it  was  not  for  Peter  to  know  what  would  be 
the  end  of  John's  earthly  career.  Ilis  curiosity  was  un- 
timely. Our  Lord's  reply  was  constructed  so  as  to  with- 
hold all  information  except  that  he  himself  was  the  sove- 
reign disposer  of  John's  life. 

Jolm  xxi.  22.  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come  (t/ 
^  •i)  what  is  that  to  thee  ?     Follow  thou  me." 

As  if  he  had  said :  If  it  be  my  pleasure  to  continue  John 

in  my  service  on  earth  until  I  come  again  in  my  kingdom, 

that  concerns  tlieo  not.     Let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  know 

your  duty  and  your  end. 

This  answer  gave  occasion  to  a  false  report  among  the 
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ethrcn,  which  John  thought  it  necessary  to  oorrecL     The 

v^en  who  heard  the  ^vorcia  of  Jeans,  repeated  tbem  pe^ 

lp3  incorrectly  to  others  ^ho  imderstood  them  as  a  poei- 

re  afiir! nation,  that  the  beloved  disciple  should  not  die  ; 

l;s  bringing  his  end  itito  marked  contrast  with  the  pre- 

ctetl  end  of  Peter.      It  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the 

h>uT^  and  calculated  to  cast  discredit  on  his  prophetical 

Jarat^tcr  at  tlie  death  of  John,     For  this  reason,  John  k 

Ireful  to  record  the  very  words  of  Jesus,  as  the  beet  me^m 

1  correcting  the  error  ;  and  this  was  probably  one  of  the 

Jig  on  s  for  addini^  the  last  sixtecTi  verses  to  Uiis  chapter. 

iJohn  XKU  2>3*     "'  Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among 

brtithreii,  that  tliat  disciple  should  not  die ;  3'et  JestB 

d  not  unto  liini  (Peter)  he  (John)  shall  not  die,  bnt  (he 

Id  simply)  if  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  isthit 

Ithcc/' 

|Di%  Adani  Clark  says,  that  for  nearly  eighteen  centmia 
greatest  men  in  the  world  have  been  puzzled  with  this 
ire.      We  dinil>t  whetlier  the  diiiiculty  has  been  felteo 
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tli6  beloved  disciple.  To  live  so  long  in  the  body,  under 
infirmities  ever  increasing  with  years,  and  to  be  absent  all 
the  while  from  the  Lord,  would  not  have  been  esteemed  by 
them  snch  a  token  of  love  as  the  gracious  Saviour  would 
Bhow  to  this  highly-favored  disciple. 

We  observe  here  the  same  reserve  that  characterized  all 
our  Lord  8  replies  concerning  the  times  and  seasons.  The 
supposition  or  hypothesis  which  he  makes,  that  such  might 
he  his  will  for  aught  that  Peter  could  know,  implied  that  his 
advent  might  occur  within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  that  gene- 
ration. The  idea  thus  hypothetically  admitted  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  view  now  generally  entertained  of 
a  thousand  years  to  precede  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Matt,  xxviii.  1 6.  "  [Then]  the  eleven  went  away  into  Gali- 
lee into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them." 

Tlie  time  of  this  gathering  is  not  mentioned.  We  know 
not  whether  it  occurred  before  or  after  the  Lord  appeared 
to  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  If  we  may 
assume  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  the  Lord  appeared  to 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  we  may  infer  per- 
hai>s  from  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  6  that  it  occurred  not  long  after  his 
first  appearance  to  the  twelve.  Matthew,  it  is  true,  men- 
tions in  this  verse  only  the  eleven  disciples,  but  from  verses 
7th  and  10th  of  this  chapter,  we  learn  that  all  the  brethren 
and  disciples  were  commanded  to  assemble  there  for  this 
meeting.    See  Matt.  xxvi.  32.* 

Nor  does  tlic  evangelist  inform  us  of  the  manner  of  his 
appearance,  whether  his  approach  Avas  {more  humano) 
natural  or  miraculous,  nor  does  he  intimate  that  the  Lord 
exhibited  at  that  time,  as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions, 
any  proofs  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  But  whether  or 
not 


*  Ilfoa^w  in  this  Terse  seems  to  be  used  in  contrast  with  liaaKo^iaB^rai 
ia  the  preceding  verse;  as  if  the  Lord  had  said: — I  the  shepherd  am 
about  to  be  smitten  here  in  Jerusalem,  and  yon  the  sheep  in  consequence  of 
it  win  be  scattered  abroad.  Tet  the  enemy  wiU  fail  of  his  object :  for  I 
■hall  rise  from  the  dead,  and  after  I  am  risen,  scattered  though  you  be,  I 
win  lead  you  forth,  I  will  conduct  you  into  Galilee  and  there  gather  you 
again.  The  words  of  our  translation,  "  I  will  go  before  you,**  in  the  sense  of 
pffoeeeding  in  a  journey,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  manner  of  our  Lord*s 
being  after  his  resurrection. 


388         N(A^  on  Sonpiurc :  Matt.  ZXVIIL  18.      [Jan. 

Matt,  xxviii.  17.  "  When  tliey  (that  is  the  eleven  apostles 
and  the  other  disciples)  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him:  but 
some  doubted." 

The  apostles  and  some  others  of  the  disciples  had,  as  wo 
know,  seen  him  before.  Tliey  not  only  knew  him,  but  were 
so  perfectly  convinced  of  his  Divine  nature,  that  they  ren- 
<lered  him  their  religious  homage  and  worship.  But  some 
of  those  preiJcnt,  (•«  it  suhaudi  r*»i  x«#fliT*»t)  doubted  whether 
he  was  really  Jesus,  lliose,  it  is  probable,  were  disciples 
to  whom  he  had  not  appearc^d  V)efore ;  and  this  fact,  that 
some  of  them  doubted,  jusfi ties  the  inference,  that  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  manner  of  his  approach  or 
appearance.* 

Matt,  xxviii.  IS.  ''And  Jesus  came  and  («-f«yfA^i»  ap- 
proacliing  or  drawing  near)  spoke  unto  them  saying,  all 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth.'' 

Wo  may  imagine  the  scene.  A  large  company  of  dis- 
ciples assembled  at  or  near  a  mountain,  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  they  prostrat- 
ed themselves  («-^«o-ixJfi!fcrwf)  before  him — that  being  the 
manner  in  which  adoration  was  commonly  rendered  in  the 
East.  After  that  he  comes  nearer  and  addresses  them  in 
the  words  quoted,  which  we  may  regard  as  responsive  to 
their  worship  :  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  accept  your  worship,  it 
is  rightly  rendered  to  me :  for  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  is  committed  unto  me."  lie  then  gave  them  his 
commission : 

"  Some  criticp,  among  whom  is  Bcza,  Fup))ose  the  true  reading  is  e*  U 
tficracaw  Instead  of  ut  (^  tftaraaavj  \rhich  would  make  the  passage  signify  nor 
did  tloubt.  The  cliange  proposed  is  merely  from  i  into  r,  which  in  the  uncial 
letters  used  in  the  ancient  MSS.  would  be  enMly  done  by  dropping  the  little 
hook  at  the  top  of  the  Y  ((>!  01*).  But  the  most  ancient  MSS.  support 
the  common  reading,  and  the  proposed  change  rests  entirely  upon  conjecture. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  the  consistency  of  the  evangelists  or  the  credi- 
bility of  the  accounts  they  have  left.  Why  should  it  be  thought  incredible^ 
that  some  of  the  many  disciples  who  met  on  that  occasion,  to  whom  he  then 
appoareil  for  the  first  time  (1  Cor.  xv.  6),  had  their  doubts,  as  an  the  apostlea 
had,  l>efore  they  had  other  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  Lord's  resurrectfon, 
besides  his  mere  appearance:  Luke  xxiv.  89-41 :  John  xx.  20,  24,  25.  But 
their  doubts  were  all  ultimately  removed  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  miracnlous  powers  conferKd  on  the 
apostles.  Had  it  not  been  so,  Paul  would  not  have  referred  to  them  (I  Cor. 
XV.  6)  as  living  witnesses  of  the  fact^ 
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Matt  xxviii.  19.  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: — teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon,  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always  nnto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Neither  Luke  nor  John  mentions  the  commission.  Mark 
does,  but  without  note  of  the  time  when  or  of  the  place 
where  it  was  given ;  he  adds,  however,  particulars  which 
Matthew  omits.  We  as^snmc  that  both  evangelists  had  in 
view  one  and  the  same  transaction  :  for  we  cannot  suppose 
the  Lord  formally  and  solemnly  commissioned  the  apostles 
for  the  same  object  twice.  We  infer,  also,  that  the  commis- 
sion was  given  in  Galilee,  on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  evange- 
list records  nothing  else  as  having  been  said  at  that  time. 
How  long  it  was  before  his  final  ascension  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  from  the  passage  under  consideration,  and 
the  context,  that  the  act  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
many  disciples  who  had  come  together  at  that  place,  by  the 
command  of  tlie  Lord,  to  bo  witnesses  as  well  of  his  resur- 
rection, as  of  this  act.  But  we  learn  from  Luke  xxiv.  49 
and  Acts  i.  iv.  that  they  were  not  to  enter  upon  their  work 
until  tliey  should  bo  endued  with  power  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.     According  to  Mark  the  commission  was  thus  ex- 


Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  "  And  he  said  unto  them :  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  :  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  sliall  be  saved  :  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."* 

The  difference  between  the  commission  thus  worded,  and 
Its  form  a^  given   by  Matthew,  is   merely  verbal.    The 


♦  The  last  eight  verses  of  Mark's  gospel  are  remarkably  compendious.  The 
Klh  Terse,  we  have  seen,  relates  to  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.  It  is 
imponible  to  fix  the  time  of  the  18lh  and  14th  verses  with  precision.  The 
four  verses  following,  it  has  been  suggested,  apply  to  the  gathering  of  the 
apostles  and  bretlircn  in  Galilee.  The  lUth  verso  relates  to  the  Lord*8  final 
ascension,  and  corresponds  with  Acts  i.  9.  The  last  verse  is  a  summary  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apo:*tles. 
According  to  this  distribution,  we  paraphrase  the  15th  verse  thus: — 
"And  he  said  unto  them  " — afterwards,  when  he  met  the  eleven  in  Galilee 
with  five  hundred  other  brethren  (1  Cor.  xv.  6) :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  ereatare,**  Ac. 
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effect  of  preaching,  would  be  to  make  disciples  (jiMiiftivtn\ 
and  these  disciples  they  were  commanded  to  baptize  upon  the 
profession  of  their  belief  (Acts  viii.  37).  The  scope  of  the 
commission  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Matt.  xxiv.  14  :  "  This 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations."  But  observe,  it  was  not 
promised,  for  their  encouragement,  tliat  it  should  everywhere 
be  received  with  the  obedience  of  faith.  The  promise  was, 
''  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  ;"  and  even  this  promise 
was  not  made  to  the  preachers,  but  to  their  disciples. 

The  actual  result  of  their  labors,  under  this  commission, 
was  the  organization  by  means  of  instruction  and  baptism,  of 
visible  societies,  within  which,  as  within  the  ancient  Jewish 
church,  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  most  part  performed  and 
still  performs  his  work — sealing  it  with  Divine  power  and 
efficacy.  Tlius  the  true  church  is  formed,  of  which  the  Lord 
himself  is  the  architect  (Matt.  xvi.  17, 18),  against  which  the 
gates  of  death  shall  not  prevail.* 

Tliis  view  of  the  commission  does  not  detract  from  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  was 
appointed  for  the  gathering  of  the  materials  out  of  whidi 
the  Lord  selects  such  as  he  pleases,  to  be  builded  into  his 
spiritual  house,  and  it  is  honor  enough,  that  it  is  Divinely 
appointed  for  any  purpose.  To  change  the  figure :  The 
dignity  and  service  to  which  he  called  the  apostles  was  to  be 
fishers  of  men  (Luke  v.  10  ;  Mark  i.  17 ;  Matt.  iv.  19) ;  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  he  set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the 


*  Thia  passage  is  explained  in  toI.  viii.  106, 106  of  this  JournaL  The  Lord 
represents  himself  as  the  builder  of  his  own  church.  **1  will  build  mj 
church."  The  rock  or  foundation  upon  which  he  declares  he  will  build  it  it 
the  work  of  the  II0I3'  Spirit,  revealing  to  men  the  mj'stery  of  his  person,  as 
"  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  The  words  (n\  rafirp  ry  WrpjJ  "  upon  tku 
rock,'*  do  not  refer  to  Peter,  nor  yet  simply  to  Christ  himself,  but  to  tfat 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  taught  Peter  the  mystery  of  the  person  of 
the  Christy  as  God  and  man.  Against  the  church  which  is  thus  being  formed, 
the  gates  of  hell  {ifm),  that  is  of  deaihy  shall  not  prevail.  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  been  passing  from  age  to  age  into  the  invisible  world  {U^X 
yet  upon  the  completion  of  their  body,  the  gates  of  death  shall  yield  them  op 
and  they  shall  appear  in  visible  glor}"  with  Christ  at  their  head  (1  John  iii 
2).  Excommunication  may  cut  off  such  membera  from  the  visible  church,  at 
it  did  many  at  tlie  Reformation  from  Popery,  but  it  cannot  affect  their  rela- 
tion to  the  invisible  church,  nor  to  Christ  their  heed. 
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net  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt.  xiii.  47-49.  See  1  Cor.  iii. 
18-15). 

It  results  also  from  what  has  been  said,  that  baptism  is 
not  a  saving  ordinance,  but  a  seal  of  discipleship.  In  Mark 
xvi.  16,  it  is  connected  with  belief.  "He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  " — language  which  is  applicable 
only  to  those  capable  of  exercising  belief  in  the  gospel,  and  by 
some  it  is  restricted  to  such.  The  language  of  Matt  xxviii. 
19,  however,  is  broad  enough  to  include  others.  The  infants 
of  Israel  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  were  baptized  in  the 
sea  and  the  cloud,  as  well  as  the  adults  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  2),  and 
the  baptism  of  John  was  appointed  for  all  the  people  (Luke 
iiL  21) ;  and  the  teaching  and  baptism  the  Lord  appointed 
were  for  all  nations,  and  for  all  of  every  nation  capable  of 
receiving  them.  This  command,  the  apostles  would  na- 
turally interpret  by  these  national  examples,  and  if  there 
were  a  doubt  on  the  question,  the  analogy  of  circumcision 
would  be  decisive  (Col.  ii.  11). 

One  use  of  the  baptism  of  infants  is  to  ensure  their  disci- 
pleship—if  they  should  live  to  majority — ^by  uniting  them  to 
the  visible  church,  thus  bringing  them  within  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If 
removed  by  death,  before  moral  agency,  with  the  seal  of  the 
covenant  upon  them,  we  doubt  not  that  they  are  elect  ac- 
cording to  the  fore-knowledge  of  God;  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  aggregated  to  the  church  of  the  first  bora,  and 
will  be  raised  in  glory  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.* 


*  Those  who  deny  the  premillennial  advent  of  Christ  and  the  first  (or 
■epArate  and  earlier)  resurrection  of  the  Elect  Church,  find  it  impossiblo  to 
«iplain  the  use  of  infant  baptism  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  infancy  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  moral  action  ;  without  maintaining  that  all  unbaptizcd 
inliuiU  dying  before  actual  sin  are  not  saved  :  For  if  aU  such,  whether  bap- 
tiisd  or  unbaptized,  are  raised  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  glory,  what  be- 
Btfit  does  baptism  confer!  And  what  profit  was  circumcision  to  infants  in 
IvAel,  dying  in  infancy  with  the  seal  of  the  covenant  upon  them,  if  the  r.n- 
drciimeised  male  infants  dying  in  infancy,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  are  indis- 
oriBiinately  to  be  raised  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  degree  of  glory  ?  And 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  God's  declaration  to  Abraham :  **The  uncircum. 
dted  man-child  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people:  He  hath  broken  my  cove- 
■ant"  It  cannot  mean  he  shall  die  an  early  natural  death :  for  the  case  we 
art  eonaidering  is  that  of  a  eitewmeued  man-child  dying  in  infancy.  The 
m  iUenarian  view  is»  that  all  sueh  infanta  who  are  removed  by  death,  with 
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\\iciy  are  sparoil  to  the  age  of  maturity,  tlieir  baptki 
jlioitt  taitli,  will  he  af  no  avail.     **For  he  that  li^lieve 
|/-  beiiJi^  capable  of  beliefj  **  shall  be  damned  ■■  (Mju 
10). 

[xivk  xvi.  1j,  is,  **  Aud  these  signs  shall  follow  die 
It  belie* v^e  ;  in  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  deviU^  tit 
111  i^jieak  M'itli  new  tongues :  they  shall  take  up  scrpenl 
ll  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  then 
ly  slisill  lay  tbeir  hands  oa  the  sick  and  they  shall  r 

ssuiuni^,  aii  we  do,  that  these  wordd  were  uttered  ontl 

[:i>iii]i  uf  onr  Lnrd's  appearance  in  Galilee,  when  some 

iji.^cipk'i?,  ^slll■J  had  not  seen  bim  before,  doubted,  tht 

Inislied  a  snre  means  of  convincing  thero.     These  di 

lies  could  not  doubt  that  they  saw  a  person,  or  tliat  th« 

^rd  him  ^iteak,  nor  bad  they  any  doubt  of  what  he  sai 

y  dutibted  wliotber  be  who  appeared  and  spoke  to  thei 

Ji^^uii,  who  had  been  crucified.    The  conferring  of  sm 

11] ton  tilt?  apo> ties— especially  the  gift  of  new  tonga 
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viii.  6, 13 ;  xiv.  11 ;  xiii.  12 ;  xxviii.  3-6).  They  attested  the 
veracity  and  authority  of  the  apostles.  As  they  were  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  proof  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  they  challenged  belief  in  those  facts  and  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  rapid 
formation  of  the  visible  church  (Acts  ii.  41 ;  iv.  4,  32 ;  vi. 
5,  7).  But  it  was  not  in  their  nature  to  do  more.  Nor  was 
their  long  continuance  necessary.  For  churches  being  thus 
formed,  and  being  made  depositaries  of  the  truth,  became 
witnessing  communities  capable  of  attracting  the  observation 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  them 
for  a  witness  to  the  people  among  whom  they  were  planted. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  Lord  was  to  James,  as  we 
learn  from  1  Cor.  xv.  7 ;  but  of  this  we  know  nothing  more 
than  the  fact.  The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  are 
nowhere  recorded.  The  motive  of  it  was  probably  personal 
to  that  ai>ostle.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Lord's  ap- 
pearance to  Peter  ;  and  for  that  reason,  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  in  either  case  is  noted.  The  only  other  appearance 
of  which  we  have  a  particular  account,  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
L  4-9,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

The  appearances  already  spoken  of,  had  fully  convinced 
the  apostles  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  tlieir  Lord 
and  Master.  The  proofs  they  had  of  it,  were  many  and  in- 
fallible (Acts  i.  3).  They  were  as  fully  qualified,  as  men 
could  be,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact ;  and  this  final  ap- 
pearance was  not  necessary,  nor  was  tlie  especial  design  of 
it,  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  what  they  already  in- 
fallibly knew.  But  it  was  necessary  that  they  sliould  be 
made  eye-witnesses  of  tlie  Lord's  ascension.  Hitherto  his 
departure  from  them  at  the  close  of  each  interview,  had 
been  as  mysterious  as  his  approach  (Luke  xxiv.  31).  *  But 
now  the  apostles  were  assembled  to  witness  his  ascension ; 
a  fact,  which  they  were  also  to  preach  and  testify  to  as  eye- 
witnesses (Acts  ii.  33,  34).  We  may  add,  by  these  means 
they  were  also  prepared  to  apprehend  more  vividly  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  the  Lord  made  them  the  night  before 

*  What  Luke  says  of  tho  Lord's  osceDsion  at  Bethany  (Luke  xxiv.  51),  be 
wrote  by  iDspiration.  lie  does  not  nacan  to  assert  in  that  place,  that  the 
apoatlct  at  that  time  saw  him  carried  up  into  heayen ;  for  they  did  not  see 
whither  he  departed,  until  he  left  them  at  bis  last  appearance. 
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lie  suffered :  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  tliat  I  go  away  ;  for 
if  I  po  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but 
if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  (John  xvi.  7 ;  xv.  26.) 
They  could  not  have  understood  at  the  time  the  manner  in 
which  this  promise  would  be  fulUlled  (John  xiii.  36 ;  xiv.  5; 
xvi.  28).  The  event  taught  them  that  it  was  through  hia 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension, — three  mysterious  steps, 
if  we  may  80  say, — the  first  two  of  which  had  been  fully 
proved  to  them,  and  they  were  now  to  be  made  eye-wit- 
nesses of  tlio  third,  which  they  would  naturally — we  may 
say  inevitably — connect  with  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whoso  mission  depended  on  the  a^^cension  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  the  Father. 

For  these  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  already  given,  we 
do  not  regard  the  account  of  the  ascension,  in  Acts  i.  4-9, 
as  only  a  more  j)articnlar  statement  or  narrative  of  the  as- 
cension mentioned  in  Luke  xxiv.  51,  but  as  a  distinct  account 
of  a  different  ascension  intro<luctory  to  the  relation  he  was 
about  to  make  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  intended  especially  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lord  fultilled  the  promises  just  mentioned  (John 
xiii.  33 ;  xiv.  2,  3 ;  xv.  20 ;  xvi.  7,  28).  His  visible  ascension, 
and  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Si)irit,  were  a  demon- 
stration to  their  senses  of  the  truth  and  fultilment  of  hia 
words.  They  answered  the  questions  and  doubts  of  Peter 
(John  xiii.  3C) :  "  AVhither  goest  thou  ? "  "  Why  cannot  I 
follow  thee  now  ?  "■  in  a  manner  they  could  not  fail  to  com- 
prehend.* 

Tlius  much  premised,  we  come  to  the  passage,  the  scope 
and  general  meaning  of  which  may  bo  learned  from  the 
following  paraphrase.  Acts  i.  1.  In  my  first  book,  Tlieo- 
philus,  I  have  related  [in  part]  what  Jesus  did  and  taught 
[during  his  personal  ministry]  among  the  Jews  (Ilom.  xv.  8), 
bringing  that  history  down  (vs.  2)  to  [the  close  of  the]  day, 
on  which  he  [arose  from  the  dead  and]  ascended  [to  the 
Father],  having  [first]  given  his  commands,  through  the 

*  Thu  ▼{•w  proeeeds  upon  the  a»umption  that  each  of  the  treatUee  of 
Luke  k  oompleto  in  itself^the  former  ending  with  the  day  of  the  Lord*s  re- 
wiimUuu  Uie  latter  eommeneing  with  the  day  of  the  Lord's  yisible  aacen* 
J^  -fiJi4  ktiBtradneed  with  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  forty  days  eompriaed 
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Holy  Ghost,  to  [the  apostles  he  had  chosen]  [to  be  his  wit- 
nesses] (y.  8).  To  whom  he*  also  appeared  again  from 
heaven  at  several  times  after  he  suffered,  during  [the  length- 
ened period  of]  forty  days;  exhibiting  to  them  many  in- 
dabitable  proofs  [that  he  was  the  same  Jesus,  whom  they 
had  seen  crucified].  At  these  appearings  he  spoke  to  them 
concerning  tlie  kingdom  of  God  [which  they  were  anxiously 
expecting  and  waiting  for]  (vs.  4).  At  length,  after  the 
apostles  had  returned  from  Galilee,  whither  they  went  with 
other  disciples,  by  his  express  command  to  see  him  (Matt 
xxviii.  10, 16-20);  having  assembled  them  together  [upon 
Mount  Olivet,  for  the  last  time],  he  strictly  commanded 
them  (^»  ^*iC'C"**'))  ^^^  ^^  leave  Jerusalem  again  [even  tem- 
porarily for  any  purpose  whatever],  but  to  wait  [constantly 
in  that  city]  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Father 
[by  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them],  which 
[said  he]  ye  heard  of  me  [both  before  I  suffered,  John  xv. 
7,  and  afterwards  when  I  first  appeared  to  you,  Luke 
xxiv.  49]. 

[To  which  he  added  these  words  of  explanation,  in  order 
to  teach  them  something  of  its  exalted  and  glorious  nature] 
(▼.  6),  John  baptized  [all  the  people,  Luke*  iv.  20]  with 
water  [without  imparting  any  transfonning  or  saving  effect 
upon  them,  as  the  event  showed],  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
witli  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence.    Matt.  iii.  2.] 

[This  allusion  to  John  the  Baptist,  whose  name,  baptism, 
and  ministry  were  associated  in  their  minds,  inseparably 
with  the  expected  kingdom,  excited  their  curiosity.    They 


*  The  force  of  the  pArtiole  cat  in  the  third  verse  it  to  intimate,  that  besides 
the  appearance  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  he  alto  shewed  himself  from 
time  to  time  to  the  apostles  during  forty  days  afterwards,  for  their  more 
eomplete  and  perfect  assurance  of  the  fact,  and  for  other  gracious  purpoeea 
Indeed  the  whole  passage  shows  plainly  enough,  that  the  Saviour  did  not 
constantly  dwell  bodily  on  the  earth  during  that  period  (concealing  himself 
fur  the  most  part,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  unfrequented  places),  nor  keep 
Qp  his  intercourse  with  them,  as  he  did  before  (according  to  the  supposition 
of  othen);  but  that  at  each  time  he  appeared  to  them  from  heaven  (as  he 
afterwards  did  to  Paul),  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  demon- 
alrations,  as  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  reality  of  his  resurrection,  although 
h%  had  not  as  yet  given  them  visible  evidence  of  his  ascension.  What  artiele 
of  frith  roqoires  as  to  believe,  that  the  Lord  did  not  ascend  to  heaven  on  the 
day  of  his  rcsurreetion,  nor  until  the  fortieth  day  after  I  See  the  Apostles' 
oreed. 
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surniiscd,  that  as  Johifs  ba])tisin  had  respect  to  the  king- 
dom of  Messiah,  so  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (which 
he  gave  tliem  to  understand  was  the  meaning  of  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  to  whicli  he  had  just  referred),  also  had 
respect  to  the  same  kingvloni,  and  the  functions  thej  were 
immediately  \\\)oi\  receiving  this  baptism  of  the  Spirit  to 
exercise  therein:  and  being  fully  convinced  that  he  was 
truly  the  promised  Messiah  and  liad  the  power  to  establish 
his  kingdom  over  Israel  whenever  he  pleased,  they  put  to 
him  fdirectl}']  this  question  (v.  6.) :  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  unto  Isfrael  [and  is  it  to  qualify 
us  for  the  parts  we  are  to  perform  therein,  that  we  are  to 
receive  tliis  new  baptism]  if  To  which  question  [without 
disclaiming  the  i)ower  the  apostles  ascribe<l  to  him,  or  the 
purpose  at  some  time  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel],  be 
replied  thus : 

Vs.  7. — It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which 
tlio  Father  hath  [not  committed  to  the  Son  to  reveal,  Mark 
xiii.  32],  but  on  the  contrary  hath  puri>osely  put  in  his  own 
power  (yot  whatever  may  be  tlie  divine  purpose  in  respect 
to  this  event),  (v.  8)  ye  shall  receive  power — the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  upon  you,  [whereby]  ye  shall  be  [qualified 
to  become  witnesses  unto  me  [not  only]  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judea,  [tlie  limits  of  your  former  commission,  Matt. 
X.  6,  0,  but  in]  Samaria,  and  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.* 

[Having  thus  answered  their  question  by  denying  the 
infonnation  they  asked  fi»r  (v.  7),  and  having  also  removed 
a  doubt  (v.  S)  which  might  have  arisen  in  their  minds,  if  he 
had  merely  answered  their  question,  he  ch»sed  his  earthly 
intercourec  witli  them  in  the  body,  and  (v.  10)  while  they 
beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  oi 
their  sight.] 

[But  as  he  had  now  appeared  to  tliem  at  several  times 
and  departed  from  them,  without  a  promise  at  any  time  tc 


•  An  if  he  bad  raid:  the  divine  purpoee  in  regpect  to  the  time  for  tin 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  t<>  Imiel  will  not  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  tiu 
Father's  promise  to  yon.  However  remote  or  near  that  event  may  be,  yon 
slinU  bo  baptized  witik  tlie  Holy  («hos^  in  order  to  qualify  yon  for  the 
mission  and  service  in  which  you  are  to  be  employed,  and  that  too  not  i 
days  hence. 
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appear  to  them  again  (except  to  the  women  on  the  morning 
of   his  resurrection,  Matt,  xxviii.  10) ;    and  inasmuch  as 
this  appearance  was  especially  designed  to  make  them  wit- 
nesses of  his  ascension,  lest  they  should  indulge  the  hope 
that  he  would  continue  still  to  appear  to  them  visibly  as 
before,  he  commanded  two  angels  to  appear  at  their  side, 
as  he  left  them,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  what  they  saw, 
who  addressed  tlieni  thus:]  v.  11,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
are  ye  gazing  upward  to  heaven  ?     [The  sight  astonishes 
yon.     You  do  not  understand  it.     We  are  sent  to  tell  you 
why  you  were  made  to  behold  it.     It  is  both  a  proof  and  an 
example  of  what  you  are  slow  to  comprehend.]    This  same 
Jesus  [whom  that  cloud  has  now  concealed  from  your  view, 
having  made  you  witnesses  of  liis  death  and  resurrection, 
now   makes  you  witnesses  of  his  ascension   bodily,  into 
heaven.    Remember  how  ho  said  unto  you,  "  I  came  forth 
from  the  Father  and  am  como  into  the  world.     Again,  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father."    John  xvi.  28. 
Since  his  resurrection  hitlierto,  he    has  appeared  to  you 
and  disappeared  at  unawares;  you  know  not  how.    Tliink 
not  that  he  will  thus  appear  unto  you  visibly  again.     His 
next  appearance  will  be  at  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  at  the  end  of  this  age  when  he]  will  so  come  [from 
heaven]  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven 
(v.   12).     Tlien   they  returned  into  Jerusalem  from  the 
Mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey.*] 

*  The  leading  object  of  thia  paraphrnse  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  a8  possible 
from  the  eircnmstances  and  associations  of  the  moment,  tlio  current  of  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  weU  as  in  the  minds  of  the  Saviour  and  the  apoft> 
ties,  and  in  this  way  to  account  for  the  transitions  wliich  otlicrwise  seem  to 
be  abrupt  Why,  for  example,  should  those  who  had  come  together  (oi  ^tv 
ffV¥t\Oo¥Tis,  T.  6),  ask  this  question  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  king- 
dom to  Israel,  unless  it  was  sugj^ested  by  tlic  mentitm  of  .Fohn  the  Baptist, 
the  advent  or  kingdom-preacher  i  AVhy  should  the  Lord,  after  he  had  fully 
answered  their  question,  add  (v.  8)  what  the  question  did  not  caU  for  (the 
addition  being  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  already  said  in  ▼. 
4),  unless  it  was  to  assure  them  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  promise 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  as  they 
seemed  to  suppose.  And  what  connexion  had  the  wonls  of  the  angels  with 
the  sight  they  explained,  or  with  the  apostles'  views  or  expectations,  unless 
it  be  that  suggested  in  the  paraphrase  f  That  there  is  a  consecutive  chain  of 
meaning  from  v.  4  to  v.  1 1 ,  we  cannot  doubt  It  may  not  be  that  suggested 
bat  if  not,  will  the  reader  endeavor  to  discover  it  9 
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To  this  parapliraae  we  now  add  a  few  observations  on 
particular  passages. 

Acts  i.  3.  ^'  Speakino:  [of  the]  things  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

What  the  Lord  taught  his  apostles  on  this  snbject  has 
not  been  recorded.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  question 
they  put  to  him  (v.  0),  that  they  did  not  understand  him  to 
say  anything  inconsistent  with  the  prophecies  respecting 
the  kingdom  promised  to  Israel,  or  its  restoration  at  tliat 
time.  The  kingdom  of  God,  of  whicli  lie  spoke,  they  under- 
stood to  be  the  kingdom  which  John  the  Baptist  preached, 
the  coming  of  which  he  had  represented  by  various  parables 
(Matt,  xiii.),  all  of  which  implied  some  delay  in  its  coming. 
Wo  may  infer  also  from  Acts  x.,  xv.  7-1 7,  that  the  apostles 
did  not  learn  from  hiin  at  that  time  that  the  Gentiles  wonld 
be  sharers  therein  (Matt.  xxii.  1-9),  although  he  had  already 
assured  them  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  shonld 
be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations  (Luke  xxiv.  47). 
Even  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  did  not  extend  to  this  mystery,  because  a 
special  command  was  necessary  (Acts  x.  19,  20)  to  deter- 
mine Peter  to  go  to  Cornelius.  Indeed  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  a  great  extent,  is  still  a  mystery,  and  will  remain  so, 
more  or  less,  until  it  shall  be  revealed  at  the  appearing  of 
Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  Rev.  x.  7, 1  John 
iii.  2,  Dan.  vii.  13, 14). 

Vs.  4.  "  And  being  assembled  together  with  tliem," 
&c.     Rather  say,  "  and  having  convened  them." 

Tliis  meeting  was  brought  about  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Saviour's  providence,  as  were  all  the  others* ;  and  this  con- 
sideration, if  well  founded,  enables  us  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  common  reading.  The  sense  of  (r»f««Ai{i^fi«)  "dwell- 
ing or  lodging  with  them,"  is  not  agreeable  to  the  fact,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  the  sense  of  "  eating  together  witli  tliem" 
seems  to  imply  that  the  apostles  were  not  yet  fully  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  his  resurrection  :  for  it  was  only  as  a  proof 
of  that  fact  that  the  Lord  partook  of  food  in  their  presence, 

*  (See  note  on  Matt  xxviii.  16).  Indeed  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  thdr 
first  caU  to  the  apostlethip,  until  his  final  departure  from  them,  he  eaeroiMd 
a  special  care  and  control  over  thorn.  (Luke  zxii.  85;  Matt.  x.  9, 80;  con- 
pared  with  John  xviL  12  ;  xviii.  8,  9.) 
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at  all.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  after  hi?  appearance  to 
Thomas  (John  xx.  26),  the  apostles,  without  exception, 
were  perfectly  convinced  of  this  truth.  Besides,  the  sense 
we  have  suggested,  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Divine  nature 
and  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and  for  that  reason  most  proba- 
bly, if  not  certainly,  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writer. 

Vs.  6.  "For  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence."  Or  tlius:  John  baptized  [all  the  people]  with 
water,  [to  prepare  them  for  the  kingdom,  the  advent  of 
which  he  preached]  but  I  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost    (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  8.) 

It  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  to  introduce 
every  new  dispensation  with  a  preparatory  baptism  of  those 
who  were  or  are  to  enjoy  it.  The  dispensation  of  law  was 
preceded  by  baptism  in  tlie  cloud  and  sea  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  2). 
(See  1  Peter  iii.  20,  21 ;  2  Peter  ii.  5 ;  iii.  6,  7.)  Tliat 
baptism  continued,  without  any  other  baptism  of  the  whole 
people,  until  John  was  sent  to  preach  a  new  dispensation 
which  implied  his  authority  to  baptize  (John  i.  25).  Hence 
oar  Lord  uses  the  words  ^^  baptism  of  John "  in  a  sense 
which  includes  his  function  of  teaching  and  preaching 
(Matt  xxi.  25).  It  was  this  association  of  the  rite  with  the 
preaching  of  the  impending  advent  of  Messiah,  and  of  both 
with  the  person  of  John  as  the  appointed  preacher,  taken  in 
eonnexion  with  the  contrast  the  Lord  stated  between  John 
as  a  b&ptizer  with  water,  and  himself  as  the  baptizer  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  suggested  to  the  apostles  Uie  inquiry 
in  tlie  next  verse. 

John's  ministry  preceded  but  a  little,  the  appearance  of 
Messiah.  In  fact,  Jesus  appeared  and  began  to  preach, 
as  soon  as  John's  public  ministry  was  ended  (Matt.  iv.  12). 

It  was,  therefore,  very  natural  for  the  apostles  (without 
eetting  down  anything  to  the  account  of  Jewish  preju- 
dices) to  suppose  that  their  ministry,  aided  by  the  promised 
power,  would,  like  John's,  be  brief,  and  issue  immediately 
in  the  outward  establishment  of  the  kingdom  they  so  much 
desired.  The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  degrees  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  their  views  (Acts  iii.  19-21 ;  xv.  13-17) 
by  unfolding  to  them,  as  occasion  required,  more  and  more 
of  the  Divine  purposes.    But  with  the  amount  of  know- 
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lediro  tlioy  then  hail,  the  inquiry  sprung  from  the  habitual 
a:ssiiciatic»n  in  tlieir  niinds  of  hai)ti3m  with  tlio  kingdom: 
fpMu  their  hopes  nf  its  near  approacli,  founded  upon  the 
proaciiing  of  John,  and  the  prniiiiscd  aid  of  Divine  power.* 
Vs.  \  and  5.  Thc»*e  versos,  it  may  be  presumed,  cora- 
YvW\  all  the  Saviour  inte!i<led  to  say  in  the  tirst  instance  to 
t!iu  ai»'»>tk's  on  lliis  ••ecasion.  All  lie  said  afterwards  (vs.  7 
and  ^)  was  drawn  out  by  tlioir  ipiestion  ;  and  would  not 
have  lu'fn  saitl,  it  may  bo  i)rosunu'd,  if  that  question  had 
not  boL'u  i»nt.  Ilonee,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  object  of 
gathorinic  ihom  at  this  time,  was  not  to  give  them  further 
in<trurtiu!i:5,  iior  yut  to  conlirni  thorn  in  their  belief  of  the 
fact  t»f  hisri'surreetion  («»f  whirh  they  were  alrea<ly  fully  con- 
vine<Ml),  but  to  make  them  witnesses  of  his  linal  ascension. 
Vei-ses  4  and  .5,  it  will  be  <>bsi«rved,  are  but  a  repetition  of 
what  ho  had  saiil  betoro,  John  xx.  l()-23;  Luke  xxiv.  49, 
except  that  ho  more  strictly  enjoined  them  not  to  leave 
.Jerusalem,  lest  being  absent  at  the  moment  of  the  bestow- 
mcTit  of  the  promised  gitt,  they  should  fail  of  the  blessing. 
It  is  not  improbable  tliat  for  the  same  reason  they  abode 
from  that  lime  together,  as  we  are  told  they  did  in  versos  13 
and  14. 


*  An  John's  bn])tisin  I)A<1  r(.-9pcct  to  the  kinploni  he  ])rcachedto  the  Jewf, 
bo  the  btiiitiMii  the  fi]Hi8tlo»  woro  to  adruiiUHtcr  hns  respect  to  the  kingdom 
thov  were  to  ]>reA<-h  tn  all  nutloiiii.  Ad  the  juirpuse  of  .lohn's  miuistry  and 
baptit^in  tei-miiintt^d  with  the  rej*'otii»n  and  death  <»f  ChrUt — thot  is  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  kin^^doiii  from  tlieJewn  a»  a  nation,  Matt  xxi.  43— so  the 
purpoKo  of  the  niiui!<tr}'  and  lia]>tism  coniinitted  to  the  apostlcB  and  their  eoe- 
eessord  will  tenainato  with  the  rcsurreetion  of  the  elect  church  and  the 
iteoond  coming  of  Christ  in  that  same  kingdom  which  tlie  Jews  rejected.  Both 
baptisms  had  respect  to  the  coming;:  of  one  an<l  the  same  kingdom,  and  both 
to  an  rhct  jHjople,  but  not  tlie  same  people.  Tlie  subjects  of  John's  baptism, 
were  that  generation  of  Jews  to  whom  he  was  sent,  but  the  subjects  of  Chris- 
tian Imptism  arc  profes!«ed  believers  of  all  nations.  Tlie  water  which  John 
applie<l,  wan  but  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Tlie  element  was  continued, 
but  it  is  still  only  an  emblem  of  that  same  ])ivinc  energy  which  the  Lord,  as 
the  architect  of  his  church  (Matt  xvi.  is)  keeps  in  his  own  power.  The 
apostles  and  the  ministry  which,  instrumentolly,  they  established,  apply  the 
element  to  multitudes,  as  John  did,  while  the  ]A>rd  baptizes  (with  the  Holy 
Spirit)  those  only  whom  the  Father  lias  given  him.  (John  xvii.  2,  1),  12,  20.) 
John's  baptism,  like  that  of  Moses,  was  an  ineffectual  rite.  Tlie  event  proved 
It    Saeh,  also,  is  the  baptism  committed  to  the  apostles  and  the  church  when 

tnded  with  the  Holy  Spirit*B  renewing  power.    Tet  it  is  a  Divinely  ap- 

•d  Qffdiaanee  of  inestimable  value. 
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Vs.  6.  "  When  they  therefore  were  come  together,  they 
asked  of  him,"  &c. 

Tlie  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  obscur- 
ed by  the  translation.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  persons 
who  had  thus  been  brouglit  together  (that  is,  the  apostles 
and  perhaps  some  other  disciples),  hearing  this  reference  to 
John  and  his  baptism,  and  the  promise  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  therefore  asked  him,  &c.  Who  composed  the 
company  is  not  quite  clear.  They  are  not  designated  apos- 
tles. The  angels  called  them  "  men  of  Galilee"  (vs.  11), 
and  it  is  apparent  from  the  12th  and  13th  verses,  that  the 
eleven  apostles  were  of  the  number :  but  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  other  disciples  were  present,  especially  those  pious 
women  (see  vs.  14)  who  were  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at 
the  sepulchre,  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 
And  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  apostles'  office  to  bear  witness  to 
the  Lord's  ascension,  it  is  probable,  if  not  quite  certain,  that 
Joseph  called  Barsabas  and  Matthias  were  of  the  number 
(vs.  21-26).  We  perceive  no  reason  why  others,  as  well  as 
the  apostles,  should  not  be  permitted  to  witness  this  won- 
derful event.  The  angels  might  especially  address  the  apos- 
tles as  they  did,  although  others  (Galilean  men  and  women) 
were  present. 

Vs.  6.  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  Tdngdom  to 
l9radr 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  apostles  had  an  enlarged  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom  about  which  they  inquired  (see 
Note  on  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26,  before  pp.  283,  287).  Yet  they 
were  not  mistaken  in  assuming  that  a  kingdom  had  been 
promised  to  their  people  (Is.  i.  26 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Micah  iv  ; 
Amos  ix.  11 ;  IIos.  iii.  4,  5).  Tlie  idea  of  theocracy  was 
familiar  to  them,  but  it  was  theocracy  distinct  from  and 
paramount  to  the  government  of  their  kings  and  earthly 
rolers.  The  blending  or  consolidation  of  the  theocracy  with 
the  earthly  throne  and  kingdom  of  David,  at  the  accession 
of  Messiah,  was  a  mystery  they  did  not  understand.  Tliis 
is  indeed  still  the  great  undeveloped  mystery  of  the  king- 
dom. Tlie  astonishing  events  they  had  witnessed  had  fully 
convinced  them  of  a  part  of  this  great  mystery,  the  union, 
namely,  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  nature,  in  the  person 
of  their  master ;  but  this  did  not  explain  to  them  the  pro- 
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found  and  far-reacliin«x  mystery  of  the  throne  and  the  king- 
dom of  David,  nor  had  they  any  proper  conception  of  tlie 
means  hy  which,  or  of  the  dignity  and  glory  to  which,  it 
was  his  purpose  to  exalt  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  their  conceptions  of  it  were  influenced  by,  if  not  form- 
ed upon  the  most  prosperous  i)eriod  in  their  national  history. 
But  their  misconception  of  it,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
and  their  low  views,  are  to  bo  ascribed  to  ignorance,  not  to 
national  prejudice.  The  glories  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as 
the  times  of  it,  are  still  uni'evealwl  secrets,  deeply  hidden  in 
the  mind  of  God,  which  his  providence  only  will  disclose. 
(1  Tim.  vi.  14-18.  See  the  Jewish  Chronicle  for  April, 
isW,  vol.  iii.  pp  2S9,  SUl.) 

Vs.  7.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasoDS 
which  the  Father  has  put  in  his  own  power." 

This  clause  is  better  rendered  without  tlie  article.     Th& 
meaning  is,  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  any  of  the  times  or 
seasons  connected  in  the  Divine  mind  with  the  purposes  of 
redemption :  For  these  the  Father  hath  hidden  under  bi» 
Almighty  power. 

The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  is  one  of  those 
purposes.  With  it  are  connected  others  of  inconceivable 
magnitude  and  glory — the  completion  of  the  elect  church, 
or  the  church  of  the  tiret  born,  the  body  of  Christ — their 
resurrection  to  glory — the  second  coming  of  Christ — the 
destruction  of  the  man  of  sin — the  binding  of  Satan — the 
removal  of  the  curse  and  the  restitution  of  all  things  con- 
tained in  God's  covenant  with  Al)raham. 

licngel  (in  loco)  remarks,  that  the  emphasis  is  on  yoUj  as 
if  othei-8  might  know  what  they  might  not.* 

This  may  be  true  in  a  qualified  sense :  For  the  Lord  had 
already  given  them,  and  through  them  the  church,  pro- 
vidential signs  of  his  coming,  to  be  watched  for  (Luke  xxi. 
25-36  ;  Mark  xiii.  24-37  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29-37).  But  this 
question  was  definite.  It  called  for  precise  information: 
'•  Lord,  wilt  thou,  at  this  tiniCj^  &c.  It  is  wortliy  of  re- 
mark, that  our  Lord  always  refused  to  answer  such  inqni- 


^^^ mum mtwMitum  Mdnoii  wetinm  ui,,  ..  Kon  didt  n&m  «f 
mnnkUiuAMimmwuinmfMnom.    BertUtio  omcoo- 
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rie«-  (See  Matt.  xxit.  8, 42  ;  xxv.  13  ;  Mark  xiii.  4,  32,  33 ; 
Luke  xii.  36-46 ;  xxi.  7,  34.)  It  is  plain  from  the  epistles, 
dmt  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  afterwards,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  this  subject.  (1  Thess.  v.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8-8  ;  2  Pet. 
ill.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  8 ;  xvi.  15.  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
198,  214.) 

Vb.  9.  "  And  ....  while  they  beheld  he  was  taken  up, 
snd  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight." 

The  sacred  writer  describes,  according  to  the  appearance. 
The  angels  he  calls  men,  because  they  appeared  in  the  form 
of  men ;  and  that  which  concealed  the  ascending  Saviour 
from  view,  he  calls  a  cloud,  for  such  it  appeared  to  be.  We 
should  err,  however,  if  we  conceived  of  it  as  a  natural  cloud 
of  vapor,  through  which  the  Lord  passed.  At  his  trans- 
figuration a  cloud  appeared,  out  of  which  a  heavenly  voice 
iflBued  (Luke  ix.  84,  35  ;  Mark  ix.  7 ;  Matt.  xvii.  5 ;  2  Pet 
L  17).  See  also,  Exod.  xiv.  19 ;  xvi.  10 ;  xxiv.  15,  16 ; 
zxxiv.  5 ;  xl.  88  ;  1  Kings  viii.  10  ;  Is.  iv.  5,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  supernatural,  and  so  we  regard  this. 
The  ascension  was  an  act  of  Divine  power,  and  why  may 
not  all  its  attendant  circumstances  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause! 

Vs.  12.  "  Then  returned  they"  [from  the  place  where 
they  witnessed  the  ascension]  ^'unto  Jerusalem  [namely] 
from  the  Mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a 
Sabbath-day's  journey." 

Upon  the  hypothesis,  that  our  Lord  first  ascended  to 
heaven  on  the  fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  this  verse  with  Luke  xxiv.  60,  51.  (See 
note  on  those  verses.)  Some  have  imagined  there  were  two 
places  called  Bethany,  but  if  this  were  so,  some  of  the 
evangelists  unquestionably  would  have  mentioned  the  fact. 
(See  Matt.  xxi.  17 ;  xxvi.  6 ;  Mark  xi.  1, 11, 12 ;  xiv.  3 ; 
Luke  xix.  29 ;  xxiv.  50 ;  John  xi.  1 ;  xii.  1.)  Eeland 
rejects  the  supposition.  All  the  Itineraries,  according  to 
that  author,  show  but  one  Bethany,  and  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  east.  Others  suppose  'that 
tradition  only  fixes  the  summit  of  the  Mount  as  the  place  of 
ascension ;  but  such  a  tradition  naturally,  not  to  say  inevita- 
bly, would  arise  from  this  verse,  and  should  therefore  be 
r^purded  as  the  early  and  contemporaneous  exposition  of 
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the  text,  and  for  that  reason  more  likely  to  be  according  to 
the  truUi  than  any  different  one  which  modem  criticism 
can  suggest.*  The  difficulty  disappears,  if  we  admit  several 
ascensions — a  supposition  quite  consonant  with  the  divine 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Saviour.'  (See  note  on  John  xx. 
17.)  And  why  should  the  sacred  writer  mention  Mount 
Olivet  at  all,  and  especially  tlie  distance  of  a  particular 
summit  or  part  of  it  from  the  city,  if  he  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  signify  that  they  returned  from  Bethany  I  Tliis  would 
be  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  make  a  geographical 
note  not  called  for  by  his  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
omission  of  the  chief  thing  he  intended  to  say.  The  lan- 
guage he  employed  in  his  gospel  (xxiv.  50,  52)  would  have 
expressed  his  meaning  clearly  and  fully.  It  is  tnie  (if  they 
returned  from  Bethany  by  the  nearest  way),  they  returned 
along  that  part  of  the  Mount  which  was  opposite  to  the 
city,  and  when  they  reached  the  summit,  they  were  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey  from  the  city.  But  this  he  does  not  say. 
He  says  simply  they  returned  from  the  Mount  of  Olivet, 
without  mention  of  any  other  place,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  we  may  say,  they  returned  from  the  place  of 
ascension.  Hence  the  inference  seems  necessary,  tliat  the 
place  from  which  he  finally  ascended  was  tliat  part  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  which  was  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  (about 
2,000  cubits,  or  1,000  yards)  from  the  city.  No  doubt 
would  have  arisen  on  this  question  were  it  not  for  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  51,  w^liich  applies,  as  we  think  it  has  been  shown, 
to  a  different  ascension.  It  may  be  added,  that  Zechariah, 
in  prophesying  of  the  Lord's  return  (Acts  i.  11),  designatea 
the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the  place  where  his  feet  shall  stand 
(xiv.  4),  and  Ezekiel  (xi.  23)  denotes  that  mountain  as  the 
place  upon  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  rested.f 

*  Bernard  Lamy  resolves  the  difficulty  in  this  way,  whieh  he  considera  aaqr 
and  satiefactory : — "  Non  in  ipsa  Bethania  sed  in  via,  qua  Dominoa  ae  reei- 
pere  Bolobat  in  Bethaniam,  ascendit  in  ccelnm :  scilicet,  eduxerat  diseipolas 
foras  extra  Hierosolyma,  quasi  more  suo  yellet  ire  in  Bethaniam.  In  itln«M 
antem  antequam  hue  pcrvcniret  assumptus  est."  But  the  words  of  Ukv 
(xxiv.  50)  are:  He  led  tliem  out  (ci^s  ci;  Brfiayiav)  aMfar  a»  to  Bethany,  whW 
do  not  admit  such  an  interpretation. 

f  Joeephns  mentions  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Antiqnitiea,  Bk.  viL  8 ;  ix  II 
XX.  6 ;  Jewish  War  vi.  3.  It  is  referred  to  under  different  deaignationa  is 
Kings  xl  1 ;  Mark  xiii.  3.    The  Jews  sometimes  called  it  the  Mount  of  Ul 
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Vs.  13, 14.  ^*  And  when  they  were  come  in  ^ — after  they 
had  come  into  the  city — "  they  went  np  into  (the)  upper 
room — ^where  abode  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
Andrew,  Philip,  and  Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Matthew, 
James  die  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas 
the  brother  of  James.  These  all  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication,  with  the  women  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren." 

From  the  place  of  the  ascension,  these  persons  returned 
immediately  to  the  upper  apartment  the  apostles  had,  pro- 
bably, previously  occupied.  The  definiteness  of  the  lan- 
goage  justifies  the  supposition,  that  some  particular  places 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Setting  out  from  Mount 
Olivet,  they  returned,  by  a  short  walk,  immediately  to  the 
dty,  and  entering  it,  they  proceeded  together  to  the  upper 
apartment,  in  the  occupation  and  under  the  control  of  the 
apostles.  Upon  entering  it,  they  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
continued  to  do  so  daily  in  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Father's  promise.  Other  disciples  also  took  part  in 
these  daily  exercises ;  among  whom  were  certain  women 
(of  whom  only  one  is  mentioned  by  name — Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus)  and  his  nearest  kinsmen. 

Nothing  compels  us  to  believe  that  all  these  disciples 
dwelt  together  under  the  same  roof,  but  only  the  apostles 
who  were  probably  infiuenced  to  do  so  by  the  supposed 
connexion  between  the  Saviour's  command  to  keep  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  and  his  promise  to  baptize  them  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  need  we  suppose  they  did  not  leave 
the  apartment,  or  visit  the  temple  daily :  for  this  would 
contradict  Luke  xxiv.  52.  The  command  was  merely  not 
to  depart  from  the  city  (•^•a  'u^%T%kuiAMf  ^  x**v^^^^i)'  It  was 
enough  that  they  should  be  found  together  in  one  place, 
and  so  they  were  daily  at  the  appointed  hours  for  prayer. 
May  we  not  believe  that  at  such  a  meeting  the  Holy  Spirit 

Um,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  the  Shekina  (see  Buztorfe  Chald.  Rabb. 
and  Talmud.  Lex.  ad  voc)  dwelt  three  years  and  a  half  on  that  mountain  to 
■•e  whether  the  people  would  return  to  God— calling  out  to  them,  "  Return 
to  DM,  my  eona,  and  I  will  return  to  you,** — but  as  they  remained  impenitent 
IliA  Shekiua  returned  to  hit  own  place.  The  mountain  has  three  fummita  : 
the  northern  is  the  higheiit,  and  is  distant  two  ttadia  or  furlongs  from  that 
oppoeite  to  the  city.  The  southern  summit  is  called  the  Mount  of  Offence. 
11m  iatormediaie  is  that  of  the  Ascension.    See  Beland*s  Palestine. 
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leended  upon  theint  (Acta  iL  1;  see  If*  31-)  Eat  to 
loin  did  they  address  tlieir  prayers !  The  events  of  wliicb 
ly  liad  been  eye-witncsses^lefl  no  doubt  in  tiieir  minds  of 

divuiG  nature  of  tbeir  master,  Tbej  knew  him  to  be 
ijji^cLCiit,  as  well  as  all-powerfnlj  and  to  him  they  prayed. 
is  is  apparent  from  vs.  24,  which  contains  the  only  notice 

have  of  tlitj  prayers  they  offered  during  this  short  intei^ 
Tlioir  fiutli  in  this  essential  fact,  th^n^  preceded  their 
Ipi ration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  remains  one  of  the 

cf  ar^nnnent3  of  those  who  would  fritter  down  the  con- 
tiuu  uf  TLoina:^  into  a  mere  explanation,  (John  xx,  28.) 
[t  is  a  notable  circumstance,  that  Mary  the  mother  of 

Lord  is  not  mentioned  in  tlic  New  Testament,  after  this 
Le^  and  tliat  the  otlier  female  disciples^  whose  names  lo 
jcpiuTitly  occur  in  the  gospels,  are  here  alluded  to  only  in 
lieral  ternm,  and  not  atterwards— a  conlirmatory  proof  of 
I  at  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  other  places  (1  Tim-  ii.  12j 

m  xi.)  that  tlie  active  public  ministry  of  the  goepel  was 
[*r.niniittud    unto    them.     This   may  well    he  allowed, 
iLiracuni:  in  tlie  least  from  tbch*  importance  and 
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be  expected  to  receive,  with  the  obedience  of  fkith,  die  un- 
confirmed testimony  of  his  unlettered  servants!  His  death 
was  public,  and  extremely  ignominious.  None  but  his  dis- 
ciples ever  saw  him  after  his  resurrection.  Tlie  popular 
belief  was,  he  had  not  risen  at  all.  The  rulers  and  priests 
asserted  that  his  disciples  stole  and  concealed  his  dead 
body,  to  give  support  to  imposture.  See  note  on  Matt 
xxviii.  13.  Under  such  circumstances,  their  verbal  testi- 
mony would  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  disappointed 
men,  and  unworthy  of  belief  even  by  the  vulgar.  Why,  it 
would  be  inquired,  if  he  really  rose  from  the  dead,  did  he 
not  publicly  appear,  as  he  did  before,  in  the  temple  and 
before  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  all  might  see  him 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  fact?  These 
and  such  questions  suggest,  as  we  suppose,  some  of  the 
reasons  of  the  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  which  were  then  conferred  upon  the 
apoetles.  Formally  stated :  Tlie  leading  design  of  the  git'ls 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  that  time  bestowed  upon  the  apostles, 
appears  to  have  been  (1st.)  To  establish  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  their  testimony,  as  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Jesus.  (2dly.)  To  prove  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  others,  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  (John 
xvi.  18),  the  Comforter  (xvi.  7),  had  really  come,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Saviour's  promise,  and  dwelt  in  them  and  acted 
by  them. 

No  doubt  these  gifts  were  subservient  to  other  uses,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  briefly  alluded  to  (see  note  on 
Mark  xvi.  17,  IS).  They  excited  and  fixed  the  attention  of 
all  of  every  rank,  nation,  and  religion.  Tliey  enabled  the 
apostles  to  control  and  authoritatively  to  govern  their 
numerous  converts,  and  organize  them  into  churches,  and 
appoint  over  them  rulers  and  teachere.  Tliey  also  attested 
the  truth  and  authority  of  their  writings.  But  these  are 
topics  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  note's. 
Incidentally  some  of  them  may  be  noticed.  Tlie  first  two, 
however,  belong  to  the  order  of  proofs  under  consideration, 
and  in  discussing  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  with 
particular  attention  the  miracles  the  apostles  wrought,  and 
the  arguments  they  founded  thereon  to  prove  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  consequently  his  resurrection  * 
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from  the  dead,  his  ascciision  to  heaven,  and  Iiis  future  com* 
iiig  ill  }iis  kingdom.  Philo. 


Akt.  ITI. — Christ's  PuopnECY  (Matt,  xxiv.)  of  the  De- 
Biisi'CTios  OF  Jerusalem,  and  of  IIib  Second  Coming. 

The  exix>sition3  of  this  prophecy  with  which  we  have 
met  in  recent  commentators,  add  little  of  importance  to  ita 
elucidation;  they  contribute  rather,  in  sonie  respects,  to  ob- 
scure and  perj)lex  it.  Thus  Olshausun,  thougli  presenting 
in  the  main  a  very  just  and  impressive  view  of  the  import 
of  its  two  great  predictions — of  judgment  on  the  Jews,  and 
of  Christ's  second  coming — ^falls  into  the  singular  error  of 
regarding  it  as  representing  that  the  overthrow  of  Jenisalem 
and  the  second  advent  of  Christ  would  be  contempora- 
neous. 

"  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  discourse,  a  pcreal  difficultj 
Hl-s  in  its  placing  in  apparent  juxtaposition  circumstances  wbidi^ 
according  to  the  history,  are  si^parated  by  wide  intervals.  Ob- 
vious descriptions  of  tlie  approacliiiig  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
au<l  the  Jcwisli  polity  are  blended  with  no  less  evident  repre- 
sentations of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  his  kingdom.  .  . 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  ado]>i  the  simple  interpretation,  and  the 
only  one  consistent  with  the  text,  that  Jesus  did  intend  to 
ropr<?sent  his  coming  as  contemporaneous  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  i)olity." — Com,y 
vol.  ii^  pp.  221,  222. 

This  statement  surprises  us ;  as  there  not  only  is  nothing 
in  the  prophecy  to  justify  it,  but  it  is  an  impeachment  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  prediction.  As  Christ's  coming  was 
not  in  fact  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  till  many  centuries  after,  how  can  a  repre* 
sentation  that  they  were  to  be  contemporaneous  consist  with 
truth }  Why  would  not  such  a  contradiction  to  the  Divine 
pnrpofie  form  as  decisive  a  proof  of  the  error  of  the  pro- 
"^  an  equal  contradiction  to  the  Divine  designs  and 
pect  to  any  other  events  1    And  what  motive 
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can  be  supposed  to  have  prompted  such  a  false  exhibition 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  events  in  time,  which,  on  its 
being  demonstrated  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  without  the 
personal  advent  of  the  Son  of  man,  would  have  convicted 
the  prophecy  of  error  in  the  judgment  of  all  careful  readers, 
divested  it  of  authority,  and  debarred  it  from  the  faith  of 
the  church?  Tlie  supposition  is  thus  in  every  respect 
untenable. 

Mr.  Alford  falls  into  the  equally  singular  error  of  liolding 
that  the  prophecy  has,  in  its  earlier  part,  a  double  meaning. 
He  says : — 

**  For  the  understanding  of  this  necessarily  difficult  prophetic 
discourse,  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  whole  is  spoken  in 
the  pregnant  language  of  j>rophecy,  in  wliich  various  fulfihnents 
are  involved.  The  view  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  its  fortunes, 
as  representing  the  Christian  Church  and  its  history^  is  one  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  chapter.  Two  parallel  ifiterjyreta- 
tions  run  through  the  former  part  as  far  as  v.  28 :  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  tinal  judgment  being  both  enwrapped 
in  the  words,  but  the  former,  in  this  part  of  the  chapter,  pre- 
domuiating.  Even  in  this  part,  however,  we  cannot  tell  how 
applicable  the  warnings  given  may  be  to  the  events  of  the  last 
times,  in  which,  apparently,  Jerusalem  is  again  to  play  so  dis- 
tinguished a  jwirt.  From  v.  28,  the  lesser  subject  begins  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  greater,  and  our  Lord's  second  coming  to 
be  the  predominant  theme,  with,  however,  certain  hints  thrown 
back,  as  it  were,  at  the  event  which  was  inmiediatcly  in  ques- 
tion, till  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the 
next,  the  second  adrent^  and  at  length  the  final  Judgment  ensu- 
bg  on  it,  are  the  subjects." — The  Greek  Texty  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 

Tliese  views  are  put  forth  as  though  they  were  so  obvi- 
ously in  harmony  with  principles  on  which  the  prophecies 
arc  framed,  that  no  proof  was  necessary  of  their  applica- 
bility to  the  predictions  of  this  chapter.  They  are,  how- 
ever, wholly  groundless  and  mistaken.  Where  is  there  any 
authority  for  the  assumption  that  the  Jewish  church  and  its 
fortunes  are  representatives  of  the  Christian  church  and  its 
history?  Most  assuredly  none  is  furnished  by  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  most  assuredly  the  Jewish  church  or  people  can- 
not be  representatives  in  this  chapter  of  the  Clvt\sX\^XL 
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church  and  its  history ;  as,  if  they  were,  the  representation 
would  be  proved  to  be  false ;  inasmuch  as  the  history  of  the 
Christian  churcli,  instead  of  a  parallel,  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  Jewish  church  or  people.  The  Jewish  church 
was  swept  from  existence  ages  ago.  The  Christian  church 
has  undergone  no  such  annihilation.  The  Jewish  people 
have  been  denationalized  and  held  in  exile  from  their  land, 
and  among  the  Gentiles,  for  a  long  train  of  generations  and 
ages.  The  Christian  nations  liave  undergone  no  such 
denationalization  and  dispersion  from  their  own  soil  among 
the  popuhition  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Jewish 
teinple  was  destroyed  and  its  i»eculiar  worship  intercepted 
soon  after  the  pn>phecy  was  uttered.  No  such  destruction 
of  the  sacred  editices  of  the  Christian  church  and  intercep- 
tion of  the  worship  oftcred  in  them  has  taken  place.  Tie 
Jewish  church  and  people  were  smitten  with  those  judg- 
ments because  of  their  apostasy  and  rejection  of  Christ, 
The  Christians,  whose  persecution  and  slaughter  are  liere 
foreshown,  were  persecuted  and  slain  not  because  of  their 
having  apostatized,  but  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Saviour.  It 
is  clear  therefore  from  history,  that  the  great  events  fore- 
shown of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the  Jewish  people, 
cannot  have  been  representatives  of  corresponding  events  in 
the  Christian  church.  How  is  it  that  these  palpable  facts 
escaped  Mr.  Alford's  notice  ? 

We  may  add,  that  there  are  no  predictions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures formed  on  the  principle  which  Mr.  Alford  ascribes  to 
this  prophecy.  There  are  no  prophecies  in  which  the  event 
directly  and  expressly  foreshown,  is  set  forth  as  being  also  a 
representative  of  still  another  event  of  a  different  nature. 
Of  the  numerous  prophecies  that  are  interpreted  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  that  are  represented  as  fulfilled  in  oc- 
currences that  have  taken  place,  there  are  none  that  are 
exhibited  by  the  explanation  of  their  meaning  as  filling  such 
a  double  office.  The  allegorization  of  the  sacred  word  iu 
that  manner,  is  altogether  unautliorized  and  arbitrary,  and 
occupies  itself  wholly  in  the  invention  of  imaginary  and. 

•Were  the  things,  moreover,  enumerated  in  this  prophecy, 

preeentatiye  of  others  of  a  different  nature,  on  the  princi* 

on  which  the  agents,  objects,  and  events  of  an  allegory 
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and  of  fiymbolic  predictions  are  used,  then  those  agents  and 
events  would  be  employed  simply  as  the  media  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  would  not  themselves  come  into  existence.  The 
seeming  predictions  of  false  prophets  and  false  Christs,  of 
famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  of  hatreds,  i>er8ecu- 
tions,  and  apostasies,  would  no  more  have  a  fulfilment,  than 
the  representations  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  beasts 
rising  from  the  sea,  a  dragon  in  the  sky,  a  woman  standing 
on  the  moon,  and  other  agents  and  events,  have,  or  are  to 
have  a  literal  fulfilment :  and  Mr.  Alford's  interpretation 
of  those  parts  of  the  prophecy,  as  to  have  a  literal  as  well  as 
an  allegorical  accomplishment,  is  overthrown. 

Dr.  Owen  falls  into  still  greater  errors.  Both  Olshausen 
and  Mr.  Alford  hold  that  vs.  29-31  foreshow  the  personal 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  to  establish  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth.  Dr.  Owen  maintains,  that  they  relate  exclusively  to 
the  overtlirow  of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  order  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  that  construction,  assumes  first,  that  the  ques- 
tions of  the  apostles,  to  which  the  prophecy  is  a  reply,  re- 
lated only  to  the  fall  of  that  city  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple.  (Com.  pp.  306,  307.)  But  that  is  against  the  clear 
meiUiing  of  those  questions.  Christ  had  said  :  "  See  ye  not 
all  these  things" — the  buildings  of  the  temple?  ** Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another  tiiat  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  In  reference  to 
this  the  apostles  said :  '^  Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be? 
And  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  tiiy  coming,  and  of  the  end 
of  the  age  ? "  vs.  1-3.  Here  are  certainly  two  distinct  sub- 
jects of  inquirj' — the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  temple, 
and  the  signs  of  Christ's  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  age ; 
and  they  as  certainly  received  separate  and  diflerent 
answers  from  Christ.  He  foreshows,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  was  to  take  place  immediately  after  the 
abomination  of  desolation  should  be  set  up  in  the  holy 
place.  But  the  sign  of  his  coming  and  of  tiie  end  of  the 
age  is  predicted  as  immediately  to  follow  the  great  affliction 
that  was  to  commence  with  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the 
Romans,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  tlie  survivors  of  the  nation  into  exile,  and  was  to 
extend  through  the  long  series  of  ages,  denominated  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles.  Luke  xxi.  2^27.    When  that  period 
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closes,  then  tlie  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  sliall  appear  in 
heaven,  and  he  will  be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  and  to  introduce  a  new  age.  Tlie  answers 
to  these  two  questions  are  thus  as  distinct  as  the  questions 
tliemselves  are,  and  their  periods — the  event  has  sliown — 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies. 

And  next,  to  evade  the  direct  prediction,  vs.  29,  30,  81, 
that  tlie  Son  of  man  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  after 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  affliction,  which  is  to  end  Mitli  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles,  Dr.  Owen  assumes  first,  that  tlie  pre- 
dicted coming  is  representative  of  a  ])rovidential  interposition 
to  destroy  Jerussilem  by  the  agency  of  the  Itomans  in  the  first 
century,  eighteen  liundred  years  before  the  Jewish  tribu- 
lation terminates  and  the  (Tcntiles  cejxse  to  tread  their  holv 
city ;  and  then,  that  that  ]>ruvidential  coming  is  represen- 
tative i»f  Christ's  real  coming  at  the  day  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. Thus  he  says  on  the  comparison,  v.  27,  of  the  pub- 
licity of  Christ's  coming  to  the  visiblenees  of  a  shaft  of 
lightning  that  flashes  in  dazzling  splendor  across  the  sky : 

''This  advent  is  jnimarily  tlie  one  to  take  vcngesince  Upon 
the  Jewish  iialioii,  but  may  secondarily,  and  in  a  higher  sense, 
be  rofi?rred  to  his  final  coining  to  judge  the  world.  But  we 
are  not  to  adopt  sueh  a  jargon  of  henneueutics  as  to  make  this 
coming  of  Christ  refer  primarily  to  both  events,  or  to  consider, 
with  Alford,  that  both  these  comings  are  enwrapped  in  the 
wonls.  To  adopt  such  a  principle  of  hiterjiretation  would  soon 
lead  to  the  attadiing  as  many  senses  to  the  words  of  a  passage 
as  one's  fancy  might  dictate,  and  destroy  all  reliance  upon  lan- 
guage as  a  medium  of  fixed  and  definite  thought." — Coutment.^ 
pp.  317,318. 

And  he  says  of  the  direct  prediction  of  Christ's  coming 
in  the  donds,  vs.  29,  30  :— 

vmilarity  of  language  to  that  employed  in  reference  to 

*'  the  day  of  judgment,  is  found  in  the  flict  that 

'^  Jeniaalem  was  a  great  type  or  syuihol  of  the 

MD,  and  the  language  of  the  one  may,  with 

ippliedto  the  other;  .  .  .  the  one  event  is 

^er;  his  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem  is  a 

,  bnt  real,  of  his  glorious  and  awful 
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oomiag  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  finally  impenitent ;  and  that 
l^uigUAg^)  therefore,  is  used  of  it  which  seems  appropriately  to 
belong  to  the  final  judgment."— Pp.  318,  310. 

Tlie  assumption  on  which  Dr.  O.  here  proceeds  is  surely 
as  complete  a  "jargon  of  hermeneutics  "  as  that  of  Mr.  Al- 
ford.  For  he  divests  the  Icmguage  of  the  Saviour  altogether 
of  a  predictive  office,  and  assigns  that  function  to  the  events 
which  his  words  denote ;  making  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  a  mere  type  or  symbol  of  the 
acts  of  his  providence  by  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed ; 
and  then  assigns  to  those  acts  of  providence  by  which 
that  city  was  overthrown,  the  office  of  representing  his  real 
personal  coming  at  the  last  judgment,  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  finally  impenitent.  Can  a  worse  error  in  "  hermeneu- 
tics" be  conceived  than  this,  which  thus  wrests  from  the 
hingnago  of  prophecy  all  its  predictive  meaning,  and  trans- 
fers the  office  of  prediction  to  the  events  which  it  signifies, 
as  types  and  symbols  of  a  different  class  of  events;  and 
then  makes  these  last  events  types  and  symbols  of  the 
other  class  that  are  literally  denoted  by  the  language  of  the 
prediction,  and  by  which  they  are  themselves  held  to  be 
represented)  Or  is  there  any  other  principle  that  makes 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Word  more  entirely  the 
work  of  a  wild  and  lawless  fancy? 

But  where  is  there  any  authority  for  the  assumption,  that 
the  acts  of  providence,  by  which  Jerusalem  was  overthrown, 
were  types  and  symbols  of  Christ's  coming  in  person  in  the 
clouds  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  impenitent  at  the  close 
of  the  present  age  ?  Dr.  Owen  alleges  none.  None  can 
be  adduced  from  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not  only  gratuitous, 
but  it  is  against  the  laws  of  analogy.  Christ's  coming  in  the 
clouds  in  visible  glory  has  no  adaptation  to  symbolize  the 
inarch  of  the  Eoman  armies  into  Judea  to  overthrow  Jeru- 
salem.  The  advance  of  those  armies  to  Jerusalem  and  de- 
struction of  the  city  and  temple,  have  no  adaptation  to 
symbolize  the  personal  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds  to 
take  possession  of  the  earth,  destroy  his  incorrigible  enemies, 
raise  his  saints  from  the  grave,  reward  his  people,  and  re- 
deem the  earth  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  death.  No 
agents  can  be  more  unlike  each  other,  than  Christ  and  the 
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debased,  lawless,  and  idolatrous  Bomans ;  no  events  can  pre- 
sent a  greater  contrast,  tlian  their  invading  Jadea  to  avenge 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  their  cruel  rule,  and  Christ's 
coming  in  the  clouds  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  this  world,  of 
which  lie  is  the  creator  and  Saviour,  and  redeem  it  firom 
the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin.  The  ground  on  which  Dr. 
O.  founds  his  construction  of  the  prophecy,  vs.  1-42,  as  re- 
lating only  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  people,  is  thus  altogether  arbitrary  and  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  laws  of  language.  Had  he  interpreted  it 
on  the  principles  of  philology,  which  are  his  guides  generally 
in  his  commentary,  he  would  have  held  vs.  29-31  to  be  a 
clear  prediction  of  the  personal  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  exile  and  captivity,  which  had 
their  commencement  at  the  fall  of  their  city  and  temple. 

It  is  surprising  that  any  who  have  made  the  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  sacred  word  a  subject  of  study,  should  have 
imagined  that  the  prophecy,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  symbolical 
or  representative.  There  are  neither  any  symbols  nor  alle- 
gories in  it.  It  is  a  pure  language  prophecy,  and  its  gram- 
matical sense  is  its  predictive  and  only  meaning.  This  is 
too  clear  to  need  any  formal  demonstration.  The  writers 
who  assume  that  parts  of  it  are  symbolical  or  allegorical, 
offer  no  proofs  that  they  are  such.  They  make  the  assump- 
tion either  under  the  false  notion  that  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally are  to  be  spiritualized,  or  treated  as  having  a  doable 
meaning;  or  else  simply  because  the  grammatical  sense 
contradicts  their  preconceived  notions  respecting  Christ's 
second  coming.  If  they  can  verify  their  assumptions,  why 
do  they  not  demonstrate  that  those  parts  of  the  prophecy 
which  they  construe  as  symbolical  or  representative  are  truly 
such  ?  Instead  of  this.  Dr.  Owen  admits  that  he  finds  nothing 
in  the  language,  that  indicates  that  that  which  it  gram- 
matically denotes,  is  but  a  mere  symbol  of  a  different  event 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  prophecy  to  foreshow.  Thus  in 
reference  to  v.  15 :  "  When  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not,  then 
let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains."  He 
says: — 

'^  Our  Lord  now  proceeds  to  point  oat  some  of  the  more  im- 
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mediate  signs  of  his  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Jewish  state  and  dispensation.  Even  Olshausen, 
who  blends  in  snch  inseparable  union  the  proximate  and  remote 
eomings  of  our  Lord,  admits  that  vs.  15-21  ^  contain  a  very 
minute  representation  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  without 
mny  pause  being  observed,  or  any  intimation  being  given,  that 
what  follows  is  to  be  separated  from  what  has  preceded.'  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason,  viewuig  the  Saviour's  reply  to  his  dis- 
ciples as  designed  to  be  intelligible,  that  in  thie  portion  of  the 
prediction^  lean  find  no  direct  rtference  to  the  day  ofjudg- 
menty  only  as  the  whole  event  of  the  coming  to  destroy  Jerusa- 
lem is  symbolical  of  that  great  and  final  coming  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  ungodly." — ^P.  312. 

In  regard  also  to  v.  30,  "  and  then  shall  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in 
the  clonds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,"  he 
says: — 

**That  the  language  is  similar  to  that  in  which  Christ's  final 
coming  is  described,  cannot  be  denied.  But  that  is  not  strange, 
when  we  consider,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  the  one  event  is 
typical  of  the  other ;  that  his  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem  is  a 
representation,  faint  indeed  but  real,  of  his  glorious  and  awful 
coming  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  finally  impenitent,  and  that 
langtioge  therefore  is  used  of  it,  which  seems  appropriately  to 
belong  to  the  final  judgment" — P.  319. 

By  his  own  concession  there  is  thus  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage or  form  of  the  prophecy  to  indicate  that  it  is  sym- 
bolical or  allegorical.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
mere  language  prophecy.  The  assumption,  accordingly, 
that  it  is  not  such,  but  is  symbolical,  is  not  only  gratuitous, 
but  directly  against  its  nature. 

That  it  is  not  symbolical  nor  allegorical  is  clear,  more- 
OTer,  from  the  fact  that  its  predictions  are  in  the  future  tense 
— ^not  in  the  past,  as  they  would  have  been  if  it  were  sym- 
bolical; and  from  the  fact,  also,  that  the  agents,  objects, 
and  events  of  which  it  treats  were  not  exhibited  to  Christ, 
nor  by  him  to  the  apostles,  in  vision.  All  the  representa- 
tives of  the  symbolic  prophecies  were  exhibited  to  the  eyes 
of  the  prophets  through  whom  they  ^were  made ;  they 
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beheld  them  exerting  the  acts,  or  passing  through  the 
changes  which  are  ascribed  to  them,  and  their  descriptiona 
of  what  they  beheld  are  accordingly  in  the  past  tense- 
never  in  the  future.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that  nature 
liere.  Tlie  events  foreshown  are  foreshown  only  through, 
the  language  of  the  prophecy ;  and  that  represents  them  as 
not  yet  in  existence,  but  as  to  take  place  at  a  time  that  was 
then  future.  The  prophecy  is  of  the  same  nature  tlirough- 
out.  It  is  framed  on  the  same  principle,  and  presents  no 
more  indicatioii  in  one  part  than  in  another,  that  the  events 
which  it  isemph>yed  to  foreshow  are  not  those  simply  which 
its  language  directly  denotes.  If,  then,  it  is  in  any  part 
symbolical  or  allc'rorical,  it  must  be  throughout.  If  any  one 
of  its  predictions  is  to  be  taken  as  representative,  the  whole 
must  be.  Dr.  Owen,  however,  and  others  who  assign  to 
pi»rtions  of  it  a  representative  office,  do  not  pretend  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  of  that  character.  Tliey  do  not  attempt  to 
subject  the  whole  to  a  symbolical  or  allegorical  construction, 
but  apply  that  method  of  interpretation  only  to  such  parts 
as  must  be  invested  with  a  sense  that  supersedes  the 
grainnuitical  meaning,  in  order  to  shield  their  preconcep- 
tions, respecting  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  from 
confutation.  They  hold  that  the  predictions  of  false  Christs 
and  false  prophets,  of  wars  and  famines,  of  pestilences  and 
earthquakes,  of  persecutions  and  martyrdoms,  of  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  and  of  the  great  affliction  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Jewish  people,  are  literal,  and  exclusively  so. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  divest  their  grammatical  meaning 
of  its  predictive  office,  and  make  that  which  it  denotes  the 
mere  representative  of  a  diiferent  set  of  events.  But  why 
not?  If  their  assumption  is  just  in  respect  to  those  parts  of 
the  prophecy  which  tliey  treat  as  symboL'cal,  it  must  be 
equally  so  in  regard  to  the  others,  and  the  whole  should  be 
interpreted  as  of  that  nature. 

But  there  are  parts  of  the  prophecy  that  cannot  be  alle- 
gorized without  involving  anomalies  and  falsehoods  so  pal- 
pable and  revolting,  that  no  writer  of  judgment  can  acqui- 
esce in  them.  Who,  for  example,  can  \\\q  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets  denote,  if  instead  of  men  of  whom  those  names 
are  proper  denominatives,  they  are  mere  representatives  of 
intelligences  of  diflerent  orders  and  pretensions  ?    Who  can 
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a  false  Christ,  spiritualized,  be !  What  can  a  spiritualized 
false  prophet  be,  in  distinction  from  a  literal  false  prophet  ? 
What  can  Christ's  disciples  being  hated  of  all  nations  for  his 
name's  sake,  be  allegorized  ?  What,  interpreted  on  that  prin- 
ciple, can  the  abounding  of  iniquity  denote,  and  the  love  of 
many  waxing  cold?  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  fleeing 
to  the  mountains,  not  coming  down  from  the  house  tops, 
and  not  turning  back  in  the  fields  to  take  their  clothes  ? 
But  as  the  whole  prophecy  is  framed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  language  is  its  only  medium,  the  fact  that  these 
and  other  parts  of  it  cannot  be  allegorized  without  pervort- 
itig  it,  and  without  making  it  a  vehicle  of  absurdity  and 
contradiction,  is  a  proof  that  no  other  part  of  it  can,  without 
equal  violence  and  an  equal  misrepresentation  of  its  mean- 
ing. 

But  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  language 
exclusively,  and  that  its  grammatical  is  its  true  and  only 
sense,  is  placed  out  of  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  a  large  share 
of  it  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  has  had  its  accom- 
plishment in  the  exact  events  and  in  those  alone,  which 
taken  in  its  grammatical  sense  it  foreshows.  Thus  its  pre- 
dictions of  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  of 
the  hatred,  persecution,  and  martyrdom  of  Christ's  disciples, 
of  the  rise  of  false  prophets,  of  delusions  and  apostasies, 
of  the  prevalence  of  iniquity  and  the  decline  of  love,  of 
tlie  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  demolition  of  tlie  temple,  the 
affliction  of  the  Jewish  |)eople,  their  exile  from  their  country, 
and  the  possession  of  their  capital  by  the  Gentiles,  as  fore- 
shown in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xxi.  24,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  interpreters,  have  had  their  accomplishment  accord- 
ing to  their  grammatical  sense;  and  this  fact  makes  it 
certain  that  all  its  predictions  that  have  not  yet  had  their 
fulfilment,  are  to  have  it  in  the  same  manner  in  the  events 
which  their  language  literally  denotes.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  supposing  that  its  unaccomplished  parts  are  not 
to  be  literally  fulfilled,  than  there  is  for  imagining  that 
those  which  are  already  accomplished  were  not  The  com- 
ing of  tJic  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory,  and  gathering  his  elect  together,  can  no 
more  be  treated,  without  a  total  violation  of  the  prediction, 
aa  a  mere  symbol  of  the  invasion  of  Judoa  and  destruc- 
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ti«iii  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  than  the  endurance  of 
hatred,  persccntion,  and  martyrdom  by  Christ's  disciples, 
can  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  persecution  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  pagans  and  idohiters,  or  than  the  demolition  of 
the  temple  can  be  held  to  symbolize  the  demolition  of  the 
fanes  uf  pagans  and  idolaters,  or  any  other  event  to  which 
ir  beai-s  wo  analogy. 

We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  analyse  and  interpret  it  as 
a  pure  language  prophecy,  and  hold  its  grammatical  to  be 
its  true  and  only  meaning. 

The  prophecy  consists  of  five  parts :  1.  A  prediction  of 
the  demolition  of  the  temple  (vs.  1,  2).  2.  Predictions  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  disciples  from  deception  in  re- 
spect to  the  events  of  which  they  had  inquired  of  him,  or 
signs  of  tlicm — namely  of  the  rise  of  false  Christs,  of  wars  be- 
tween the  nations,  and  of  convulsions  and  disasters  in  the 
natural  world ;  and  especially  of  the  persecution  of  the  teach- 
ers and  believers  of  the  gospel,  of  the  apostasy  of  many,  of 
the  prevalence  of  irreligion,  and  finally  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  immediately  before  the  end 
(vs.  3-li).  None  of  these  announcements  are  direct  answers 
to  tlio  (luestious  of  the  apostles.  While  the  cautions  (vs.  5, 
Cj  imply  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were  for  a  time  to 
look  for  his  speedy  advent,  their  aim  is  to  foreshow  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  course  of  the  political  and  natural  world 
would  continue  to  be  what  it  had  been  for  ages,  marked  by 
conflicts  and  destroying  judginents ;  and  on  tlie  other,  that 
those  who  received  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  instead  of  rising 
into  power,  were  to  be  obstructed,  persecuted,  and  in  many 
cases  put  to  death,  down  to  the  time  when  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  shall  be  proclaimed  to  all  the  nations.  3.  A  pre- 
diction indirectly  of  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of 
desolation  in  the  holy  place,  as  a  sign  of  the  siege  and  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;  predictions  of  the 
dangei*s,  sufferings,  and  calamities  of  the  Jewish  people,  that 
were  to  commence  w  ith  that  event,  witli  directions  to  the 
disciples  to  escape  them  by  flight ;  and  forewamings  again 
of  the  rise  of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  cautions 
against  deception  by  them  (vs.  15-28).  Here  are  no 
specific  indications  of  the  time  when  tlie  temple  and  city 
were  to  be  destroyed.    There  is  only  an  announcement  of 
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an  event  at  the  beginning  or  early  stage  of  tlie  war,  in  which 
they  were  to  fall,  that  was  to  be  a  signal  for  the  flight  of 
Christ's  disciples ;  a  prediction  of  the  great  calamities  and 
snfferings  that  were  then  to  begin ;  a  forewarning  that  false 
Ohrists  and  false  prophets  were  then  to  arise ;  and  cautions 
against  being  betrayed  into  the  belief  that  he  had  or  should 
then  come.  4.  A  direct  and  specific  prediction  that  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  affliction  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, which  was  to  commence  with  the  siege  and  destruction 
of  their  city  and  temple,  extraordinary  phenomena  shall  oc- 
cur in  the  sky — the  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
fall  of  stars — and  that  then  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  shall 
appear  in  the  heavens,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eartli  shall 
see  him  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory,  and  his  elect  shall  bo  gathered  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  his  presence  (vs.  29-31).  The  events 
here  foreshown,  are  wholly  different  from  those  previously 
announced,  and  are  expressly  represented  as  to  take  place, 
after  those  before  enumerated  shall  have  been  accomplished. 
5.  Then  follow  assurances  that  these  events  would  take  place 
in  the  order  indicated :  forcwarnings  that  the  world  would 
dbbelieve  and  disregard  the  prediction  ;  and  cautions  to  be- 
lievers to  be  watchful  and  ready  for  Christ's  coming  (vs. 
32-42). 

That  these  are  the  great  points  of  the  prophecy,  and  the 
forms  in  which  they  are  presented,  will  fully  appear  from 
the  exposition  of  its  several  parts. 

The  prophecy  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the  apostles 
pointing  to  the  temple  and  expressing  their  admiration  of 
its  material  structure.  They  were  prompted  to  this,  pro- 
bably, by  the  forewarning  Christ  had  immediately  before 
Qttered  to  Jerusalem,  that  because  of  her  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  and  rejection  of  him,  her  house — 
her  temple,  or  perhaps  the  whole  mass  of  edifices  her  peo- 
ple inhabited — should  be  left  a  desert :  Chap,  xxiii.  37,  38, 
"  And  Jesus  going  out  departed  from  the  temple,  and  his  dis- 
ciples came  and  showed  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple,"  v.  1, 
and  referred  especially,  it  would  seem  from  Mark  and  Luke, 
to  the  beauty  of  the  materials  and  massiveness  of  the  struc- 
tnre.  ^^See,  Master,  what  stones,  and  what  structures," 
Mark  xiii.  1 ;  *^  And  some  spoke  of  the  temple  as  adorned 
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with  beautiful  stones  and  sacred  gifts,"  Luke  xxi.  5.  To 
this  Christ  replied,  "  See  ye  not  all  these  things  ?  Verily 
I  saj  unto  you  there  shall  not  be  left  here  a  stone  on  a  stone 
tliat  shall  not  be  thrown  down,"  v.  2.  This  is  a  simple 
prediction  of  the  total  demolition  of  the  temple,  without 
any  intimation  of  the  time  or  circumstances  of  its  destruc- 
tion ;  and  it  led  the  apostles  to  inquire  when  it  should  be 
accomplished,  and  what  signs  should  indicate  the  approach 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  of  his  coming,  and  the  close  of  the 
age. 

"And  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples 
came  unto  him  by  himself,  saying,  Tell  us  when  shall  these 
tilings  be?  And  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and 
of  the  end  of  the  age  1"  v.  3.  Tw  r»f ti a*iW  r«»  «U»k  denotes 
die  end  of  the  age,  not  of  tlie  natural  world.  Here  are 
thus  two  distinct  questions.  The  first  relates  to  the  time 
when  the  temple  should  be  overthrown,  so  that  not  one 
stone  should  be  left  upon  another ;  the  other  to  the  nature 
of  the  sign  that  should  foretell  Christ's  coining,  and  the  end 
of  the  age.  The  latter  question  shows  that  the  disciples 
were  aware  that  Christ  was  to  come  again,  and  therefore 
that  he  was  to  depart  before  that  second  coming ;  and  the 
assumption  that  one  sign  was  to  foreshow  the  approach  both 
of  his  second  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  age,  indicates 
that  they  expected  his  coming  and  the  end  of  the  age  at  the 
same  epoch.  And  that  departure  and  return  they  manifestly 
regarded  as  personal.  If  they  expected  him  to  remain  in 
person  at  Jerusalem,  how  could  they  have  conceived  of  an 
act  of  his  providence  there  as  a  return  to  that  place!  If,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  they  believed  he  was  to  depart  in  person 
from  the  earth,  as  he  would  then  continue  to  exercise  a 
providence  over  it,  how  could  they  have  regarded  an  act  of 
his  providence  at  Jerusalem  as  his  coming  again  to  that 
place?  That  Mark  and  Luke  omit  the  question  respecting 
tlie  sign  of  Christ's  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  age,  and 
represent  the  apostles  as  asking  what  the  sign  should  be 
when  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished, does  not  imply  that  the  questions  were  identical, 
nor  that  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  his  coming  were  to 
be  at  the  same  period.  The  evangelists  differ  from  each 
other  equally  in  stating  the  apostles'  remarks  in  respect  to 
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the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  Christ's  counsels  and  pre- 
dictions in  the  prophecy ;  and  often  vary  from  each  other  in 
their  narratives  of  his  ministry ;  each  omitting  incidents  and 
particulars  that  are  recorded  by  the  others,  and  mentioning 
facts  and  relating  discourses  that  the  others  do  not  notice. 

To  these  questions  Christ  replies  first,  by  cautioning  them 
against  deception  by  what  they  might  mistake  for  signs  of 
his  coming ;  and  forewarns  them,  that  events  were  to  occur 
that  would  expose  them  to  tliat  danger.  "  And  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said  unto  them  :  Take  heed  lest  any  one  should 
deceive  you.  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying  I 
am  the  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many,"  vs.  4,  5.  Their 
coming  in  his  name,  was  their  coming  with  the  pretence 
that  they  were  the  Messiah,  and  asserting  the  prerogatives, 
and  claiming  the  homage,  that  belong  to  him.  Their  coming 
was  of  course  to  be  a  personal  one.  Tliey  were  to  ai>}>ear 
among  the  Jewish  people,  and  openly  announce  themselves 
as  the  Christ,  and  claim  the  rights  that  belong  to  him. 
This  forewarning  of  the  disciples  is  of  gi'cat  significance, 
therefore,  and  throws,  if  rightly  contemplated,  important 
light  on  tlie  expectations  that  were  to  prevail  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  Christ's  coming,  of  which  the  disciples  asked 
the  sign,  and  which  he,  towards  the  close  of  the  prophecy, 
foreshows.  For  the  appearance  of  those  false  Christs  indi- 
cates, that  there  was  to  be  a  general  impression  at  the  period, 
that  the  true  Messiah  was  then  to  come  in  person.  Why 
should  they  then  announce  themselves  as  the  Messiah,  and 
attempt  the  assumption  of  his  prerogatives,  if  no  expectation 
was  entertained  by  the  people  that  he  was  to  appear  at  that 
crisis  ?  Tlie  prevalence  of  such  a  belief  and  hope  might 
naturally  prompt  impostors  to  attempt  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  the  Messiah,  and  rise  by  that  means  to  conspicnity 
and  power.  But  if  no  such  belief  was  entertained,  their 
attempt  to  ]>ersonate  him  could  have  had  no  prospect  of 
commanding  the  faith  of  the  people. 

But  the  cautions  addressed  to  the  disciples  indicate  with 
equal  clearness,  that  t/trf/  were  to  be  looking  for  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ.  For  if  they  were  to  entertain  no  such 
expectations;  if  they  were  to  have  a  direct  and  full  per- 
suasion, that  he  was  not  to  come  at  that  epoch ;  what 
danger  could  there  be,  that  the  pretexts  of  false  Christs 
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would  betray  tlicm  into  the  persna&ion  that  he  had  actually 
come,  and  manifested  himself  to  others,  withoat  having  re- 
vealed himself  to  them  ?  If  his  coming  in  person  at  that 
period  had  been  against  their  positive  knowledge  of  his 
purposes,  and  clear  and  settled  belief,  the  rise  of  impostora 
professing  themselves  to  be  the  Messiah,  could  have  had  no 
power  to  draw  them  from  their  established  convictions. 
But  holding  it  possible  and  probable  that  he  would  then 
come  in  person,  the  report  that  he  liad  actually  appeared, 
in  some  scene  at  a  distance,  might  deceive  them,  and  draw 
them  into  sin.  This  forewarning,  therefore,  proceeds  on  it 
as  a  fact,  that  the  disciples  were  actually  to  look  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  as  possible  and  probable,  at  the  period 
when  those  false  Christs  were  to  arise ;  and  shows  also,  that 
the  coming  for  which  they  were  to  look,  was  a  personal 
coiping,  not  a  mere  interposition  by  an  act  of  providence. 
For  if  they  were  not  to  look  for  a  personal  coming,  if  they 
were  only  to  expect  some  extraordinary  act  of  providence, 
what  adaptation  could  the  personal  coming  of  impostors, 
pretending  that  they  were  the  Messiah,  have  to  deceive 
them  into  the  impression,  that  he  had  come,  not  in  person, 
but  by  an  act  of  providence  ?  The  coming  in  person  of 
false  Christs,  impiously  pretending  to  be  him,  and  claiming 
the  honors  that  were  due  to  him,  could  be  no  rational  ground 
of  belief  that  he  had  come  impersonally  by  an  act  of  aven- 
ging providence,  to  destroy  the  temple,  and  convert  the  city 
into  a  desert.  The  coining,  therefore,  for  which  they  looked, 
and  for  the  sign  of  which  they  inquired,  was  demonstrably 
a  personal  coming.  In  the  light  of  this  truth  accordingly, 
the  whole  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted ;  for  the  coming 
which  it  foreshows,  is  that  for  which  they  looked,  and  for 
the  sign  of  which  they  asked. 

Christ  next  warned  them  of  another  class  of  events  which 
they  might  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  for  signs  of  hia 
coming. 

"  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars.  See 
that  ye  be  not  troubled :  for  all  these  must  happen  ;  but  the 
end  is  not  yet,"  v.  6.  Tlie  prediction  as  presented  by 
Luke,  differs  slightly.  "  When,  moreover,  ye  hear  of  wan 
and  commotions  (insurrections  and  revolutions),  be  not  terri- 
fied.   For  these  must  come  to  pass  first;  but  the  end  is  not 
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to  be  immediately,"  Chap.  xxi.  9.  That  there  was  danger  of 
their  mistaking  these  events  as  signals  of  Christ's  coming, 
indicates  that  they  held  that  the  time  of  his  coming  was  to 
be  a  time  of  wars  and  commotions.  For  why  else  should 
they  be  in  danger  of  regarding  wars  of  which  they  heard, 
and  rumors  of  wars,  as  signals  of  his  advent?  This  per- 
anasiou  they  may  have  derived  from  the  ancient  prophets : 
as  from  the  prediction,  Ps.  ii.,  that  the  nations  were  to  rage, 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  to  set  themselves  against 
Jehovah,  and  his  Messiah,  to  prevent  tlie  establishment  of 
his  throne  on  Zion ;  and  Zechariah  xiv.,  where  it  is  foreshown 
that  at  the  time  of  Jehovah's  coming  with  his  saints,  the 
nations  are  to  be  gathered  together  against  Jerusalem. 
That  wars  and  commotions  were  regarded  by  them  as  to 
precede  and  herald  his  coming,  shows  also  that  the  coming 
for  which  they  looked  was  a  j>ersonal  coming.  For  why 
are  those  events  called  by  their  proper  names,  and  not  his 
coming,  if  the  event  called  his  coming  was  to  be  of  the  same 
natnre }  And  how  could  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  war  on  Jerusa- 
lem, with  which  they  had  no  necessary  connexion  ?  AVars 
between  the  Romans  and  other  nations  were  not  uniformly 
followed  by  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews. 

T«  TfA««,  the  end,  which  he  foreshows,  was  not  to  be  yet, 
and  of  which  wars  were  not  to  be  a  sign,  is  the  end  of  the 
age,  doubtless,  when  he  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
as  he  proceeds  to  predict  that  a  long  series  of  wars,  earth- 
qaakee,  famines,  and  other  calamities  were  to  take  place 
before  tlie  end  comes.  "For  nation  shall  rise  against  na- 
tion, and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  there  shall  be 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  eartlupiakes  in  divei*sc  places. 
All  these  are  the  beginnings  of  sufferings,"  vs.  7,  8.  The 
language  of  Luke  is,  "  Then^  he  said  unto  them — nation 
fihall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and 
there  shall  be  great  earthquakes  in  divers  places,  and  there 
shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences ;  and  there  shall  be  fearful 
and  great  signs  from  heaven,"  chap.  xxi.  10.  11.  That  these 
were  to  bo  ^pxi  •'«'»•»,  the  beginning  of  birth  pangs,  and 
were  to  be  to  the  miseries  that  were  to  follow,  what  first  birth 
pangs  are  to  those  that  succeed,  indicates  that  a  vast  train  of 
calamities  and  sufferings  was  to  intervene  before  the  end 
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should  arrive,  wlieu  Christ  is  to  corae  and  deHrer  bis  elect 
people. 

Clirist  next  proceeds  to  foreshow  that  tl>e  disciples  whom 
he  was  to  send  forth  to  preacli  the  gospel,  instead  of  meet- 
uig  a  welcome,  and  rising  to  the  power  they  are  to  enjoy 
when  he  conies  and  establishes  his  kingdom,  were  to  be  re- 
pulsed, scorned,  and  i.>ersecuted.  Mark  luid  Lnke  here  re^ 
bite  j>ridiction8  that  are  omitted  by  Matthew,  Tims  Lukfr: 
'*  i3ut  befi>re  all  these,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you  and 
poi-seento  you,  consigning  yoii  to  synagogues  and  prisons, 
you  being  brought  before  kings  aiid  rnlers  for  my  name's 
sake,  and  it  shall  turn  to  you  fur  a  testimony-  Settle  it 
therefore  in  your  heartt^,  not  to  meditate  before  what  ye 
shall  uiifiwer.  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  uofc 
resist,"  chap.  xxi.  12-15.  The  '*all  these"  before  which 
their  advci-saries  were  to  '*  lay  their  hands  on  them  and  pcF- 
sccutc  them,"  were  the  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  earth- 
quakes, and  fearful  pnxligies  predicted.  Matt-  xxiv,  7,  8. 
And  this  prediction  Avas  signally  veriiied;  as  the  seizore 
and  persecution  of  the  apostles  in  Judea  began  within  a  few 
days  after  they  commenced  their  ministry,  and  in  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  almost  with  the  first  pi-o- 
claniation  of  the  gf>st>el  in  those  regions;  and  Stephen, 
James  and  othoi*s  were  soon  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem,  and 
many  others  in  c»ther  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Boman 
empire;  while  the  wars,  earthquakes,  and  famines,  that  were 
the  beginning  of  miseries  to  the  Jewish  people  in  Judea  and 
other  parts  of  the  empirc,  wei-e  of  a  later  date.  The  first 
famine  of  the  peyod  mentioned  by  historians,  occurred  in 
Palestine.  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  A.  D.  49, 
and  contributions  were  sent  by  the  churches  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  to  relieve  the  suffering  believers  in  Judea- 
Others  occurred  subsequently.  The  first  earthquake  of 
note,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Italy  in  a.  s.  46 ;  and 
others  followed  at  intervals  in  that  country,  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Judea,  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  The  invasion  of  Judea  by  Cestios 
Gallus  did  not  take  place  till  a.  d.  G6,  two  years  after  the 
fii-st  great  persecution  of  Christians  by  Nera 

Mark's  language  is :  ^^  But  take  heed  to  yourselves :  for 
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they  shall  deliver  you  to  councils  (Jewish  sauhedrims  or 
senates)  and  ye  shall  be  beaten  in  synagogues,  and  ye 
shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  sake,  in 
order  to  a  witness  to  them :  and  the  gospel  must  first  be 
preached  to  all  nations,"  chap.  xiii.  9,  10.  Their  being 
arraigned  before  rulers  and  kings,  was  to  open  the  way  for 
their  delivering  to  them  their  testimony  respecting  Christ. 
That  the  gospel  must  first  be  preached  to  all  nations,  and 
for  a  testimony  to  them,  as  Matthew  states,  implies  there- 
fore,  that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  to  them  as  it  was  to  the 
rulers  and  kings,  as  alien  and  hostile,  and  prove  by  their 
rejection  of  it  a  test  of  their  character  and  a  witness  against 
tliem. 

Tlie  prophecy  as  related  by  Matthew,  then  proceeds  : 
"Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  affliction  (the  injuries 
and  miseries  of  persecution),  and  they  shall  kill  you  :  and 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake.  And 
then  shall  many  be  offended  (stumble,  and  become  alienat- 
ed and  hostile),  and  shall  betray  one  another  and  hate  one 
another.  And  many  false  prophets  shall  arise  and  shall 
deceive  many,  and  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love 
of  many  shall  become  cold.  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto 
the  end,  shall  be  saved.  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  inhabited  world  for  a  wit- 
ness unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come,"  vs. 
9-14.  T«rf,  then,  in  the  expression,  v,  9,  "  then  shall 
they  deliver  you  to  affliction,"  refei-s  to  the  time  of  the 
wars,  famines,  and  earthquakes,  vs.  7,  8,  which  were  to  be 
the  first  throes  of  the  long  train  of  miseries  of  the  Jewish 
people  that  was  to  comprehend  the  fall  of  their  capital  and 
their  captivity  and  exile  among  the  nations.  Tlie  first  per- 
secutions of  his  disciples,  Luke  relates,  were  to  precede 
those  first  inflictions  on  the  nation  (chap.  xxi.  12-15). 
Tlie  persecutions  and  slaughters  here  foreshown,  were  to  be 
of  a  later  period.  They  were  to  commence  r^n,  then,  that 
18,  at  the  time  of  those  first  calamities,  vs.  7,  8,  that  were  to 
iall  on  the  Jewish  people,  and  were  to  extend,  it  is  implied, 
to  Christ's  coming  and  the  end  of  the  age.  For  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  inhabited 
world/or  a  witness  to  all  nations,  as  it  was  to  be  preached 
to  the  persecuting  rulers  and  kings  for  a  witness  to  them, 
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indicates  that  it  was  to  fill  the  same  office  to  the  nations  as  it 
was  to  fill  to  those  persecuting  monarchs  and  rulers,  namely, 
simply  to  apprise  them  of  its  glad  tidings  and  its  claims; 
while  they  were  to  be  lefl  to  show  their  hostile  dispositions 
by  rejecting  it  and  persecuting  and  slaughtering  its  minis- 
ters and  disciples.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  pecnliarity 
which  distinguishes  this  persecution  from  those  that  preced- 
ed it,  namely,  tfiat  the  inefnbers  of  the  chvrch  itself  were  to 
he  the  active  agertts  hi  it.  In  the  persecutions  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  the  adversaries  of  the  apostles 
and  disciples  were  unbelieving  Jews  and  Pagan  Gentiles, 
who  openly  rejected  and  resisted  the  gospel.  But  the  far 
more  terrible  persecutions  .that  wore  waged,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  state,  by  Trajan,  Antonine,  Sevenis, 
Valerian,  Diocletian,  and  others,  prompted  many  as  predict- 
ed, v.  10,  to  renounce  their  faith  and  become  informers 
against  others ;  and  on  the  nationalization  of  the  church  by 
Constantine,  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  those  who  adhered 
to  it,  became  objects  of  dislike  to  the  church  itself,  generally; 
and  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  state  religion,  prelates  and 
private  members,  became  the  principal  actors  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  those  who  resisted  the  false  doctrines  and  snpersti- 
tious  rites  which  they  jmtronized,  and  subjection  of  them  to 
exile,  im])risc>nment,  labor  in  the  mines,  and  death;  and 
that  has  been  the  character  of  the  persecutions  with  which 
the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  have  been  pursued  through 
the  long  tract  of  ages  since.  The  Asiatic,  the  African,  the 
Greek,  the  Ii«imau  churches,  have  been  the  prompters  and 
agents  of  all  the  chief  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  that  have 
raged  in  their  several  jurisdictions  from  the  legalization  of 
Christianity,  in  a.  d.  311,  to  the  present  time;  and  those 
persecutions  have  been  ceaseless.  The  repression  of  the 
truth  by  the  restraint,  disfranchisement,  dishonor,  and 
slaughter  of  the  faithful  witnesses  of  Jesus,  has  been  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  churches  of  the  East  from  tlieir 
association  with  the  state  by  Constantine,  under  all  the 
changes  of  political  rule  through  which  they  have  passed, 
to  the  present  age.  It  has  been  still  more  conspicuously 
and  sternly  the  aim  and  business  of  the  Romish  church 
wherever  she  has  established  her  power,  and  whatever  has 
been  the  political  rule  under  which  she  has  subsisted.    One 
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of  her  most  extensive  and  energetic  organizations  is,  her 
band  of  spies,  inquisitors,  and  torturers.  Her  whole  priest- 
hood and  membership,  indeed,  is  a  police,  whose  office  it  is  to 
detect,  denounce,  and  exterminate  those  who  refuse  sub- 
mission to  their  usurped  authority  and  reject  their  idolatrous 
worship.  She  has  had  her  dungeons,  her  instruments  of 
torture,  and  her  martyr-fires  in  every  city  of  Europe,  and 
has  at  times  employed  powerful  armies  to  sweep  those  who 
rejected  her  faitli,and  their  families  and  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  from  existence  by  promiscuous  slaugh- 
ter. Millions  on  miUions  have  thus  perished  by  her  mur- 
derous hands. 

Tliis  great  feature  of  the  persecutions  depicted  in  thif 
passage,  and  so  conspicuously  and  exclusively  belonging  U 
those  that  took  place  subsequently  to  the  Jewish  war,  anu 
have  prevailed  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries,  shows  with  the 
clearest  certainty  that  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  relates,  is  that  which  followed  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state,  and  the  union  of  the  church  with  the  civil 
governments,  and  extends  down  to  Christ's  second  coming. 
That  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  has  had  a  fulfilment ;  and 
through  that  long  round  of  centuries,  it  has  had  an  accom- 
plishment on  a  scale  far  more  extensive,  and  in  forms  far 
more  dreadful,  than  could  beforehand  have  been  thought 
to  be  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  prophecy. 

This  makes  it  clear,  accordingly,  that  the  end,  which  is 
to  arrive  at  the  close  of  this  persecution,  is  the  end  of  the 
age,  when  Christ  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  and 
that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  inhabited 
world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  that  is  immediately  to 
precede  it,  is  a  preaching  to  them  as  unbelieving  and 
hostile,  for  a  witness  to  and  against  them,  as  it  was  to  the 
persecuting  rulers  and  kings  in  the  first  age,  before  whom 
the  apostles  were  arraigned.  The  notion  held  by  many 
expositors,  that  this  proclaiming  of  the  g(»spel  to  all  nations, 
was  to  precede  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
mistaken.  Tlie  view  entertained  by  others,  that  it  is  to 
precede  Christ's  second  coming  by  tlie  period  denoted  by 
the  millennium  is  also  wholly  erroneous.  Uere  are  no  signs 
of  the  conversion  of  the  nations  prior  to  the  end  of  the  age 
and  Christ's  appearing.    So  far  from  it,  they  are  exhibited 
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as  continuing  alien,  and  the  messengers  and  disciples  of 
Christ  as  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  them  as  the  devotees  of 
false  religions,  and  hostile  and  persecuting  to  the  end.  To 
preach  it  for  a  testimony,  is  to  preach  it  to  those  who  before 
were  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  place  them  thereby 
in  a  condition,  if  they  choose,  to  accept  it.  To  preach  it  for 
a  witne^H  to  those  who  already  knew,  received,  and  obeyed 
it,  would  seem  to  be  solecistical.  In  what  form  could  it  be 
a  mere  witness  to  them,  when  it  was  no  new  announcement, 
but  had  already  been  the  means  to  them  of  salvation! 
Instead  of  a  proclamation  to  believers,  it  is  to  be  that, 
undoubtedly,  foreshown  (Ilev.  xiv.  0,  T)  by  the  angel  flying 
through  mid-heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gosi>el  to  preach 
unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people  ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Fear  ye  God  and  give  glory  to  him:  for  the  hour  of  his 
judgment  is  come.  And  worship  ye  him  who  made  the 
heaven,  an«l  the  earth,  and  sea,  and  fountains  of  waters." 
Tliis  is  a  summons  to  them  to  fear  and  honor  God,  the  crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  a  warning  that  the  hour  has  arrived 
in  which  Christ  is  to  come  and  judge  them.  It  is  to  be  a 
testimony  to  them,  therefore,  of  their  duty  and  their  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  i)roaching  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world 
for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  foretold  in  ,this  part  of  Christ's 
discourse,  is  to  be  of  the  same  nature  :  a  summons  to  them 
to  turn  from  their  idols  to  the  worship  of  Jelu»vah,  and  an 
announcement  that  the  Son  of  man  is  speedily  to  come  in 
the  clouds  and  judge  them. 

This  division  of  the  prophecy  thus  contains  no  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  apostles  respecting  the  time  when  the 
temple  should  be  destroyed,  nor  any  respecting  the  sign  of 
Christ's  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  age,  except  in  the 
last  verse,  in  which  it  is  foreshown  that  the  gospel  shall  at 
length  be  preached  throughout  the  world  for  a  testimony 
to  all  nations.  It  is  occupied  in  cautioning  the  disciples 
against  the  dangers  of  deception  to  which  they  were  to  be 
exposed  from  their  supposing  Christ's  coming  might  take 
place  many  ages  before  it  will ;  and  in  forewarning  them 
that  they  and  their  successors  were  not  only  to  be  perse- 
cnted  by  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  calamities  with  which  the  Jewish  people 
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were  to  be  overwhelmed  ;  but  were  after  that  to  be  hated, 
betrayed,  and  put  to  death  by  apostates  and  false  disciples 
in  the  church,  till  the  great  hour  shall  arrive  of  his  advent 
in  the  clouds  to  judge  his  enemies  and  redeem  his  chosen 
people. 

Christ  now,  in  the  third  division  of  the  discourse,  pro- 
ceeds to  indicate  an  event  that  would  be  a  sign  to  his  disci- 
ples tliat  the  destruction  of  the  temple  was  at  hand,  and 
directs  them  to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem  and  the  open 
parts  of  Judea  to  the  mountains,  predicts  the  great  cala- 
mities and  sufferings  with  which  the  Jewish  people  were 
then  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  warning  them  not  to  be  led 
by  false  teachers  to  the  belief  that  he  had  come,  tells  them 
that  when  he  comes,  it  will  be  publicly  and  conspicuously 
to  all  eyes. 

"  When  then  ye  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  [the 
abominable  desolator]  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  in  the  holy  place  (let  him  who  reads  undei*stand), 
then  let  those  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains.  Let  not  him 
that  is  on  the  house-top  go  down  to  take  the  things  from  his 
bouse ;  and  let  not  him  that  is  in  the  field  turn  back  to 
take  his  ganneuts,"  vs.  15-lS.  By  "the  abomination  of 
desolation  "  is  meant — not  the  desolation  itself,  or  its  cha- 
racter ;  as  at  the  ti<ne  to  which  the  passage  refers  it  was  not 
to  have  been  accomplished — but  the  authors  of  that  desola- 
tion, "  the  abominable  desolator,"  namely,  the  Koman  army. 
This  is  clear,  also,  from  Luke  xxi.  20,  where,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  when  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  is  about  to  take  place?"  the  presence  at  the 
city  of  a  foreign  army  is  given  as  the  signal  that  its  deso- 
lation is  at  hand  :  "  But  wlien  ye  see  Jerusalem  surrounded 
by  armies  encamped,  then  know  ye  that  its  desolation  is 
near."  By  Jerusalem's  being  encircled  by  camps  of  the 
enemy,  is  not  meant  its  being  besieged  ;  as  that  would  have 
precluded  the  flight  from  it  which  Christ  immediately  en- 
joins ;  but  simply  the  establishment  of  camps  of  the  enemy 
on  the  principal  lines  of  approach  on  the  different  sides  of 
the  city ;  indicating  their  design  to  intercept  the  inhabitants 
from  flight  and  subject  them  to  a  strict  siege ;  for  camps  on 
the  high  grounds  on  the  different  sides  of  the  city,  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles,  might  be  seen  from  the  Mount  of 
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Olives  ami  other  lieiglits  in  the  vicinity.  At  this  signal, 
«icc<»rtlini^ly,  the  disciples  were  directed  to  flee  without 
delay,  Loth  from  the  city  and  open  country.  And  Christ 
ad<le«l  as  a  reason,  "  Ft»r  they  are  days  of  venircance,  for 
the  fullilment  of  all  the  thinirs  that  have  heen  written" 
[predicted].  The  x«»t<«  r*  yty»cti4.u.hei^  all  the  things  that 
have  heen  written,  are  all  the  predictions  in  the  Ohl  Tes- 
tament (»f  the  siege  ami  <leS'>lation  of  the  city,  the  snflering, 
slauLditer,  cai)tivity,  and  suhjection  of  the  peojdc  to  the 
j)ower  of  their  enemies,  with  which  God  was  to  punish  them 
for  their  rehelli«.)n;  such  a-^  Dent,  xxviii.  4l»-5o :  '*The  Lord 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  as  the  eagle  llieth,  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou 
shalt  not  understand,  a  nati<»n  of  fierce  countenance,  that 
ehall  not  regard  the  jiersiju  of  the  old,  nor  show  favor  to  the 
young;  and  he  shall  iKMcge  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy 
high  and  fenced  walls  come  down  wherein  thou  trustedst, 
throughout  all  thy  land ;  and  he  shall  hesiege  thee  in  all 
thy  gates  throughout  all  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  given  thee;  and  thou  shalt  cat  the  fruit  of  thine  own 
body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughtei'S  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee,  in  the  straitness  wherewith 
thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee.''  Isaiah  xxix.  l-t5,  also, 
where  it  is  predicted  that  during  the  ^iego  of  the  city, 
Jehovah  should  "visit  it  with  thunder,  and  with  earth- 
quake, and  great  noise,  and  with  storm,  and  tempest,  and 
the  flame  of  devouring  tire."  And  Daniel  ix.  26, 27,  where 
it  is  foreshown  that  soon  after  the  Messiah  should  be  cut  off, 
the  people  of  the  prince  that  should  come  should  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  of  them  should  be 
as  witli  a  flood.  And  this  desolation  of  the  city  and  sub- 
jection of  the  people  to  tlie  power  of  their  enemies,  it  is 
expressly  foreshown,  Deut.  xxix.  58-68,  was  to  be  of  long 
oontinnancc.  It  sccrms  to  bo  indicaledj  Ban.  ix.  27,  that  it 
itfte  eon tinne  till  tlie  dosolator  lumself  is  destroyed,  as  is 
fmshown  eb«p.  TiL  9-11 :  "  And  over  tlie  border,"  that  is, 
tfie  iTimmndlng  rftgion,  Jiidea  and  Palestine,  "there  shall 
b^  a  waiter^  ciutil  tie  deatrnction  that  is  determined,"  and 
ftirctU0WQ|  «ilitpt  H^^^^LviT  9-11,  *' shall  be  poured  on 
Mffi,^  Oi©  prtuJ^PTtT^^an  people,  **who  is  to  be 
ddiMreil^^^H^  .   %;tnrithChmfB  prediction  88 
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recorded  Luke  xxi.  24,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  by 
the  Gentiles — that  is,  held  in  subjection  by  them,  until  tlio 
times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  end.  And  all  these  and  other 
similar  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  have  been  lite- 
rally fiiltilled. 

Christ  next  predicts  the  distress  to  which  the  people 
should  be  subjected.  '"  But  woe  to  them  that  are  with  child 
and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days.  But  pray  ye  that 
your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  nor  on  the  sabbath.  For 
there  shall  then  be  great  affliction,  such  as  has  not  been  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now,  nor  could  bo.  And 
except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh  could  be 
saved.  But  on  account  of  the  elect  those  days  shall  be 
shortened,"  vs.  19-22.  This  affliction  is  referred  by  rin^ 
then,  V.  21,  to  the  period  of  the  flight  of  the  disciples  from 
Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and  the  siege  and  war  that  followed ; 
and  exhibited  as  reaching  the  Avholo  people,  and  of  such 
severity  as  to  tlircaten  their  destruction,  if  it  were  not 
shortened.  There  is  here  no  indication  through  how  long 
SL  time  it  was  to  extend.  The  prophecy,  as  given  by  Luke, 
liowever,  foreshows,  that  the  infliction  on  the  nation  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  that  war,  but  that  after  many  were 
slaughtered,  the  survivora  wore  to  be  carried  into  captivity, 
and  the  city  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gentiles  uu- 
"til  the  times  of  tlie  Gentiles  should  be  finished.  ''  But  woe 
t.o  those  with  child,  and  those  giving  suck  in  those  days. 
for  there  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  on 
tJie  people.  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
cuid  shall  be  led  captive  among  all  the  nations.  And  Jeru- 
adem  shall  be  trodden  by  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  be  finished,"  vs.  23,  24.  It  is  thus  expressly 
fweshown  here,  that  the  days  of  sufiering  and  wrath  were 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city  and 
defastation  of  the  country  by  the  conquering  army,  but  tliat 
sftsr  tfaoae  calamities,  tlie  remnant  of  the  people  were  to  be 
d^tiye  among  all  the  nations,  and  that  their  city 
I  in  possession  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of 
\  rale,  as  foretold  in  tlie  prophets,  Joel,  Isaiah, 
Disniel,  Zechariah,  and  others,  should  end.  The 
rtbeOentiles  are  the  times  especially  of  the  fourth 
mpire,  that  are  to  extend  to  the  coming  of  the 
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i  i-f  jnan  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  Dan.  vii.  7-13;  <» 
til  .11  iyf  wliic'li  is  designated  as  to  consist  of  "  a  time^  timf 

Isalf  ^  time,"  Dan,  vii.  25*  The  treading  of  Jerusale 
111  It/  ^.iteiitiles  h  to  continue  therefore  to  the  overthrow 

}H»werri  of  that  empire  in  their  last  form j  as  foreshoi 
|iL  vii.  7-1 U,  Rev.  xvii.  S-14,  xix.  19-Sl,  This  shows  aocc 

iU\  that  the  coining  of  the  Son  of  man,  of  which  the  dj 
fo^  in^jiiirttl,  wus  not  to  take  place  at  the  overthrow 
In  Milium  !>y  the  Ramans;  for  he  ia  not  to  come  unlil  tl 

nf  tJiL^  age ;  and  tlie  end  of  the  age  is  not  to  arrive  un\ 
I  tiuK'ii  rA'  the  (tc utiles,  which  etill  continiiBj  are  firiifihe 

(■'Jiitini;  i.d'  Clirist,  therefore,  to  which  they  referred,  i 
III]  nt'  having  taken  place  at  the  fall  of  JeriiBalem,  isfiti 


rhri-t  now  warns  ]iis  disciples  against  beiog  deceived  I 

t'al^e  ivport^  they  might  at  thib  period  hear,  that  he  hi 

|K\     ''Thi-n,  if  any  one  should  say  to  you,  Behold  hm 

rhri-t,  iir  here,  believe  ye  not.     For  false  Chriata  an 

ruphet:!  ±>hali  rise,  and  shall  show  great  signs  an 
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it  was  to  be  a  personal  and  visible  coming.  For  if  they  did 
not  look  for  a  personal  coming,  and  a  personal  coming  only, 
how  could  they  be  deceived  by  the  pretexts  of  the  pseudo- 
christs,  who  were  human  persons,  and  showed  themselves 
publicly,  into  the  belief  that  Christ  had  come?  If  they 
looked  for  an  invisible  advent,  the  visible  personality  of 
these  false  Christs  would  have  shown  that  he  had  not  come 
in  them,  instead  of  indicating  that  he  had.  The  notion  of 
an  impersonal  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  indeed  wholly 
foreign  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Not 
a  hint  exists  in  the  Scriptures  that  such  an  advent  of 
Christ  was  ever  to  take  place  ;  not  a  trace  appears  in  any  of 
the  uncanonical  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  that  such  a  coming 
of  their  Messiah  was  ever  expected  by  them.  It  is  the 
invention  of  a  recent  ago,  and  is  in  total  contradiction  alike 
to  Christ's  nature  as  God-man,  and  the  revelations  he  has 
made  of  his  coming. 

Christ  next  warns  them  against  being  misled  by  another 
class  of  deceivers,  who  should  pretend,  indeed,  that  Christ 
had  come  in  person,  but  that  his  coming  and  revelation  of 
himself  were  ]>ri  vate,  instead  of  public.  "  Should  they  then 
say  to  you,  behold  he  is  in  the  desert ;  go  ye  not  forth.  Be- 
hold, he  is  in  the  secret  chambei*s  ;  believe  ye  not.  For  as 
the  lightning  comes  from  the  east  and  shines  unto  the  west, 
so  also  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  bo.  For 
wherever  the  dead  body  may  be,  there  the  eagles  will  be 
gathered,"— vs.  26-28.  The  expression,  "Should  they 
then,  or  therefore,  say  to  you,  behold  he  is  in  the  desert,'' 
implies  that  this  class  of  deceivers  would  endeavor  in  tliis 
form  to  delude  them,  after  the  false  Christs  of  v.  24  had 
attempted  to  betray  them  into  the  belief  that  he  had  come 
publicly  in  them.  Arul  these  cautions  again  show,  that 
the  advent  of  Christ  which  the  disciples  were  to  deem  j)os- 
sible  and  probable  at  that  time,  was  a  personal  and  visible 
one.  For  what. could  tlie  presence  of  C-hrist  in  the  desert, 
or  in  the  secret  chambers  be,  in  distinction  from  his  presence 
in  other  places,  if  he  was  not  personally  and  visibly  there? 
Or  what  inducement  could  there  be  to  any  to  go  to  the 
desert  or  to  secret  chaml)ers  in  search  of  him,  if  it  was  not 
supposed  that  he  could  be  seen  there,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  scene  ?    But  this  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  em- 
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Jiiic  aunaimceiiieiit,  v,  27^  flrstj  that  his  coming  is  to 
srnliig  of  the  Son  of  man,  the  eternal  Word  in  \ 
\\\\i\\  bu(]y,  that  is  natural Ij  and  necesearilj  visible,  unl 
licealdl  by  a  miracle.  His  coming  must,  therefore, 
30!iul  :ind  vii^ible.  No  greater  contradiction  can  be  © 
Ivod,  (\mu\  that  he  should  come  to  this  world,  and  yet  tl 
Ithu  f^allu>  time  his  complex  pei^on  should  remain 
ivcii.  it.  inijilies  that  his  human  body,  which  ig  mate] 
li  iinite,  may  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  specific  place,  a 

iHjt  be  in  it;  and  may  at  the  same  moment  be  in  t 
Icc'ri  iintnenscly  distant  from  each  other*     And  nest,  tl 

coiuiii^r  is  to  be  public  and  visible,  like  a  dazzling  ah 
lli^^htning  that  darts  from  one  side  of  the  heavens  tot 
\i2Yy  mid  fiiiEfshes  its  splendors  resistlessly  on  every  e; 
[tether  directly  gazing  at  it  or  not.  No  language  coi 
L:lan^  muie  elearly  and  emphatically  that  the  only  adv< 
hhe  Sijn  nf  man  for  which  the  disciples  were  to  look,  i 
]-itnul,  public,  and  official  one,  in  the  splendor  and  w 

attendance  of  the  God-raan^  who  comes  to  take  poss 
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mere  providential  coming.  So  far  from  it,  it  ezpreBsIj 
«how3  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  advent  for  wliich  the  dis- 
ciples were  then  to  look,  was  a  personal  one ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  his  advent,  when  it  takes  place,  is  not  only  to  be 
personal,  bnt  public  and  conspicuous  to  all  the  hnman  beings, 
on  whom  he  comes  to  take  vengeance,  or  to  bestow  salvation. 
To  attempt  to  wrest  this  fact  from  the  prophecy,  and  put  an 
impersonal  coming,  which  is  a  ix>sitive  not-coming,  in  its 
place,  is  to  reject  the  prediction,  and  thrust  an  arbitrary 
and  senseless  human  vaticination  in  its  room.  It  has  no 
ground  in  the  language ;  it  has  none  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
but  is  as  contradictory  to  the  person  of  Christy  as  it  is  to  his 
words. 

Christ  now  proceeds  in  the  fourth  division  of  his  discourse, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  his  disciples,  to  foreshow  the 
signs  of  his  coming,  and  its  time  relatively  to  the  calamities 
he  had  predicted  were  to  be  iuflicteil  on  the  Jewish  people ; 
and  to  depict  it  as  a  public  and  glorious  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  according  to  the  representations  of  it  by  the  an- 
cient prophets  and  the  subsequent  predictions  by  the  apostles. 

"  But  immediately  after  the  affliction  of  those  days,  the 
flun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven  (the  sky),  and  the  powers 
of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken,"  v.  29.  This  obscuration  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  fall  of  stars,  are  represented  by  Luke 
as  signs,  and  of  Christ's  coming.  '^  And  then  shall  be  signs 
in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  upon  the  earth  distress 
of  nations  in  perplexity,  the  sea  and  surf  roaring,  men's  hearts 
fainting  from  fear  and  apprehension  of  the  things  that  are 
coming  on  the  world.  For  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  shaken,"  chap.  xxi.  25,  26.  That  the  event  of  which  these 
are  to  be  signs,  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds, 
is  shown  by  the  prediction  which  follows,  that  the  period 
of  these  signs  is  to  be  the  period  of  his  coming.  "  TheUy^ 
at  the  epoch  of  these  signs,  ^^  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  a  cloud,  with  power  and  great  glory,"  v,  27. 

What  then  is  the  period  of  these  signs  ?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  tlieir  time  to  the  time  of  the  Jewish  afflictions  which 
Christ  had  just  foreshown  t  It  is  expressly  defined  as  anhse- 
guent  to  those  afflictions.  Tlic  language  of  Matthew  is : 
'*  Bnt  immediately  <rfter  the  affliction  of   those  days" — 
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namely,  the  davs  of  the  iiiv.i>i«>n  of  Jiuiea,  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  rti^ht  of  the  diseii)les,  and  the  distress  that  was  to 
follow  to  the  Jewish  peojilo, — immediately  aktkr  those  days 
'• — the  mn  shall  be  darkened. "  Mark  also  iis.^igns  it  to  the 
period  tiiat  is  to  follow  the  ealamities  to  the  Jews,  just  before 
l>redicted.  '•  l>ut  in  the  days  aft4:r  that  alHictiou,  the  auii 
hhall  be  darkened/'  cliap.  xiii.  ii4-,  "ilb,  What  calamities  then 
are  included  in  that  alttiction,  and  over  wlnit  space  are  they  to 
extenil  f  They  are  expressly  defined  in  the  j^rophecy,  as 
recorded  by  l.uke,  jis  comprehemlini^  the  captivity  of  th4i 
Ji  irifih  piiipiv  armnifj  aU  untinna^  ami  to  t,rti7if/  dmcn  to  the 
vhhyr  of  tht'  tfttos  of  th»'  trcfitflr  d<fniitwtio7},  as  foreshown 
by  Daniel :  '•  Woe  to  those  with  child  and  that  pve  suck  in 
tln»se  days  ;  For  there  shall  be  iijreat  distress  in  the  land,  and 
wrath  on  the  peojde  ;  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the 
SM-ord  and  shall  be  led  ca))tive  among  all  nations  ;  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  trodden  by  the  (lentiles,  7//?^//  the  tiinets  of  the 
G*utiUH  shiill  hcjiniftht'd^*^  cha]).  xxi.  ii^\,  'J4.  The  distress 
thus,  tifttr  tht'  r(,fHjfltfitp/t  of  ichich  those  signs  are  to  take 
place  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the  earth,  includes  not 
only  the  calamities  of  the  period  of  the  Iloman  invasion  and 
sieire  <»f  the  city,  but  all  the  calamities  in  which  that  war 
issued;  namely,  the  sale  of  tiie  surviving  iidiabitants  into 
bondage,  their  disj>ersi(»n  among  all  nations,  and  their  conti- 
nuance in  exile  from  their  national  land,  till  the  close 
of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  at  the  <lestruction  of  the 
powers  of  the  fourth  empire,  as  foreshown,  Dan.  vii.  9, 
iM.  Xo  detinition  could  be  more  explicit  ;  no  language 
c«.»uld  more  unequivocally  declare  the  absolute  precedence 
of  the  whole  peric»d  of  the  inliietions  on  the  Jewish  nation 
foreshown  in  the  predictions  pronounced  immediately  before. 
There  is  not  a  term  in  the  i)assage  that  is  vague  or  uncer- 
tain in  respect  to  the  chronological  relation  of  these  signs  to 
the  distress  of  the  Jewish  nation.  There  is  nothing  wanting 
in  the  definition  to  make  it  certain  that  that  distress  includ- 
ed all  the  calamitous  issues  of  the  Roman  invasion  and  cap- 
ture of  the  city — extending  through  the  period  of  the  dia- 
pei'sion  of  the  people  among  the  nations,  till  the  time  of  the 
Gentile  domination  over  Jerusalem,  and  over  thcni,  ends. 
This  fact,  accordingly,  wholly  precludes  the  notion  held  by 
so  many  commentators,  that  these  signs  were  contempora- 
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neoiis  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  were  portents  of  its 
fall.  That  constrnction^  is  not  only  without  any  ground 
whatever,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statements  of 
the  prophecy.  It  has  not  the  plea  in  its  favor  of  even  a 
faint  plausibility  or  possibility,  but  is  an  undisixuised  rejec- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  and  substitution  in  its 
place  of  a  directly  opposite  sense,  in  order  to  evade  the  cc»n- 
futation  Christ's  language  presents,  of  a  pre-conceived  theo- 
ry respecting  the  time  and  nature  of  his  coming. 

This  is  confirmed  also  by  the  prediction  that  next  follows, 
which  exhibits  these  signs  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  of  the 
same  epoch  as  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven,  which 
is  immediately  to  precede  his  coming  in  the  clouds.  "And 
the^n  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ;  and 
then  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  mourn  ;  and  they  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory,"  v.  30.  Mark  omits  the  appearance 
of  the  sign,  and  the  mention  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth. 
"  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the 
clouds  with  great  power  and  gloiy,''  chap.  xiii.  26.  Luke 
also  states  simply,  that  ''  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory,"  chap.  xxi.  27. 
They  thus  concur  in  exhibiting  the  sign  and  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds,  as  of  the  same  period  as  the 
signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verses ;  and  as  separated,  therefore,  from  the  siege  and  deso- 
lation of  Jerusalem  by  the  same  space,  as  was  to  separate 
the  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  from  that  siege.  As 
the  signs  in  those  orbs  are  not  tn  take  place  until  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  and  subjection  of  the  Jewit^h  people  to  their 
domination  are  finished  ;  so  tlui  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  the  clouds,  which  is  to  be,  T«ti,  of  tho  same  period  as  those 
signs,  is  not  to  take  place  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  and 
their  treading  Jerusalem,  are  finished.  2s o  artiticos  of  i>hi- 
lology  can  wrest  this  teaching  from  the  passage;  and  it 
ehould  have  withheld  commentators  from  the  pretence  that 
those  signs  in  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man,  which  is  to  take  place  at  tho  game  time,  in  fact 
preceded  and  were  contemi)orancous  with  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
ealem,  instead  of  following  that  siege  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  people,  in  which  it  issued.    The  annals  of  inter- 
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prctation  furnish  no  example,  perhaps,  of  a  more  palpable 
iuidrei)reseDtation  of  the  sacred  word,  for  the  purpose  of 
ii])holtling  a  mistaken  theory. 

The  coming  here  foresliown  13  the  second  personal  coming 
of  Christy  to  establish  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  The  notion 
that  it  is  an  invisible  impersonal  coming  at  the  destrnction 
of  Jerusalem,  besides  being  wholly  contradictory  to  the 
langnage,  is  precluded  by  the  explicit  designation  of  its 
period,  as  ArvKK  the  Jewish  tribulation,  not  contemporane- 
ous with  its  commencement.  It  is  expressly  and  unequivo- 
cally described  iis  a  personal  and  visible  coming.  Tirr^ 
then,  TiLK  Son  of  man — not  an  act  of  providence,  not  an  act 
of  Avill,  not  a  tiction  of  the  imagination — but  tue  Son  of 
MAN  shall  be  seen  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.  Can  a 
grosser  misrepresentation  of  this  preiliction  be  devised,  tlian 
to  maintain  that  the  coming  which  it  foreshows  and  declares 
is  to  be  beheld  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  is  neverthe- 
less neither  to  be  visible  to  men,  nor  a  coming  with  clouds 
and  glory,  nor  even  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  himself^ 
nor  thially  any  coming  whatever,  but  only  a  mere  act  of 
will  (»r  providence,  permitting  the  Koman  army  to  march 
into  Judea  and  overthrow  the  temple  !  It  is  6uri»rising  that 
the  writers  who  have  endeavored  to  fasten  on  it  this  arbi- 
trary and  preposterous  construction,  have  not  recoiled  at  the 
undisguised  violation  of  the  ]>aBsage  of  which  tliey  were 
guilty.  If  it  is  to  be  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  it  cannot 
be  a  not  coming  of  him.  If  it  is  to  be  visible  to  all  human 
beings,  and  with  clouds  and  glory,  it  cannot  be  an  invisible 
coming  and  without  clouds  and  glory.  Tlie  contradiction 
of  their  construction  to  the  text  is  too  glaring  and  porten- 
tous to  escape  any  who  are  not  blinded  by  preconceptions 
and  prejudices.  , 

It  is  plainly  the  second  coming  of  Christ  which  is  here 
foreshown,  from  the  identity  of  die  de8cri}>tion  with  that 
which  is  given  in  other  predictions  of  his  second  coming. 
Thus  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  vision,  Daniel  beheld  of  it. 
^'I  saw  in  tlie  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  the  Son  of 
man  came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  there  were  given  him 
dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations 
and  languages  should  serve  him."  Dan.  vii.  13, 14.    Jolm 
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also  predicts:  "Behold  he  coineth  with  clouds,  and  every 
eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  that  pierced  him,  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him,"  Eev.  i.  7. 
These  are  unquestionably  predictions  of  the  same  event. 
If  they  are  not  predictions  of  a  personal  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man,  then  none  of  the  similar  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
are,  and  that  great  event,  on  which  the  church  is  required 
to  keep  its  eye  fixed,  should  be  struck  from  its  faith. 

It  is  shown  to  be  a  real  visible  coming,  by  the  eflTects  it  is 
to  produce.  All  the  tribes  of  the  earth  are  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  awe  and  terror  at  his  presence,  and  are  to  wail  because 
of  him.  Matt  xxiv.  30  ;  Rev.  i.  7.  His  appearance  in  the 
clouds  is  also  exhibited,  Rev.  vi.  15-17,  as  filling  the  kings 
and  their  armies  with  consternation,  and  causing  them  to  fly 
to  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  mountains,  to  hide  themselves 
from  his  wrath.  To  deny  that  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  man  is  to  take  place  on  the  occasion  to  which  these  pas- 
sagos  refer,  is  not  merely  to  offer  a  point-blank  contradiction 
to  their  representation,  but  is  to  exhibit  the  terror  and  dis- 
pair,  with  which  men  are  then  to  be  smitten,  as  the  work  of 
delusion.  For  what  greater  self-deception,  what  more  de- 
lirious fanaticism  can  be  imagined,  than  that  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  should  persuade  themselves  that  the  Son  of  man 
is  beheld  by  them  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory,  to  assign  them  their  eternal  rewards,  when 
no  such  coming,  nor  any  visible  revelation  of  him  whatever 
is  seen  by  them,  or  takes  place  ?  But  if  their  fears  are  to  be 
the  result  of  deception,  can  they  reflect  any  honor  on  Christ? 
Is  it  not  to  impeach  his  wisdom  and  truth  to  suppose,  that 
he  avails  himself  of  such  means,  as  the  most  effective  in  his 
power,  to  strike  his  creatures  with  a  sense  of  his  glory ; — 
that  the  profoundest  impressions  that  are  ever  to  be  made 
on  them  of  his  presence,  dominion  and  wrath,  are  to  be  the 
sheer  work  of  delusion !  Such  is  the  usual  issue  of  at- 
tempts like  this,  of  commentators,  to  wrest  his  word  to  the 
support  of  their  false  theories.  They  begin  by  rejecting  the 
plain  unmis.takeable  meaning  of  his  predictions,  and  substi- 
tuting a  fiction  in  their  place ;  and  then  end  in  virtually 
impeaching  his  rectitude,  and  exhibiting  him  as  accomplish- 
ing the  most  momentous  effects  of  his  government  by  de- 
ception and  imposture.     If  their  construction  of  this  passage 
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Lrrertj  then  tiie  answer  of  Christ  to  the  adjurfltiou  of  lh< 
i  pi'iL'St,  '"Tliou  hast  spoken  it>     Moreover,  I  tell  yon 

fiihinj  time  y^  shall  see  the  Sou  of  man  seated  at  thi 
It  liiuiil  fkf  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,^ 
|r.  xxvi.  ^4^  wiis  deceptive*  Instead  of  meaning,  tha 
|v « .uld  ML'tiiiilly  conie  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  visibly  t 
lu  it  nuly  nu'iiiitj  that  in  a  lit  of  frantic  hallacination  the; 

i]  iniitghie  that  they  saw  him  coming  in  the  clouda 
Iti  no  such  cumin|^  took  place. 

h  shown  to  be  his  literal  comint^ako,  by  the  actswhid 
[st  is  to  exert  aller  his  coining,    lie  is  then  to ''  Send  hi 

■I:?,  witli  u  grtiat  sound  of  a  trnnipet,  and  they  fihal 
[er  to ^^ ether  \m  elect  fjom  the  tour  wintlsj  from  oni 

of  heaven  to  the  otiier,"  v.  31.     This  separation  o: 

ood  IVoni  the  evil  hj  the  angels,  it  is  foreshown  in  tlit 

jle  i^i  the  wheat  and  tareSj  is  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  age 
in  the  harve:>t  of  the  world  is  to  take  place,     ''  The  gooc 

arc  the  chihJren  of  the  kingdom,  hut  the  tares  are  the 
h-en  of  til e  wicked  one.  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  tlu 
the   riiapcrs   are  the  angels.     As  therefore  tlii 
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by  the  bri«;htness  of  liis  coming,"  2  These,  ii.  8.  These 
passages  all  point  to  the  same  j)eriod.  The  acts  they  fore- 
show  are  to  he  exerted  by  Christ  in  person,  and  the  coming 
they  predict,  is  a  personal  visible  coming.  This  cannot  be 
denied,  without  in  eilect  denying  that  there  is  any  prediction 
in  the  Scriptures  of  his  coining  to  tlie  earth  a  second  time  in 
person.  Tliese  several  predictions  are  the  same  in  form,  they 
are  nearly  the  same  in  language,  and  they  all  present  the 
same  view  of  tlic  coming  they  foreshow,  as  a  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  himself,  not  of  a  representative  or  act : — a  com- 
ing with  a  visible  attendance  of  clouds  and  of  glory,  and 
with  jKiwer,  or  with  angels  the  agents  of  his  power.  If  that 
in  the  prophecy  under  consideration  can  be  shown  to  signify 
no  such  personal  coming,  but  only  a  mere  act  or  permisj^ion 
of  providence,  or  a  hallucinated  conception  of  men,  t]ien,on 
the  same  grounds,  each  of  the  otliers  may  be  subjected  to 
the  same  construction,  and  no  ])roj>]iecy  remains  tliat  Christ 
is  ever  to  come  to  judge  and  redeem  the  world.  Indeed,  if 
the  assuuiption,  on  which  tliose  who  deny  that  the  ailvent 
here  foreshown,  is  the  ]>ersonal  coming  of  Christ,  is  legiti- 
mate, it  must  be  as  applicable  to  the  other  parts  of  the  i)ro- 
phecy,  as  to  this,  and  it  results  that  not  one  of  the  ]»erst»ns, 
objects,  or  events,  mentioned  in  it,  is  that  which  the 
language  jiroperly  denotes.  They  become  mere  representa- 
tives of  s<>nie  imaginary  and  indeterminable  thing  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  the  pn>phecy  is  converted  into  a  jargon 
•  of  empty  and  di»luding  spectres.  The  tem])le  is  no  longer 
the  temple,  nor  its  overthrow  its  overthrow.  False  Christs 
are  n«»  longer  false  Christs,  nor  wai-s,  famines,  and  eartli- 
qnakes — wars,  famines,  and  earilKjuakes.  Pei-secution,  mar- 
tyrdom, apohtasies,  hatreds,  ant  I  wickedness,  are  no  longer 
such.  The  siege  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  the  distress 
of  the  Jewish  people,  their  slaughter,  captivity,  and  dis]»er- 
sion  among  the  nations,  no  longer  have  any  reality,  any 
more  than  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  chmds  with 
power  and  great  gl«>ry.  The  whole  is  a  mere  i)rocession  of 
vague  shadows — an  unnieaning  and  nuicking  pageant. 
Such  is  the  issue  to  which  the  assumption  of  these  writers 
leads.  For  what  right  liave  they  to  claim  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  they  empty  this  prediction  of  Christ's  coming, 
of  its  natural  and  grammatical  meaning,  shall  be  applied 
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only  to  that,  and  siicli  other  parts  of  the  discourse,  as  must 
be  allegorized,  in  order  to  yield  a  sense  that  does  not  con- 
flict witli  their  preconceived  theories  of  what  Christ  should 
have  revealed  ? 

This  ])rediction  is  indisputably  then  a  prediction  of  the 
personal  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  glory,  to  judge  the 
nations,  and  establish  his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

Christ  now,  in  the  hist  division  of  his  discourse,  assures  his 
disciples  i)f  the  certainty  of  these  events,  and  gives  a  further 
answer  to  the  question  respecting  tlie  sign  of  his  coming, 
and  the  end  of  the  age,  by  a  comparison  of  the  signals  he 
had  already  foreshown  of  his  coming,  with  the  prognostics 
which  the  budding  of  the  figtree  in  the  spring,  furnishes  of 
the  appn»2ich  of  summer. 

'*  But  learn  a  similitude  from  the  figtree.  When  now  its 
branch  becomes  tender  and  i)ut6  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that 
summer  is  near.  So  also  when  ye  see  all  these  (events),  ye 
may  know  that  (this)  is  ne;ir,  at  the  doors.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  this  gencmtion  shall  not  pass  away,  until  all  these 
(events)  take  place.  .The  heaven  and  the  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away,"  vs.  32-35.  As 
the  budding  of  the  iigtreo  is  an  infallible  signal  of  the 
approach  of  summer,  so  the  occurrence  of  the  events  he  had 
foreshown  as  to  precede,  his  coming  in  the  clouds,  would  be 
a  signal  of  the  a])proach  of  that  coming.  Tliat  it  is  his 
cotning  of  which  those  events  are  to  be  prognostics,  is  seen 
from  the  statement  by  Luke,  that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  those  occurrences  are  to  indicate  to  be  near.  ^^  So 
also  ye,  when  ye  see  these  events  taking  place,  may  know 
that  the  kingilom  of  God  is  near,"  chap.  xxi.  31.  What  then 
are  those.e  vents  that  were  to  be  signs  of  Christ's  coming,  and 
yet  were  to  come  into  existence,  before  the  generation  whom 
he  addressed,  passed  away ;  while  his  coming  itself  was 
not  to  take  place  till  a  long  period  after  ? 

Tlie  seeming  incompatibilities  of  these  predictions,  have 

perplexed  commentators  greatly,  and  led  many  of  them  to 

deny  that  the  advent  here  foreshown,  is  a  personal  one,  and 

Teat  it  as  a  mere  figure  or  representative  of  the  act  of 

nrovidenee  by  which  the  llomans  were  permitted  or  em- 

iloyed  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  drive  the  nation  into  exile. 

[o  rach  expedient,  however,  violating  the  language,  and 
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snb verting  the  prophecy,  ia  requisite.  Tlie  predictions  are 
wholly  consistent  with  each  other,  and  were  literally  veri- 
fied, before  the  generation  had  passed  away  that  was  in  life 
when  they  were  spoken.  The  events  referred  to,  were  those 
Christ  had  predicted  that  wei^e  to  precede  the  time  of  his 
coming ;  not  those  like  the  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
8tai>»,  that  were  to  be  contemporary,  or  of  the  same  period 
with  it.  Tliis  is  seen  from  tlieir  being  signals  that  it  was 
near,  as  the  buds  of  spring  are  signals  of  the  approach  of 
snmmer,  not  of  its  actual  arrival.  As  a  space  of  some 
length  intervenes  between  the  first  unfolding  of  the  buds  and 
leaves  in  spring,  and  the  arrival  of  summer,  so  a  proportional 
spaeo  was  to  intervene  between  the  occurrence  of  those 
preliminary  events  and  the  advent  of  Christ  of  which  they 
were  to  be  the  prognostics  and  harbinger.  "What  then  were 
all  those  events,  which  were  to  come  into  being  before  that 
generation  passed  away,  and  were  to  be  signals  of  the 
approach  of  his  advent?  They  were  the  rise  of  false 
Christs,  the  persecution  of  his  disciples,  the  occurrence  of 
wars,  earthquakes,  famines,  and  ])estilences,  alienations  and 
apostasies  among  his  professed  followers,  the  invasion  of 
Jndea  by  the  Komans,  the  distress  of  the  nation,  the  siege 
and  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity  and  disper- 
sion of  the  survivora  of  the  people  among  all  nations  :  for 
these  are  the  events^  ayid  all  the  great  events^  that  he  had 
foreshown  as  to  precede  the  time  of  his  coming ;  and  all 
these  events  actually  took  place  during  the  life  of  that 
generation,  and  far  the  most  significant  of  them  to  the  Jewish 
people,  namely,  their  captivity  and  disi)ersion  in  foreign 
lands,  and  the  treading  of  their  city  by  the  Gentiles  down 
to  near  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  were  to  be  a  continually 
present  sign,  that  the  remaining  predictions  of  the  prophecy 
were  to  have  a  like  exact  fulfilment.  Events  of  all  these 
classes,  verifying  this  prediction,  thus  actually  took  place, 
ere  that  generation  passed ;  and  that  verification  was  not 
only  consistent  with  the  fact,  that  some  of  those  events,  such 
A8  the  captivity  and  disi)ersion  of  the  Jews,  the  persecution 
of  believers,  and  the  prevalence  of  iniquity,  continued 
through  long  periods  after ;  but  also  with  the  long  delay  of 
Christ's  coming.  The  prolongation  of  the  Jewish  dispersion, 
presents  no  inconsistency  with  the  fact,  that  it  commenced 
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within  a  few  yeai-s  of  the  time  wlien  the  prophecy  was 
epokcn.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  to  its  commence- 
ment in  tliat  a^ro,  ^r  its  prolongation,  in  the  fact  that  Christ 
has  not  yet  come.  For  the  propliecy  forcs^hows  that  his 
coming  is  not  to  take  phice,  till  the  period  of  the  Jewish 
tribulation  is  ended  ;  and  that  tribuhition,  it  foresh(»ws,  is  to 
be  prolonged  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  finished. 
The  prophecy  itself  thus  ctnitemphited  the  intervention  of  a 
long  s])acc  between  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  the 
Jewisli  dispersion.  The  coming  of  Clirist,  accordingly,  was 
as  near  to  the  commencement  of  tliat  dis]>ei"sion,  j^roportion- 
ally  to  the  great  events  tiiat  were  still  to  i>recede  liis  advent, 
as  summer  is  to  the  fii'st  buds  i'^\*  spring,  ]>roportioiuilly  to 
the  events  that  intervene  between  those  buds,  and  the 
arrival  of  that  season. 

Christ  a]»prises  them,  however,  that  notwithstanding  these 
signs  the  time  of  his  coming  was  to  be  unknown  to  men. 
"  Yet  of  that  day  and  hour  n(»  man  knows,  nor  the  angels  oi 
heaven,  but  my  Father  only.  Ihit  as  the  days  of  Noe,  so 
also  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  For  as  in  the 
days  of  N(»e  before  the  Hood,  they  were  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriaije,  until  the  day  that  Xoe 
entered  into  the  ark,  and  they  know  not  till  the  flood  came 
and  took  them  all  away,  so  nlso  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  be.  Then  two  shall  be  in  the  field  ;  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  one  shall  be  left.  Two  shall  be  grinding  in  the 
mill ;  one  shall  be  taken,  an<l  one  shall  be  left,"  vs.  36-40, 
That  l)oth,  believei-s  and  unbelievers,  were  thus  to  be  left  in 
uncertainty  of  the  exact  period  of  his  coming,  implies  that 
a  considerable  time  was  to  jkiss  between  the  fulfilments  ol 
the  jirophocy  that  were  to  take  ]>lace  before  the  generation 
passed,  that  was  living  when  it  was  uttered,  an<l  his  coining. 
And  nien  were  not  only  to  be  ignorant  of  the  precise  time 
when  he  was  to  come,  but  were  to  sink  into  utter  thought 
lessness  and  indilference  in  respect  to  it,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cares  and  ])leasures  of  this  life,  as  regardless  oi 
his  approaching  advent  to  judge  them,  as  though  no  snch 
event  had  been  revealed  to  tliem,  and  was  impending.  And 
how  has  this  prediction,  in  both  its  parts,  been  verified  I 
Those  who  from  time  to  time  have  attempted  to  fix  the  daj 
his  coming,  have  only  shown  their  ignorance  and  pre- 
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sumption:  while  not  only  the  world  at  large,  but  the  church 
generally,  lias  8unk  into  an  alim>st  total  disbelief  of  his  speedy 
advent,  and  regards  it  with  avei-sion.  It  is  very  generally 
denied  indeed,  that  tlie  advent  here  foreshown,  is  a  pei-sonal 
advent,  and  maintained  that  no  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
id  to  take  place,  till  a  time  arrives  when  the  race  is  to  be 
arrested  in  il;i  multiplication,  the  work  uf  redemption  brought 
to  a  close,  and  the  earth  consigned  to  annihilation  ;  and  those 
who  reject  these  portentous  lictions,  and  believe  and  defend 
tlie  teachings  of  this  and  the  other  prophecies  respecting 
Christ's  coming  and  kingdom,  are  often  jeered  as  fanatics, 
and  repelled  with  insults  and  scorn.  A  very  slight  know- 
ledge, however,  of  the  events,  in  which  they  hold  that  this 
prophecy  had  its  accomplislnnent,  would  reveal  to  them 
their  error,  and  silence  their  reproaches.  No  facts  respecting 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  they  hold  it 
had  its  fulfilment,  are  nuu-e  notorious  and  indisputable,  than 
that  they  di<l  not  occur  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Roman  army  entered  Palestine  about 
four  years  before  the  siege  of  the  capital  was  begun,  and  in 
the  meantime  had  conquered  all  the  other  chief  cities  and 
districts  of  the  holy  land.  Jerusalem  was  the  last  to  be  as- 
sailed, and  the  approaches  ti>  it  of  the  legions  from  the  west, 
north,  and  east,  were  very  gradual,  and  gave  time  to  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  wished,  to  withdraw  and  retreat  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Whatever  the  time  may  be,  therefore, 
when  the  event  denominated  Christ's  coming  is  to  take 
place,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  have  been  that  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Roman  army  to  Jerusalem,  and  it^  siege  and 
capture ;  as  these  events  did  not  occur  unexpecteilly,  nor 
suddenly,  to  the  Jewish  people.  They  were  forewarned, 
that  it  was  to  bo  attacked,  and  in  contimial  expectation  of 
it  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  a.  d.  <ir>,  to  its  fall 
in  A.  I).  70. 

But  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  against  this  unbelief  and 
worldliness,  and  teaches  them  that  their  uncertainty  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  liis  coming,  instea<l  of  lea<ling  to  forget- 
fulness  and  insensibility,  should  prompt  them  to  peri>etual 
watchfulness  and  prayer :  *'  Watch,  then,  because  ye  know 
not  at  what  hour  your  I^ml  comes,"  v.  42.  And  Mark 
adds :  '^  Tako  heed,  watch  and  pray ;  for  you  know  not  when 
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time  is.      As  a  man  travelliugj  leaves  his  house,  and 
jus  t\\ii  servants  aiithorltj'  and  each  one  his  work,  and 
jects  tiju  druirkeoper  to  watch  ;  so  watch  ye:  for  ye  know 
wliei^  tlio  Lonl  of  the  honae  comes,  at  evening,  or  at  mid- 
ht,  ^►r  at  Cfkck-crowingj  or  at  morning;  lest,  coming  un- 
dR^ck^lIy,  lie  liii<l  you  asleep.     And  what  I  say  nntoyou, 
\i\  inito  all ;  Watch."  xiiL  33-37.     The  time  Vhb  com- 
wue^  thus  left"  uncertain,  in  order  that  his  disciples  might 
I r  keep  it  in  1  lieir  thoaghts  as  tJie  great  event  to  which  they 
le  tf>  hmk  forward  for  the  completion  of  their  redemptioo, 
under  t!ie  impression  of  it  as  an  impending  reality,  and 
teh  tur  and  ]>ray  for  a  preparation  for  it.    This  was  their 
rv,  whether  tlieir  period  in  the  present  dispensation,  dor- 
winch  Christ  reigns  on  the  throne  of  heaven,  was  at 
hiinij:,  iit  midnight,  at  cock-crowing,  or  at  morning.    They 
n  lived  iu  the  tii-st  centuries  after  Christ's  ascension,  were 
IvaK'h  fur  his  rctnrn.      They  were  to  watch  for  it,  who 
[nld  live  in  the  midnight  of  the  dark  ages*     They  were  to 
fnr  it  whose  [leriod  should  be  the  cock-crowingof  the 
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exhibits  the  whole  prophecy  as  unworthy  of  reliance.     For 
if  Christ  exerted  no  providence  over  the  world  for  tlie  long 
Bcries  of  years  that  intervened  between  his  death  and  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  how  could  he  have  accomplished 
these  predictions?      AViio  upheld   the   world  in  elxistence 
during  that  period  ?      Who  gave  the  power  to  the  apostles 
by  which  they  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles ?    Who  called  the  church  into  existence,  and  sustained 
it  under  the  fiery  trials  to  which  it  was  subjected  ?      Who 
heard  and  answered  its  prayers  amidst  the  labors  and  suc- 
cesses, the  persecutions  and  defeats  of  that  period  i     Their 
theory  thus  overthrows  itself,  by  implying  that  Christ  had 
withdrawn  his  providence  from  the  world,  and  that  there- 
fore there  could  not  be  an  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy. 
And,  finally,  Christ  again  shows  the  error  of  their  notion 
in  his  closing  words,  in  enjoining  not  only  the  generation 
whom  he  addressed  to  watch,  but  all  who  were  to  come 
after  them,  down  to  the  time  of  his  advent:  "And  what  I 
say  unto  j/ou  [who  are  now  in  life]  I  say  unto  all,  watch." 
As  all  are  to  w*atch  until  he  comes,  the  coming  for  which 
they  are  to  watch  cannot  have  been  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  took  place  centuries  and  ages  before  multitudes 
of  them  como  into  life.     But  as  his  coming  is  to  be  a  personal 
coming  as  the  Kedeemer  ami  Judge  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
time  of  his  coming  is  unknown,  though  it  is  revealed  that  it 
was  to  bo  preceded  by  the  dispeiyion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles — so  all,  whatever 
were  the  age  in  which  they  were  to  live,  were  to  look  for- 
ward to  it  in  earnest  expectation  and  watch  for  its  arrival. 
Those  alone  who  thus  continually  look  for  it,  have  any  just 
sense  of  its  significance.     Those  who  disbelieve,  scorn,  and 
forget  it,  will,  when  it  arrives,  be  taken  by  suq^rise,  and  be 
swept  to  destruction  by  his  avenging  fires,  as  the  ancient 
world  was  by  the  fiood. 

Such  are  the  clear  and  momentous  teachings  of  this  pro- 
phecy. No  part  of  the  word  of  God  is  more  simple,  intelli- 
gible, and  free  from  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  meaning. 
There  is  not  one  of  its  terms  or  expressions,  the  grammatical 
sense  of  which  is  equivocal  or  uncertain  ;  and  all  those  on 
which  the  construction  principally  turns,  such  as  false 
ChristSy  persecutions,  wars,  earthquakes,  the  encircling  of 
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JornsaloiM  hyaniULS,  tlio  <listros:«  <»t"tIio  Jowisli  people,  their 
slauLi^litor,  ciiptivitv,  ami  dispersion  ainonu;  tlie  nations,  the 
tinn'<  of  tlie  (ientiK*<,  tI»o  terms  ut*  time — such  a?  then, 
before,  wlien,  after, — the  siiri»s  in  the  siin,  mnun,  and  stars', 
the  Suti  Mf  man,  his  eoniini]:  in  the  elouds  nf  lieaven,  and 
tlie  t«.*rin<  and  emnparisoti-^  tlmt  are  emph»ye<l  t«»  exemplify 
the  siixns  r»f  tlie  apj^niacli  and  manner  nf  his  c«»min«^,  have 
a  clear  and  settled  mcanintr.  Tliis  is  most  empliatieallv 
the  faet  with  the  terms  a!id  e.\]»rr<Mons  to  wliieh  a  totally 
foreiirn  jind  false  s*'n<e  is  atraeljed  l»y  those  whn  interpret 
the  prophecy  wholly  of  the  lloman  war  and  fall  of  ,K'rnsa- 
lem :  namely,  the  Son  nf  man,  his  e.»mini^  in  the  clouds  of 
lieavcMi,  the  deiiniti«»ns  tli;it  are  iriven  of  liis  cominix  as  per- 
sonal and  visihle,  and  tlie  rej-re^cMitation  that  tlie  irreat 
events  that  were  to  precede  antl  foret'>k(^n  his  cj^nini;:,  were 
to  take  place  hefore  the  ireneration  contempnrary  with  him 
should  pass  away.  Tlu're  is  no  uncertainty  in  respect  to 
the  im])ort  <»f  thi^  name,  the  Son  of  man.  It  is  the  denomi- 
nativi?  of  the  Kternal  Word  in  his  unio!)  with  nuin — the 
Uedi'i'mer.  So  ij  'yrx99VTix  rev  viov  T«x/  uvhvrrov^  "  the  cominif  of 
the  Son  of  man,"  has  a  clear  and  tixed  meaninir,  and  is  used 
in  t)nly  <»ne  sens(»  in  the  Serij'tures  :  and  that  is,  the  personal 
cominir  of  the  Kedeemer  to  jinlp*  thi*  nations  and  establish 
his  tlsmm.'  on  the  earth.  So.  also,  his  comin£r,  and  being 
seen  comini^  in  the  c]ou«ls  (^\'  heaven  with  power  and  pveat 
^lory,  have  a  single  and  pirfeetly  M-ttliMl  meanin*r*  namely, 
his  conunix,  and  beintr  beheld  by  men  cominp;  in  person,  in 
that  vi>ible  and  irlorions  manner.  The  terms  neither  have, 
nor  can  by  the  laws  of  lanirnaire  have,  in  the  form  in  whicli 
they  are  used,  any  otlu?r  signification.  In  like  manner,  the 
terms  employed  to  indicate  the  relation  of  ]n'ecedence  or 
pubse(pience,  in  time,  of  the  threat  events  predietetl,  have  a 
clear  and  established  meaninir,  and  show  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  the  siciie  and  desolation  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  cai)tivity  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  topnccf/t'  the  cominp  (^f  the  S(»n  of  man  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  his  comin*;  is  not 
to  take  i>lacc  till  after  the  Jewish  tribulation  reaches  its  end, 
and  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  finished.  It  is  accordingly 
only  by  arbitrarily  rejecting  these  meanings,  and  attachiug, 
by  allegorizatioD,  a  foreign  and  false  sense  to  the  terms. 
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that  commentators  force  on  them  the  construction  by  which 
they  substitute  an  act  of  providence,  or  the  Roman  army, 
ia  the  place  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  march  of  that  army 
into  Judea  for  his  coming  in  the  clouds^  and  make  the  time 
of  the  coming  the  time  of  that  invasion  and  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem,  instead  of  a  time  that  is  to  follow  the  captivity 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  domination  of  the  Gentiles 
over  their  city.  And  it  is  only  by  assuming  against  the 
clear  definitions  of  the  text,  that  the  great  predicted  events 
that  were  to  take  place  before  the  generation  living  when 
the  prophecy  was  spoken  should  pass  away,  indud<id  ths 
coming  of  ilte  Soiiofrrum  in  the  clouds,  instead  of  preceding 
it  at  an  unknown  distance,  that  they  extort  from  that  pas- 
sage a  seeming  support  of  their  false  construction  of  his  com- 
ing, as  an  event  of  the  period  of  the  Roman  war. 

The  prophecy  is  thus  demonstrably  a  prophecy  of  the 
events  which  its  language,  taken  in  its  simple  grammati- 
cal  sense,   denotes ;    First,  foreshowing   the   dangers   and 
sufferings  to  which  Christ's  disciples  were  to  be  subjected 
by  false  teachers  and  persecuting  enemies,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  age;   next,  indicating,  in  answer  to  the  apostle's 
questions,  the  signs  that  were  immediately  to  precede  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  calamities  that  were 
then  to  bo  inflicted  for  a  long  period  on  the  Jewish  nation ; 
then  predicting  the  signs  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  are 
to  appear  as  his  heralds  in  the  heavens,  and  his  visible 
coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  glory  ;  and  finally, 
forewarning  his  disciples  that  his  advent  will  be  unexpected 
and  full  of  terror  to  the  tribes  of  the  earth  generally,  and 
enjoining  them  to  live  continually  in  expectation  of  it,  and 
to  desire  and  watch  for  it  as  the  groat  event  in  which  their 
redemption  is  to  reach  its  completion.     And  tliese  warn- 
ings and  commands  he  announces  in  the  last  words  of  the 
prophecy,  are  addressed  to  all.     ''  And  what  I  say  unto 
you,  I  say  to  oZ/, — Watch,'"  and  show  tliat  the  duty  is  as 
incumbent  on  us  as  it  was  on  th(»se  whom  he  directly  ad- 
dressed.    Faith  in  his  coming  in  tlie  clouds,  which  he  has 
here  foreshown,  an  earnest  expectation  of  it,  and  awed  and 
prayerful  watcliing  for  it,  are  enjoined  by  him  on  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  present  day,  as  expressly  as  they  were  on  those 
to  whom  he  spoke  the  prophecy.    May  his  Spirit  o^^^  VVvb 

vol*  X — so.  m.  29 
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eyes  of  his  people  to  discern  the  reality  and  glory  of  the 
advent  he  has  here  revealed,  and  prompt  them  to  look  and 
watch  for  it  with  the  faith  and  joy  with  which  it  should  be 
contemplated. 


Akt.  IV. — Db.  Park's  Sermon  on  tde  Revelation  of  God 
IN  Ills  Works. 

by  the  rkv.  ii.  carlkton. 

Skrmox  at  the  Installation  of  Hev.  Jacob  M.  Manning, 
Associate  Pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  By 
Edwards  A.  Park,  U.D.,  Abbot  Professor  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

All  ]>ersons  who  love  the  gospel,  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  their  fellow  men,  and  whose  chief  delight  is  in  the 
glory  of  God,  will  readily  admit  that  the  sermon  before  na 
demands  a  careful  and  impartial  examination,  both  on 
account  of  the  position  of  its  author  and  the  singular  cha- 
racter of  the  production  itself.  Prof.  Park  occupies  a  posi- 
tion, which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  second  to  no  other, 
in  responsibility  and  honor,  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  The  Professor  of  Tlieology  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  can  aspire  to  no  higher  place  in  the 
gift  of  the  American  Church. 

The  sermon  was  preached  on  an  important  occasion.  The 
Old  South  Church  is  known  in  every  town  in  the  land, 
where  there  is  a  church  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  or  of  the  inheritors  of  their  faith.  The  memo- 
rials of  the  church  are  enshrined  in  the  most  thrilling  and 
sacred  incidents  in  our  civil  and  religious  history.  The 
very  name  '*  Old  South,"  awakens  emotions  of  joy  in  the 
heart  of  the  Christian,  and  suppresses  the  levity  of  the 
thoughtless,  and  awes  into  silence  the  blasphemer,  the  god- 
less, and  profane. 

Whatever  interests  this  ancient  church,  interests  all  who 
ive  the  faith  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.    The  great 

"nt  of  a  church  is  the  settlement  of  a  pastor,  whose  duty 
res  him  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house ; 
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— to  preach  the  word ; — to  seek  out  and  improve  every 
&Forable  opportunity  of  communicating  to  sinful  men  the 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical   councils,  though   advisory  only,  have  so 
much  dignity  that  their  decisions  and  acts  are  everywhere 
respected.    They  cannot  impose  a  religious  creed  or  sym- 
bols of  religious  faith  upon  a  church ;  yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  set  aside  their  acts  when  regularly  called,  or  prevent 
a  general  acquiescence  in  what  they,  in  a  formal  manner, 
sliould  determine  respecting  subjects  within  tlieir  proper 
cognizance.      The  council  convened    by  the  Old  South 
Church,  to  assist  in  the  installation  of  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Man- 
ning, March  11th,  1857,  was  unusually  large,  and  composed 
of   members  of  the  greatest  respectability.    The   proper 
selection  of  a  preacher  for  the  occasion  was  made.    There 
was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  appointment  of  the  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Andover,  to  set  forth  truth  suited  to  so  im- 
portant a  transaction.     From  the  successor  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Woods  a  sermon  might  have  been  looked  for  which 
would  have  been  replete  with  the  sound  faith  of  the  fathers, 
enkindled  a  desire  for  a  revival  of  their  piety  and  devotion 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  which  would  make  the  churches 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  glad   with  the  assurance  that 
Andover,  the  school  of  the  prophets,  is  still  true  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  is  held  not  in  the  form  of  sound  words 
merely,  but  with  an  earnest  cherishing  of  the  Spirit  thereof. 
Certainly  the  sermon  preached  on  such  an  occasion  should 
be  read,  should  be  pondered,  and  if  befitting  the  occasion, 
be  treasured  up  among  our  standard  theology ;  but  if  it 
contains  sentiments  opposed  to  orthodoxy  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  faithful  criticism.     When  two  of  our  Lord's  disci- 
ples craved  the  privilege  of  sitting  "one  on  his  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  his  leil  hand  in  his  kingdom,"  he  plainly 
taught  them  that  those  who  should  enjoy  that  high  dignity 
most  drink  of  his  cup.    Tliis  is  well.     It  is  well  that  the 
highest  positions  in  the  church  should  be  surrounded  with 
80  many  and  fearful  responsibilities  that  no  person  will 
covet  tliem  for  the  sake  of  luxuriating  in  a  profusion  of 
popular  applause.    It  is  due  to  the  cause  of  Christian  the- 
ology, to  the  church,  to  Dr.  Park  himself,  to  give  his  dis- 
oourae  a  fair  and  impartial  criticism. 
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In  it  we  notice  doctrines  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  0])po8- 
ed  to  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  which  have 
in  former  times  found  no  place  in  "  New  England  Theo- 
logy." 

I.  Dr.  Park  teaches  that  the  things  which  God  has  made, 
reveal  him  and  make  known  his  will  as  fnlly  as  he  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  not  excepting  the  gospel  of  ChrisL 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  he  affirms 
in  a  well  defined  and  perspicuous  proposition  that  what- 
ever truth  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  made  manifest  by  the 
things  Ood  has  made.  If  we  may  be  allowed  a  criticism 
upon  the  style  of  the  sermon,  we  will  say  that  it  is  wanting 
in  perspicuity,  and  the  dogmas  it  contains  are  partially  con- 
cealed under  an  obscure  form  of  expression  after  the  manner 
of  modem  transcendentalism ;  but  yet,  we  will  endeavor  to 
substantiate  not  only  this,  our  first  position,  but  all  the  other 
objections  we  shall  advance. 

Our  author  selected  for  his  text.  Psalm  xix.  1-4  :  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the  firmament  shew- 
eth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  lan- 
guage where  their  voice  is  not  heard  ;  their  line  is  gone  ont 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

After  a  very  brief  introduction,  he  enters  upon  the  discna- 
sion  of  his  subject  imder  three  divisions,  which  we  will  tran- 
scribe in  his  own  words :  "  And  the  first  train  of  reflectioa 
started  by  our  text  is,  that  all  the  divine  works  eoiyfretfs  tkm- 
divi?ie  character.^^ 

"  Our  first  train  of  reflection  has  been,  that  all  of  God'» 
works  express  his  excellence.  In  our  second  series  of  re- 
mark, let  us  consider  thi^  methods  in  which  the  divine  choh 
rooter  is  revealed  hy  tJie  divine  operations.^^ 

"  At  first,  we  meditated  on  the  fact,  that  our  Maker  re- 
veals his  attributes  in  all  things  which  he  has  made.  Se- 
condly, we  examined  the  methods  in  which  tlie  results  of  hi» 
power  declare  his  glory.  We  proceed  in  the  third  place, 
to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  Jkhovah  unfolds  hi9 
character  in  his  works?^ 

Two  questions  here  present  themselves,  which  should  be 
considered. 
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1.  What  are  the  works  which  Dr.  Park  affirms,  reveal  the 
Divine  character  ?     And 

2.  To  what  extent  do  they  reveal  him  ? 

In  regard  to  the  lirst  question,  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
nses  general  terms  including  all  the  works  of  God.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  it  was  his  intention  to  teach  that  a  particular 
class  of  divine  works  reveal  his  character.  What  he  calls 
"  all  the  divine  work^*'^  in  the  first  division,  he  calls  in  the 
second,  "  divine  ojmrations^^'*  and  in  the  third,  "  all  things 
which  he  has  made."  While,  therefore,  he  affirms  that  God 
is  revealed  in  all  his  works,  those  works  alone  are  introduced 
in  the  discussion,  which  are  denominated  "  tilings  which  are 
madc.'^  This  phrase  is,  with  reason,  understood  to  be  syno- 
uymoiis  with  works  of  creation.     (See  Rom.  i.  20.) 

This  fact  is  further  developed  in  the  discussion.  In  the 
first  divbion,  the  works  of  creation  are  alone  introduced.  At 
the  ch^e  he  says,  "  These  laws  are  the  words  filling  up  what 
we  style  the  volume  of  nature.  They  are  imprinted  on  all 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  tribes.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  but  the  leaves  of  one  book  open  to  all  men.  'For,' 
saith  an  apostle,  *  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  being  understootl  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  are  clearly  seen  :  even  his  eternal  power  and  godliead 
are  legibly  written  out :  so  that  the  heathen,  if  they  fail  to 
perceive  all  that  is  needful  for  their  safetv,  are  without  ex- 
cnse,' " 

In  the  discussion  of  his  second  topic,  viz.  "  the  mtihcnls 
in  which  the  divine  character  is  revealed  hy  divine  ojyera- 
iianSj'^^  our  author  says ;  "  one  of  these  metliods  is  tlie  use 
of  signs  which  are  fitted  in  their  very  nature  to  suggest  the 
truth  pertaining  to  God."  His  second  subdivision  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  sentence :  ''  Another  method  in  wliich 
the  works  of  Jehovah  express  his  character,  is  the  use  of 
signs  which  have  a  conventional  fitness  to  suggest  ideas." 
Under  this  head  he  mentions  the  rainbow,  the  bread  and 
wine  used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  arti- 
culate 6]>cech. 

It  would  seem  to  be  inaccurate  to  say,  that  the  works  of 
GoA  employed  as  mere  arbitrary  signs,  reveal  the  character 
of  God.  Should  it  be  s=aiil  that  articnhite  language  is  a  mys- 
tery, manifesting  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
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Creator,  we  could  have  no  disposition  to  censure  a  proposi- 
tion so  manifestly  true.  IJut  we  do  not  quite  understand  how 
an  arbitrary  sign  reveals  Gud,  or  as  such,  teaches  any  truth. 
But  we  do  understand  that  hy  arbitrary  signs,  to  which  a 
c^mventional  significance  is  given,  truth  is  communicated. 
But  our  author  proposes  to  speak  of  the  methods  by  which 
tlie  works  speak,  and  not  by  which  an  intelligent  being  com- 
municates by  the  works,  or  things  that  are  made.  But  we 
let  this  pass.  AVe  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  tliat 
tlie  subject  discussed  in  the  sermon  is,  the  revelation  which 
tlio  works  of  God  make  of  his  character,  and  not  that  he  has 
revealed  himself  in  a  written  word,  or  by  "articulate  speech." 
Tills  point  we  believe  sutKciently  established,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed it  would  not  be  denied.  And  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
Dr.  Park  to  discuss  subjects  foreign  from  the  leading  design 
of  the  sermon — thus  destroying  its  unity.  It  will  further 
appear  that  by  "  divine  works"  he  means  the  things  which 
God  has  made,  by  the  ]>assagcs  which  we  shall  transcribe  to 
substantiate  our  position  respecting  the  extent  to  which  he 
affirms,  that  the  works  of  God  reveal  divine  truth.  We  will 
only  add  here  that  by  "  divine  works"  he  means  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  mind  with  its  attributes  as  well  as  mat- 
ter. 

AVe  are  now  i)repared  to  examine  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  sermon,  respecting  what  truth  is  revealed  by 
the  things  which  God  has  made.  AVo  here  refer  the  reader 
to  the  introduction  which  we  transcribe. 

"  AVhen  we  come  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  especially 
when  we  come  to  set  apart  one  of  his  ambassadors,  we  love, 
as  it  is  otlen  wise,  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  upon  the  living 
preacher,  as  the  man  who  declarers  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
He  does  declare  it ;  but  not  he  alone." 

Tlio  phrase,  whole  counsel  of  God,  was  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  words  of  Paul,  found  in  Acts  xx.  27 :  "  For 
I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of 
Qod."  By  a  reference  to  the  context  it  appears  that  by  all 
ttie  counsel  of  God,  the  apostle  refers  in  a  special  manner  to 
tihe  gospel  of  Christ.  He  said :  "  And  now  behold  I  know 
lliat  ye  all,  among  ivhom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  king- 
lom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more.  Wherefore  I  take 
im  to  Kcord  this  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
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men."  The  phrase,  '*  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  therefore,  in- 
cludes the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth,  which  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  should  preach.  Prof.  Park  affirms,  that  the 
ambassador  of  the  Lord  declares  tliis ;  but  not  he  alone ;  by 
which  declaration  he  affirms,  that  the  same  is  declared  by 
some  other  means,  or  by  some  other  teacher.  In  the  sermon 
which  follows,  he  discourses  upon  the  revelation  wliich  is 
made  by  the  things  whicli  God  has  made.  Hence  wo  are 
eompelled  to  infer,  that  he  intended  to  declare  so  distinctly 
and  energetically,  that  he  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that 
while  the  ambassador  of  the  Lord  declares  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  or  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth  contained  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  the  things  which  God  has  made  declare 
the  same.  We  will  not  say,  that  the  laws  of  language  author- 
ize this  conclusion,  but  that  they  absolutely  and  irresistibly 
force  it  upon  us.  And  this  was  no  careless  statement  of  our 
author,  as  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  referring  to  pas- 
sages, in  which  he  affirms,  that  various  facts  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  are  taught  also  by  the  works  of  creation.  AVe 
shall  not  here  introduce  the  paraphrase  of  Eom.  i.  20, 
already  quoted,  in  which  a  very  plain  passage  of  Scripture 
is  made  ambiguous.  We  shall  refer  to  declarations,  the  im- 
port of  which  cannot  well  be  misunderstood. 

According  to  Dr.  Park,  the  things  which  Qod  has  made, 
make  known  the  future  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 

**  Nor  is  die  natural  language,  in  which  God  reveals  his 
attributes,  limited  to  external  symbols.  We  feel  the  internal 
signs  of  his  character  and  plans.  The  approval  of  a  good 
man's  conscience  has  a  meaning  higher  than  a  mere  human 
phenomenon.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  divine  justice.  It 
is  a  smile  of  God,  alluring  us  to  j^rsevere  in  well-doing.  It 
is  prophecy  from  his  lips,  that  the  complacency,  which  is 
here  a  stimulus  to  virtue,  shall  be  hereafter  the  central  ele- 
ment of  all  moral  reward.  The  remorse  of  conscience  is 
also  an  alphabetic  sign  in  the  book  of  nature,  that  God  is 
jnst  It  is  a  word  from  him,  predicting  that  the  displacency, 
which  is  now  a  dissuasive  from  sin,  shall  in  the  eternal  world 
be  the  main  element  of  our  moral  penalty.''  See  pages  1 7 
and  18. 

If  this  passage  plainly  affirms^  that  the  future  conditions  of 
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IriL^iitooTis  ami  the  wicked  are  foreshown  hj  the  teaching 

Lit  lire,  the  jkii^siiges  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  tr*t 

]n\  tiiuvm  witli  an  equal  asgnrRnce^ that  the  thlngewhie 

1  haj*  miv]v  reveal  Cliriet  and  his  atonement. 

I  lint  t)ie  histnrv  of  our  eHlire  race  has  been  like  then 

|l  of  that  jLjrowth  of  tlie  cactna.     Tlie  unsightly  branchc 

lie  r lire  have  spread  themselves  out  prophetic  of  som 

lelk'TR-e,  that  liad  not  yet  appeared,  and  after  prophei 

kiiiLTs  had  longed  to  see  the  glory  that  was  to  come^bn 

(lied  without  t!^e  gight, — ^at  length  the  stem  of  JesE 

IdiHi,  iind  the  lieaiity  of  the  whole  earth  bloomed  oiiti 

vale  of  Jvidea."— Pp.  47-tS.  .    Mf^ 

I  In  tlie  strnetnreof  all  things  related  to  the  homan  i^ 

rit'toct  a  jihilnr^ophy  pointing  us  to  p^orne  great  propiti] 

tliat  ^  taketh  aw^iy  the  sin  of  the  world/  "  p*  4S-         ' 

I  Tlio  vrTv  fitars  arc  bnt  asterisk 8,  referring  to  sotj^e  nol 

[he  iitniiing  love  which  is  the  minif^ter's  great  tbemej"] 

ilore  might  be  quoted  of  the  same  general  import,  hi 

in^  m^t    tf>   he  necdfuh     These  passages  affirm  ths 
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are  made,"  or  by  natural  reason  (•'  liimine  natural! "),  nii^i^ht 
dimly  or  obscurely  understand  duties  and  relations  belong- 
ing to  the  covenant  of  works  ;  no  knowledge,  whatever,  can 
be  derived  from  these  sources,  respecting  salvation  through 
Christ  Jesus.  When  tlie  Westminster  Catechism  was 
published,  it  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  New  Eng- 
land Christians  and  divines  as  a  most  admirable  compendi- 
um of  Christian  doctrine.  *To  the  question  ''what  rule  hath 
God  given  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy 
him  ?"  the  whole  New  England  church  with  one  voice  re- 
plied :  "  The  word  of  God  wliich  is  contained  in  the  Scri])- 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  the  only  rule  to 
direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him."  And  this 
voice  was  echoed  and  reechoed  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
and  ran  along  the  valleys  until  Dr.  AVoods  retired  from  the 
chair  of  Theology  at  Andover.  But  Prof.  Park  replies  no ; 
this  is  not  the  only  ruli\  for  the  teaching  of  nature  omits  no 
doctrine  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

II.  The  sermon  teaches  pantheism. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  Pn)f.  Park  is  a  pantheist,  nor  that 
he  avows  his  belief  in  pantheism  in  a  plain  and  didactic 
fonn.  But  we  do  affirm  that  pantheism  forms  the  basis,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  the  substance  of  his  sermon.  The 
doctrines  of  the  discourse  are  involved  in  ambiguous  phra- 
ses, and  are  partially  concealed  under  a  mass  of  words  or 
wanton  growth  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  We  will  not 
undertake  to  say  why  it  is  so.  It  does  not  belong  to  us  to 
decide  whether  the  author  shrank  from  a  frank  avowal  of 
his  doctrines,  being  restrained  by  a  reverence  for  those 
truths  which  were  taught  him  in  his  childhood ;  or  whether 
he  supposed  a  dark  shadowing  of  his  thoughts  would  be 
more  convincing  than  a  clear  enunciation  of  them;  or 
whether  he  wished  to  conceal  his  tlieology  under  an  accu- 
mulation of  impassioned  phrases  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  his  thoughts  were  too  big  to  bo  limited  to  the 
signitication  of  ordinary  forms  of  speech,  until  the  time  should 
arrive  for  a  more  open  avowal  of  them ;  or  whether  the  reason 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact,  that  error  being  itself  an  idol,  a 
phantom,  a  nothing,  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  definite  and 
appropriate  language  of  truth.  Though  it  should  be  a  diffi- 
cult task,  yet  by  comparing  one  part  with  another,  we  may 
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ascertain  the  sentiments  of  our  anthor,  and  evolve  the  phi- 
losophy or  the  sophism,  which  illumined,  or  darkened  and 
confused  his  mind. 

Wishing  to  discuss  our  proposition  fairly,  and  do  ample 
justice  to  Dr.  Park,  we  shall  give  a  copious  extract,  which 
may  he  regarded  as  a  page  of  definitions : 

^^  Not  the  heavens  alone,  but  the  whole  eartli  is  full  of  its 
Maker^s  glory.  He  said,  ^  Let  'the  earth  bring  forth  its 
plants,^  and  it  did  so.  He  said  this  in  willing  it.  His  act 
of  choosing  is  virtually  his  act  of  speaking ;  and  as  a 
printed  word  is  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  speaker's 
thought,  80  the  plants  yielding  seed  are  the  perennial  me- 
mentos of  their  author's  mind.  And  God  said,  '  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  its  living  creatures.'  It  was  so;  and 
these  living  creatures  are  the  published  words  of  him  who 
spake,  and  it  was  done.  Tliere  are  forces  in  matter  and  in 
mind.  These  forces  are  preserved  as  they  were  originated, 
by  the  positive  act  of  God ;  this  act  is  his  speech.  He  put 
forth  a  volition  respecting  the  waters ;  thus  *  he  gave  to  the 
sea  his  decree ;'  his  formative  energy  was  a  phrase  which 
the  Bible  translated  into  our  wonls :  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  further.'  He  willed ;  and  lurein  *  Ho  com- 
manded, and  it  stood  fast.'  His  mandates  to  material  and 
mental  substance  are  what  we  term  the  laws  of  nature. 
Tliese  laws  are  his  imperative  declarations.  These  laws  are 
the  words  filling  up  what  we  style  the  volume  of  nature. 
Tliey  are  imprinted  on  all  the  vegetable  and  animal 
tribes." 

Tilings  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  arc  equal  to  one 
another;  and  in  a  series  of  synonymes,  however  far  extend- 
ed, the  last  and  the  first  have  tlie  same  significance,  and 
each  is  a  symbol  or  sign  of  the  same  thing.  Let  us  now 
attend  to  the  explication  which  our  author  gives  to  phrases 
which  he  quotes  from  tlie  Bible,  and  also  certain  phrases  of 
his  own. 

"  His "  [God's]  ^'  mandates  to  material  and  mental  sub- 
stance are  what  we  term  the  laws  of  nature."  Again  he 
says:  "These  laws  are  his  imperative  declarations."  By 
mandates  to  substance,  and  imperative  declarations,  he  un- 
questionably intended  to  designate  the  same  that  is  express- 
ed in  the  Scripture  phrases  which  he  quotes,— *^  Let  the 
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earth  bring  forth  plants ;"  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  its 
liTing  creatures  ;'•  •'  He  gave  the  sea  his  decree ;"  "  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come  and  no  further;"  "He  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast"  He  refers  to  no  other  mandate  or  im- 
perative declaration.  Tlicse  forms  of  speech,  in  his  opinion, 
designate  the  same  as  the  words  "  laws  of  nature,"  when 
used  according  to  their  ordinary  meaning. 

Again  he  says,  referring  to  God's  mandate  to  the  earth, 
"he  said  this  in  willing  it;  His  act  of  choosing  is  virtually 
his  act  of  speaking^  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  mandate  to 
material  substance,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  plants," 
being  the  same  as  an  act  of  will  that  the  earth  should  bring 
forth  plants,  Grod's  act  of  will  is  the  same  as  a  law  of 
nature. 

And  yet  again  he  says :  "  his  formative  energy  was  a 
phrase  which  the  Bible  translates  into  our  words ;  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  further."  "Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  further"  is  an  imperative  declaration,  and 
oondequently  Ood*s  "  formative  energy  "  is  the  same  as  a  law 
of  nature. 

And  again  in  a  more  positive  manner,  if  possible,  our 
author  identifies  the  acta  of  God  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
^  There  are  forces  in  matter  and  in  mind  ;  these  forces  are 
preserved  as  they  were  originated  by  the  positive  act  of 
Gh>d.  This  act  is  his  speech.  He  put  forth  a  volition  respect- 
ing the  waters;  thvs:  He  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree." 
"He  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,"  indicates  an  imperative 
declaration.  This,  according  to  our  author,  was  his  speech, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  "  positive  act^  by  which  he  ori- 
ginated and  preserves  the  forces  in  matter  and  mind.  This 
positive  act  being  the  same  as  the  speech  in  an  imperative 
declaration,  which  imperative  declaration  is  the  same  as  a 
law  of  nature,  is  what  "  we  understand  by  a  law  of  nature ;" 
for  things  and  words  and  phrases  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  things,  wordd,  or  phrases,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Park  makes  God's  "act  of 
willing,"  God's  "  positive  act,"  originating  and  preserving, 
God's  "  formative  energy,"  identical  with  "  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  laws  of  nature."  Grod's  act  of  willing,  and  his 
positive  act,  and  his  formative  energy  and  the  laws  of 
natore  being  identically  the  same,  they  are  of  the  same 
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nature;  ami  it  wcuild  foll«»w  that  God  and  nature  are  the 
same,  unless  it  should  be  as.<unied  that  the  term  •'laws  of 
nature  "  means  no  more  than  the  tV»rce  which  God  exerts 
upon  nature,  from  without  or  ab  caira,  in  respect  to  •*  mate- 
rial and  mental  substance."" 

Tiie  act  of  choosing  is  in  the  hiirhest  de*rree  a  personal 
act.  The  laws  tjf  nature  nnist,  therefore,  be  resolved  into 
pei-soiijil  acts,  or  else  we  must  atlirm  that  there  is  no  per- 
sonal ami  intelliicent  Creator,  but  only  an  irrational  sper- 
matic nature,  whose  operations  arc  by  a  ti*j^ure  of  speech 
called  acts  of  willing,  acts  of  speaking  mandates,  imperative 
declarations,  ort\)rmative  energy. 

l*ut  we  have  already  suggested  that  it  is  possible  to  escape 
the  conohision  that  (tod  and  nature  arc  «»ne  and  the  same, 
by  alHrming  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  power  of  God 
constantly  put  forth,  jiroilucimr  varii»us  physical  and  mental 
phenomena.  Hut  Pro t".  l^irk  dot's  not  alHrm  this;  for  ho 
niakes  the  laws  t»f  nature  constitutional  "'  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  tribes.'"  lie  atlirms  that  they  are  'Mmi»rinted'' 
upon  tlu'm.  lie  says,  *'  in  the  constitutioruil  wi>rkings  of 
the  soul,  (Jod  manifests  himself  t«>  it.  Wluitever  the  free 
will  of  his  creatures  does  not,  their  maker  does,"  p.  2i.  All^ 
therefore,  without  the  workings  of  the  free  will,  is  a  work 
of  (toiI,  antl  is  constitutional.  Among  the  things  constitu- 
tional in  man,  he  enumerates  ''  normal  hopes,*'  *'  const itn- 
tioiuil  fears,"  '' accurate  judgments,"  ''conscience,"  ]).  24. 
Surely,  he  would  not  say  that  these  personal  attributes 
which  are  constitutional  in  man,  are  nothing  ukmv  than  an 
exertion  of  divine  i)ower  upon  mental  substance  ah  e^cfra. 
But  these  are  a  part  of  the  *'  words  filling  up  the  volume  of 
nature ;"  a  part  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  besides  our  author 
uses  the  phrase  **  laws  of  nature"  in  its  ordinarily  received 
signification.  Therefore,  God's  act  of  willing  and  the  laws  of 
nature  being  the  same,  and  the  laws  of  nature  not  being  the 
power  of  God,  producing  various  physical  and  mental  phe- 
nomena from  without,  God  and  nature  are  the  same.  Tluis 
our  author  teaches  in  the  sermon  before  ns ;  and  this  we  call 
DantheiBm;  for  it  makes  all  things  God,  and  God  all  things. 
^  replied  that  our  author  meant  to  say,  that 
God  to  material  and  mental  sultstance, 
be  laws  of  nature ;  for  when  he  seemed 
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to  affirm  this  fact,  he  proceeds,  immediately,  to  give  such 
an  interpretation  to  his  own  words  as  makes  them  declare 
that  the  act  of  Grod  which  originates,  is  the  same  as  a  phrase 
which  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  "  the  laws  of  nature." 
He  says,  "  there  are  forces  in  matter  and  mind ;  these  forces 
are  preserved  as  they  were  originated  by  the  positive  act  of 
Grod."  But  he  forthwith  informs  his  hearers,  that  "  this  act 
is  his  speech."  "  He  put  forth  a  volition  respecting  the 
waters ;  thus  he  gave  the  sea  his  decree."  Here  we  have 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  "positive  act  of  God,"  with  an 
illustration.  The  illustration  involves  an  imperative  decla- 
ration, which  is  affirmed  to  be  a  law  of  nature.  Thus  it 
appears  that  when  he  would  speak  well,  his  theory  is  ever 
present  with  him.  lie  cannot  let  a  well  formed  sentence 
alone,  but  must  cover  it  with  the  fog  of  pantheism. 

Let  us,  according  to  Dr.  Park's  theory,  interpret  a  few 
verses  contained  in  the  history  of  creation.  "And  God 
said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass."  "  And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass."  This  act  of  speech  being  an  act  of 
will,  is  a  "mandate  to  material  substance,"  and  conse- 
quently means,  that  a  law  of  nature  "  willed"  or  "  originat- 
ed" a  force  in  matter,  or  put  forth  a  formative  energy,  and 
the  product  was  grass. 

"  And  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
ture after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind ;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made 
the  beast  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  at\er  their 
kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  tlie  earth  after  his 
kind,  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  The  interpretation 
according  to  Prof.  Park  is,  that  "  the  laws  of  nature  willed 
or  put  forth  a  formative  energy,  and  produced  or  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth,"  &c. 

We  should  have  been  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  our 
auUior  was  not  aware  of  the  force  or  meaning  of  his  own 
language,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  sermon  is  built  upon 
the  definitions  and  positions  found  in  page  13,  which  we 
have  quoted  at  length.  Indeed,  his  representation  of  Christ, 
and  his  relation  to  the  human  family,  accords  with  this 
pantheistic  theory.  Let  us  carry  along  his  account  of  the 
production  of  "  grass,"  and  "  living  creatures,"  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man.    Here  we  have  the  same  efficient  agents  and 
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tho  history  of  man's  creation  is  in  nearly  the  same  language. 
^'  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  :"  ^^  So  Ood  created  man." 
If  the  God  that  created  the  grass,  and  the  living  creature, 
is  natnre,  and  the  act  of  creating  is  the ''  formative  energy," 
or  law  of  natnre — then  tho  author  of  man's  existence  is  the 
same.  Starting  upon  this  theory,  that  man  is  the  product 
of  natnre  according  to  the  working  of  its  ^^  formative 
energy,"  the  relation  of  Christ  to  tlie  human  race,  as 
described  in  the  sermon,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this 
hypothesis. 

^^  We  Iiave  heard  what  men  say  of  the  century-plant 
^  Day  unto  day  it  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  it  showeth 
knowledge.'  Year  after  year  its  awkward  forms  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  man,  and  after  a  hundred  years  of  patient  wait- 
ing by  fathers  and  children,  and  children's  children,  it  sud- 
denly fulfils  the  dark  predictions  concerning  it,  and 
develops  the  beauties  which  had  lain  hidden  within  its 
crooked  stalk ;  and  its  brilliant  colorings  attest  the  power 
and  the  grace  of  him  who  nmketh  everything  beautiful  in 
its  season.  Tliat  flower  is  a  living  word,  growing  out  of  a 
divine  skill.  But  tho  history  of  our  entire  race  has  been 
like  the  record  of  that  growth  of  tho  cactus.  Tlie  unsightly 
branches  of  the  race  have  spread  themselves  out  prophetic 
of  some  excellence  that  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  after 
prophets  and  kings  had  longed  to  see  the  glory  tliat  was  to 
come  but  died  without  the  sight; — at  length  the  stem  of 
Jesse  budded,  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth  bloomed 
out  in  the  vale  of  Judea."  Here  it  is  affirmed  that  Chriat 
is  the  product  of  the  human  race,  as  the  flower  of  die  cactus 
is  a  product  of  the  century-plant.  And  if  plants,  as  our 
author  affirms,  were  originated  by  a  law  of  nature,  man  had 
the  same  origin,  and  by  the  law  which  brought  the  race 
into  existence,  it  is  preserved,  and  this  race  develops  a  per- 
fect man  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Park's  theory  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  a  modifi- 
cation of  Aristotle's  cosmogony.  He  differs  from  his  mas- 
ter in  that  he  identifies  the  supreme  God  with  plastic  nature, 
whereas  Aristotle  taught  that  the  supreme  God  ruled  over 
nature.  He  also  seems  to  identify  nature  with  matter, 
while  Aristotle  distinguislied  between  nature  and  matter. 
One  would  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Park  baa  studied 
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the  writings  of  some  of  the  miserable  commentators  of 
Aristotle,  rather  than  his  own  prodactions.  We  will,  how- 
erer,  suggest  that  his  views  may  be  more  consistent  than 
the  theory  of  the  Stagirite ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason,  and  revelation,  that  "he  that  built  all 
things,  is  Gh>d,"  and  that  no  other  Ood  is  revealed  to  man. 

•Ill  Our  author's  views  of  true  blessedness  correspond 
neither  with  the  "  earnest"  enjoyed  in  this  life,  nor  with 
what  the  Scriptures  reveal  respecting  the  full  and  eternal 
glory  which  will  be  bestowed  on  the  faithful  in  Christ  in 
the  worid  to  come. 

He  says :  "The  approval  of  a  good  man's  conscience  has 
a  meaning  higher  than  that  of  a  mere  human  phenomenon. 
It  is  an  expression  of  divine  justice.  It  is  a  smile  of  Ood, 
alluring  us  to  persevere  in  well-doing.  It  is  a  prophecy  from 
his  lips,  that  the  complacency,  which  is  here  a  stimulus  to 
virtue,  shall  be  hereafter  the  central  element  of  all  moral 
reward,"  p.  18.  It  should  be  noticed,  that  "  complacency  " 
in  the  last  sentence,  is  the  same  as  "approval  of  a  good 
man's  conscience  "  in  the  first.  Accordingly  we  are  to  un- 
derstand, that  approval  of  conscience  will  be  "the  central 
element  in  all  moral  reward."  By  central  element  we  must 
understand  that  which  assimilates  every  other  element  to 
itself,  or  that  which  gives  interest  to  whatever  may  be  made 
a  circumstance  or  accident  of  existence. 

This  doctrine  of  our  author  is  given  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, more  at  lengtli,  if  not  more  clearly.  It  is  transcribed, 
because  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  fair  representation  of  his 
sentiments.  "  He  loves  virtue ;  his  constitutional  desire  is 
to  manifest  his  love.  Why  should  he  restrain  this  desire? 
But  if  he  express  it,  his  nature  prompts  him  to  express  it  by  * 
act.  And  tlie  act,  by  which  ho  will  make  known  his  love 
of  virtue, — ^known  thoroughly  by  being  felt  deeply, — ^is  the 
exciting  of  the  moral  sensibility  of  virtuous  agents  in  favor 
of  their  own  rectitude.  Tlieir  complacency  of  conscience, 
and  many  of  its  preliminary  and  consequent  joys,  will  be 
their  reward.  Tlie  reward  is  worked  out  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  constitution,"  pp.  29-30.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  in  respect  to  the  import  of  this  passage.  The 
righteous  will  be  rewarded  with  the  approval  of  conscience, 
M  complacency  of  conscience."    This  will  constitute  the  cen- 
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tral  element  of  future  blessedness.  Tlie  disciples  of  Christ 
will  be  filled  with  eternal  j«n'  and  consolation  by  reflecting 
Mj»on  their  own  good  deeds.  Their  song  of  rejoicing  will  be, 
that  they  have  nieritetl  by  their  good  works  the  approbation 
of  the  "  author  of  their  moral  faculties."  Hence  our  author 
exclaims:  "  What  can  be  a  richer  recompeneo  for  us  than  to 
feel,  that  the  author  of  our  moral  faculties  is  ever,  without 
one  moment^s  interim,  cherisihing  an  immeasurable  joy  in 
us,  and  exi>resMiig  that  joy,  not  by  mere  arbitrary  signs,  bat 
by  the  complacency  flowing  from  our  own  moral  judgment, 
and  therefcu'o  stable  and  sure,  because  the  judgment  is  ever 
sustained,  and  the  ctmiidaconcy  is  ever  quickened,  by  the 
energizing  Spirit,"  p.  80. 

These  views,  we  affirm,  agree  neither  with  Christian  ex- 
pcrit'nce,nor  with  what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  future 
blessedness. 

It  will  be  conceded,  that  the  recorded  experience  of  Pre- 
sident Kdwards  furnishes  as  correct  a  type  of  the  religious 
exercises,  as  can  be  found  in  any  human  composition.  And 
further  more  it  will  be  granted,  that  as  the  same  Spirit  work- 
eth  in  all  through  the  same  word,  what  is  generally  true 
of  the  history  of  the  new  life  in  one  Christian,  is  true  of  the 
new  life  in  all,  though  there  are  specific  diversities  illustrat- 
ing the  manifold  grace  of  God.  Hence  if  one  Christian  finds 
his  chief  joy  in  God,  in  the  contemjdation  of  his  glories  as 
revealed  in  Christ,  the  same  fact  will  be  true  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  Jesus.  IJut  if  the  central  element  of  the 
Christian's  joy  is  .approbation  of  the  conscience,  the  same  will 
be  found  as  the  generic  element  of  blessedness  in  the  whole 
houseliold  of  God. 

From  the  recorded  exercises  of  President  Edwards  we 
transcribe  the  following : 

"  Once  as  I  rode  out  into  the  woods  for  ray  health  Anno 
1737:  and  having  lit  from  my  Horse  in  a  retired  Place,  as 
my  manner  commonly  has  been,  to  walk  for  divine  contem- 
plati(m  and  Prayer :  I  had  a  view,  that  for  me  was  extrar 
ordinary,  of  tlie  glory  of  the  Son  of  Gon,  as  mediator  between 
God  and  man ;  and  his  wonderful,  great,  full,  pure  and  sweet 
Grace  and  Love,  and  meek  and  gentle  condescension.  Thie 
Grace  that  appeared  to  mo  so  calm  and  sweet,  appeared 
great  above  the  Heavens.    The  person  of  Cmuarr  appeared 
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infallibly  excellent,  with  an  excellency,  great  enongh  to 
swallow  up  all  Thought  and  conception,  which  continued, 
as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  an  Hour ;  which  kept  me  the 
bigger  Part  of  the  Time  in  a  Flood  of  Tears  and  weeping 
aloud.  I  felt  withal  an  Ardency  of  Soul  to  be  what  I 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  express,  than  to  be  emptied  and 
annihilated,  to  lie  in  the  Dust,  and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alone; 
to  love  him  with  a  holy  and  p\ire  Love;  to  trust  in  him ;  to 
live  upon  him ;  to  serve  and  follow  him,  and  to  be  totally 
wrapt  up  in  the  Fulness  of  Christ ;  and  to  be  perfectly  sancti- 
fied and  made  pure  with  a  divine  and  heavenly  purity." 

Such  were  his  views  of  God  in  Clirist ;  and  such  was  his 
blessedness,  while  he  beheld  the  divine  glory. 

But  did  he  not  have  some  complacency  in  himself,  some 
joy  from  the  approbation  of  liis  conscience,  some  self-con- 
gratulation on  account  of  his  own  good  works  ?  We  shall  see. 

<'  My  wickedness,  as  I  am  in  myself,  has  long  appeared  to 
me  perfectly  ineffable,  and  infinitely  swallowing  up  all 
Thought  and  Imagination,  like  an  infinite  Deluge  or  infinite 
Mountain  over  my  head.  I  know  not  how  to  express  better 
what  my  sins  appear  to  me  to  be  than  by  heaping  infinite 
upon  infinite,  and  multiplying  infinite  by  infinite." 

The  religious  experience  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson  was  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

^*  I  find  no  satisfaction  in  looking  at  anything  I  have  done, 
I  want  to  leave  this  behind, —it  is  nothing, — and  fly  to 
Christ  to  be  clothed  in  his  righteousness." 

"  God  is  literally  now  my  all  in  all.  While  he  is  present 
with  me,  no  event  can,  in  Uie  least,  diminish  my  happiness ; 
and  were  the  whole  world  at  my  feet,  trying  to  minister  to 
my  comfort,  they  could  not  add  one  drop  to  the  cup." 

These  examples  of  Christian  experience  exhibit  two  facts 
which  will  be  present  in  every  true  Christian  heart,  viz. 
supreme  delight  and  satisfaction  in  a  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ ;  and  a  desire  to  be  >vholly  transformed  into  his  image 
or  likeness.  We  do  not  mean,  that  all  Christians  will  have 
as  full  knowledge  of  Gt>d,  and  of  their  own  sins,  as  Mr.  Ed- 
wards had.  But  the  recorded  history  of  the  children  of  God 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  proves  that  the  new  life  in  Christ 
has  these  lower  elements :  delight  iQ  God,  and  desire  to  be 
like  him.    These  have  a  unity  in  divine  love.    But  in  the 
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place  r»t'  enini»laconcy  in  Pclf  or  joy  from  approval  of  con- 
science nil  account  of  ^o<k1  works?,  the  Christian  sees  nothing 
in  belt'liut  what  causes  shame  and  s«jrrow.  And  the  seem- 
in«^  contratlicti«»n  t>f  the  existence  of  ineffable  satisfaction, 
together  with  slianie  and  self-aba.senient,  is  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  fn'iM  humility  and  self-condemnation  as  a  staud- 
poinr,  the  glory  ot'  Christ,  both  the  joy  and  life  of  the 
Christian,  is  conspic'Ut>us. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  abound  in  instruction,  teaching  us 
the  character  of  a  true  heart.  The  Psalmist  says,  *'  J^s  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brouks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  ()  (nnl/'  And  Christ  says,  '*JUessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thii'st  after  ritrhteousness."  JVI^ses  prayed, 
"  Shew  me  thy  glory."  The  apostle  Paul  says,  *"  But  we 
all  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  chaTiged  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Sj»irit  of  the  Lord/'  Again,  the  Psalmist 
exclaims,  *•  As  for  me.  I  shall  l)ehohl  thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness. 1  shall  be  satistied  when  1  awake  with  thy  likeness.'' 
Our  Saviour  says  in  language  which  cannot  be  well  misun- 
derstood, **  Ami  this  is  lil'e  eternal  that  they  might  know 
thee  the  only  true  (tvkI  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  And  as  the  completion  of  the  blessedness  of  his  dis- 
ciples he  ]»rays,  **  Father,  1  will  that  they  also  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  they  may 
behuld  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  nie.''  These  views 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  rightei.»us  are  not  merely  diflerent 
from  tho>e  given  in  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Park,  but  contrary. 
The  one  makes  God  every  thing,  the  other  glories  in  self.  The 
one  magnities  the  grace  of  God,  the  other  glories  in  the  merit 
of  our  <nvn  righteousness.  One  sees  everything  in  Christ, 
the  other  tinds  salvation  in  man.  One  admits  a  Christ  dying 
for  sinners,  making  an  atonement  fa- their  sins  while  he  was 
made  a  curse  for  them :  the  other  admits  a  Christ  onlv  as  a 
teacher  and  guide  to  lead  men  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 
One  sings,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  wjis  slain  ;  the  other 
tiiy  is  Self.  One  goes  not  beyond  tlie  covenant  of 
•▼en  then  makes  more  <:»f  self-complacency  as  an 
light  than  tlie  glory  of  God ;  the  other  tinds  joy 
Saviowt  0^  men  who  deserve  eternal  punish- 
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IV.  Our  author's  views  respecting  "punitive  justice"  or 
"punishment  due  to  sin,  find  no  support  in  tlic  history  of 
wicked  men,  nor  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

He  says,  "  The  remorse  of  conscience  is  also  an  alphabe- 
tic sign  in  the  hook  of  nature,  that  God  is  just.  It  is  a  word 
from' him,  predicting  that  the  displacency  which  is  now  a 
dissuasive  from  sin,  shall  in  the  eternal  world  be  the  main 
clement  of  our  moral  penalty,"  p.  18.  Again  he  says,  "Ar- 
bitrary words,  perhaps,  cannot  be  made  to  unfold  his  exact 
meaning;  ho  must  awaken  the  mopil  sensibility  of  sinnere 
against  themselves  ;  incite  them  to  condemn  their  own 
wrong.  This  remorse,  and  many  of  its  i)reliminary  and  con- 
sequent pains,  are  their  punishment.  The  punishment  is 
worked  out  according  to  the  laws  of  their  constitutit>n.  But 
these  laws  are  the  device  of  God.  Tliey  express  what  he 
feels.  Tlie  upbraidings  <if  conscience  are  the  declarations 
of  his  punitive  justice,"  p.  31. 

Tlie  history  of  wicked  actions  in  this  world  proves  that  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  constancy  of  sinful  lusts  nr 
passions,  the  power  of  conscience  is  overcome  and  the 
moral  judgments  are  weakened  or  perverted,  or  to  ap- 
pearance destroyed.  How  much  remorse  of  conscience 
does  the  adulterer  feel  while  violating  the  law  of  God  and 
man  ?  And  when  he  has  so  long  indulged  his  vile  pas- 
sions that  the  infernal  fire  burns  within  him  without  in- 
termission, what  are  his  moral  judgments  worth?  Or 
what  power  has  his  conscieuce  either  to  restrain  or  alarui 
bim?  Are  the  moral  judjjments  and  the  remorse  uf  con- 
science of  the  robber,  the  swindler,  the  murderer,  i>ropor- 
donably  clear,  accurate,  commiserating,  to  the  extent  »»f 
debasement  in  their  crimes?  The  aj)pearance  of  tiiese 
men  indicates  that  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  true.  Tlieir 
uniform  testimony,  s<:)  far  as  it  is  worth  anything,  oppf»jios 
it  Tlieir  bold  bhisphemies  and  scoffs  al  religion  evince 
that  their  conscience  is  seared;  that  in  their  concej»tiijns 
of  God,  and  even  in  all  the  conceptions  (»f  which  they  .are 
capable,  they  put  light  for  darkness,  and  darkness  for  light ; 
and  that  they  call  evil  good  and  good  evil.  But  this 
question  is  not  dependent  for  a  solution  on  the  com- 
paratively obscure  light  of  history.  Tlio  Bible  teaches 
that  in  proportion  as  men  sin,  in  the  same  proportion  their 
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uioral  judgments  are  perverted,  and  their  conBcience 
powerless  even  to  cause  trouble. 

The  Psalmist  says  of  the  wicked:  "For  there  are  no 
bands  in  their  death  ;  but  their  strength  is  firm.  They  are 
not  in  trouble  as  other  men  ;  neither  a/re  they  plagued  like 
other  men.  Therefore  pride  compasseth  them  about  as'  a 
clmin  ;  violence  covereth  them  as  a  garment  .  .  .  They 
are  corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression; 
they  speak  loftily.  Tliey  set  their  mouth  against  the 
heavens,  their  tongue  walkctli  through  the  earth.  »And 
they  say,  How  doth  God  know,  and  is  their  knowledge  with 
the  Most  High?"  Again  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  "There 
is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.''  The  Scriptures  teach 
positively  that  in  consequence  of  sin,  wicked  men  are 
delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  vile  affections,  to  blind- 
ness, to  delusion,  to  belief  even  in  a  lie.  "  Because  that 
v.hen  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  Gk)d, 
neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions, and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools ;  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beastSi 
and  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up 
to  uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts  to  dis- 
honor their  ow^n  bodies  between  themselves ;  Wlio  changed 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator  who  is  blessed  for  ever ;  Amen.  For 

this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  vile   affections 

And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do 
tlu>se  things  which  are  not  convenient.^ 

"  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delu- 
sions that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  that  they  all  might  be 
damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness." And  why  is  tliis  ?  The  reason  is  given  in 
tlie  verses  preceding.  "  Even  Him  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteouanesBy 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved."  "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost    In  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath 
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blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light 
of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  unto  them." 

We  will  refer  to  one  passage  more,  often  quoted  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  illustrating  the  blinding  effects  of 
sin,  and  announcing  God's  just  judgment  in  giving  wicked 
men  over  to  error,  moral  stupidity,  and  indifference  respect- 
ing their  character  as  sinners,  and  exposure  to  the  just 
judgments  of  God :  "  And  he  said,  Go  and  tell  this  people  ; 
Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed, 
but  perceive  not :  make  tlie  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heavy  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see 
with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  convert  and  be  healed." 

Will  Dr.  Park  tell  us  what  the  moral  judgments  and  the 
admonitions  of  conscience  of  those  are,  who  in  consequence 
of  their  great  wickedness  pollute  themselves  in  the  most 
abominable  sins  without  shame,  and  image  to  themselves 
a  God  like  to  their  own  abominable  lusts;  or  who  deny 
even  the  existence  of  God ;  or  who  cast  off  the  pure  truth  of 
revelation  and  embrace  loathsome  errors,  by  which  they 
justify  their  own  guilt  and  condemn  the  innocent  and  the 
holy!  What  is  the  moral  judgment  or  remorse  of  con- 
science of  one  who  believes  there  is  no  God ;  or  who  be- 
lieves in  a  God  who  delights  in  lust ;  or  of  one  who  riots 
continually  in  sins  of  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  f 
If  "  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  if  it 
be  the  "  beginning  of  knowledge,"  we  ask  what  correct 
moral  judgments  do  those  have  who  'Shave  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,"  because  by  their  wanton  lewdness  they 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  there  is  no  God,  or  if  there 
be  a  God  he  is  like  themselves? 

But' it  may  be  said  that  though  it  be  thus  with  the 
wicked  in  this  world,  it  will  be  far  different  in  the  world  to 
come.  Then  throw  away  analogical  reasoning,  and  ex- 
amine the  subject  by  the  light  of  revelation.  Abandon  tlie 
teaching  of  natural  phenomena,  and  listen  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  speaking  in  human  language.  If 
others  should  still  urge  this  objection.  Professor  Park  can- 
not :  for  he  argues  that  present  remorse  is  both  the  sign  and 
measure  or  substance  of  the  moral  penalty  in  the  eternal 
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world,  p.  IS,  JUS  quototl  above,  lint  the  Bible  reveals  no 
i-iich  imiiishinont  as  is  taii;;Iit  by  the  Theological  Professor 
at  Amlovcr;  tui  the  c«»ntrary,  it  imlicates  that  in  the  world 
to  r.mie  the  wicked  will  be  filled  with  cnrsing  and  bitter- 
lu-rss  ;  that  they  will  gnash  their  teeth — a  manifest  token  of 
auj^'cr  and  ra^e,  but  not  of  remorse  and  self-condemnation. 
And  we  wouM  ask  what  evidence  have  we  from  which  we 
can  determine  that  L>>t  men  will  have  any  more  remorse  of 
I'.mscience  tlian  the  devils,  nr  those  wicked  men  in  this 
wi»rld  who  are  delivered  over  to  believe  a  lie?  Will  not 
the  wicked  hate  God  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Will  they  not 
say  in  their  deceived  and  deluded  hearts,  "I  know  thee 
that  thou  art  a  hard  master,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not 
S'^wn,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strewed?"  Such 
anger  and  such  views  of  the  divine  justice  exclude  remorse 
of  conscience.  No  arguments  drawn  from  the  constitution 
(if  the  mind  or  from  natural  reason  or  the  teaching  of  the 
wi»rks  of  God  ;  no  revelations  in  the  word  of  God  prove 
that,  in  the  world  to  ct.)me,  where  the  heart  will  be  com- 
pletely given  up  to  the  rage  of  the  vilest  and  most  blas- 
phemous passions  and  aninioMties,  the  moral  judgments 
and  the  re])rools  t»f  conscience  will  be  any  more  correct  or 
forcible  than  in  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  language 
of  <»ur  Saviour  seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  will  be  lost 
will  have  no  conception  of  their  own  cruel  and  deceitful 
clmracter.  ''Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a 
strauirer,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  i>rison,  and  did  not  minis- 
ter unto  thee  C  *'  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
r^)rd,  have  we  not  ])rophesied  in  thj-  name?  and  in  thy 
name  have  cast  out  devils  i  and  in  thy  name  have  done 
many  wonderful  works  ?'* 

We  apprehend  that  our  author  believes  in  eternal  phnish- 
ment,  yet  he  does  not  inform  us  where  in  the  volume  of 
nature  this  fact  is  taught ;  and  furthermore,  his  theory, 
which  seems  to  make  nature  the  physician  that  removes 
from  men  tlie  disease  of  sin ; — the  ultimate  end  of  the 
pain  which  the  sinner  endures, — taken  in  c«)nncxion  with 
s«ane  of  his  representations  of  the  love  of  God  even  to  sin- 
nere  in  penlition,  might  be  interpreted  into  a  denial  of  the 
doctruie. 
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He  says,  "  all  things  work  together,  and  speak  together 
for  the  good  of  men.''  In  tliis  general  proposition,  affirm- 
ing the  healthful  influence  of  "  constitutional  workings  of 
the  soul,"  a  phrase  taken  from  the  Bible,  is  incorporated, 
which,  in  the  specific  application  which  the  apostle  makes 
of  it  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  "  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose,"  afHrms  the  absolute  certainty 
of  the  final  salvation  of  the  children  of  God.  Wc  do  not 
say  that  this  fact  proves  that  our  author  affirms  tlie  same  of 
men  in  general.  But  inasmuch  as  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  state  of  mind  and  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
on  which  the  apostle  predicates  the  influence  of  all  things 
to  good,  but  attributes  this  healthful  influence  of  "all 
things  "  to  their  own  essential  power  over  men  without  re- 
ference to  any  particular  fitness  to  be  thus  benefited  in  one 
man  rather  than  another,  the  natural  inference  would  be 
that  what  the  apostle  affirms  of  some  he  affirms  of  all. 

Furthermore,  ho  ^vill  have  it,  that  in  the  structure  of  all 
things  related  to  the  human  soul  we  detect  a  philosophy, 
pointing  us  to  some  great  propitiation  that  "  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  Again  he  says,  "The  unsightly 
branches  of  the  race  have  spread  themselves  out  prophetic 
of  some  excellence  that  had  not  yet  appeared."  In  har- 
mony with  what  is  here  affirmed,  he  makes  Christ  sustain 
the  same  relation  to  the  human  family,. that  the  flower  does 
to  the  leaves  and  stalk  of  the  plant  that  bears  it.  If  the 
relation  of  Christ  bd  so,  if  there  is  evidence  in  every  man, 
even  in  his  sins,  that  a  ]>ropitiation  will  be  or  has  been 
made,  even  as  the  healthy  growth  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
warrants  the  expectation  of  its  own  flower,  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  that  if  one  member  of  the  human  family  is  saved, 
all  will  be  saved. 

If  pain  is  the  last  resort  to  deter  us  from  that  one  evil, 
the  "exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  then  might  it  not  be 
argued  that  the  pains  of  hell  are  inflicted  for  this  vciy 
intent,  and  if  for  this  intent,  the  object  of  Ilim  who  inflicts 
pain  will  be  accomplished?  But  this  conclusion  will  scorn 
to  bo  more  just,  when  the  object  of  pain  as  given  by  Dr. 
Park  is  associated  with  his  views  respecting  the  feelings  of 
God  towards  those  who  sufter  in  the  world  to  conio.  lie* 
says,  "  but  to  remain  through  eternity,  and  without  vjl  %\\v^^ 
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nent's  relief,  fastening  our  vision  upon  one  and  the ) 
lipotent  Being)  who  searcheth  ub,  and  \m  eyes 
mus;  who  presenres  us,  and  we  cannot  flee  fitil 
lence ;  who  loves  ns  even  to  the  end^  and  the 
3  our  sinful  abuse  of  onTBelves  and  espres^ce 
ce  in  no  pussire  waji  btit  by  ean^ing  ua  to  despin 
I  charactefj  and  to  feel  the  exact  fitness  of  onr  < 
tempt^  and  of  his  iniinite  diaplaas^ire — this,  thtft 
ominable  tnonotouy  of  the  pain  of  a  rational  being  j 
>m  hia  Judge  conceala  nothing/'  p.  32,  33.  There  ir 
arent  ambiguity  in  this  pafisago  to  one  not  initlatad  t 
my  stories  of  the  style  of  the  author  ^  aoeU  as  ^'  ihrm 
nity^^  ^^ loves  nnt^  the  end^^  while  the  being  loved 
ering  "  interminable  monotony  of  paiii-^'  But  one 
lear^  which  is^  he  affirms  that  the  lo?e  of  God  folloi 
ked  into  the  future  state.  K  all  things  by 
stitution  work  for  the  good  of  meu  \  if  pain  is  tlie  I 
»Tt  to  deter  from  the  ainfulite^  of  ain ;  if  God  lov€«  mm 
the  world  to  come  with  a  love  of  compassion^  wbidh 
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necessary  consequence  of  the  positions  assumed  in  the  dis- 
course  under  review.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  man 
may  hold  to  theoretical  opinions  while  he  would  reject 
with  disgust  conclusions  which  might  be  legitimately  de- 
lived  from  them.  Tlio  true  disciple  of  Christ  yields  a 
willing  assent  to  tlie  plain  declarations  of  the  divine  word, 
in  opposition  to  his  supposed  philosophy  or  metaphysical 
creed.  It  might  be  presumed  that  a  theological  professor 
would  indulge  in  no  philosophical  speculations  contrary  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  plain  import  of  the  Bible,  being 
secured  against  self-deception  by  an  earnest  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  But  the  history  of  learned  men  in 
the  church  proves  clearly  that  no  place  secures  sinful  men 
against  delusion  and  error.  Tliis  being  true,  we  should 
consider  it  unjust  to  impute  to  a  man  a  belief  in  conclusions 
which  might  be  legitimate  from  his  discourses,  unless  he 
has  directly  given  his  adhesion  to  them. 

1.  It  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  sermon  that  Christ 
Jesus  was  man,  and  only  man. 

We  do  not  say  that  Professor  Park  in  his  discourse, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
So  much  of  divinity  as  the  sermon  teaches  exists  in  the 
hnroan  race  is  allowed  to  exist  in  Christ,  but  no  more. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  contained  in  the  race 
as  the  flower  was  contained  in  the  century  plant  before 
it  made  its  appearance.  Ue  says,  "  The  unsightly  branches 
of  the  race  have  spread  themselves  out  prophetic  of  some 
excellence  that  had  not  yet  appeared."  This  is  said  in  con- 
trast with  the  development  of  the  flower  of  the  cactus, 
that ''  develops  the  beauties  which  had  been  hidden  within 
its  crooked  stalk."  As  the  crooked  stalk  therefore  is  to  the 
flower  ^of  the  cactus,  so  are  the  unsightly  branches  of  the 
human  race  to  Christ  Jesus.  And  in  allusion  to  Christ  our 
author  says,  ^'  Tliut  was  the  rose  of  Sharon.  Tliat  was  the 
blossoming  of  the  true  vine,  whereof  we  are  the  branches." 
Christ  says  tiiat  he  himself  is  the  true  vine,  but  our  author 
makes  him  only  the  blossom  on  the  vine,  and  all  other  men, 
or  members  of  the  human  family,  are  branches.  What 
then  is  the  vine  but  the  race  itself,  the  generic  man  com- 
prehending all  the  individuals. 

Again  he  says,  '*  In  the  structure  of  all  things  related  to 
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the  human  soul  wo  detect  a  philosophy,  pointing  ns  to 
some  great  Propitiation  '  that  taketh  away  tlie  sin  of  the 
world.'"  Should  it  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  poetic 
description  of  the  analogies  which  may  be  traced  between 
the  growth  of  plants  and  attributes  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  human  race ;  we  reply,  such 
an  inteq^retation  of  our  author  docs  not  bring  out  the 
import  of  his  language  or  the  sentiments  which  we  think  he 
intended  to  dcchire.  He  finds  in  the  branches  of  the  race  of 
Christ  a  prophecy,  similar  to  the  promise  of  a  flower  hi  the 
stalk  of  the  cactus.  In  things  that  are  simply  analogous, 
the  existence  of  one,  in  no  sense  whatever,  foreshadows  or 
gives  promise  of  the  present  or  future  existence  of  the 
other.  The  fact  that  the  seed  of  the  husbandman  falls, 
some  by  the  wayside,  some  in  stony  ground,  and  some 
among  tlionis,  and  some  on  good  ground,  indicates  or  gives 
assurance  in  no  possible  manner  that  the  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified  will  bo  followed  by  results  which  are  aptly 
represented  by  the  difterent  conditions  of  various  parts  of 
the  scattered  grain.  When  the  existence  of  one  fact  fore- 
tokens the  future  existence  of  another  fact,  there  must  be  a 
proper  and  obvious  connexion  l)etween  the  two,  or  we 
must  have  learned  to  expect  one  where  the  other  exists  by 
observing  a  nnifonn  sequence,  or  we  must  be  taught  by 
one  who  knows  facts  cRncealc<l  from  ns.  As  there  has  been 
l)ut  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  existence  of  men  before  his 
advent  could  not  foretoken  him,  unless  he  were  a  necessary 
product  of  the  race,  as  the  flower  and  the  ripe  grain  are 
the  product  of  the  stalk  that  beai-s  them.  Tliis  our  author 
seems  to  have  intended  to  teach  in  the  most  energetic 
manner. 

But  if  Christ  is  the  natural  product  of  the  race,  he  could 
have  no  attribute  which  he  did  not  derive  from  it ;  nothing 
that  is  not  human.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  as  philoso- 
phers assert,  that  nothing  more  perfect  can  be  produced 
from  that  which  is  less  perfect  as  by  an  eflicient  cause,  we 
have  such  a  conviction  of  its  truth  that  we  in  our  minda 
aflirm  it.  Hence,  if  Christ  was  a  child  of  the  human  race 
contained  in  it,  waiting  the  proper  time  and  growth  of  the 
race  for  his  manifestation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  the 
conviction,  that  he  was  man  and  only  man.    We  should 
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not  call  this  dogma  Unitarian,  for  many  Unitarians  have 
far  more  exalted  opinions  of  Christ.  It  would,  we  appre- 
hend, meet  a  favorable  reception  among  the  pantheists  of 
the  Theodore  Parker  scliool.  AVe  will  say,  however,  that 
wo  entertain  no  doubt  that  Prof.  Park,  in  his  theological 
lectures,  teaches  the  true  divinity  of  Christ;  and  yet  the 
sermon  before  us  would  lead  us  to  fear  that  he  would  intro- 
duce more  of  his  theories  derived  from  the  supposed  teach- 
ing of  nature,  than  of  ])assage3  from  the  sacred  Scriptures 
while  discussing  this  Christian  doctrine. 

3.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sermon  under  re- 
view we  should  infer  that  Dr.  Park  believes  and  teaches 
that  God  removes  from  men  suffering,  and  gives  them 
eternal  life  contrary  to,  and  in  violation  of  the  demands  of 
justice. 

While  our  author's  views  of  the  atonement  are  not  very 
clearly  stated,  as  if  he  were  more  solicitous  to  declare 
what  he  does  not,  than  what  he  does  believe ;  it  is 
evident  that  he  discards  utterly  the  doctrine  that  Christ  did 
in  any  sense  satisfy  Divine  justice  for  the  elect,  or  for  those 
who  arc  saved,  or  that  he  in  any  sense  endure<l  the  penalty 
due  to  sin.  It  is  apprehended  that  he  would  admit  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  for  he  employs  the  f  >llowing 
emphatic  language  when  s])eaking  on  these  topics. 

"  It  is  replied  that  he  suffered,  if  not  an  etennil,  yet  some 
punishment?  He  hore  the  pain  xchich  was  eqmv<dent  in 
meaning  to  a  piini^hmejiL  His  death  spoke  out  all  which 
onr  penalty  would  have  denoted.  He  who  never  felt  one 
pang  of  remorse,  one  jar  of  discordant  feeling,  but  was  sus- 
tained by  an  unfaltering  comi)lacency  in  his  own  love  to 
his  Father,  and  his  Father's  love  to  him, — for  even  when 
forsaken,  he  knew  that  his  Father  delighted  in  him  as  of 
old,  he,  the  very  impei*sonation  of  innocence  and  peace 
of  conscience,  was  incapacitated  to  receive  the  pain  which 
18  called  damnation ;  he  could  no  more  be  morally 
punished,  than  could  the  lamb  which  was  a  tyi)e  of  him  ; 
but  he  could,  and  he  did  make  an  atonement,  as  the  lamb  on 
the  altar  prefigured  an  atonement,  which  was  a  substitute 
for  i>enal  infliction,"  p.  36,  37. 

We  imagine  that  this  passage  was  written  with  a  special 
design  to  contradict  the  views  of  Dr.  Dwig;\\t^  fo>x\id  vcl  ^ 
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SGrmon  of  his  on  the  atonement.  We  argue  this  not  only 
because  die  sentiments,  and  even  the  language  of  one,  is 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  other;  but  we 
find  in  other  ])arts  of  Dr.  Park's  sermon  sentiments  and 
even  peculiar  forms  of  expression  which  indicate  that  the 
sermon  of  Dr.  Dwight  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  when  his  ser- 
mon was  written. 

Dr.  Dwight  says,  ''  In  his  exclamation  on  the  cross,  he 
said,  my  God^  my  God^  why  hast  thou  forsaken  met  Aa 
this  was  his  only  complaint,  it  must,  I  think,  be  believed 
to  refer  to  his  principal  suffering.  But  the  evil,  hero  com- 
plained of,  M  leing  forsaken  of  God,  In  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist ;  God  hid  his  face  fmm  hiin ;  that  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  withdrew  from  him,  wholly^  those  manifestor 
tions  of  supre7ne  complaoeiwy  in  his  chamcier  and  conduct 
which  he  had  always  before  made.  As  this  was  in  itself  a 
most  distressing  testimony  of  the  divine  anger  against  sin ; 
60  it  is  naturally  imagined,  and,  I  think,  when  we  arc  in- 
formed, that  it  pUased  Jehovah  to  bruise  himij  directly 
declared,  in  the  Scriptures,  diat  this  manifestation  was  ac- 
companied by  other  disclosures  of  the  anger  of  God  against 
sin,  and  against  him  as  the  substitute  for  sinners."  Much 
moVo  of  the  same  import  is  contained  in  the  sermon.  See 
Dwight's  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  place  the  two  passages  in  parallel  columns.  Their  an- 
tagonism is  suflSciently  manifest^  and  by  it  Dr.  Park's 
hostility  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  in  any  degree  suffered 
or  endured  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  or  that  he  did  in  any 
manner  satisfy  Divine  justice,  is  made  certain.  Another 
passage  in  the  sermon  is  equally  explicit  '^  When  trans- 
gressors are  saved,  tlie  atonement,  instead  of  tlieir  punish- 
ment, appeals  to  the  universe,  and  so  appeals  as  to  prove 
the  rectitude  of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  the  law,  while  the 
penalty  which  is  still  due  is  not  inflicted."  If  the  penalty 
is  still  due,  then  Christ  did  not  take  it  away,  when  he  was 
made  "  a  curse  for  us"  (Gal.  ili.  13);  when  he  bore  our  sina 
in  his  own  body  on  tlie  tree,  1  Peter  ii.  24.  This  we  sup- 
pose Prof.  Park  intended  to  assert  But  tliese  passages 
imply  more  than  this.  It  is  in  our  apprehension  a  legiti- 
mate inference  from  them,  that  in  saving  man,  God  disre- 
garded the  claims  of  justice.    K  Christ  did  not  satisfy 
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justice,  and  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  still  due,  then  the 
claims  of  justice  are  disregarded  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
But  our  author  speaks  of  a  "  substitute  {or  penal  infliction ;" 
and  says  that  the  atonement ''  appeals  to  the  universe,  and 
90  appeals  as  to  prove  the  rectitude  of  the  lawgiver  and  of 
the  law."  This  will  answer  for  declamation.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  so  clear  that  either  the  rectitude  of  the  law- 
giver or  of  the  law  is  proved  by  a  substitute  which  does  not 
remove  the  penalty  due  to  sin,  and  by  which  sinners  are 
saved,  though  justice  demands  that  the  penalty  of  the  law 
be  inflicted  upon  them.  If  by  universe  is  meant  only 
created  beings,  his  remark  implies  that  tliey  miglit  bo  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  saving  sinners,  while  truth  and 
justice  are  not.  Certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Park, 
justice  is  not  satisfied. 

We  will  now  refer  to  another  passage  in  tlie  sermon, 
from  which  the  inference  seems  to  be  legitimate,  that  God 
in  his  government  does  not  regard  justice.  ^^  As  he  chooses 
to  disclose  his  attributes  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
when  this  punishment  is  needful  for  the  common  welfare,  so 
he  chooses  to  dispense  with  punishment  when  he  can  dis- 
*  close  the  same  attributes,  and  impress  the  same  truths,  and 
promote  the  same  well-being,  in  some  equivalent  way,"  p. 
85.  That  is,  God  punishes  tliat  he  may  promote  the  com- 
mon welfare,  and  dispenses  with  punishment  for  the  same 
reason,  and  not  because  justice  demands  it.  It  may  be 
replied,  that  the  general  welfare  is  involved  in  regarding 
justice.  Justice  is  not  dependent  on  the  general  welfare, 
and  tliough  all  men  should  be  lost,  its  claims  must  bo  satis- 
fied in  a  righteous  government.  To  say  that  punishment 
b  inflicted  when  it  is  needful  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
that  it  is  dispensed  with  for  the  same  reason,  appears  very 
much  like  saying  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
It  makes  justice  a  variable  thing,  instead  of  an  eternal 
principle  in  the  relation  between  intelligent  and  moral 
beings. 

3.  It  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  sermon 
that,  when  men  are  saved,  either  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  mind  is  changed,  or  else  in  heaven  they,  at  tlie  same 
time,  endure  **  the  interminable  monotony  of  pain,"  and 
Mjoj  ine£Gftble  bleBsedness. 
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In  respect  to  tlie  suffering  imposed  by  "  the  punitive 
justice  of  the  !Most  Iligh/'  tlie  following  significant  language 
is  usetl.  "  Arbitrary  wonls,  perhaps,  cannot  be  made  to 
unfold  his  exact  meaning;  he  must  awaken  the  moral 
sensibility  of  sinners  against  themselves ;  incite  them  to 
condemn  their  own  wrong.  This  remorse,  and  many  of  its 
preliminary  and  consei[uent  pains,  are  their  punishment; 
the  punishment  is  wt>rked  out  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
constitution.  Ihit  these  laws  are  the  device  of  God,  they 
exjn-ess  what  he  feels,  the  uphraidhigs  of  conscience  are  the 
declarations  of  his  jmnitive  justice,"  p.  S-i.  According  to 
this  passage  the  punishment  due  to  sin  is  inflicted  by  the 
working  «)f  the  laws  of  the  c<Mistitution  of  rational  beings, 
and  it  is  by  the  device  of  God,  that  these  laws  perform 
this  office.  Our  author  will  have  it,  that  God  cherishes  the 
same  K»ve  for  sinners  "  unto  the  end,"  and  that  our  compunc- 
tion is  his  power,  and  our  punishment. 

nLet  us  now  compare  this  statement  with  his  views  of  tlie 
efficacy  ot*  the  atonement.  We  have  seen  that  he  holds 
that  by  the  atonement,  God  saves  men,  though  the  penalty 
of  sin  is  still  due  to  sin.  Sin  deserves  eternal  punishment; 
this  punishment  wrought  out  by  the  working  of  the  laws  of 
the  constitution,  is  remorse  of  conscience;  the  penalty  is  still 
due  even  when  men  are  saved.  Tliat  is,  while  men  are 
saved,  remorse,  the  upbraidings  of  conscience,  according  to 
the  working  of  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  which  is  both 
the  declaration  of  God's  punitive  justice,  and  the  pain  in- 
flicted by  it,  are  deserved.  Is  it  said  that  peace  is  given 
through  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  ?  But  the  punishment 
is  constitutional,  and  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  kindness,  and  love  of  God.  How 
then  can  exemption  from  }»ain  be  enjoyed,  unless  conscious- 
ness of  sin  be  taken  away,  or  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
be  so  changed,  that  this  consciousness  shall  not  be  attended 
with  the  pain  of  remoree.  Unless  some  change  of  this  kind 
be  wrought  i!i  the  natural  attributes  of  the  mind,  so  long  as 
sin  deserving  eternal  pain  is  remembered,  suflering  will  be 
endured. 

We  do  not  deny  that  he  who  made  man  can  take  from 
him  nu^ral  sense,  so  that  he  will  not  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  the  holy  and  profane ;  but  then 
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ho  would  not  be  man.  We  do  liowever  affirm,  that  it 
involves  a  contradictiyn  to  say  that  remorse,  tlio  penalty 
due  to  sin,  is  worked  out  according  to  the  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution, but  that  remorse  may  be  duo  for  sins  committed, 
but  not  worked  out,  even  while  the  laws  of  our  cuiLstitution 
are  unchanged.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  met  I  Will  it  be 
said  that  bv  rcfreneration  the  natural  faculties  arc  taken 
away,  or  are  changed,  or  restrained  in  respect  to  their 
natural  and  inherent  activity  ?  Or  will  it  be  affirmed  that 
the  bliss  of  heaven  is  intermingled  with  "  the  interminable 
monotony  of  pain  ?'' 

Perhaps  it  niay  be  answered  that  by  the  sufterings  of 
Christ,  it  has  become  manifest  that  God  liates  sin;  therefore 
those  who  believe  this  fact  do  not  trouble  themselves  any 
more  about  their  sins,  since  created  beings  cannot  say  that 
G(A  delights  in  wickedness.  This  solution  of  tlie  difficulty 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  embarrassment.  It 
would  imply  that  sin  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  and  that  the 
conscience  is  not  troubled  with  it  beyond  what  created 
beings  say  about  it.  IJut  we  trust  that  wo  one  will  advo- 
cate a  notion  so  absurd. 

"We  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  style 
of  our  author.  l}ut  style,  in  general,  may  bo  considered  a 
matter  c»f  taste,  and  as  taste  follows  fashion  considerably, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  admit  the  propriety  of  a  style  which 
conforms  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  age.  In  this 
rcsj^ect  the  sermon  is  not  faulty,  for  it  coincides  as  much 
with  the  denninds  of  the  age,  as  the  dress  of  the  fashionable 
does  to  the  latest  fashions  imi)orted  from  France.  IIc»wever, 
we  will  make  a  few  suggestions. 

"We  do  not  like  a  style  which  indicates  that  the  author  is 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  a  simple  and  perspicuous  enun- 
ciation of  the  truth,  lest  it  should  ajjpear  tame  or  insipid. 
We  do  not  like  a  style  in  which  a  hyperbole  is  introduced 
in  almost  every  sentence.  We  do  not  like  a  style  in  which 
words  or  phrases  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  sound 
alone.  In  a  word  we  do  not  like,  in  a  sermon,  a  sophomo- 
rical  style. 

We  will  give  a  sentence  which  we  do  not  like. 

"Now,  as  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion,  the  rocks  are 
rent,  and  the  graves  are  opened  by  llim  who  speaketh  as 
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?r  mail  &pake ;   breaking  the  hard  heart,  raising  \ 
I  will,  and  rendiDg  the  veil  of  Jorms  and  ceremon 
1  tlie  tap  to  the  bottom/'  p.  38.                                     ' 
\>  do  not  see  rocks  reat  and  the  graves  opened,  as 
day   of  Christ's   crucifixion.      But  perhaps   tliia  ^ 
tigiirativelvj  referring  to  the  breaking  the  hard  hen 
nif   tlic   dea^l   wiiL      Then  the  graves  are   not  m 
led,  and  the  rocks  are  not  now  rent  as  they  were  at  1 
itix^>n   of  Christ.      Were  it  not  that  it  is   genera 
?rsfood  tliiit  Frof.  Park  still  holds  to  the  power  of  g 
r  choice  in  the  will,  we  shonld  snppc^e  that  in  c 
t  he  U  disposed  to  build  the  faith  he  once  destroys 
with  hij5  known  opinion  respecting  the  power  of  o 
r  choice,  what  meaning  can  we  possibly  give  to  1 
.se^  ^'  raijiin^  the  dead  wilL" 

lere  is  in  our  apprehension  a  more  serions  fanlt  in  \ 
ion,  which   relates  more  to  method  than  etyle.    1 
:\uw^  .-v^sumed  are  given  in  a  dogmatical  form.    It 
rneJ  that  God's  mandates  to  material  and  mental  si 
^e  are  what  we  UTiderstand  by  the  laws  of  nature — tl 
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Art.  V. — Dr.  Donaldson's  Orthodoxy  of  Umikliu*-. 

CiiRisTTAx  OuriU)i>oxY  I  TlccoTicilcd  with  the  Conchisioiifl 
of  Modern  I^ihlical  TiCiirniiig.  A  Tlieological  Essay,  with 
critical  and  controversial  Sui)i)leinents,  by  John  AVilliani 
Donaldson,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oani- 
bridgc.     AVilliains  and  Norgate  :  London,  1^57. 

A  generation  or  two  ago,  it  was  customary  with  tlu)se 
who  denied  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Bible,  and  rejected  its 
teachings,  to  disclaim  the  Christian  name,  and  avi»w  thom- 
flclvcs  to  be  deists  or  infidels.     To  maintain  tliat  men*  <lci-m, 
tlie  narrowest  and  most  unphilosopliical  rationalism,  tlse  de- 
nial of  all  material  and  spiritual  existences,  the  di?ilii':ition 
•of  man  and  the  univeive,  or  other  similar  infidel  and  atheis- 
tic systems, — are  the  doctrines,  or  in  harmony  with  tlie  dnc- 
trines  of  the  sacred  word,  and  entitle  those  who  hoM  them 
to  assume  the  Cliristian  name,  and  denounce  believei-s  in 
the  inspiration  ancl  doctrines  of  thel^ible  as  its  enemies  and 
corrupters,  wouhl  have  been  deemed  by  the  scei»tics  of  the 
last   century  dishonorable.      So  bold  a  violation  of  truth 
would  have  shocked  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  would 
have  damaged  their  cause  by  making  them  the  objects  of 
distrust  and  contempt.    A  great  change,  however,  has  taken 
phicc.     The  most  op-jn  and  rampant  disbelicvei*s  cf  the  in- 
spiration of  tlie  word  of  (tcvI,  and  its  doctrine^,  now  ]»ri»fess 
to  be  discii)les  of  Clirist,  hold  the  office  of  teachoi-s  in  tlie 
church,  and  claim  the  sanction  of  the  v(»lume  which  they 
reject,  f  jr  the  false  systems  which  they  aim  t«>  snl)stit'iie  in 
\X<  {Jace.     The  leading  rationalists,  pantlieists,  and  athei>ts 
ot  the  continent  of  Euroi)e,  who  f.>r  the  last  sixty  yo:ii^  liavo 
cndeavfired  lo  pro]»agate  their  j>eenliar  views,  have  b«Mne 
tlie  Ciiristian  name,  and  hehl  stations  in  the  nnivcrsitio  t»i 
church,  that  require<l  them  to  give  their  public  asrcnt  to  thi. 
Protestant  or  Catholic  cree<l.     It  was  the  necessity  indeeii 
doubtless  of  thus  keeping  up  a  Christian  prote-sion  in  order- 
to  their  enjoying  the  t>ffices,  on  wliich  they  were  dependent 
in  a  degree  for  their  access  to  the  j)ublic,  and  their  liveli- 
hood, that  led  to  this  most  discreditable  course.    A  like 
policy  is  pursued  also  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,. 
VOL.  X. — NO.  ni.  31 
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where  most  of  the  leading  deniere  of  tlie  inspiration  of  tho 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  teaclicrs  of  speculative  systems  that 
are  at  war  with  their  doctrines,  i)rofess  to  he  Christians,  and 
occupy  the  sacred  ortice. 

Dr.  Donaldson  is  of  this  class  ;  an<l  his  aim  in  his  essays  is, 
to  jiiht.ity  this  proce<lure,  hy  maintaining,  that  neither  belief 
in  tliL'  inspiration  of  tho  liible,  nor  in  its  j)rincipal  doctrines, 
is  n(»(*os-^iiry  in  order  to  ''Christian  Orthndoxy."  And  he  is 
not  CMnlfnt  with  simply  stating  his  unbelief,  and  endeavor- 
ing ti)  sustain  it  by  arguments,  but  vaunts  that  he  has  the 
sanctio'i  of  the  whole  learned  world  in  his  j)oeuliar  views, 
assails  the  doctrines  which  he  rejects  as  the  iiginents  of  ig- 
norance and  faiuiticism,  and  attempts  to  overwhelm  those 
who  entertain  them  with  roproaclies  and  obh»quy.  We  do 
nr)t  ri'fvr  to  his  work,  because  we  think  it  likely,  from  any 
geniu-^i  or  learning  it  displays,  to  accomplish  its  object.  It 
will  abridge  its  influence  and  defeat  itself  in  a  measure,  we 
presume,  by  the  audacity  of  its  false  jiretences,  the  extra- 
vagance of  its  errors,  ami  its  rndene?s  and  insolence.  But 
we  m^tlce  it,  becani?e  he  indicates  more  clearly  than  most 
are  willing  to  avow,  a  leading  motive  that  prompts  to  the 
violent  assaults  that  are  now  so  frequent  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  word  ;  because  he  furnishes  an  occasion  for 
answering  some  obji^etion^  to  its  inspiratirm  not  urged  so 
direclly  by  others;  and  linally,  becauKe  lie  demonstrates  the 
error  of  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  "  Christian  Ortho- 
doxy'' by  advancing  a  theological  system  that  is  a  total 
negation  of  Christianity. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  may  be  seen 
from  the  fallowing  passages : — 

"A  little  consideration  will  convinee  us  that  all  the  dit)ieultie9 
l)y  whieh  the  defence  of  Christianity  lias  been  ini])eded,  have 
arisen  from  tho  niaintc^nance  by  our  teaehers  and  advocates  of 
two  specific  o])inions;  (1)  that  every  statemeut  in  the  Scrijitures 
is  inspired  aiul  inflillibly  true ;  and  (2)  that  Christianity  has  made 
itsi'lf  responsible,  not  only  for  the  truth  of  Judaism,  to  which 
we  attribute  an  authority  scareely  less  divine  than  that  of  Chris- 
tianity  itself,  but  also  for  a  belief  in  good  and  bad  angels,  which 
is  clearly  traceable  to  a  human  origin.  learning  afid  science 
repudiate  these  dogmas :  there  is  no  leading  man  in  any  sect 
who  will  attemjtt  to  defend  them  on  scientific  principles,  aod 
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the  pleas  by  which  they  are  generally  supported  are  so  irra- 
tional that  we  can  hardly  resist  the  occasional  suspicion  that 
they  are  brought  forward  with  a  secret  conviction  of  their 
worthlessncss,  and  with  the  dishonest  intention  of  deluding  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  int<.»  a  belief  that  they  may  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  priestly  conscience  keeper. 

"  What  can  be  more  destructive  than  such  a  conservation  as 
this  ?  What  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  say  that  all  ( -hris- 
tianity  depends  upon  dogmas,  theories,  or  assum]>tionj»,  call 
them  what  you  will,  for  which  no  man  can  be  found  to  put 
forward  an  honest  argument  ?  .  .  .  .  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  dogmas  are  quite  unconnected  with  the  trutlis  of  ruv ela- 
tion, and  quite  untenable  on  theological  grounds,  wliat  shall  we 
say  of  those  whose  faith  is  dependent  on  their  maintenance  ? 
Do  they  deserve  to  be  called  the  advocates  of  Christianity  ? 
Are  they  even  worthy  of  b(*ing  tenncil  the  frionds  of  rolii^ious 
faith?''— Pp.  123,  124. 

"The  hyi)othesis  of  an  infallible  litoratiire,  which  has  assumed 
the  form  of  the  most  ilograding  idolatry  that  evor  enslaved  the 
reasonable  soul  of  man,  lias  in  our  days  reached  the  erilic-il 
period  in  its  development.  Devised  by  the  religion  <th  rxtra^  as 
a  substitute  and  counterpoise  to  its  other  resources,  the  dogma 
of  .^n  infallible  chureli,  Dibliolatry  is  now  rejected  by  all  intel- 
ligent and  well  informed  men,  antl  is  maintained,  with  various 
modilications,  by  those?  only  who  prove,  by  the  n-eklessness  oi 
their  arguments,  and  by  their  pei*sonnl  violence,  tliat  they  are 
the  advocates  of  a  desj)erate  cause." — P.  153. 

"With  all  the  facts  before  us,  we  must  be  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  if  we  cannot  see  that  we  have  arrive«l  at  a  critical 
period,  when  it  is  imj»eratively  demanded  of  all  who  claim  to  be 
lovers  of  intellectual  and  religious  freedom — nay,  of  all  who  eall 
themselves  edueate<l  nuMi  and  Protestants — that  they  should  by 
one  combined  effort  terminate,  for  ever,  the  tyranny  of  that  loud- 
voiced  ignorance  whieh  has  staketl  the  existence  of  revelation 
on  the  hypothesis  of  an  infallible  literature.  We  have  snen  that 
this  assumption  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  fiets  of  the  ease.  AV%' 
know  that  it  is  supported,  not  by  honest  arguments,  but  by  the 
most  contemptible  falsehood^,  eombined  with  the  most  malig- 
nant persecution,  of  those  who  .issert  either  tlie  contrary  prn|K>- 
flition,  or  the  right  and  duty  of  examining  its  truth.  If  the  pro- 
position were  true,  it  would  be  eondenmed  suffu'iently  by  the 
itpirit  which  it  has  evoked,  and  tlie  immorality  whirh  it  has  oc- 
caflioDcd.     But  it  is  so  palpably  false,  that  candid   men.^  evetv 
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when  llicy  come  to  llu»  inquiry  with  an  antecedent  prejudice^ 
and  an  earnest  wis!)  to  find  it  true,  are  invariably  led  to  an  op- 
poHite  conclusion.  What  Voltaire  an<l  D'Aleinbert  cxhortod 
one  another  to  do  with  refiTenoe  to  that  mother  of  su]>or8tition 
and  immorality,  tlu*  dogma  of  an  infallible  church,  all  educated 
men  who  are  anxious  for  the  development  of  religion  and 
C-hrislinn  ethics,  must  endeavor  to  eflVct,  in  rejrard  to  the  other 
rrroundwork  of  the  rehirit»n  afuj'tra^  the  assumption  of  an  infal- 
lible literature.  F<»r  this  cumbrous  idol  to  which  human  truth 
and  human  love  ar(»  every  day  otfered  up  in  sacrifice,  there  is 
only  one  duty  to  be  performed — to  crusli  this  perniirious  fallacy, 
or  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  and  consii2;n  it  to  everlasting 
oblivion.  And  this  can  only  be  e fleeted  by  a  sudden  and  unani- 
mous effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  wisdom  to  nee 
the  truth,  and  the  manliness  to  assert  it."*— !*]>.  180,  187. 

These  lofty  pretensions  to  an  infallibility,  wbicli  be  de- 
nies to  the  wonl  of  (tikI  :  this  insolent  and  ferocious 
denunciation  and  abuse  of  tboso  who  dissent  from  his 
unscriptural  notions,  rci^jjn  through  a  lar*^c  part  of  his 
volume,  and  are  the  instruments  on  which  he  relies  for 
the  acconipliMmuiit  of  liis  object.  The  share  that  is 
cniployeil  in  a  direct  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects be  atfects  to  treat,  is  very  small.  His  tactics  are 
those  of  coniident  iissumptitMi  and  asseilion,  vociferous 
boasts  of  the  unausweraldene^s  t^f  his  i»rt>ofs,  and  arrogant 
and  scurrilous  denunciations  <if  tliose  whose  faith  lie  re- 
jects. There  are  no  original  views  in  his  work,  with  the 
exception  of  extravagances  that  arc  discreditable  to  his 
judgment;  there  are  no  fresh  and  searching  discussions  of 
principles  or  evidences.  His  essays  and  appendices  are 
plainly  only  a  statement  and  atlirmation  of  ophiions,  in 
place  of  a  demonstration  of  tlieni.  He  gives  no  reason  at 
length  for  a  large  share  of  the  pi)sitii>ns  which  he  advances, 
but  taking  it  as  denir)nstrated  that  tlie  conjectures,  hypothe- 
ses, and  assuini)tions  of  those  (Torman  rationalists  are  true, 
who  deny  the  iiispirati<m  of  the  sacred  volnnie  and  reject 
tlie  authenticity  of  many  of  its  books,  he  contents  himself 
with  asserting  the  conclusions  wliich  they  maintain  as  facts 
that  are  ascertained  and  established  by  science.  Thus  he  re- 
presents it  as  a  point  so  fully  demonstrated  by  unanswerable 
proof,  that  tlie  Pentateuch,  instead  of  having  been  written  by 
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Moses,  with  the  exception  of  Douteronoiny  and  a  part  of  Exo- 
duj!,  is  a  compilation  of  a  date  .subsequent  to  the  Babylonian 
exile,  that  no  scholar  will  now  venture  to  question  it.  He 
asserts  with  equal  assurance  that  the  priesthood  and  sacri- 
ficial rites,  instituted  at  Sinai  and  detailed  in  Leviticus, 
were  unauthorized  fabrications  of  a  later  age.  The  later 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  lu*  treats  in  like  jnanner,  as  the  work 
of  a  pseud'vseer  :  and  Daniel  as  a  forgery  of  some  unknown 
hand  in  the  second  century  before  Christ — and  so  througli- 
ont.  lie  throws  no  fresh  light  on  the  subject  he  treats;  he 
offers  nothing  that  yields  additional  support  to  his  specula- 
tions. His  volume  is  accordingly  without  importance,  in  a 
critical  and  argumentiUive  relatit)n.  It  reveals,  howevei', 
very  clearly  a  ground,  which  it  is  well  should  be  under- 
stood, of  the  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  word, 
that  though  common,  we  doubt  not,  to  many  othei-s,  is  not 
always  so  freely  disclosed. 

I.  The  reasons  usually  assigned  for  rejecting  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  are,  either  that  such  a  transfusion  of 
thouglits  and  language  into  the  minds  of  men  as  it  would 
involve,  is  impossible;  or  else  that  there  ar(»  such  inconsis- 
tencies and  errors  in  tlu-ir  statements,  a^  show  that  they  can- 
n(»t  have  proceeded  tVom  Cfod.  T)r.  l)onaldson,  however, 
while  he  alludes  to  those  objections,  indicates  very  freely 
that  the  main  reason  of  his  denying  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  records  is,  the  natm-e  of  the  revelations  which  thry 
profess  to  contain,  nr  the  ductrine-*  rLsp»'cting  Gotl  antl 
man,  angels,  and  the  W'»rk  of  ri'doinptiiju,  wliidi  thi^y 
teach.  He  does  not,  like'  many  ni  the  raiionali>tic  thoo- 
lo^'ians  of  Germany,  (Jreat  Ih-itain,  and  tliis  country,  attempt 
to  make  out,  that  properly  interprcttd,  tlu-v  do  ni»t  teach  the 
doctrines  which  he  reji'cts  ;  but  he  bi»ltily  arraigns  tlu-m  at 
die  bar  of  his  jutlgment,  and  i>ron<)uneos  many  of  their 
statements  and  representations  false,  and  therefore  unin- 
spircil,  because  they  contravene  his  nnti«»ns  formed  by  in- 
dependent speculation,  of  Cfo<l,  man,  and  the  work  of  salva- 
tion. This  is  seen  very  clearly  in  the  jiassages  wo  have 
alreadv  quoted.  The  chi«»f  point  which  he  a-^sorts  and 
endeavors  to  establish  in  them  is,  the  '*/<////J///V//'  of  the 
sacred  "  literature."  If  he  can  only  divest  the  Scrij>tures  of 
their  character  and  authority  as  a  revelation  from  God  ;  if 


\A\\  rsiducis  tliem  to  ibe  raiik  of  mere  limcau  recoil 
iirLences,  opinions,  and  do|^mas,  ho  can  tLen  ficG€j)4 
ct  their  teacbuigej  like  tlio^e  of  any  oUier  human  wc 
)nliug  to  liis  preconceived  vicwt;  on  the  Huliji^ebi 
ch  they  treat.  And  he  iadicatca  thm  m  other  pi 
the  following:— 


^4 


That  there  are  iuoo^sistencies  in  the  vpmwiS  owf 

r*  of  tlve  apostles  respecting  angelic  und  dc^^ib  in  osA^ 
',  and  they  had,  no  doubt,  very  liltk  idea  of  the  um  vA 
lid  be  made  of  their  concessions  to  tM  ^^^mknt  phras^ 
they  did  not  pretend  to  infallibility  ;  nnd  if  tbey  could  s 
tiie  manner  in  which  they  are  hi  vested  with  suptrbui 
ibutes,  tbey  would  exekim  to  tlieir  modem  worahippen 
r  did  to  the  poor  mistaken  bt^atheng  of  Ly^tra,  ^Sirs,  wb] 
the&o  things  ?  We  are  men  ot*  like  pajfisions  with  you** 
39.      '  '    M 

le  here  aaaumes  that  their  ''pbrty^eologyj"  tJikeo  in 
Dt  grammatical  aetise,  daos  not  express  the  tmtli.  J 
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because  of  the  nature  of  the  propositions  or  doctrines  wliicli, 
taken  in  its  proper  metiuing,  it  expresses;  and  represents, 
that  inaccurate  phraseolotry  was  used  hy  Christ,  in  accom- 
modation to  the  fake  ''preconceptions  of  his  liearers."  He 
denies  the  inspiration  and  truth  of  the  niirratives  to  which 
he  refers,  therefore,  because  of  the  doctrines,  which  inter- 
preted by  the  usual  hiws  of  langua{j:e,  they  express.  And 
go  in  many  other  passages.  And  lierc  lies  the  real  ground, 
we  doubt  not,  of  Dr.  D.V  violent  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  because  of  the  reve- 
lations which  they  make,  and  the  trutlis  they  proclaim 
respecting  (lod,  man,  the  universe,  and  the  M'ork  of  re- 
demption, that  he  rejects  them  ;  and  not  because  of  any  real 
or  supposed  erroi's  or  inconsistencies  in  their  record  of  dis- 
courses or  of  facts.  Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  him,  but  is  cf>m- 
mon  to  the  assailants  <^enerallv  of  the  divine  ori;i:in  and 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Their  desire  to  get  rid  of  its  inspi- 
ration, is  the  result  of  their  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Jehovah 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  tlic  government  whic!»  it  represents 
him  as  exercising  over  man,  and  the  purposes  he  reveals  in  it 
respecting  the  retributions  of  a  future  life  ;  and  x\\\<  fact  it  is 
important  to  undei-stand ;  as  it  shows  that  tlieir  hostility  to 
the  Bible  is  not  to  be  overcome  or  S(»frened  by  any  demon- 
stration, however  perfect,  that  those  objections  to  its  inspira- 
tion are  invalid,  that  are  founded  on  diversities  in  its  nar- 
ratives, erroi-s  in  numbers,  or  other  similar  grounds.  As 
their  aversion  to  it  springs  from  the  doctrines  whicli  it 
teaches,  it  will  ni»t  reconcile  them  to  those  doctrines,  to 
prove  that  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  is  unex- 
ceptionable; that  iliey  are  suitably  enshrir^ed  in  the  casket 
in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  us. 

To  reject,  however,  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
does  not  free  them  from  the  obligatit>n  to  receive  its  doc- 
trines, if,  like  Dr.  Donaldson,  they  still  maintain,  tii:it  it  is 
the  vehicle  of  a  revelation  from  (iod.  The  object  of  denying 
its  inspiration  is,  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  not 
any  certainty  that  that  which,  taken  in  its  grammatical 
sense,  it  expresses,  is  true,  and  a  revelation  from  God.  But 
if  there  is  nt)  certainty  that  that  which  its  language  expresses 
is  a  revelation  from  God,  then  there  cannot  be  any  certainty 
that  it  contains  a  revelation  from  him ;  inasmuch  as  there  is 
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no  medium  in  it,  cxeept  its  language,  through  which  a  re- 
vchition  can  ho  ina<le.  lliis  consideration  Dr.  Donaldson 
unfortunately  overlooked.  Ife  jsupposes  tliat  the  contents  of 
a  book  may  he  an  in>i>in'.d  revelation,  not  only  without  any 
inspiration  «»f  the  langua^^'O  in  whieh  it  is  expressed,  but 
notwithstanding  tliat  language  is  incorreet  and  erroneous: 
that  is,  expresses  thoughts  and  asserts  facta  that  are  different 
from  thn.se  which  it  reveals.     Thus  he  says: — 

''Now  any  «>nL'  who  in^juiivs  into  the  signiticatiuii  with  which 
this  L'pitlu'l  (iii^pirfd)  is  npj»!i«*d  to  iIh*  Srripturus  must  see 
at  oncf  that  il  refers  to  the  subjcrt  nialtt-r,  and  not  ti>  the  mode 
of  composition.  Wo  might  spciik  of  a  writer  as  influenced  by 
tlie  Spirit  of<Jod,  just  as  \\v  rca«l  tliat  holy  men  of  God  spoke  as 
they  were  moved  hy  the  h«»ly  Ghost.  Hut  a  writimj  cannot  be 
60  descrihetl,  except  with  n?ference  to  its  rofifcfid*.  To  say  in 
any  iulelligihle  sense  of  the  term,  that  the  Seripture  is  inspired, 
is  the  same  a-*  saying  that  il  is  llie  word  of  God  ;  )tof  that  it  Uf 
in  a  material  and  carnal  manner  a  colhrtton  oftrorda^  syUahte^^ 
or  IdUrs  of  (ft  rate  on  gin  ;  hut  thnt  it  hichtiks  or  contains  t/ie 
nuhstant't'  of  the  trw  nrthition  nf  t/intit  triU  ;  that  it  is  a  prth 
jK'ri*/  atff/tvnfictitcd  rtron!  of  his  holy  oonmiuniraf  ion  ;  that  it  is 
a  manoriiii^  trhcrein  his  dulftratio^s  rcsjiccfiny  himself  are  ex- 
phiiitid  timf  jirtstrrixL  The  sej>arate  hooks,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, an. I  even  the  older  works  from  wliich  they  were  trans- 
late«l,  ahri<lged,  or  compiled,  were  written  hy  men,  and  betray 
tlie  human  ingredients  of  error;  they  contain  much  that  is  not 
connected  Aviili  tlu'  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  not  a  little  that 
is  alien  from  the  S])irit  of  liis  religion.  Ihit  if  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  fdlilflc  materials^  tue  iuvink  jumu  runs  through  thtt 
pages,  as  the  limpid  stream  winds  its  way  througli  tangled 
bushes,  8wami)y  meadows,  verdant  groves,  blooming  orchards, 
flourislung  corn-ilelds,  and  desert  licaths,  until  it  mingles  with 
the  boundless  ocean,  wi;  may  truly  say,  the  Holy  Scrijitures  are 
^fo*v«ufl'rci, — that  is  inspired  or  divinely  animated." — Pp.  172, 173. 

He  thns,  in  eflect,  takes  back  the  ver}'  doctrine  which  it 

'■  Ms  object  to  establish,  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 

k  a  reliable  vehicle  of  a  revclati(»n  from  God.     For 

6  IS  no  other  vehicle  of  it, — if  their  language  is  not 

dinm  of  a  revelation — no  revelation  can  be  contained 

'^    If  their  language  is  "  incoiTCct  and  erroneous," 

'jed  in  expressing  ''human  ingredients  of  error," 
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then,  as  it  eanuot  be  the  medium  of  conveying  any  other 
thoughts  or  facts  than  ns  language  it  expresses,  it  cannot  be 
the  means  of  a  truthful  rcvehition.    The  revehxtion  made 
through  it  must  nccesparily  he  marked  by  all  the  defects 
and  errors  which  belong  to  the  ideas  which  it  expresses ; 
and  the  idens  it  expresses,  must  inevitably  be  marked  with 
all  the  inaccuracies  and  erro!*s  that  belong  to  the  terms  and 
fonns  of  expression  in  which  they  are   conveyed.      It  is 
thus  wliolly  mistaken  and  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  any  more  reliable  and 
accurate  than  the  language  is  in  which  they  are  embodied. 
If  the  si5:ns  of  the  th(»udits  and  facts  are  inaccurate  and 
deceptive,  what  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  tlioughts 
and  facts  which  they  signify  must  be  equally  so  ?     Dr.  Do- 
naldson^s  zealous  attempt  to  divest  the  language  of  the 
Bible  of  its  truth  and  authority,  is  thus  nothing  else  than 
an  endeavor,  in  an  equal  measure,  to  divest  the  thoughts 
which  they  signify  of  their  ti-uth  and  authority.     How  is 
he  to  determine  what  the  supposed  revelation  is,  if  it  is  not 
settled  by  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  does 
not  consist  of  that'  identical  series  of  thouglit.^  and  facts 
which  that  language,  according  to  its  established  usage, 
expresses?  The  question  whether  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  a  true  representation  and  exponent  of  the  revelations 
which  it  is  meant  to  convey,  is  tlius  nothing  else  than  the 
question,  whether  any  true  and  determinable  revelation  is 
made  in  it  or  not.     There  is  no  consistent  medium  between 
denying  that  we  have  a  true  an<l  determinable  revelation 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  admitting  that  it  is  identically  that 
wliicli    its  language,  taken  in  its  grammatical  sense,  ex- 
presses ;  and  thence  that  its  language  is  an  ai>propriate  ve- 
liicle  of  that  revelation.      Had  Dr.  Donaldson,  instead  of 
occupying  himself  in  noisy  vaunts  of  the  superior  learning 
and  science  of  himself  and  his  party,  looked  carefully  into 
the  principles  on  which  he  pr«>ceoils  in  his  theories,  he  might 
have  seen  reasons  for  a  humbler  estimate  of  himself,  and 
escaped  the  discredit  of  thus  undermining  the  lotYy  fabric 
whicli  he  regards  himself  as  having  placed  on  an  immovable 
fonndation. 

IL  He  attempts  to  set  a-ide  the  argument  for  the- inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  from  their  own  statements,  on  the 
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pretext  that  the  teMirnony  of  the  writers  themselves  to  their 
iiiS|>iratioii  is  no  proper  proof  of  it;  and  tliat  to  allege  it  aa 
evidence,  is  to  ar'^iio  in  n  circle,  hy  fii*st  assuming  that  they 
speak  the  trutli  because  thev  were  inspired  ;  and  then  infer- 
ring that  tliey  were  inspired,  because  they  affirm  it.  lie 
liolds,  therefore,  that  their  testimony  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  rational  {ground  f(*r  regarding  them  as  having  spoken 
and  written  bv  the  insi)irati<Mi  of  tlie  Spirit,  pp.  153,  315, 
316. 

But  this  is  wholly  mistaken  and  absurd.  It  implies  tliat 
God  could  not  make  the  prophets  and  apostles,  tlirough 
whom  he  made  revelations,  the  instrumentii  or  means  of 
any  credible  and  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
revelations  tliey  received  were  comnmnicated  by  him,  and 
were  spoken  and  written  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit. 
If,  as  Dr.  1).  asserts,  they  are  not  competent  and  reliable 
witnesses,  how  could  he  make  them  the  medium  of  a  credi- 
ble ancl  convincing  testimony  as  to  tlie  origin  of  their  ine»- 
sages?  Ihit  the  notion  that  he  Ci>uld  not  make  them  tlie 
medium  of  a  fit  and  authoritative  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
they  drew  their  mes^^ges  from  him — not  from  any  other 
source — and  spoke  and  wrote  them  by  the  promptings  of 
his  Spirit,  is  groundless,  and  bespeaks  a  total  inconsideration 
of  what  must  l)e  the  natural  aiul  necessary^orms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  revelation  from  Cu»d,  as  moral  governor,  to  men 
as  the  subjects  of  his  rule.  As  a  revelation  is  an  authori- 
tative communication  from  God  to  men  as  their  ruler,  de- 
manding their  faith  and  obedience,  it  must,  iu  order 
reasonably  to  command  that  faith  and  submission,  bo  ac- 
companied by  dear  and  indubitable  proofs  that  it  came 
from  him,  and  is  precisely  what  the  prophet,  throngU 
whom  it  is  made,  represents  it.  That  is  indispensable  to 
God's  rights  and  authority.  How  is  it  to  be  known  that  it 
is  he  that  speaks  through  the  prophet,  if  there  is  no  declarar 
tion  to  that  effect  I  How  are  men  to  be  placed  under  obli- 
gation  to  receive  it  as  from  him,  if  no  proofs  are  given  that 
he  is  itiuuthMff  ^V\^re  not  Uud  to  give  direct  and  clear 
proafs  that  it  Li  from  him,  he  would  not  act  in  his  own 
K  [id  would  negleet  to  protect  his  rights 
ould  leave  mBO  in  uii certainty  but  thftt 
human  fabrication,  instead  of 
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receiving  it  as  a  divine  message.  But  such  a  procedure  is 
unsuitable  to  his  perfections  and  station.  His  rectitude,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  goodness  require  that  he  should  cause  it  to 
appear  that  lie  is  the  author  of  the  revelations  which  he 
makes,  and  that  they  are  precisely  what  those,  through 
whom  he  makes  them,  declare  them  to  be.  That  a  human 
ruler  is  necessitated  by  the  proprieties  of  his  office  and  the 
ends  at  which  he  aims,  to  make  it  known  that  the  laws 
which  he  enacts  emanate  from  him,  every  one  sees.  Not  to 
do  it,  would  be  to  divest  his  laws  of  autliority,  and  to  cease 
to  act  as  a  legislator,  by  the  assertion  and  enforcement  of 
his  rights.  How  much  more  docs  it  become  tlie  Ruler  of 
the  univei-so  to  appear  as  the  author  of  his  authoritative 
communications  to  men,  and  show  by  ample  evidence  that 
they  are  what  his  messengers  declare  them  to  be  ? 

In  like  manner,  when  men,  whether  rulers  or  in  private 
station«i,  send  legates  or  agents  to  make  communications  to 
others  and  triuisact  business  on  their  behalf,  the  rights  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  sent,  and  the  ends  aimed  at  in 
sending  them,  render  it  necessary  that  those  agents  should 
announce  themselves  in  the  special  character  which  they 
are  commissioned  to  fill,  and  present  the  proposals  they 
have  to  make  and  the  messages  they  have  to  deliver,  as  re- 
ceived from  those  on  whose  behalf  they  act.  Not  to  appear 
in  the  precise  sphere  they  are  appointed  to  fill ;  not  to 
announce  the  authority  on  which  they  are  commissioned  to 
act ;  instead  of  that,  to  assume  another  office,  or  to  act 
simply  in  their  own  name, — wore  treachery,  both  to  their 
employers,  and  to  those  whom  they  address.  How  much 
mure  essential  is  it  to  the  rights  of  GcJd,  that  the  ambassa- 
dors whom  he  sends  to  men  should  appear  in  the  ])recise 
relations  to  him,  in  wlncli  he  calls  them  to  act,  and 
present  the  messages  with  which  they  are  charged  as 
derived  directly  from  him  ? 

What  ft>rni,  then,  should  a  message  from  God  bear,  and 
with  what  attestations  shouhl  it  be  aecompauioJ,  that  it 
may  be  clear  that  it  proceeds  from  him,  and  is  what  his 
messenger  declares  it  to  be  ? 

1.  It  must  have  the  form  of  a  direct  communication  from 
him,  and  be  presented  by  the  prophet  as  such. 

S.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  decisive  tokens,  each  as 
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3  or  miracles,  tliat  it  proceeds  fruiii  liim,  or  ihni 
^iiet  who  speaks  or  writen  it,  k  hia  meseetiger, 
ks  what  h&  iuipartd  and  com  man  da 

Tliti  affirm  at  ioti  of  tho  prophci  tli  rough  ulM^m 
e  that  it  is  received  from  God*  und  ^j token  and  wri 
er  the  his  pi  ration  of  his  Spirit^  is  a  ttatnnU  and 
J  appropriate  proof  of  its  diviti©  origin,  St  id 
iptiou  of  it  to  God,  and  mich  an  attifstation  that  it  t 
:en  and  written  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  in  emineiill; 
to  God ;  ag  it  is  a  verification  of  its  character  from  th 
lest  lull  nan  tcstinionir,  and  pruci  tides  in  the  moat  dw 
manner  the  pretext  by  others  tliat  it  ia  the  tn^t%  ircir] 
nan,  and  is  impntcid  to  God  only  from  deVtidimi 
)cris3*. 

The  testimony  of  inspired  messengers  not  only  to 
iration  of  the  revelations  mado  through  them,  btil 
messages  also  of  the  other  prophets  nnd  of  the  ^acf# 
ings  generally, 
lese  are  natural,  appropriate,  and  con  rind  ng  to] 


rorJ 

I 

tcf« 
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delivering  it,  to  he  his  mere  messenger,  and  to  testily  that 
it  is  in  matter  and  form  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit.  For 
without  such  a  testimony  from  the  messenger,  neither  God's 
rchitions  to  tlic  message,  nor  the  office  of  the  prophet  as  his 
instrument,  could  be  truly  seen.  Tlie  pretence  accordingly, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  to  their  inspiration 
is  no  proof  of  its  truth,  is  equivalent  to  the  pretext,  that  the 
testimony  of  pei*s(»ns  in  relation  to  God  and  man,  wliich 
makes  it  certain  from  its  necessity  to  liis  rights,  and  their 
well-being,  that  he  will  cause  them  to  speak  the  truth,  is 
still  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  which  they 
atfirin  !  It  U  to  ofl'er  therefore  a  direct  contradiction  botli 
to  his  infinite  perfections,  and  our  reason.  There  is  not,  in 
fact,  any  other  in  the  whole  circle  of  conditions  men  ever 
occupy,  in  which  their  testimony  may  so  justly  be  held  to 
be  the  testimony  of  Goil,  as  thatof  a  prophet  who,  in  deliver- 
ing a  message  received  from  Jehovah,  solemnly  attests  it 
an  a  revelation  from  him,  and  declares  it  to  be  spoken  and 
written  by  the  insj>iration  of  his  Spirit.  To  object,  as  Dr. 
Donaldson  does,  that  the  sacred  writers  may  have  been 
deceived  in  the  persuasion  that  they  were  inspired,  is  irra- 
tional and  self  c(»ntradictious  ;  {is  it  implies  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  transfusion  of  thought  into  their  minds  by 
the  Spirit,  by  which  they  could  certainly  know  that  it  came 
from  God,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  their  own  minds. 
Bnt  that  is  to  impeach  both  (jod  and  them.  For  it  in  effect 
represents  that  God  made  his  revelations  to  the  prophets  in 
gnch  a  way,  that  there  was  no  certain  evidence  that  they 
came  from  him.  Iiut  that  is  to  contradict  the  fact ;  for  all 
the  revelations  he  has  made,  were  attended  by  the  most 
clear  and  emphatic  signals  of  his  presence  and  agency ; 
such  as  those  to  Adam  and  Noah,  to  Abraham  and  Moses, 
to  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  to  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,  and 
all  the  aiici«»nt  i)rophcts ;  to  the  apostles  during  Christ's 
ministry  ;  in  his  intercourse  with  them  betwixt  his  resurrec- 
tion ami  his  final  ascension ;  in  the  visions  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John,  beheld  ;  and  in  all  the  miraculous  operations  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  also  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  it 
implies  that  he  took  no  effective  measures  to  render  it  cer- 
tain to  the  prophets  and  apostles  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  revelations  made  to  them,  and  thence  that  ho  left  them. 
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and  those  wliom  they  addressed,  without  any  certainty  that 
they  were  under  ohlij^ration  to  receive  those  supposed  reve- 
lations as  from  him,  or  tliat  tliey  liave  any  time  and  author- 
itative knowlo<lgc  of  his  will. 

l»iit  that  a;j:ain  is  to  impeach  their  veracity  in  tcstifymg 
that  the  mespa^os  thoy  delivered  and  recorded,  were  from 
God.  It  is  to  divest  Dr.  DonaUUim  al^o  of  all  the  certainty 
he  pn»fesscs  to  fool,  that  revelations  are  coniaincd  in  the 
sacred  volume.  If  there  is  nothinjr  in  the  nature  of  inspi- 
ration hy  which  those  wlio  were  the  subjects  of  it  could 
infallihly  know  tljat  they  were  ins[)ired;  if  there  were  no 
criteria  hy  which  the  prophets  could  certainly  know  whether 
that  wliich  they  uttered  and  wrote  was  inbreathed  into  them 
by  (jjd  or  not,  how  is  Dr.  Donaldson  to  know,  with  the 
assurance  he  profopses  to  feel,  that  tiio  l>ible '•includes  or 
contains  tlie  substance  of  the  true  revelation  of  G.»d's  will ;" 
that  the  decaloicue,  Deutoronomy,  or  anythinfir  in  the  gospels 
or  e])istlos,  is  indubitably  a  communication  from  him?  He 
canni»t.  J  lis  objection  as  effectually  subverts  his  own  faith 
tiiat  the  substance  of  a  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  it  does  theii-s  whom  he  so  zealously  a«sails.  He 
thus  shows  again  that  he  is  umiware  of  the  import  of  his 
own  principle-^,  as  well  as  j>roloundly  ignorant  of  the  per- 
fections ami  ways  of  the  Inlinite  Doing,  whoso  word  he 
so  haughtily  reject h,  anil  is  i?o  eager  to  divest  of  its 
authority. 

Dr.  Donaldson  maintains  also  that  the  apostle's  dcclarar 
tion  (2  Tim.  iii.  10),  that  *' Kvery  Scripture  is  inspired  of 
God,  and  is  prolitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  and  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness/'  is  no  j»roof  that  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  writings,  to  which  the  apostle  refers,  were  inspire<I. 
He  holds,  indeed,  that  tfsvTvsw'rroi:,  inspired  of  God,  is  an  epi- 
thet descriptive  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  not  a  part 
of  the  predicate.  If  it  were  so,  however,  it  would  not  sus- 
tain his  representation.  Jl'tda  7  pa;j)i  is  used  undoubtedly  in  the 
sense  of  Ta  i/pJc  ^'pVl^a'^j  the  sacred  writings  of  the  preced- 
ing verse ;  and  denotes  every  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews.  If  then 
<?ioTviu^ro^ — inspired  of  (iod — were  an  epithet  descriptive  of 
'*  every  Scrii)ture,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  proposition 
were,  as  Dr.  D.  asserts,  ''  Every  Scripture  being  inqnredj 
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or  that  is  inspired^  is  also  profitable  for  doctrine ;"  as  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  included  under 
the  term  "  every  Scripture,'*  and  would  thence  be  exhibited 
by  the  epithet  ^corvsutfTof,  as  inspired  of  God,  the  universal  in- 
spiration of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  as  fully  affirmed,  as 
though  ^£oflrveu(rrog  was  the  predicate  instead  of  the  nominative 
of  tlio  proposition.  ©eo-rvcuCToj  is  a:^  absolutely  a  characteristic 
of  ra^a  y^aq>ri  in  the  onc  case,  as  it  is  in  the  other.  13ut  ^e&ffveutfrof, 
instead  of  belonging  to  the  nominative,  is  undoubtedly  of 
the  predicate  of  the  proposition.  There  is  no  other  con- 
struction that  is  consistent  with  the  language  or  the  laws  of 

thought.  In  the  proposition  ^««ra  y^a^pr,  ^sirvs^ffrog  xou  d:qiL 
Xjjxoff  crpoj  dtSa(f7ca\iav^  x.  r.  X,,  fVriv  is  to  be  supplied  ;  and  it 
must  be  inserted  so  as  to  place  t^socvittfco^  in  the  predicate ; 
or  the  expression  will  not  be  grammatically  correct,  and 
will  not  admit  of  a  translation  that  is  in  harmony  with 
our  laws  of  thought.  Tlius,  if  &z'.r:\B'.CTLg  is  joined  as  a  mere 
epitliet  to  the  nominative  ''every  Scripture,"  and  itrnv  is 
joined  to  xai,  then  the  rendering  mu.^t  be  as  Dr.  D.  ex- 
presses it — "  Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  pro- 
titable.  For  to  translate  it,  '*  Every  Scripture  inspired  of 
God  ajid  is  profitable,"  rendering  xal  by  and,  makes 
the  proposition  imperfect.  To  rentier  xaU  however,  by  also^  as 
is  done  by  Dr.  D.,  is  not  to  translate  it,  but  to  substitute  for 
it  a  word  that  is  of  a  wlioUy  dissimilar  meaning,  and  that 
makes  nonsense  of  the  proposition.  For  also  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  and^  but  signitlos  likewise^  iti  like  manner^  in 
the  same  way.  But  to  say,  every  Scripture  insjiired  of 
God  is  in  like  manner  profitable,  is  inaccurate  and  solecistical, 
inasmuch  as  it  ailirms  a  resemblance  in  kind  or  manner 
between  inspiration  and  profitablcnessjwliere  no  resemblance 
M'hatever  exists.  For  the  inspiration  of  Scrii)lure  was  the 
inbreathing  by  (Jod  of  the  thoughts  which  it  expresses,  int«» 
the  mind  of  tlie  proi)lict  who  commitled  it  to  writing;  but 
its  profitableness  or  usefulness  for  teaching,  rebuking,  and 
correcting,  instead  of  an  act  of  (Jod, — is  a  quality  or  adap- 
tedness  that  belongs  to  those  thoughts  in  rehition  to  the 
persons  to  whom  tliey  are  communicated  by  the  prophet. 
To  aflirra,  therefore,  that  one  of  those  predicates  belongs 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other,  is  to  utter  what,  from 
the  nature  of  the  predicateR,  cannot  be  true.     There  is 
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no  resomWanco  wliatovor  liotwecn  tlic  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, consi(lore<l  as  tlic  act  of  tlie  Spirit,  and  the  adaptcdness 
of  that  Scripture  to  in»triietion.  K«ci,  accordingly,  is  not 
used  as  a  si;^n  of  rosiMuhlauce :  it  never  has  such  a  signi- 
fication ;  hilt  is  oniph\vo(I  a-  a  mere  copnhilive.  It  mnst  be 
rendered,  aeeordinirly,  hy  and;  and  tlionco  demonstrably 
— jis  it  jdins  titixttLCf  to  fisi^uve-Tei — tlio  latter  as  well  as 
m^tX{f<§i  iK'lDiiijrs  t'>  tlie  prodi('ate  of  the  proposition.  For  to 
render  tlic  expres-Ion  :  every  Scripture  inspired  of  God,  and 
is  prolitable,  is  tv>  inalce  the  sonterure  imperfect  and  ungrara- 
matical.  An<l  tliat  iin]ieriection  can  only  be  removed,  by 
translating  it:  every  Scripture  is  in^jMred  of  God,  «n//  is 
protitablc  tor  docfririe;  which  gives  every  term  its  natural 
meanini^,  and  renders  tlie  thouirht  and  tlic  expression  of  it 
perfect.  Dr.  Donalds. »n's  attoMij^t  to  evade  the  testimony 
of  this  passap:o  to  the  iTW]M*ra!i"n  <»f  tlie  whole  of  the  writings 
of  the  ()M  Testa:r.ent,  is  thus  un^uceessfuh  His  utter  failure 
in  minute  and  accurate  l<r.«»\v1edge,  wlien  an  exegetical 
question  is  to  he  tried,  f^'riiw  a  ludicrous  contnust  to  the 
airy  an<l  vociferous  loasts  lie  is  porp-erually  uttering  of  his 
superior  critical  learn ing  and  '•  science." 

Dr.  Donaldson  objects  to  tlie  u^-e  of  the  terms  "mecba- 
nical"  and  **  dynamical,-'  as  descriptive  of  those  theories  of 
inspiration  which,  as  he  represents,  ]\[r.  Lee,  of  Dublin,  em- 
ploys them  to  <lesi;j:nate.  Mr.  Lee  givcp  no  definition  of  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  them.  If,  however,  as  Dr.  D.  inti- 
mates, be  employs  the  term  dynamical  as  descriptive  of  the 
theory  which  ho  inaintains,  it  i-.  we  take  it,  in  an  unusnal 
and  inaccurate  sen<^e.  Tlic  term  ••  mechanical ''  is  used  by 
writers  who  reject  the  verbid  ins]>iratirin  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  denote  that  theory,  wliich.  as  they  affirm,  exhibits  the 
sacred  penmen  as  receiving  and  recording  the  revelations 
made  to  them  as  mere  pa<-lve  in^lnimeiii-.  As,  however, 
no  such  conception  of  inspiration  is  entertained  by  those 
who  regard  the  wnnls  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  which  they  express,  ;is  transfused  into  the  minds 
of  the  sacred  writers  by  t!io  Ifoly  Spirit,  the  term  is  wholly 
inappropriate,  and  misrepresents  the  theory  of  verbal  inspi- 
ration, which  it  professes  to  characterize.  Tlie  term  "dy- 
namical" is  employed  by  Coleridge,  Morell,  and  other 
writers,  to  denote  the  theory  drawn  by  them  from  German 
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neologists,  which  represents  inspiration  as  consisting — not 
in  the  transfusion  of  thought  and  language  into  tlie  minds 
of  the  sacred  writers,  but  in  a  mere  stimulation  of  their  fa- 
culties or  communication  to  them  of  extraordinary  energy, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  by  virtue  of  their  own  powers 
to  discover  the  truths  and  facts  which  they  proclaimed  and 
recorded  as  revealed  to  them  by  God.  It  was  a  gift  of  power 
to  gain  knowledge,  instead  of  a  gift  of  knowledge  itself; 
and  the  prophets,  accordingly,  were  the  discoverei-s  or  in- 
ventors by  "  immediate  intuition,"  instead  of  the  recipients 
of  the  truths  and  facts  which  they  uttered  and  recorded  as 
revelations  from  God.  And  if  this  is,  as  we  suppose,  its 
appropriate  sense,  it  cannot  be  used  by  Mr.  IjQq  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  wholly  dissimilar  theory  whicli  he  entertains. 

Dr.  Donaldson  prides  himself  on  having  discovered  what 
has  escaped  all  other  scholars,  that  the  principalities  and 
authorities  which  Christ  despoiled  and  triumphed  over  by 
his  death.  Col.  ii.  15,  were  nothing  else  than  evil  passions  of 
his  own  human  nature ;  and  that  the  atonement  which  he 
accomplished  by  his  sacrifice,  instead  of  an  expiation  of  the 
sins  of  mankind,  was  only  a  reconciliation  of  himself  to  the 
Father  by  the  subjection  of  liis  fleshly  nature  to  the  law ; 
and  tills  senseless  and  impious  caricature  of  Christ  and  his 
work  he  affects  to  sustain  by  philology.  As  arcxe^Jofitai  means 
literally,  to  put  off,  strip  off,  or  lay  aside,  as  one  divests 
himself  or  another  of  a  garment,  or  a  piece  of  armor,  as  a 
helmet,  or  breastplate.  Dr.  D.  affirms  that  inasmuch  as  it  is 
used  in  the  middle  voice,  in  the  expression,  a-rsxiutfaixsvoc:  ras 

cbrb;  its  meaning  is,  that  Christ  stripped  oS  from  himself 
the  fleshly  appetites  and  passipns  of  our  lower  nature. 
"  Our  Lord's  conflict  in  our  behalf,"  he  asserts,  "  was  carried 
on  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  double  nature ;  he  found 
the  powerful  enemies  which  he  subdued  for  us  in  the  human 
weakness  which  he  condescended  to  assume:"  "Ue  was  the 
exemplar  of  all  creation,"  that  is  a  specimen  of  all  its  natures, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  "for  that  all  things  heavenly  and 
earthly,  visible  and  invisible,  including  among  the  latter  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  pej*mitted  or  jy)SS)hU  evil, 
cipxa«,  ifou<riai,  were  created  potentially  i7i  himy  And  these 
principalities  and  powers,  he  explains  as  being  "all  the 
VOL.  X. — ^iro.  m.  32 
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functions  and  faculties  of  our  lower  nature/'  p.  14.  And 
thence,  the  conquest  of  these  principalities  and  powers  was 
only  the  conquest  of  ]»utential  or  i>ossil)lo  evil  that  existed 
in  his  own  lower  hunum  "  functions  and  faculties."  It  may 
seem  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  this  nu»nstrous  compli- 
cation of  pretentious  ignorance  and  senseless  blasphemy. 
Tliis  view  of  the  nature  and  work  of  Christ,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Dr.  Donaldson.  It  is  drawn  hy  him  essentiall/ 
from  tlie  German  idealists  and  {)antheists  whom  he  t^ikes  aa 
his  guides,  and  is  the  form  substantially  in  which  spccu- 
latistd  of  those  classes  set  aside  the  Jehovah  and  Christ  of 
the  Scrijitures,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  substitute 
an  ideal  (rod.  an  ideal  Christ,  and  a  false  Christianity  in 
their  place. 

In  the  first  place,  <^px«'  i"^d  JJejCiai  are  never  used  in  the 
Kcw  Testament  as  names  of  the  lower  powei-s,  or  evil  pas- 
sions of  our  sensuous  nature.  The  ascription  of  that  sense 
to  them  is  wholly  unautliorized  and  arbitrary.  'Ap^^,  which 
literally  denotes  the  beginning,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  the 
first  in  order  or  raid;,  is  used  in  the  plural  cip^at  to  denote 
beings  who  are  first,  or  superior  in  rank  in  respect  to 
others,  and  who  exercise  autliority  and  dominion.  And 
hence  it  is  translated  {principalities,  the  abstract  for  the  con- 
crete, meaning  intelligent  beings  who  possi^ss  and  exercise 
authority  and  dominion  over  others.  tgojC/a,  literally  de- 
notes power,  authority  ;  and  thence,  in  the  plural,  by  meto- 
nymy, beings  who  possess  and  exercise  power  and  authority 
over  others.  Like  apx'^i'  accordingly  ig»w«j  denotes  in- 
telligent beings  who  exercise  dominion  over  other  agents  of 
Uie  same  or  an  inferior  order.  Such  is  the  sense  of  the 
terms,  Luke  xii.  2,  where,^in  the  expression,  "  When  they 
bring  you  unto  synagogues,  and  magistrates,  and  powere," 
Tag  dpx^s  xoi  «-</(  JgoL-(ria£:,  stand  fur  the  human  magistrates  and 
rulers  before  wliom  the  discijjles  were  to  be  arraigned.  In 
Eph.  iii.  10,  however,  where  the  apostle  declares  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  gos))el  to  the  Gentiles  was  in  order  that 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  might  now,  tlirough  the  church, 
be  made  known  to  the  principalities  and  authorities  in  the 
heavenly  woiMsy  dpxai  and  i^oMclai  are  used  as  the  denomi- 
native, instead  of  human,  of  angelic  orders  of  intelligencesy 
who  exercise  dominion  over  their  own  or  other  ranks  of 
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beings.  Tliis  is  seen  from  the  sphere  of  their  existence  and 
agency: — namely,  the  heavenly  realms  or  worlds.  Tlie 
lower  powers,  the  fleshly  affections  of  our  nature,  have  no 
existence  there.  Such  is  the  use,  also,  of  apxai  and  ^i^«A&fi(, 
Rom.  viii.  38,  and  of  ap^^ai  and  fgoutriai,  Col,  i.  10-16 ;  Eph. 
i.  21,  vi.  12 ;  and  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  Tlie 
powers  wliom  Christ  despoiled,  therefore,  instead  of  func- 
tions and  faculties  of  his  own  nature,  were  orders  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  exterior  to  himself,  who  were  endeavoring  to 
intercept  him  in  the  redemption  of  man,  whicli  he  was  ac- 
complishing. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  terms  principalities  and  i)ow- 
ere  were  supposed  to  be  used  to  denote  the  faculties 
and  passions  of  our  lower  nature,  the  verb  airffxJJofw«i  could 
not  with  propriety  be  applied  to  them  in  its  literal  sense  of 
stripping  or  putting  off;  as  those  faculties  and  passions  are 
not  external  attachments  or  outgrowths  of  our  nature,  but 
are  internal  and  constitutional  elements  of  it.  To  speak  of 
their  being  strip[)ed  off,  therefore,  from  our  nature,  like  an 
integument  from  the  body,  to  denote  their  being  subjected 
to  the  law  of  God,  is  to  contradict  their  nature,  and  is  ab- 
surd. There  is  no  analogy  between  rending  the  skin,  for 
example,  from  the  body,  and  the  subordination  of  the  bodily 
passions  and  appetites  to  the  divine  law. 

In  the  third  place ;  it  was  the  principalities  and  authorities, 
not  Christ,  that  were  the  objects  of  the  action  expressed  by 
a^'tt^i/tfofi^of.  Taf  ap^a^  xal  Tag  egoL(r(af,  are  in  the  accusative, 
not  in  the  ablative ;  and  are  the  objects  of  the  action  of  the 
participle.  It  was  the  intelligent  beings  denominated  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  therefore,  who  were  subjected  to  that 
which  the  participle  denotes,  not  Christ. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  however,  exhibits  Christ  as  in  the  most  ab- 
solute sense,  the  subject  of  that  action  ;  for  that,  according 
to  him,  which  it  removed,  was  a  i>art  of  Christ's  human 
natnrc.  A  very  little  knowledge  either  of  physioh»gy  or 
gramnmr  should  have  saved  him  from  this  uncritical  blunder. 

Intlie  fourth  place :  But  the  nominative  of  air£xdjir:'.ii.svog,  it 
is  held  by  Eadie,  Conybeare,  Alford,  and  several  other  com- 
inentators,  is  not  Christ,  but  God.  Tliis  is  denied  indeed  by 
Dr.  D.,  but  is  not  disproved,  and  cannot  be  so  as  to  remove  all 
doabt.   It  cuts  off,  therefore,  his  construction.    It  were  blasr 
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phcmy  to  represent  God  tlie  Father  as  having  had  the  lower 
elements  of  onr  nature  in  his  being,  and  as  having  pat  them 
off  from  himself. 

In  the  fifth  place,  on  the  supposition,  however,  that 
Christ  is  the  nominative  of  afl'ex^jtfa/xfvoff ;  still  as  the  objects 
of  tlic  action  were  intelligent  beings,  and  as  they  are  not 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  be  literally  stripped,  like 
human  beings  invested  with  armor,  the  participle  is  ob- 
viously used  in  the  secondary  sense  of  despoiling  or  divest- 
ing of  power,  by  defeating  the  principalities  and  powers,  and 
bringing  them  into  subjection  to  himself.  Tliis  sense  of  the 
verb  is  entirely  legitimate  and  natural.  It  is  proper  also  to 
the  middle  voice,  and  is  shown  to  be  the  meaning  with 
which  it  is  here  used,  by  the  fact  that  other  acts  towards  the 
princii)alities  and  autliorities  followed,  that  were  properly 
consequent  on  their  defeat  and  subjugation.  For  "  despoil- 
ing the  principalities  and  j»owors,"  it  is  added,  "  he  openly 
e.rpoMr(f  than  to  shamp^  trixnnphing  over  ihem  by  himself," 
or  by  "  his  cross.''  Such  acts  would  be  preposterous  and 
impossible  towards  "the  functions  and  faculties''  of  one's  own 
nature.  Tliey  are  appropriate  only  towards  external  ene- 
mies who  are  vanquished. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  Dr.  D.'s  boastod  discovery  in  philology, 
by  which  he  aims  to  convert  Christ's  victory  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  that  were  arrayed  against  him  when  on  the  cross, 
into  a  mere  conquest  over  "  permitted  or  possible  evils  "  of 
his  own  human  nature  !  It  is  not  only  without  the  slightest 
ground  in  the  text,  and  against  its  grammatical  sense,  but  con- 
tradicts in  the  grossest  manner  the  nature,  both  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  principalities  and  powei-s  of  whom  it  treats.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  one  who  is  capable  of  such  horrible  mi»- 
representations  and  detractions  of  the  Son  of  God,  should 
exhibit  an  extreme  destitution  of  truthful  sentiments  on  all 
other  subjects ;  treating  the  sacred  writings  with  utter  irre- 
verence and  scorn,  when  they  contravene  his  favorite 
views ;  and  manifesting  a  hostility  to  the  Most  High  him- 
self, his  laws,  and  his  worshippers.  It  is  the  genius  of  Dr. 
D.'s  religion.  Any  other  course  in  so  haughty  and  fiery  a 
being  as  he  is,  would  be  unnatural. 

The  false  theology  into  which  Dr.  Donaldson's  specala- 
tions  have  led  him,  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the 
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issue  to  which  those  who  reject  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  naturally  tend.  In  rejecting  the  Bible  as  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  he  rejects  the  being  who  made  that  revela- 
tion, and  the  method  of  redemption  which  it  unfolds  ;  and 
forms  to  himself  a  Deity  of  a  widely  different  character,  and 
a  different  creed  and  worship.  His  theology  and  his  piety 
are  as  utterly  unlike  those  of  the  Bible,  as  they  are  those 
of  Mahomet.  Ilis  system  is  a  mere  narrow  and  absuru 
rationalism ;  and  that  is  the  form  which  the  speculations  of 
those  naturally  assume,  who  reject  the  inspiration  and 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  They  take  the  German  sceptics 
and  neologians^  or  their  disciples  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
country,  as  their  guides,  and  follow  them  into  tlio  renuncia- 
tion of  all  religion,  or  the  rejection  of  all  the  essential  facts 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  Tliis  tendency  has 
already  revealed  itself  largely  in  Great  Britain,  and  unmis- 
takable indications  of  it  appear  here  on  every  hand.  The 
movement  is  naturally  in  that  direction  ;  their  way  leading 
thither,  and  '^  going  down  to  the  chambei-s  of  death." 


AsT.  VI. — A  Desigxatiox  and  Exi'osmoK  of  tue  Figukes 

OF   ISAIAII.       ClIAPlEK   XLII. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  God  had  foreshown  that  his 
chosen  people,  the  Israelites,  were  to  be  preserved  by  him 
from  destruction  while  under  the  dominion  of  their  enemies, 
luid  at  length,  amidst  the  most  impressive  signals  of  his 
presence  and  power,  lud  back  in  triumph  to  their  native 
land.  He  now  depicts,  firet,  the  character  and  coui*se  of 
the  Messiah  at  his  first  advent,  through  whom  they  arc  thus 
to  be  redeemed,  lie  was  not  to  enter  on  his  work  with 
clamor,  like  a  human  warrior,  and  attempt  to  acc<Mnplish 
the  ends  at  which  he  aimed  by  violence;  but  while  attended 
witli  the  most  ample  signals  of  the  divine  favor,  was  to  be 
unostentatious,  compassionate,  and  forbearing,  vs».  1-4. 
Next  Jehovah  solemnly  proclaims,  tliat  though  he  api)ears 
in  that  meek  and  humble  form,  he  is  the  personage  whom 
he  has  sent  as  Uie  Messiah,  and  that  he  shall  infallibly  attain 
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tlie  ends  of  his  office  both  to  the  Israelites  and  the  Gentiles, 
vs.  5-9.  Thirdly,  he  then  apostrophizes  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  calls  on  them  to  chant  adoration  and  praise 
to  Jehovah,  and  give  him  the  glory  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  wliich  Christ  is  thus  to  achieve,  vs.  10-12.  Fourthly, 
it  is  next  foresliown,  that  tlie  time  will  at  length  come,  at 
the  Messiah's  second  advent,  when  he  will  change  his  course, 
and  instead  of  mildness  and  forbearance  will  display  his 
vengeance,  and  accomplish  the  redemption  of  his  people 
amidst  terrible  inflictions  of  liis  wrath  on  his  enemies,  vs. 
13-17.  And  linally  he  foreshows,  that  nevertheless  the  Is- 
raelites will  continue  to  that  great  hour  to  misunderstand 
his  i)rocedure,  and  grope  in  darkness  and  unbelief,  vs.  lS-25. 
1.  Apostrophe.  ''Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold; 
my  chosen  one  in  whom  my  soul  delights  1  I  have  put  my 
Spirit  u])on  him.  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the 
(xcntiles,"  v.  1.  The  personage  denominated  "my  servant" 
is  the  Messiah,  clearly  from  the  approval  with  which  God 
regards  him,  and  the  work  he  is  to  accomplish.  Tlie  delight 
of  the  Father  in  him  is  that  perfect  complacency  which  he 
expressed  when  at  his  baptism  and  transfiguration  he  pro- 
claimed from  the  overshadowing  cloud :  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  6, 
The  Spirit  that  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  him,  was  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  at  his  baptism  descended  like  a  dove  and  light»l 
on  him.  Matt.  iii.  IG ;  Luke  iii.  23.  The  judgment  he  is 
to  bring  forth  to  the  Gentile?,  is  the  judgment  by  which  he 
will  assert  and  verify  his  rights  over  them  as  Jehovah-man, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  bring  them  to 
subjection  to  his  sceptre.  And  the  light  he  is  to  be  to  the 
Gentiles,  is  the  light  of  salvation.  Acts  xiii.  47 ;  xxvi.  28- 
These  are  distinctions  of  relationship  to  God  and  office,  that 
belong  to  no  other  being.  This  passage  is  accordingly  al- 
leged in  the  New  Testament  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ  Matt 
xii.  18 ;  Luke  ii.  32;  Acts  xiii.  47;  xxvi.  23.  And  it  is  ho 
alone,  whom  the  term  servant  here  denotes.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Alexander,  indeed,  and  several  others,  regard  it  as  standing 
for  "  tlie  Missiah  and  his  people  as  a  complex  persofi^  and 
as  the  Messenger  or  representative  of  God  among  the 
nations."  But  they  are  undoubtedly  mistaken.  1.  There  is 
DO  ground  in  the  passage  tor  that  hypothesis. 
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2.  It  i3  shown  to  be  an  error  by  the  apostrophe.  "  Behold" 
is  addressed  to  the  people  of  Israel,  not  to  the  Gentiles. 
And  the  Israelites  were  sninmoned  by  it  to  contemplate  the 
servant  of  Jehovah.  Tlie  servant  of  Jehovah,  therefore,  is 
not  an  ideal  complex  person  made  up  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Israelites.  Sucli  an  apostrophe  to  such  a  complex  body 
would  be  a  summons  to  behold  themselves — which  would  be 
solccistical  and  against  the  law  of  tlie  figure.  3.  The  character 
and  office  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  belong  to  him  alone :  he 
is  perfect,  he  is  the  Redeemer  and  judge  of  the  world.  No 
such  character  nor  office  are  predicable  of  the  Israelites,  or 
his  people.  The  sphere  they  fill,  and  the  influence  they 
exert,  arc  wholly  unlike  his.  4.  Christ  and  the  church  are 
nowhere  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  complex  person. 
Tlie  church  is  represented  as  an  organization,  called  his 
bo<ly,  and  ho  is  denominated  its  head;  but  the  figure  is 
only  used  to  indicate  iU  suhardhiatUni  to  liini^  not  that  they 
together  constitute  one  ideal  complex  jw?rw;*.  Tliat  would 
be  not  only  to  confuse  the  ideal  with  the  real,  but  to  con- 
found the  relations  of  Christ  and  his  people  to  each  other, 
and  make  those  whom  he  redeems  sharers  in  his  righti^, 
officcs,and  work  as  Hcdeemer;  which  is  self-contradictory  and 
absurd.  And  finally,  Dr.  Alexander  virtually  relinquishes 
his  hypothesis  by  admitting  that  this  verse  in.  fact  refers 
exclusively  to  the  Messiah ;  and  that  the  term  servant,  v.  19, 
must  be  interpreted  exclusively  of  his  peoj^le ;  and  because 
that  which  is  affirmed  v.  1,  is  true  only  of  Christ,  and  that 
which  is  affirmed  v.  IJ),  is  true  only  of  the  Israelites.  That 
each  is  denominated  by  God  "  my  servant "  is  no  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  a  complex  person.  It  only  exhibits  each 
as  standing  in  the  relation  of  subordination  and  subservience 
to  him.  Each  actually  occupies  that  station.  Christ  volun- 
tarily assumed  it.  lie  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant^  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being 
found  in  form  like  a  man,  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  The  Is- 
raelites were  expressly  called  to  be  his  servants  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  such.  As,  therefore,  they  both  sustain  that  re- 
lation, the  designation  of  each  by  the  term  servant  is  no 
more  reason  for  regarding  them  as  a  complex  person,  than 
the  fact  that  Christ  and  each  Of  the  IsracUteah^^Wciv^w 
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«rm,  and  each  is  exhibited  as  a  haiuan  being,  is  a  reason 
^r  regarding  them  as  a  complex  persi)n.  Tlie  delineation 
lero  given  of  C'll^i^t  is  as  peculiar,  and  distinguishes  him 
as  widely  from  all  mere  human  beings,  as  that  which  is 
drawn  in  other  i)assages,  as  chap.  ix.  6,  7,  and  xi.  1-10. 
With  the  latter,  indeed,  it  presents  a  striking  parallel. 

2,  3-  Ilypocatastases.  *'  He  will  not  cry,  he  will  not  lift 
up,  nor  will  he  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street : 
A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break,  and  a  smoking  wick  he 
will  not  quench:  He  will  bring  forth  judgment  in  truth. 
He  shall  not  become  weak,  nor  be  broken,  till  he  shall  set 
judgment  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,'' 
vs.  2-4.  This  prediction  relates  to  his  first  advent;  and  was 
verilied  in  his  private  lite  at  Nazareth,  and  especially  in  his 
public  ministry.  That  he  was  not  to  cry  nor  lift  up  his 
voice  in  the  street,  signilies  that  he  was  not  directly  to  pro- 
claim himself  its  the  Messiah,  and  demand  an  immediate 
acknowledgment  of  himself  as  such  ;  as  is  customary  with 
earthly  princes  who  seek  to  gain  the  throne  of  a  kingdom ; 
but  instead,  he  was  to  act  as  a  teacher — proclaiming  the 
divine  will ;  making  known  the  truth ;  rejecting  and  de- 
m»uncing  the  false  doctrines  of  other  teachera;  and  leaving 
the  people  to  form  their  judgment  of  him  from  his  doc- 
trines and  works,  and  receive  or  reject  him  as  they  chose. 
And  such  wius  the  couii^e  he  pursued  in  his  ministry.  In- 
stead of  making  it  his  first  and  main  o1)ject  to  declare  him- 
self to  bo  the  Messiah,  and  demand  instant  submission  to 
himself  as  such,  he  c(»nlined  himself  to  the  otBce  of  a  teacher, 
and  appealing  to  his  doctrines  and  his  miracles  as  the  proper 
exponents  of  his  character  and  mission,  left  the  ])eople  to 
form  their  opinion  of  him  from  them,  Matt.  xii.  14-50. 
This  was  wliolly  unlike  the  course  the  Jews  expected.  A 
bruised  reed  is  a  green  reed  or  stalk,  that  has  been  injured 
by  a  blow  or  wrench,  but  not  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  cause  it 
to  fall  or  die  :  smoking  flax,  or  a  dim  wick,  is  a  flaxen  wick 
that  from  lack  of  oil  is  smoking  and  flickering  on  the  point 
of  extinction.  His  not  breaking  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quenching  the  dim  wick,  are  i)ut  by  substitution  for  analo 
gous  acts  of  forbearance  towards  men  who  are  crushed  witi 
calamities,  and  ready  to  expire  from  want.  Instead  of  dr 
stroying  that  which  seems  to  be  hopeless,  it  was  to  be  t) 
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special  object — the  implication  is — of  his  patience  and  care. 
He  was  to  come  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  save  the  lost. 
What  earthly  potentate  ever  acted  such  a  part?  What 
prince,  ever,  on  firat  presenting  himself  to  his  subjects, 
made  it  his  chief  aim  to  save  the  wretched  and  helpless? 
Yet  this  prediction  had  a  signal  verification  in  Christ's 
ministry.  Among  those  whom  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount 
he  pronounced  blessed,  the  first  and  chief  were  the  poor  in 
spirit,  the  mourners,  the  meek,  and  those  who  suffer  perse- 
cution for  righteousness'  sake ;  and  the  subjects  generally 
of  his  miraculous  power,  were  the  most  wretched  and  hope- 
less of  men, — demoniacs,  lunatics,  paralytics,  the  leprous,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  dying.  None  of  his  mighty 
acts  were  exerted  in  honoring  the  great,  exalting  the  ambi- 
tious, or  enriching  the  wealthy. 

Bringing  forth  judgment,  in  truth,  was  equally  character- 
istic of  his  ministry.  Judgment  is  legal  right,  justice,  the 
divine  prerogative  and  will.  To  bring  it  forth,  was  to 
explain  and  assert  it.  The  great  aim  of  his  teachings,  ac- 
cordingly, was,  to  unfold  the  divine  law,  and  show  its  rela- 
tions to  the  false  beliefs  and  evil  lives  of  the  rulers  and 
people  ;  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
indicate  its  nature,  annouTice  himself  as  its  king,  and  call 
the  nation  to  re]>entance  and  faith.  And  truth  was  the 
instrument  which  he  employed  to  bring  them  to  receive 
him,  not  force,  lie  was  not  to  fail  in  this  work.  Ue  was 
not  to  become  exhausted,  like  a  wick  that  burns  dim  from 
lack  of  oil,  and  is  on  the  point  of  extinction ;  nor  was  he 
to  be  cnished  like  a  bruised  reed,  xmtil  he  had  "set  judg- 
ment in  the  earth ;"  that  is,  had  shown  forth  the  divine 
rights  and  purposes,  and  made  himself  known  as  the  Mes- 
siah. Tlie  limitation,  until^  implies,  however,  that  he  was 
then  to  be  crushed  and  expire.  It  is  accordingly  foreshown, 
chap.  liii.  3-10,  that  he  should,  at  the  close  of  his  ministry, 
be  *"  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted  ;  and  should  be  wounded 
for  our  offences,  and  hruised  for  our  iniquities."  His  setting 
forth  judgment  in  the  earth  denotes  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly, his  assertion  and  manifestation  in  his  ministry  of  God's 
law  in  its  true  character,  his  rights,  and  his  purposes  in 
respect  to  the  work  of  redemption,  and  tlie  demonstration, 
by  his  teachings  and  miracles,  that  he  was  the  MoasiahL  h(\x<^ 
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was  to  accomplish  that  work,  and  reign  in  the  kingdom 
which  he  proclaimed. 

4.  Metonymy.  Tn  the  expression,  ^^And  the  isles  shall 
wait  for  his  law,"  isles  are  put  for  their  inhabitants.  By 
the  isles  are  especially  meant,  the  isles  of  the  west,  and  the 
lands  that  border  the  western  sea,  where  the  gospel  was 
proclaimed  soon  after  its  promulgation  in  Judea,  and  where 
it  has  had  its  chief  scat  through  all  the  ages  that  have  fol- 
lowed. Tliat  they  were  to  wait  for  his  law,  indicates  that 
he  was  to  institute  a  new  dispensation,  and  establish  a 
rule  over  those  who  received  Iiim  as  the  Messiah. 

5.  A])ostroplie.  Jehovah  now  directly  addresses  the  Mes- 
siah, promises  to  sustain  him,  and  describes  the  office  he  is 
to  fill,  and  the  work  he  is  to  accomplish.  ^^Thus  saith  the 
mighty  (God)  Jehovah,  creating  the  heavens  and  stretch* 
ing  them  out,  spreading  the  earth,  and  tliat  which  grows 
out  of  it,  giving  breath  to  the  people  on  it,  and  spirit  to 
those  walking  in  it ;  I  Jehovah  have  called  thee  in  right* 
eousness,"  vs.  5,  6.  Tliat  Jehovali  had  called  him  in  right- 
eousness, indicates  that  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Mes- 
siah intimately  concerned  the  justice  and  truth  of  God,  and 
his  rights  over  men  ;  and  that  it  is  both  perfectly  consistent 
with,  and  asserts  and  displays  them.  Jehovali  had  a  right 
to  constitute  the  Messiah  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  in 
the  fonn  which  he  chose,  by  the  assumption  of  their  nature, 
and  obedience  and  death  as  their  head  in  their  place.  He 
had  a  right  also,  in  respect  to  his  empire  at  large,  to  exalt 
him  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  invest  him  witli  the  sway 
he  there  exerts,  to  bring  his  holy  subjects  of  other  ranks  to 
tlie  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  him  as  God-man, 
and  the  rightful  Redeemer  of  men.  He  had  a  right  also  to 
constitute  him  the  head  of  the  kingdom  he  is  to  establish  in 
the  eartli,  and  invest  him  with  the  power  and  prerogatives 
he  is  to  exercise  here.  All  tliese  great  and  sovereign  acts 
verify  and  sustain  the  claims  which  man  has  violated,  and 
show  forth  in  unclouded  lustre  the  truth  and  glory  of  the 
divine  prerogatives  and  righteousness. 

6.  7.  Hypocatastases.  '^  And  I  will  lay  hold  of  thee,  and 
will  keep  tliee,  and  will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people ;  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,"  v.  6.  Laying  hold  of  him, 
and  keeping,  that  is  guarding  and  preserving  him,  are  put 
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as  substitutes  for  acts  by  which  he  was  to  be  sustained  in 
his  official  work,  and  indicate  that  he  was  to  enjoy  the 
perfect  concurrence  and  support  of  the  Father. 

7.- Metonymy  in  the  use  of  "for  a  covenant  of  the  peo- 
ple," for  the  lledeeiner  promised  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  and  his  seed. 

8.  Metaphor,  in  denominating  the  Messiah  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  denote  the  office  he  fills,  in  communicating  to 
them  the  saving  knowledge  of  God.  It  was  foreshown  in  the 
promise  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed ;  and  the  prophecy  parallel  to  this, 
chap.  xlix.  6,  is  quoted  by  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  47,  as  verified 
in  the  preaching  by  him  and  others  to  the  Gentiles,  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ.  "  I  have  set  thee 
to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldst  be  for  sal- 
vation unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  It  refers,  accordingly, 
not  merely  to  his  ministry,  but  to  the  administration  he 
established  and  is  exercising,  by  which,  through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  salvation  is  bestowed  on  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews. 

9,  10,  11.  IlypocatastascB,  in  the  substitution  of  opening 
blind  eyes,  bringing  bondmen  out  of  prison,  and  persons  in 
dungeons  out  of  the  prison-house,  for  deliverance  from  the 
analogous  evils  of  mental  darkness,  and  obnoxiousness  to 
the  penalties  of  sin  against  God.  "To  open  the  blind  eyes, 
to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that 
6it  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house,"  v.  7.  The  pro- 
phecy parallel  to  this,  Isaiah  Ixi.  42,  Christ  applied  to  him- 
self. "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ;  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  oppressed  ;  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  tlie  Lord."  Luke  iv.  IS.  Deliverance  from  those 
co*^»oreal  and  political  evils  is  there  used  to  rei>resent  deli- 
verance from  the  analogous  spiritual  evils  of  sin,  despair, 
blindness,  and  bondage  to  cruel  men.  To  refer  it,  as  some 
have  done,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  from  ca})tivity 
to  the  Babylonians,  is  to  disregard  the  application  Clirist 
himself  makes  of  it,  and  wholly  misrepresent  its  meaning. 
How  could  Christ  como  to  deliver  from  c«c^\.\v\\.^  \ft  >Jftfc 
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Babylonians,  when  the  Babylonian  power  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  captives  been  restored  to  their  national  land 
more  than  four  centuries  before  his  advent  ? 

"  I  am  Jehovah,  tliat  is  my  name  ;  and  my  glory  wjU  I 
not  give  to  another,  and  my  i)raise  to  graven  images,"  v.  8. 
This  indicates  tluit  there  wa^i  to  be  a  conspiracy  against 
Jehovah,  and  an  ascription  by  the  apostates  of  his  glory  to 
others,  and  of  his  praise  to  graven  images.  But  he  pro- 
ceeds to  predict  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

12.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  spring  forth,  for  happen. 
^'  Behold  the  former  things  have  come  to  pass,  and  new 
things  I  declare;  before  they  s}>ring  forth  I  tell  you  of 
them,"  V.  9.  This  indicates  that  he  is  to  foreshow  some 
new  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Messiah  to  advance  his 
kingdom,  or  some  new  events  that  are  to  mark  his  reign ; 
and  in  anticipation  of  his  con(][uest  of  his  enemies,  the 
prophet  summons  tlie  nations  to  give  the  glory  to  Jehovah. 

13.  Apostrophe,  to  those  who  cross  the  sea,  and  to  the  isles. 
— "  Sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song,  his  praise  from  the  end 
of  the  earth,  ye  that  go  down  to  the  sea  and  its  fulness ;  isles 
and  their  inhabitants,"  v.  10. 

14.  15,  10.  Metonymies  of  desert,  cities,  and  camps,  for 
their  i)opulation. — ''  Let  the  desert  and  its  towns  lifk  up 
(their  voice) ;  the  encamj^ments  that  Kedar  inhabits.  Let 
the  dwellers  in  the  rock  sing ;  let  them  shout  from  the  top 
of  the  mountains :  let  them  give  glory  unto  Jehovah,  and 
declare  his  praise  in  the  islands,"  vs.  10-12.  The  islands 
were  at  the  west ;  the  desert  at  the  east  and  south  ;  and  the 
chief  mountains,  Lebanon  and  Taurus,  at  the  north.  Tliis  is 
a  summons,  therefore,  to  all  mankind  to  give  glory  to 
Jehovah;  and  the  reason  is  given  in  the  prediction  which 
follows,  that  he  is  about  to  arise  and  execute  vengeance  on 
his  enemies,  and  give  deliverance  to  his  people. 

17,  18,  19.  Comparisons. — "  Jehovah  will  go  forth  like  a 
strong  one ;  like  a  man  of  war  will  he  rouse  his  zeal ;  he 
will  cry,  yea  he  will  shout ;  he  will  make  himself  strong 
against  his  enemies.  I  have  long  been  still,  (resolving)  I 
will  hold  my  peace  ;  I  will  restrain  myself:  (But  now)  like  a 
travailing  woman,  I  will  cry  out,  I  will  pant  and  gasp  at 
once,"  vs.  13,  14.  The  speaker  here  is  Jehovah  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  it  indicates  a  total  change  in  his  procedure.     In- 
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stead  of  the  forbearance  ho  exiiibited  at  bis  first  advent,  be 
is  now  to  come  fortb  in  wrath  to  vindicate  bis  glory  against 
bis  enemies :  and  the  representation  in  the  comparison,  that 
a  crisis  has  come  in  bis  reign,  that  is  like  that  of  a  woman 
in  childbirth,  implies  that  liis  empire  itself  is  threatened  by 
his  foes — that  its  preservation  and  the  vindication  of  his 
rights  demand  that  he  should  interpose  and  strike  the  con- 
spirators against  him  to  destruction.  It  is  a  measure  that 
cannot  be  omitted  witliout  injury  to  his  kingdom  and  his 
name;  to  spare  those  who  are  plotting  against  him  and 
his  people,  would  be  to  yield  them  a  victory,  and  suffer 
bis  name  to  be  dislionored.  Like  a  travailing  woman,  who 
cries  out  and  pants  and  gasps  for  deliverance ;  all  the  attri- 
butes and  affections  of  his  infinite  nature  now  demand  that 
he  should  free  himself  from  his  enemies.  Eiglitcousness, 
truth,  wisdom,  love,  his  glory,  the  well-being  of  his  king- 
dom, impel  him  to  dash  them  to  destruction.  What  an 
impressive  delineation  of  the  crisis !  To  what  a  i)itch  will 
the  rage  of  his  enemies  have  advanced  !  How  daring  and 
impious  their  schemes,  that  longer  forbearance  would  tar- 
nish his  glory  and  endanger  his  empire  !  The  epoch  of  this 
vengeance  is  undoubtedly  that  of  his  second  advent,  when 
the  apostate  powers  arc  to  gatlier  together  to  the  great  bat- 
tle against  him,  and  he  is  to  reveal  himself  from  heaven, 
witli  all  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  and  take  ven- 
geance on  them ;  casting  those  denoted  by  the  wild  beast 
and  false  prophet  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and 
slaying  with  the  sword  of  his  mouth  their  armies.  2  Thess.  i. 
7.  8  ;  Itev,  xix.  11-21.  A  prediction  follows,  accordingly, 
of  changes  in  the  physical  world,  which  it  is  foreshown  in 
many  prophecies  arc  to  be  wrought  at  that  time.  ''  I  will 
lay  waste  mountains  and  hills,  and  will  dry  up  all  their 
herbage ;  and  I  will  turn  streams  to  islands,  and  will  dry 
up  pools,"  v.  15.  Earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
great  revolutions  in  the  face  of  nature,  it  is  everywhere  fore- 
shown, are  to  take  place  at  his  coming.  Isaiah  ii.  10-21 ; 
zxiv.,  XXV.,  xxxiv.,  xli.  17,  10 ;  Ixvi.  15,  16.  Zcch.  xiv. 
3-9 ;  Luke  xxi.  25,  26.  That  that  is  the  epoch  to  which 
the  prophecy  refers,  is  confirmed  by  the  prediction  tliat  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  to  be  the  period  of  deliverance  to  his  people. 
20,  21,  22,  23.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  lead\iv^\.V\^ 
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blind  in  ways  and  paths,  and  turning  darkness  to  light,  and 
the  crooked  to  straightncss,  as  representatives  of  aualogoiu 
changes  which  Jehovah  is  to  work  in  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites.  '•  And  I  will  make  the  blind  walk  in  a  way 
they  knew  not :  I  will  cause  them  to  tread  in  patlis  they 
liavo  not  known.  I  will  turn  darkness  to  light  before  them ; 
and  the  crooked  to  straightness.  These  are  things  I  have 
done  for  them  (already),  and  I  have  not  forsaken  them," 
v.  10.  Iliese  physical  effects,  which  are  used  to  signify  the 
changes  that  are  to  be  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  are  then  t<»  be  saved,  indicate  a  total  revolution  in 
their  views  and  dis[)ositions.  The  method  of  redemption, 
which  they  had  never  before  seen,  will  then  be  unveiled  to 
them  :  the  darkness  in  which  they  had  rejected  their  Messiah, 
and  attemi»ted  to  save  themselves  by  their  own  strength, 
will  be  swept  from  their  minds.  Christ  will  be  revealed  to 
them  in  his  ^lory,  and  that  whicli  had  appeared  false  in  his 
method  of  salvation,  will  be  seen  t«»  be  true,  and  that  which 
seemed  obscure  will  be  clothed  in  light.  This  instant  change 
in  their  apprehensions  and  afiections  is  foreshown  in  other 
prophecies.  God  is  then  to  "p(Mir  upon  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  supplications:  and  they  shall  look  upon  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as 
one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  a  first  born,''  5^ch.  xii- 
10.  He  is  then  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  them,  and  to 
"  put  his  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  on  their 
hearts,"  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  "For  when  the  Eedeemer  comes 
to  Zion,  he  is  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,"  Isaiah 
lix.  20,  21 ;  Eom.  xi.  26.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worship- 
pers of  images  are  to  be  confounded  and  overwhelmed. 

24.  Ilypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  turning  back,  a  move- 
ment of  the  body,  to  rej^resent  an  analogous  defeat  and  con- 
fusion of  the  mind.      "  They  shall  be  turned  back,  they 
shall  bo  utterly  ashamed  that  trust  in  the  graven  image,  that 
say  to  the  molten  image,  Ye  are  our  gods,"  v.  17.     The 
-,  the  deity,  and  the  dominion  of  Christ,  will  be  flashed 
fr  eyes  with  such  a  dazzling  power,  and  verified  by 
iflictions  of  his  wrath,  that  tliey  will  see  with  resistless 
m  the  nothingness  of  their  gods,  and  the  folly  and 
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giiilt  of  tlicir  having  adored  and  trusted  them  instead  of 
him.  Tills  instant  perception  of  the  senselessness  of  their 
idols,  it  is  foretold  in  otiier  prophecies,  is  to  result  from 
Christ's  advent.  "In  that  day  tliey  shall  cast  their  idols  of 
silver  and  their  idols  of  gold  which  they  made  for  themselves 
to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  ;  to  go  into  the  clcfls 
of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks,  for  fear 
of  Jehovah,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  aris- 
eth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,"  Isaiah  ii.  20,  21 ;  xxx. 
21,  22. 

All  the  events  that  are  to  signalize  that  epoch,  thus  indi- 
cate that  it  is  to  be  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming, 
when,  his  enemies  are  to  muster  in  their  greatest  strengtli 
against  him,  and  are  to  threaten  the  confutation  of  his 
promises,  and  the  extinction  of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth ; 
and  his  truth  and  glory  are  to  require  that  he  should  come 
in  person  and  destroy  them,  and  give  redemption  to  the 
world. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  foreshow  that  the  Israelites 
themselves  will  remain  in  blindness  and  misconception  up 
to  that  liour. 

23.  Apostrophe  to  the  Israelites.  "  Ye  deaf  hear,  and 
ye  blind  look,  that  ye  may  sec  !  Who  is  blind  but  my  ser- 
vant, and  deaf  as  my  messenger  whom  I  sent  ?  Who  is 
blind  like  the  friend,  and  blind  like  the  servant  of  Jehovah  ?" 
vs.  18, 19.  The  apostrophe  and  the  interrogatories  show 
that  the  parties  addressed  here  are  not  the  worshippci-s  of 
idols  to  whom  the  previous  vei-se  refers,  but  are  Israelites. 
They  are  not  accused  of  idolatry,  but  of  blindness  and  mis- 
apprehension, which  arc  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Jews.  Tliey  are  pmfcssedly  the  servants  of  God,  and  his 
messengers.  Tliey  have  his  oracles  in  their  hands,  and  in- 
stead of  misconceiving  them,  should  beyond  all  others  have 
a  just  understanding,  especially  of  the  great  purposes  they 
reveal  respecting  their  own  redemption. 

20,  27,  28,  21),  30.  MetAphora  in  the  use  of  blind  and 
deaf.  It  is  the  blindness  and  deafness  of  the  mind  which 
these  terms  arc  employed  to  indicate. 

31,  32, 33.  Comparison  in  the  question,  Who  is  blind  like 
tko  messenger,  the  friend,  and  tlie  servant  of  Jehovah? 
Their  blindness  and  deafness  spring  from  the  heart ;  not 
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a  a  destitution  of  tlie  means  of  knowledge*    Til* 
like  Gentiles,  a  large  sliar^  of  whom  Imvo  not  the 
ehovah  in  their  hands,  and  have  heard  nothing 
i  tidings  of  the  gospel.    Bat  they  hare  his  wordj 
iliar  with  the  letter  of  its  teachiag^     ^'  Thou  luM 
ij  things,  and  wilt  not  observe:  he  is  with  open 

he  heareth  not,"  v.  20.    The  veil  will  remain 
r  heart,  till  it  k  removed  by  the  light  of  Clirist*s  v^ 
lence,     Tlieir  deliverance  and  redemption  will 
y  he  the  work  of  Grod^s  sovei*€iign  grace,  conf<OTr©d 
r  obstinate  perTeraeness  and  rebellion. 
Jehovah  is  willing  (to  redeem  them  in  the  nii 
nises)  for  his  rightoonsn^g  sake*     He  will  m&gni 
and  make  it  honorable,"  v,  21.    This  shows  that  it 
ovah  the  Messiah  who  is  the  speaker  in  xhh  and  the  f 
ing  verses,  13-20.     It  ia  he  who,  al  his  first  ad 
rnifled  tlio  law,  and  made  it  honorable  by  obeyi! 

bearing  its  penalty ;  and  it  is  on  tlie  ground 
I  righteousness,  that  at  his  second  ooiniDg  he  will 
at] on   to  his  chosen  people  IsraeL    And  this  eonfo 
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ing,  restore,"  v.  22.  A  most  impressive  picture  of  tlieir 
hopeless  subjection  to  grasping  and  merciless  enemies. . 
Like  persons  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robhers,  and 
been  despoiled  of  all  their  property  and  drawni  into  ])its 
dug  to  entrap  them,  and  shut  u]>  in  <lcns  iv\>\\\  which  thcv 
are  unable  to  escape,  the  Israelites  are,  at  the  epoch  to  which 
this  prophecy  refers,  to  be  hehl  in  the  grasp  of  remorseless- 
plunderers  and  concpieroiv.  This  is  foreshown  also,  Ezekiel 
xxxviii.  9-131 

39.  Apostrophe.  "  Who  among  you  will  give  ear  to  this  ? 
Who  will  hearken  and  hear  for  tlie  time  to  come?  Who 
has  given  Jacob  for  a  jn'ey,  and  Israel  to  spoilers  ?  Has  not 
JelK»vah  against  whom  we  have  sinned ;  and  they  woidd 
not  walk  in  his  ways,  and  did  not  hearken  to  his  law  T 
V.  23,  24.  Their  unteachableness  and  incorrigibleness  will 
be  shown  by  their  continuing  blind  and  deaf,  notwithstand- 
ing the  jutlgments  with  which  God  will  thus  visit  them  fir 
their  sins. 

40.  Hypocatastasis,  in  sul:)Stituting  walking  in  JehovahV 
ways,  fi^r  obeying  his  commandments. 

41.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  pour,  for  inflict:  "And  he 
poured  upon  them  the  fury  of  his  wrath,  and  the  strength  ot 
war ;"  v.  25. 

42.  43.  ITypocatastases.  "  And  it  set  him  on  lire  n)und 
about,  and  he  understood  it  not ;  and  it  burned  him,  yet  ho 
laid  it  not  to  heart,'"  v.  25.  These  forms  of  inHiction  are 
employed  as  representatives  of  the  analogous  evils  with 
which  they  were  smitten  by  tlieir  enemies,  that  were  to  them 
like  devouring  lires.  TIjo  prophet  reminds  the  Israelites  ot 
his  day  whom  ho  here  addres?jed,  of  the  terrible  judgments 
with  which  thev  liad  alreadv  been  visited  for  their  sins,  and 
of  their  blindness  antl  incorrigibleness  under  them,  to  Fh<»w 
thorn  that  they  had  already  exhibited,  in  many  instances,  the 
same  hopeless  darkness  and  j»erverseness  of  mind,  as  he  had 
foreshown  they  are  to  display  at  the  last  great  crisis  of  their 
history  when  the  lledeemer  is  to  ci)me  in  his  glory,  and  dt^ 
liver  them  for  ever  from  their  enemies  and  from  their  sins, 
and  raise  them  to  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  a  redeemed 
people.  The  pn)phecy  thus  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
Chrifiit'S  work  at  his  first  advent,  jxs  a  teacher  rather  than  a 
king,  a  forbearing  Saviour  instead  of  an  avenging  iud^-. 

▼OL.   X. — 7S0.  ITL  33 


Wote^  on  Script'Uiv.  Jimh 

of  the  opposite  aim&  with  wliich  ho  h  to  caiui 
lid  time;  wlieu  lie  is  to  strike,  the  covrnpiralot^    .^^, 
hrone  to  de^itJ'uctiori,  and  give  redemption  by  lib  o 
(reign  arm,  to  Israel  and  the  tifsutilcs  who  ar^  ther 
6  the  willing  subjects  of  kk  rule. 


Akt,  Vn, — IS&iSB  ON  ScBipnrKE* 


\ev,  xvi.  16.  "  And  he  gathered  them,  (awi  iruvj^^  { 
a  place  {^k  ^^^  ^oitftv  ^^v  xaXo^J^wvov)  called  in  the 
[lie  Ann  aged  don.'' 
his  verse  is  variously  rendereJ.    The  eomoion  Eagi 
ioD  ia  exact,  except  that  it  docs  not  properly  Tetid^ 
2le.    "^  And  be  gathered  them  into  //ws   place 

But  to  whom  does  the  word  he  refer  i    To  tlieij 
el  (12  th  verse),  or  to   the  dragon   or  to  the 
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i>jv^«7sv)  in  the  singular,  as  it  is  in  tlio  common  English 
version, ''  And  he  gathered  them,''  &c. 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  passage  makes  Arma- 
geddon the  place  into  wliich  die  unclean  spirits  gather  the 
kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  wliole  world,  and  consequently 
the  place  of  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  spoken  of  in  verse 
14th.  But  Bengel  remarks  on  this  verse,  "  We  cannot 
think  that  the  verb  singular  (tfyv^jya^sv)  in  this  place,  is  put 
for  the  plural,  because  the  neuter  noun  ^rvsyfiara  (spirits) 
precedes  it  by  so  large  an  interval  (vs.  13,  14),  and  in  the 
14th  verse  the  verb  joined  with  this  noun,  is  in  the  plural 
(iitfi  yap  cveufxara  ;  for  they  are  the  spirits,  &c.).  Who  then 
collected  the  kings  ?  *'  The  sixth  angel — "  he  means  the 
sixth  angel  collected  the  kings  of  the  East.  "  In  this  chap- 
ter the  word  angel  is  frequently  understood.  This  verse  is 
connected  sine  incominoilo  saltu,  with  the  liJth  verse."  He 
refers  to  Fr.  Junius  and  E.  Schmidt,  in  support  of  this  inter- 
pretation. Shall  we  then  with  Bengel  read  this  verse  thus: 
**  And  he  "  the  sixth  angel  "  gathered  them,''  the  kings  of 
the  East  "  hito  the  place,  called  in  Hebrew  Armageddon." 
Or  shall  we  render  the  verb  (tftv^ya^fv)  in  the  plural,  and 
read  it  thus :  "  And  they "  the  three  unclean  spirits 
"gathered  them,"  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  whole 
world,  ''into  the  place  called,  ifec,  Arnuigeddon  ?"  Or  shall 
wo  adopt  De  Sacy's  idea,  whicii  treats  the  verb  as  singular 
in  sense,  but  supplies  as  ilie  nominative  the  word  dragon' 
from  tiie  13th  verse  i 

If  we  adopt  Bengel's  view,  the  office  or  function  of  the  sixth 
angel  is  two-fold: — fii-st,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kings  of 
the  East,  and  secomlly  to  gather  them  to  the  place  specially 
designatetl  by  the  name  Armageddon.  But  while  the  angel  is 
performing  this  service,  another  work  is  carried  on  by  a 
very  different  agency.  "  And  I  saw"  another  wonder  oc- 
curring at  the  same  time,  namely,  "  three  unclean  si)irits 
from  tlie  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 

beast,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet to 

proceed  forth  (ixir«#fJio^«<)  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  whole  world — '*  unclean  tliey  are,  for  they  are  the  spirits 
of  demons) — to  gather  them"  also,  to  a  place  not  designated 
by  the  apostle  "to  the  battle  of  tliat  great  day  of  God 
Almighty." 


keoording  to  this  intcrpmtatbtij  John  is  deseriMn; 
inct  operations  carried  on  daring  the  period  of  1 
f  of  theat  by  the  angel  flnd  iwo  by  the  e^plrita^    Tlmi 
pares  the  way  of  tbo  king*  of  the  Eiisl;,  by  dryii 
at  river  Enphrat^sa,    Thk  done,  h©  gathers  these  ] 
East  whoever  they  inay  be),  to  tiie  plaee  called 
Idon,    Tlie  niiclean  spirits  during  the  saoie  iiiti^rval 

qnite  slmiiltaiieouBly),  by  their  tualtgn  iiifloeoc 
ig  wonders  (^^mlii}^  first  ineite  the  kings  of  the  \ 
I  of  the  whole  world  to  deadly  warfare,  and  theii 
m  for  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  bnt  to  what,  pli 
9  not  say* 

?he  15th  verse  is  certainly  [>arf>ntlieticali  and  the 
1 14th  verses  also,  are  so  consitlered  by  Bengid* 
f  we  adopt  Bengd's  int^vpretittion,  wo  may  perliapili 
ly  account  for  the  peculiar  atmetnre  of  the  pasiiigii  ( 
by  supposing  that  it  was  the  apostle'^  design  to  denfile 

first  place,  merely  the  initiatory  act  of  each  of  tt 
erse  agenci  as.    The  angel  pours  his  vmt,  and  Imtiiadifl 
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with  the  three  beings  from  whom  the  spirits  proceeded. 
He  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  verb  must  be  referred  either 
"  ad  maleficiim  eoriiin  rvf*.^vXff^  vcl  ad  eorum  principeiu, 
draconem  seu  Sataiuim,  vel  ad  sextiini  ilhun  augehim  qui, 
(v.  12)  arefacto  Eiiplirate,  idololotrarum  liostibus  viam  ad 
cladem  eis  inferemlam  ])atefecerat,  qiiiqiie  idem  et  liic 
iutervenisse  erat  creden<his  et  ciirasse,  ut  infestjB  ilKv 
Icgiones  qna^.  ab  idolohitris  convocabantur,  in  talem  locum 
coirent  qui  de  exitu  belli  infaustissima  omina  ferret."  xVc- 
cording  to  this  author  ttvTovg  refei^s  to  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  whole  world,  though  it  may  be  the  angel  gathers 
them    to   Armageddon.      In   this  he  differs  fi>jm  Bengel. 

Piiirx). 


AkT.   VIII. — LlTEUAUT    AND   CRITICAL   XOTICES. 

1. — ^TiiE  Kxowi.i:i>r.K  of  G(»d  oiuectively  CoxsiDKKi:n:  Ihnnii 
the  tn-st  part  of  T)iL't)k>gy  considiTtMl  as  a  Scioin'c  of  P«jsitivt' 
Truth,  both  Tn«luc;livc  ami  Dt'duclive.  l>y  Ur»bort  J.  l>rook. 
entidgo,  Professor  oi'  Thcoloixy  in  the  SiMuiiiary  at  Danville, 
Kentucky.  Xon  ndftc  J^ffrt:,  New  York :  15.  Charter  it  I>rotliers. 
1857. 

TiiKOi.oGY  treats  of  the  being  and  ]»cr  feet  ions  of  God,  his  rela- 
tions to  the  universe  as  creator,  nplii>Mer,  ancl  ruler;  his  speeial 
relations  to  men,  and  tlu'irs  to  him,  and  the  administratiiUi  lie 
exercises  and  tlesigns  to  exerriM?  ovi?r  them  through  tlieir  end- 
less existence.  It  is  usual  >\ith  those  who  altrm])t  tt>  treat  this 
subject  systematieally,  to  cnnnnenee  with  the  ja-oofj-.  of  the 
existence  of  (tod  a>  they  are  seen  in  his  works,  the  ageui-y  he 
C'Xerls  over  tlu-ni,  aM<l  h\>  moral  gnvenmunt.  Next  to  unfuM 
his  natural  and  m«»ral  attributes,  tho  juculiar  mode  of  his  bein^, 
and  his  relations  lo  m11  oihrr  e.\islencL'^  and  rights  in  n'S]»ect  to 
them.  Thirdly,  hi-  sj.Li-ial  relations  to  men,  and  administration 
over  them,  be;4inning  with  the  ereation  and  hea4Uhi])  of  Adaiu. 
his  trial  and  fall,  the  Ljraiious  rulf  that  was  then  institute-1,  tlu- 
form  it  a.«?:umcd  at  Christ *<  eoming,  hi-;  person,  ofllres  and  wurk, 
the  nature  of  the  rctlemjjtion  ho  aci'omjilislu's,  tin-  power  by 
wliich  it  is  ajtplieil,  and  the  aims  with  whirh  he  nii^ns,  an.l  i> 
for  ever  to  reign  over  our  world.     And  this  seeiu^  V.\\v?,  \vv^'^\ 
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aral  and  logical  order  l(>r  thf  tn*4itnient  of  theao  ihc 
he  order  of  their  itplatioua  to  each  otUer,  juul  In  n" 
free  of  tlieir  presetitaUon  in  the  Bible.  Tlioy  niay^  liow^ 
treated  in  a  different  flenes  nnd  with  great  effort; 
rincipal  poculbinty  of  Dr.  Breckcoridgo^*  work,  that 
ges  them  in  aiiotlier  order  and  relatioo.  Aoc<>rdiiig 
e  of  tilts  vohime,  and  jutimations  in  th<?  preface,  he  jirop 
prc!*eut  theology  in  two  diviriionB,  or  under  two 
octivcly  and  aubjeotlvftly.  Tlif?  fir^t  part  U  given 
a  me.  The  other  is  to  oecnpy  a  secopd ;  wliile  wi? 
d  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  defenet^  of  the  J*y»tem  ^om  ol 
1  and  misrepresentation.  The  propriety,  luiwercT^  of  tl 
us,  and  tiie  practicahihty  of  such  a  dividofi^  vnll  be  l^tl 
ay  to  be  qnestionable.  There  is  some  tincertftiiuy,  tnd 
lit  the  meaning  is  ivith  which  be  nsea  ihem.  If  by  cih^m 
ology  is  meant  that  j>art  of  theology  the  them 4^  of  -si 
external  to  onrselves,  that  i^  lie  cjut  of  otir  nalund 
leriencej  the  division  h  not  nattir^U,  nor  practicable  j  ikihI 
hat  is  intimately  and  indis^obibly  blended  with  the  other] 
theolog)^  which  relates  to  our  nature  and  e^eri^iKiei  M 


:1 
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truths  of  the  system  have  such  an  amplitiido  of  evidence  from 
consciousness,  experience,  and  observation,  their  consistency 
with  reason,  their  suitableness  to  tlie  j)erfoctions  of  Ood,  and 
his  testimony,  tliat  they  are  susceptible  of  scientific  demonstra- 
tion. Tlie  special  aim  of  the  work  aroordinjirly  is,  to  state  and 
establish  in  these  aspects,  the  great  doctrines  of  man's  ruin,  of 
Christ's  person,  offices,  and  work,  the  self-existence,  tri-jiersona- 
lity,  and  perfection  of  God,  ami  the  manifestations  he  has  made 
and  makes  of  himself  in  his  works  of  creation,  providence,  and 
moral  administration  ;  and  it  is  marked  in  the  views  it  presents, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  it  unfolds,  and  the  strength  with 
which  it  sustains  them,  with  a  very  rare  degree  of  excellence. 
No  modem  work  with  which  we  have  met,  displays  a  keener 
discrimination,  a  more  felicitous  grasp  of  principles,  or  a  wider 
and  loilier  range  of  intelligence. 

Thus,  he  begnis  in  the  first  book,  with  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  man  as  they  are  known  to  consciousness  and  observa- 
tion, and  del  acts  ^"•'^  utter  sinfulness,  misery,  and  hoi)elessness 
of  any  self-remedy.  He  then  i)ohits  to  the  fact,  that  this  is  prc- 
dsely  the  character  and  state  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  our 
race,  and  from  which  it  is  that  they  revival  a  method  of  deliver- 
ance ;  and  thus  verities  the  great  fact  of  man's  ruin  on  which 
the  work  of  redemption  proceeds.  He  then  briefly  unfolds  the 
"principles  and  method  of  redemptit^n,  and  shows  that  the  dispo- 
sition from  which  it  springs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  effect ed,and 
the  results  which  it  contemi)lates,  are  such  as  are  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  men  and  the  perfections  of  Ood.  These  two  great 
departments  of  truth,  embracing  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive in  their  most  emphatic  Ibrms,  thus  confirm  and  demon- 
strate each  other.  In  order,  on  the  oiu^  hand,  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a  redemption  as  Christ  accomplishes,  tlie  character  and 
condition  of  man  must  be  such  as  it  is  known  by  all  human  con- 
sciousness and  observation  to  be :  and  on  the  other,  in  order  to 
the  restoration  of  man  from  sin  and  ruin,  such  a  redemption  must 
be  wrought  for  him  as  Christ  accomi)lishes. 

In  the  second  book,  he  treats  of  the  person,  offices,  and  work 
of  Christ,  and  sliows  that  they  are  precisely  such  as  meet  on  the 
one  side  the  exigencies  of  the  divine  rights,  and  on  the  c»thcr  the 
necessities  of  men.  None  but  a  being  uniting  the  Kternal  Word 
and  man  in  his  complex  person,  wi»uld  be  adeipiate  to  till  the 
office  of  a  mediator  towanls  God,  or  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
that  office  towards  mankind.  Such  a  being,  alone,  could  yield 
the  obedience  and  make  tlie  expiation  tliat  are  necessary  to 
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iiy  lb(j  justlcu  of  Gud ;  »itfl  »adt  fi  being  akmie  hk  did 
pply  hlis  e^pbtmn  and  dellvi*!*  tuCD  j^om  ika  thiatdoULf 

reign  over  them  through  tjUrnal  y&^m, 
jQ  passes^  in  the  tliird  book^  to  tho  being  ^rciod.  Ilk  i 
e,   unit  J  ol"  essence^  trinity  of  petsoufli  m^i  ioStuie 
sj  aud  shows  that  Fuob  a  tliriH^foUl  fHiTMcmltty,  aod^ 
ibutea,  are  essential  to  the  poasibLlity  of  a  work  Oif  : 
,  and  give  it  its  peculiar  form  mid  elianictijr, 
1  the  fourth  bc^ok  he  treats  of  the  diflareot  scm 
wledge  of  God,  his  works,  his  proridmctt,  hia  Hwm^  1 

sho>^  s  tliat  in  alj  tbt'aio  sphe^rffa  he  appe^urs  m  tiie  , 

and  all  pi^rllct  being, 

1  the  tifth,  he  treats  of  the  primeval  »tate  of  mtm^  i 
ena*it  i^itb  liim,  and  his  lall  and  mn,  and  shows 
racter  and  condition  which  the  Scripturtvi  ft«t*ribc  to  hiD 
ibit  m  ibe  ground  of  tlie  work  of  redemption,  are  [ireeU 
ic  which  In  tho  first  book  he  had  deduced  from  tlie  a 
uaness,  obscrvatiou,  and  acknowledgmentB  of  nien«  It 
ch  God  aflirai5  in  Ida  word  of  the  state  into  which  lou 
m^  is  preeissely  that  which  the  eye  sees,  the  heart  f^»^  «i 
rice  confesses,  and  the  voice  of  all  ixtdivlduak  and  aUl 
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will  not  meet  acceptance  from  tliose  wlio  concur  in  his  system 
generally.  The  doctrine  that-  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  vicar  of 
Clirifiit  on  cartli  during  his  reign  on  the  throne  of  heaven,  will 
prove,  we  presume,  of  that  numher. 

He  hidicates  very  clearly  in  several  ]»assage8  his  belief,  that 
Christ  is  to  come  in  jierson  and  reign  on  the  earth  during  the 
millennium,  and  restore  the  race  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  is 
smitten.  We  trust  he  will  unfold  his  views  at  large  on  that 
subject  in  his  luture  volumes.  There  is  ho  part  of  theology 
that  has  a  higher  claim  to  a  fresh  and  thorough  investigation ; 
and  none  we  believe  that  will  command  a  more  earnest  attention 
from  the  church. 

2.  The  A(T>5  of  the  Apostles  Exvlaixed:  by  Joseph  ^Vddison 
Alexander,  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  C.  Scribner. 
1857. 

These  volumes  are  a  very  w*elcome  accession  to  our  theologi- 
cal literature.  The  Acts  of  the  apostles  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
a  critical  and  theolt>gical  rdation,  to  any  other  part  of  the  Xew 
Testament.  They  record  the  mode  and  the  special  conditions 
in  which  the  gospol  was  tirst  presented  to  men.  They  detail 
the  peculiar  means  that  wore  emi»]oyed  to  awaken  and  impress 
those  to  whom  its  mess.ig(*s  were  addresse<l.  They  indii-ate  the 
forms  in  which  tlie  Spirit  dis]»layed   his  presence  and   power, 

and  the  nature  of  the  miraculous  git\s  which  he  conferred. 

* 

They  show  what  the  oflice  was  which  the  apostles  and  others 
professed  to  till  as  tlie  ministers  of  Christ,  whence  they  repre- 
sent dl  themselves  as  liaving  derived  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught,  what  the  estimate  was  in  which  they  hold  the  Scrii»turcs 
of  the  Old  Ti'>lamont,  and  what  views  they  had  of  Christ,  of 
his  work,  the  salvalinn  ho  bostows,  antl  the  groat  sohonie  of 
niHng  and  redi'iMnini^  the  race  whicli  he  is  to  pursue.  And 
finally,  they  show. .u  thoonohaud,\vhat  the  di•^tinotivedis]M^sitious 
were  with  which  bolii-vors  wore  hi>]»iivd,  towards  God,  towards 
one  another,  au«l  inwards  mon  gi'Ui*rally ;  and  on  the  other, 
what  the  malign  ;.  Iri'iiuns  wore  with  which  thoy  woro  regarded 
by  the  aclviiM'  J.  ^\A\  aiiil  Ctentile  ]'arti('<,  and  the  vit»lonl  mea- 
sures ern]»l«iyL-.l  lo  tibsirm-l  and  do>troy  tlum.  The  history 
extent  ling  tiiirty  yi-ars  from  Christ '^  asi-cnsion,  [irosonts  one  of 
the  mnst  <Mnii|»niifMsivo  anil  graphic  ]>iotures,  butli  of  the 
prinoijilf^  and  nioa^un's  nf  tho  ili\ino  gDvernmont  under  tho 
present  di>l ►en nation,  aiul  of  ihu  hearts  oi'mon  renowod  and  un- 
renewed under  the  gospel,  that  is  given  us  by  the  pen  of  ins\)i- 
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ration.  There  ia  scaree  a  irroat  question  suGrsfoatOjl  in  the 
gospels  in  recranl  to  wliat  was  then  future,  that  has  not  in  some 
measure  a  solution  in  the  Aets  of  the  ajpostU's.  There  is  scarce 
a  doctrine  in  tlie  cjiistles  res]iirtini;  the  ]»erson  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  nature  of  re(l<M!i]>tion,  the  dispositions  of  the  natural 
and  the  renewed  mind,  the  aims  of  the  ]>resent  administration, 
the  destiny  of  the  church  and  the  race,  that  is  not  found  also  in 
this  liistury  of  tlie  fu-st  i>rocla]nation  of  the  word  embodied  in 
liviuLT  tonus,  and  in  attitudes  and  relations  that  c»ontril>ute  to 
set  its  <*hara«'icr  in  a  vivid  litrht.  A  proper  exposition  of  this 
part  of  the  New  Testament  history  is  of  irr^'at  moment,  therefore, 
to  the  just  undcrsiaudinix  of  the  schiMue  of  administration  of 
whicli  it  is  an  example;  and  is  an  important  aid  to  the  true 
interju'etalion  of  the  other  parts  of  tlic  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Alexander  l>rin^s  to  the  task  very  liigli  qualifications  in 
genenil  erudition,  philolo*rical  knowlcdi^c,  taste,  and  exi>erience; 
and  his  work  will  rank  amont;  the  best  of  modern  commenta- 
ries in  adaptation  to  the  use  both  of  those  in  tlie  sacred  profes- 
sion and  of  other  readers. 

The  Tnlroduetion  presents  an  exedlent  analysisof  the  history. 
Tlie  received  Kndisli  version  is  taken  as  tlie  text;  but  a  raain 
object  of  the  expt)sition  is  to  ijive  tlie  exact  sisrniticatiim  of  the 
terms,  j>h rases,  and  expressions  <»f  the  oriiriual,  and  put  the 
reader  in  j possession  of  tlie  means  of  discerning  its  imjwrt, 
wliether  he  study  the  (xreek  or  the  common  version.  For  this 
no  writer  of  the  day  sur]»asses  Dr.  Alexander  in  am]»litude  of 
knowledjxe,  clear  discrimination,  and  skill  in  unfo]<linij:  and 
verifying  the  meaning  wiiich  lie  assigns  to  terms.  The  Com- 
mentary is  sulliciently  C()j»ious  without  verging  into  pro- 
lixity. Every  i)hilologieal  and  liistorical  question  is  adequately 
treated;  the  usage  of  terms  is  exemplified  by  abundant  re- 
terences  to  other  instances  of  their  occurrence;  and  the  truths 
generally  that  arc  taught  and  the  events  th.at  are  recorded 
are  raised  into  a  clear  light,  and  exhibited  in  an  eminent 
measure  in  their  true  attitude.  Keaders  of  all  classes  will  find 
it  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  the  knowK-dge  of  the  great  cvcntfi 
which  marked  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  fonns  in 
which  its  facts  and  doctrines  were  j»res«iited  by  thf»se  who  first 
taught  them,  and  taught  them  as  they  were  inspired  by  the 
IIolvGhosst. 
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3. — Expository  Thoitghts  on  the  Gospei-s  :  For  Family  and 
Private  Use ;  St.  Matthew,  witli  the  text  complete.  By  tlie 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.A.  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Helmingham,  Suffolk.  New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1858. 

The  author  does  not  aim  to  give  a  critical  commentary  of  the 
text,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  leading  truths  which  it  teaches, 
and  unfold  and  enforce  them.  In  order  to  this,  the  chapters 
are  divided  into  sections.  The  Expository  tlioughts  arranged 
under  a  few  heads,  are  clear,  brief,  and  pointed,  and  glow  witJi 
an  earnestness  that  interests  and  impresses  the  reader. 

4. EXPOSITIOXS     ox     THE    CrEED,   THE    LoUD'S     PkaYER,    AND 

THE  Tex  Commaxd:men'1's.  By  Robert  Leighton,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1858. 

TinssE  Expositions  have  held  a  liigh  place  in  the  Theological 
Literature  of  Great  Britain  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
and  instructed  and  cheered  many  thousands  of  God's  pi'ople. 
They  are  eminently  evangelical  and  jjractical,  and  clothed  in  a 
style  i>ecnliarly  simple  and  neat,  abounding  ^nth  tasteful  and 
pointed  idioms,  and  set  off  oil  en  with  fresh  and  glowing  figures. 
They  are  excellent  companions  for  the  ii reside  and  closet. 

5. — Light  fkom  the  Cross — Sermoxs  ox  the  PiVSsiox  of 
OUK  Loud  :  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck, 
L'niversity  Preacher,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  ITallo.     Philadeliihia  :  W.  S.  &  A.  Marlien.     1858. 

These  Discourses  consist  of  two  series, — one,  on  the  manitesta- 
tions  that  were  matle  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  brought 
into  intimate  relatii)ns  to  Christ  in  his  life  and  nunistry  ;  an<l  one 
on  his  agony,  trial,  and  crucilixion :  and  they  are  marked  by  a 
freshness  and  truth  of  thought  and  warmth  of  sensibility  that 
are  very  delightful  That  the  enemies  of  Christ  were  left  to 
disphiy  their  unbelief,  unrighteousness,  and  malice  towards  him 
in  their  most  awful  lomis,  an<l  that  men  generally  are  to  be  left 
to  that  course  till  his  second  conung,  is  a  fact  of  deej)  signifi- 
cance, and  deserves  greater  consideration  than  it  u&u&ll^  t^ 
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CL-ivt's;  ami  the  more  fully  the  events  of  liis  life  ami  dcatli  are 
euiu])n'li(*mle«l,  the  |)rori)iimlei'  will  I  lie  convict  ion  he  that  he  is 
huleeil  the  Son  of  Go.l,th:it  he  (lie«l  for  the  redemption  of  men, 
and  that  the  measures  of  his  mediation  display  at  every  step  a 
wisdi»m  and  a  rii^hteousness  that  are  as  spotless  and  consum- 
mate as  his  love. 


0.  A  Ti:axsi.ation  axd  Commkxtary  of  tiik  Hook  of  Psalms. 
For  the  nse  of  the  jNIinistrv  and  Laity  of  the  Clinstian 
C  hureh.  I5y  An^'ustus  Thohiek,  D.l).  'rii.D.  Ti-an>lated 
from  the  (lerman,  hy  the  ISev.  James  Isidor  Momhart. 
Philadelphia  :  W.  S.  &  A.  3Iaitien.     1 858. 

Tin-:  volume  opens  with  an  intercstin:;  ri'cital  from  Dr.  Tlioluck 
of  events  whieli  led  liim  to  ruiomuc  eertain  rationalistic  views 
resjieetinijj  the  SerijJtures,  whii-h  lie  entertained  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  Then  follows  an  introduction  on  the  structure, 
desiirn,  and  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  temjile  seniee,  their 
authors,  their  <loetrines,  their  predictions  of  the  JNIessiah,  and 
their  adoi»tion  and  use  by  the  Christian  church.  The  trausla^ 
tion  vanes  little  from  the  authorized  version.  The  commentary 
is  hrief,  and  aims  to  point  out  the  leadinj?  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Psalmists,  and  enahle  the  reader  to  see  the  atti- 
tudes in  which  the  great  themes  of  which  they  speak  were  con- 
temj»lated  by  them. 

7.   J>IJ!T,ICAL  Co^nrKNTAEY   OS  THE   XkW   TESTAitENT.      By   Dr. 

Herman  Olshausen,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  l^nivei'sity  of 
Krlangen.  Translated  from  the  Gennan  for  Clark's  Foreign 
and  Theological  Library.  First  American,  revised  after  the 
latest  Oerman  Edition.  By  A.  C.  Kendrick,  1),1).,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  l-jiivei-sity  of  Rochester.  Vol.  IV.  New 
York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  ifc  Co.     1857. 

The  preceding  volume  closed  with  Romans  vii.    Tliis  contains 

Uie  remiundcr  of  tliat  Epistle,  tlie  lirst  and  second  Corinthians, 

ind    Galatians.    It  dis])Iays  tlic  same  characteristics  as  the 

'^olnmes, — ^large  ])hilological  learning,  iamiliarity  witli  all 

^inta,  a  candid  reverential  and  believing  spirit,  and 

d,  oompreheDsive,  and  loHy  views  on  the  main  themes ; 

^  fidse   notions,  however,  especially  in   resi>ect    to 

drtby  of  the  impenitent.    Tlie  translator  has  per- 
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formed  his  task  with  fidelity  and  skill,  and  renders  an  important 
service  to  the  rea<ler  in  the  occasional  notes  in  which  he  clears 
up  what  is  obscure,  or  corrects  what  he  deems  erroneous  in  the 
Commentary. 


8.  The  Quarteuly  Joukxal  op  Pbopiiecy:    London. 

In  the  July  Xunibor  of  this  Quarterly,  which  has  just  reached 
us,  we  find  ourselves  charged  with  having  given  dn  imprimatur 
to  the  article  on  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  North  British,  of  Nov., 
1856.  An  imprimatur  is  a  licence  and  sanction.  The  charge  is, 
therefore,  that  we  have  given  a  sanction  and  licence  to  that 
article ;  and  especially,  the  Editor  indicates,  to  "  the  low  views 
of  inspiration  "  which  it  "  exhibits."  We  are  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  a  representation  so  gratuitous  and  unjust.  Not  a 
syllable  is  there  in  our  notice  of  that  article  to  sustain  it,  or 
giyc  it  a  color  of  apology.  We  expressed  no  opinion  whatever 
respecting  either  the  writer's  notions  of  inspiration  or  Dr. 
Chalmers's  theological  views.  The  only  judgment  we  gave 
related  to  the  writer's  estimate  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  We  made, 
indeed,  but  two  statements.  The  first  related  to  the  writer's 
views  of  Dr.  Clialmers.  "His  estimate  of  him,"  we  said,  "  as  a 
thinker  and  writer,  is  in  the  main,  we  believe,  just."  Here  is 
no  reference  to  the  subject  of  inspiration,  or  any  other  theme  in 
theology.  The  question  to  what  rank  in  intelligence  Dr. 
Chalmers  belonged,  is  nr)t  identical,  we  take  it,  with  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  certain  theory  of  ins])iration  is  correct  or  not. 
Our  other  statement  related  to  the  theological  views  of  the 
writer  of  the  article,  and  was  designed  to  indicate  to  our 
readers  tlie  class  to  which  he  belongs.  "Though  just  in  his 
judgment,"  we  said,  in  regard  to  Dr.  C.'s  peculiarities  of  mind 
and  rank  as  a  speculatist,  he  "  dissents,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
from  many  of  his  religious  views,  and  thinks  his  theology,"  by 
which  the  writer  meant,  in  a  large  measure,  his  method  of 
theologizing,  "  is  likely,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  sink  into 
8pee<ly  oblivion."  This  is  a  statement,  the  reader  will  see,  of 
the  theological  views  and  ophnons  of  t/ie  irrittr  of  that  artkk: 
not  an  expression  of  our  judgment  in  resjK^ct  to  them :  and 
there  wc  paused.  We  said  nothing  whatever  of  the  estimate 
in  which  we  hold  his  doctrines. 

But  Dr.  Bonar  api)ear8  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  no 
ground  for  regarding  us  as  sanctioning  the  views  of  the  article 
on  inspiration ;  for  he  proceeds  to  arraign  us,  not  for  ^viu^  \\. 
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:in  iini»riin:ilur,  Iml  lor  imt  |iroit>iiiiir  airainst  it  ;  ami  cliiirgi*s 
us  in  i-rtVrl  willi  '' iritlinir '"  willi  llu-  siil»jiM.'l.  Wi»  rejjrrct  to 
moil  anyiliinir  fmiii  llu?  jn.-!!  nt'Dr.  1>.  niarkitl  l>y  Mieli  a  lack  of 
discntiuii  aihl  (.-ainlor.  \  \\i\W  i'«nisitli'rnrn>n  iiiIljIiI  liavi*  sug- 
i^istL'il  111  him  llial  we  li:i«l  a«UMjiiaU'  rca^^im^  for  al»««lainiiig  from 
any  ^'X|^^•'^^i^^n  of  ujaniun  n'-^jR-fiinu:  tlu"  lliooloixy  of  iho  arliok*. 
AVf  lako  H'avi-  lo  inform  liim  iliat  il  wa-*  of  I'xj press  tlolil K-ration 
tlial  ^^(r  i'«»ntinoil  oursi'lvis  to  \\\v  >impK.'  statfnuiit  of  the  fact 
thai  thi'  author  i>f  the  Ki\ii'\v  dissented  fr(»m  many  of  Dr. 
Chahner>*«-  reliirions  view**,  and  disai»i»roved  of  hi>  method  of 
theolni^i/ini:.  And  our  main  ohjiet  in  it  wa^  to  avoid  the 
injnsiiee  int«»  which  Dr.  Donar  has  falUii,  of  eareh-ssly  arraigning 
parties  a>  ^anetioninij  the  lie\iew,  who  have  not  ^iven  it  their 
eoneurriMHi'.  Tiie  article  di«l  not  jjurjjort  to  he  the  expression 
simply  (>f  an  indivitluars  t)j»inion.  It  a|>peared  in  the  North 
Hritish,  the  or^ran  in  a  measure  of  ilie  Free  Church,  and  was 
naturally  rrixarded  as  havinir  ni»t  only  the  hi'i'riimittrr  o\'  Wm 
ediltir,  hut  of  a  sliare  at  ha^t  of  the  leading;  managers  uf  that 
CJiiarlerly.  and  as  expri's^ing,  thrnlorr,  tlie  theolngieal  opinions, 
at  thi?  smallot,  of  a  considerahle  party  in  Scotland.  No  other 
judgment  i-tiuld  he  fornuMl  tif  it  at  the  time  when  our  notice 
was  writlt-n.  It  wa^  nnt  tlun  known  here  who  its  authi»r  was, 
nor  MJiat  the  sentiments  were  with  which  it  was  regarded  in 
Scotland  and  England.  A]»peariiig  thus,  as  exjiressing  the  opi- 
nion of  a  c«'nsideral)le  hody  of  j»er<<»ns,  who,  as  ii  represents,  had, 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  ]»a^srd  from  the  ranks  of  the 
ortho(K).v  t«»  the  party  to  whirh  the  reviewer  helimgs;  it  would 
have  heen  reipiisile,  lia<l  wo  undertaken  to  j»roniuinee  a  judg- 
ment on  its  lheoU»gy,  to  liave  contemjilaled  it  in  that  relation, 
and  assmned  that  such  defections  from  the  faith  had  taken  place 
in  the  Scc»ttish  churches.  l>ul  of  that,  we  felt  tliat  we  had  no 
adequate  evidence;  and  to  take  it  for  granted  and  proceed  to 
denounce  the  contriluitors  to  the  N<uth  llritisli,  or  exjiress asto- 
nisliment  that  the  leadhig  men  in  Scotland,  the  IJrewstei-s,  tlie 
Buchanans  the  Cuningliams,  the  Guthries,  and  othei-s,  had  not 
prevented  its  publication  wonld  l»e  altogetlier  unwarrantable. 
We  deemed  it  the  part  of  prudence,  tlierefore,  to  abst:un  trorn 
any  other  observations  on  tlie  theology  of  the  article  than 
simply  to  indicate  its  antagonism  to  the  views  entertained  by  Dr. 
Chalmei-8 ;  and  wait  till  we  should  have  further  inlbrmation  of 
the  facts,  before  attemjiting  to  criticise  it — and  the  event  Las 
shown  the  propriety  of  the  course. 
If  Dr.  B.  has  any  curiosity  to  know  wliat  our  views  are  of 
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the  inspiration  of  the  Scriplurcs,  wo  ruler  bim  to  the  articles  on 
the  subject  in  the  present  and  preeeiliug  volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 


9.  The  Biutisii  pERioDicAr^}.    Kepublisbed  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

TuK  Quarterlies  of  the  season  i»rosent  their  usual  variety  of  in- 
terestuig  themes. 

The  best  article  of  tlie  Westminster,  is  on  tlie  Four  Empires, 
Russia,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States ;  each  of  which 
is  extending  its  sway  over  tlie  feebler  races  that  are  contiguous 
to  it,  and  seems  likely  to  go  on  enlarging  its  dominions  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come ; — Uussia  in  IVfiddle  and  Eastern  Asia; 
France,  in  tlie  North  of  Africa ;  P^ngland,  in  Southern  Africa, 
Middle  Asia,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  and  the 
United  States  in  the  territories  south  of  their  present  line.  Tlie 
political  destiny  of  the  world  seems  to  lie  in  the  hands,  in  a 
great  measm-e,  of  these  four  empires.  No  other  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  extend  its  dominion,  and  carry  civilization  and  religion 
into  regions  where  they  are  yet  little  known.  Of  these.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  now  exert,  and  are  likely  to  exert, 
tar  the  greatest  and  most  propitious  inlluence ;  as  they  carry, 
where  they  extent!  their  iK)Wer,  a  measure  of  freedom,  educa- 
tion, the  useful  arts,  connnerce,  and  above  all,  the  light  of  true 
religion.  They  are  doubtless,  also,  to  have  a  chief  agency  in 
opening  the  way  for  the  communication  of  the  gospel  to  those 
portions  of  the  heathen  world  that  do  not  fall  immediately 
■  under  their  sway. 

An  article  in  the  London  on  Communication  with  India,  re- 
presents the  project  of  a  railroad  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euplirates,  and  a  line  of  boats  on  that  river  to  the  Persian 
gnlf,  as  not  likely  to  be  realized  ; — from  the  great  length  of  the 
route,  the  disadvantages  of  the  climate,  the  savage  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  vast  cost,  and  the  certainty  tliat  the  region 
itself  would  furnish  nothing  for  transportation  on  the  road  or 
river  cither  in  the  shaiK?  of  travellers,  produce,  or  manufactures. 

The  Ixin<lon,  Edinburgh,  and  North  British  have  articles  on 
the  revolt  in  India  that  are  of  interest.  The  defeat  of  the  con! 
spiracy  seems  likely  to  issue  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mahome- 
danism  and  Brahminism,  as  well  as  of  the  ])arties  who  sought  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  conquerors.  The  general  voice 
in  Great  Britain  now  demands  the  o])en  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  government  in  India,  and  the  full  protcctiQn.  o^ 
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Its  missionaries  ami  their  eonverts ;  and  indications  appear  that 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  far  irreater  and  more  efficient  efforts 
will  he  made  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the  vast  }k;>] dilation 
of  that  empire. 

Besides  this  theme,  the  I-nndon  lias  highly  attractive  articles 
on  Cornwall,  the  School  at  lliighy,  Stephenson  the  Inventor  of 
Kail  way  Locomotives,  and  other  topics,  and  the  Edinburgh  on 
the  Napiei-s,  the  Afediterranean,  the  Chief  Justices  of  England, 
Michael  Angelo,  an<l  several  other  subjects. 

Of  the  North  l>ritisli,  under  its  new  editorship,  two  numbers 
have  appeared,  with  a  fair  array  of  topics.  Xo  allusions  are 
made  to  the  article  of  November,  1S5G,  which  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  work  to  new  han<ls,  nor  is  any  attemi)t  anywhere  made 
to  controvert  the  representations  of  that  article  that  great 
cliangis  have  taken  place  within  a  few  years  in  the  views  held 
in  Scotland  on  imj»ortant  doctrines  of  theology.  An  article  in 
the  August  nmnber  on  Ins] miration  indicates  that  the  present 
managers  of  the  work  maintain  the  views  generally  held  by  the 
church  on  that  subject.  Tt  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  doctrine, 
liowever,  not  a  critical  discussion  of  it,  and  is  not  adapted  to 
convince  those  who  already  doubt,  or  to  oi)pose  a  barrier  to  the 
spread  c»f  scepticism. 

An  article  in  the  November  number  on  recent  works  on  the 
relations  of  geology  to  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis, 
contains  statements  respecting  the  estimati(»n  in  which  some  of 
Hugh  Miller's  friends  hold  his  hist  work,  and  the  effects  that  are 
resulting  from  it,  that  are  signiticant.  We  shall  refer  to  them  in 
our  next  immber. 


ERRATA. 

For  Btihamy^  p.  376,  12th  line  from  top,  read  Bethany, 
For  /o«MT,  p.  466,  2d  line  from  bottom,  read  twK 

For  of  Chriit  a  prophecy,  p.  474,  lOth  line  from  top,  retd  a  prophecy  of 
ChrUi, 
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Abt.  I. — ^Thb  Inspiration  of  tiib  Scriituses  :    OarscmoNS 
TO  IT  Hefuted. 

Thb  other  class  of  objections  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  is  founded  on  their  contents.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  contain  contradictions  to  scientific  truth,  errors  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  and  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of 
occurrences,  and  the  exliibition  of  each  other's  thoughts  and 
words :  and  that  those  errors  and  diversities  are  proofs  that 
they  cannot  have  been  written  by  inspiration. 

These  alleged  errors  and  disagreements,  however,  it 
should  be  noticed,  are  not  errors  or  ditferences  of  theologi- 
cal doctrine.  Tliey  relate  exclusively  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world,  the  narrative  of  occurrences,  or  the  quo- 
tation of  each  other's  thoughts  and  expressions.  There  is 
no  pretence  that  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  writers  arc 
not  consistent  with  each  other  respecting  the  being,  attri- 
butes, and  character  of  God,  the  great  principles  of  his 
government,  and  the  nature  and  method  of  redemption. 
These  charges,  nevertlieless,  are  groundless.  There  are  no 
contradictions  in  the  Bible  to  scientiiic  truth.  There  are 
no  errors  of  statement,  or  diversities  of  representation,  that 
form  any  proof,  or  present  any  probability,  that  the  books  in 
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which  tliey  now  exist,  or  are  supposed  to  exist,  were  not 
originally  free  from  them,  and  written  by  inspiration. 

1.  The  pretext  that  there  are  contradictions  in  the  Bible 
to  facts  or  truths  of  science,  is  wholly  groundless.    Of  such 
alleged   contradictions,  the   representation   by  the  sacred 
writers  that  the  sim  rises  and  sets,  and  goes  down  and  hastes 
to  the  place  where  he  rose,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
As  those  supposed  movements  of  the  sun  are  not  real,  but 
only  phenomenal,  and  are  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  representation  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  facts  and  tnitlis  of  astronomy.     But 
tills  is  altogether  mistaken.     It  is  a  fact,  to  the  senses,  that 
the  sun  does  rise  and  sot.    Those  phenomena  are  real,  not 
imaginary  or  supposititious.    The  ascription  of  them,  there- 
fore, to  the  sun,  expresses  a  reality  to  the  senses.   The  ques- 
tion, what  produces  them  ?  a  real  motion  of  the  sun,  or  a 
motion  of  the  earth  ?  does  not  affect  their  reality,  but  pro- 
ceeds on  it  as  a  fact.    The  representation  accordingly  given 
of  them  in  the  Bible,  and  the  language  in  which  it  expresses 
them,  are  common  to  mankind.     All,  whetlier  learned  or 
unlearned,  astronomers  or  ignorant  of  astronomy,  see  that 
the  sun  apparently  has  those  motions,  and  all  use  that  or 
equivalent  language  in  describing  those  appearances.    And 
it  is  the  only  language  in  which  they  can  be  described.    K 
the  phenomena  are  represented  as  they  appear,  tliey  must 
be  exhibited  as  movements  of  the  sun,  not  the  earth.    The 
objector,  to  sustain  his  allegation,  should  prove  that  there 
are  no  such  phenomena  to  the  senses  as  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun ;  not  that  the  cause  of  those  phenomena  is 
not  what  the  phenomena  themselves  seem  to  indicate.     Ab 
it  is,  he  confounds  the  phenomena  with  their  cause,  and  falls, 
in  his  objection,  into  the  very  error  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Bible,  of  denying  and  contradicting  a  truth  of  science.    But 
the  objection  is  not  only  groundless  and  misconceives  the 
facts ; — ^if  admitted  to  be  legitimate,  it  is  as  fatal  to  the  science 
of  astronomy  as  it  could  be  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
For  the  whole  of  modem  astronomy  is  founded  on  what  are 
called  images  in  the  mirror  of  the  telescope.     Yet  that  lan- 
guage is  descriptive  of  phenomena  that,  like  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  exist  only  to  the  senses,  and  diat  are 
produced  by  a  process  wholly  different  from  that  which  the 
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langaage  represents.  For  no  images,  in  fact,  ever  exist  in  a 
mirror.  They  are  only  appearances.  That  word  simply 
denotes  the  e£Eect  produced  in  the  eye  of  beholders,  and  by 
an  instmmentality  entirely  different  from  a  real  image  in 
the  mirror.  If,  therefore,  Uie  representations  of  the  Bible,  in 
respect  to  the  phenomena  of  the  sun,  are  contradictory  to 
the  fiu^ts  of  astronomy,  then  the  representations  of  astrono- 
mers repecting  the  phenonieua  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
orbe  in  the  telescope,  on  which  the  science  is  founded,  are 
equally  contradictory  to  the  facts  of  those  phenomena ;  and 
the  science  accordingly  that  is  built  on  them  is  overthrown. 
Another  contradiction  to  the  facts  of  natural  science 
exists,  it  is  held,  in  the  representation  of  the  Bible  tliat  the 
earth,  with  its  vegetables,  animals,  and  man,  were  created 
about  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  in  the  space  of  six 
natural  days.  Thb,  it  is  affirmed,  is  confuted  by  the  dis- 
coveries and  demonstrations  of  modem  geology.  Like  the 
other,  however,  it  is  wholly  mistaken.  Modem  geology  has 
not  discovered  any  facts  or  laws  of  matter  that  prove  that 
the  earth  has  existed  through  any  longer  period  than  the 
Scriptures  represent.  All  that  it  has  discovered  is,  that 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  earth's  surface  since 
its  creation,  and  the  creation  of  its  vegetables  and  animals. 
But  that  those  changes  have  not  been  wrought  within  six 
thousand  years  ;  that  they  were  not  accomplished  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  first  pair  and  the  flood,  or  within  a 
few  centuries  after,  geologists  have  not  proved,  nor  can 
they.  Their  alleged  proof  is  founded  entirely  on  an  unau- 
thorised postulate  respecting  the  causes  that  produced  the 
modifications  of  the  earth's  surface.  They  assume,  inde- 
pendently of  investigation,  and  irrespective  of  evidence, 
that  those  causes  were  extremely  feeble,  and  wrought  their 
effects  at  the  slowest  conceivable  rate ;  and  then  from  tliat 
assumption  infer  that  vast  periods  must  have  been  consumed 
in  the  formation  of  the  strata,  tlie  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  denudation  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  tlie  other  changes  of  which  the  exterior 
of  the  globe  has  been  the  subject.  But  that  those  vast 
effects  were  the  work  of  such  feeble  and  slow-acting  causes 
there  is  no  proof.  Geologists  have  not  demonstrated  it,  nor 
can  they,  nor  render  it  probable.   It  is  confuted^  indeed^  by 
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icts  tbemselves  for  whicli  it  professes  to  accoaiit^  wlil 
festly,  from  tlieir  vaslness,  conld  never  have  been  m 
i  by  sliglit  and  glow-acting  agents-  Let  it  he  fidmw 
the  agents  by  whieli  the  stratii  were  formed,  tlio  mdtn 
tlirown  np  from  the  depths  of  th©  earth,  and  the  hill 
3,  and  valleys  moulded  to  their  present  ahapesi,  wej 
irftil  in  proportion  to  the  magniMido  of  those  elTecl 
icted  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  their  ^reaCnea 
t  will  be  apparent  that  fifteen  hundred  or  two  theniii 
\  were  as  adequate  as  any  longer  period  to  the  fleeoc 
ment  of  all  the  modifications  through  which  the 
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absolute  proof  that  Stephen  confounded  Abraham's  pur- 
chase, as  is  affirmed,  witli  that  of  Jacob.  For  in  order  to 
demonstrate  tliat  he  fell  into  such  an  error,  it  must  be 
shown — not  merely  presumed — that  Abraham  did  not 
actually  purchase  a  sepulchre  at  Sychcm  of  the  sons  of 
Hamor.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  no  record  of  it  in 
Genesis  is  no  positive  proof  that  he  did  not  make  such  a 
purchase.  The  propositions  are  not  contradictory.  Tliere 
is  nothing  in  the  supposition  that  Abraham  bought  that 
identical  field,  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  Jacob,  either  because  it  had  been 
resold  by  Abraham,  or  had  reverted  for  some  other  cause 
to  its  former  owners,  or  because  some  important  addition 
had  been  made,  by  cultivation,  to  its  value.  The  objection 
rests,  therefore,  on  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  verified. 
It  must  be  proved  by  direct  and  positive  evidence,  that 
Abraham  did  not  purchase  that  field,  before,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  text  of  the  Acts  is  now  what  it  originally  was, 
it  can  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  Stephen  fell  into  an  error 
in  ascribing  to  him  that  purchase. 

It  will  perhaps,  however,  be  thought  very  unlikely  that 
Abraham  bought  the  same  field  that  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Jacob.  But  the  question  is  not  one  of  likeli- 
hoods, but  of  testimony.  It  is  not  whether,  irrespective  of 
the  word  of  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  probable  or  not  that 
Abraham  and  Jacob  successively  bought  at  Sychem  the 
same  field  of  the  same  family  ;  but  having  on  the  one  side, 
a  statement  by  the  author  of  Genesis  that  Jacob  bought  the 
field,  and  by  the  author  of  Joshua  that  tlie  bones  of  Joseph 
were  buried  in  it ;  and  on  the  other,  Stephen's  statement  in 
Luke's  narrative,  that  tlie  field  in  which  Joseph  and  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob  were  buried  had  been  bought  by 
Abraham; — the  question  is,  whetlier  the  objector  has  in 
these  words  just  grounds  for  pronouncing  Stephen's  repre- 
sentation an  error;  and  he  most  certainly  has  not.  The 
statements  are  not  contradictory.  It  was  as  much  within 
the  sphere  of  practicability  that  Abraham  should  have 
bought  the  field,  as  it  was  that  Jacob  should.  As  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  is  concerned,  on 
the  supposition  that  Luke's  text  is  unaltered,  tliere  is  as 
much  ground  to  regard  Stephen's  representation  as  correct^ 
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as  tlicre  is  to  hold  that  that  of  the  authors  of  Genesis  and 
Joshua  is.  The  objector,  accordingly,  must  prove  from 
other  sources,  tliat  Abraham  never  purchased  the  field, 
beibro  ho  can,  with  the  least  color  of  truth,  assume  that 
Stephen  erred  in  stating  that  he  purchased  it. 

The  narratives  by  the  evangelists  of  the  healing  of  the 
blind  at  Jericho  are  in  like  manner  declared  to  be  irrecon- 
cilably discordant.  But  the  charge  cannot  be  verified. 
The  events  related  by  Uie  several  writers  are  as  consistent 
with  each  other  as  they  would  be  had  they  taken  place  in 
different  localities.  Matthew  states  that  two  blind  men 
were  healed ;  Mark  and  Luke  mention  only  one.  But  that 
Mark  and  Luke  mention  but  one,  does  not  prove  that  only 
one  was  healed.  Tliey  may  have  been  healed  separately, 
though  within  a  few  minutes  or  hours  of  each  other.  The 
incidents  were  such  as  must  naturally  have  happened,  on 
the  supposition  tliat  tlie  blind  men  were  at  a  distance  from 
each  otjier,  and  were  passed  by  Christ  and  the  crowd  atp 
tending  him,  successively ;  such  as  their  asking  what  the 
movement  of  tlie  people  meant ;  their  being  told  that  Jesus, 
the  Nasarene,was  passing ;  their  addressing  him  as  the  Son 
of  David,  as  he  was  at  the  time  generally  regarded  by  the 
people;  their  entreaty  that  he  would  heal  them;  and 
Christ's  stopping  in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
him.  Each  of  these  acts  was  not  only  natural,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  blind  men  were  stationed  at  different  points 
on  the  road,  and  were  healed  separately,  but  was  a  neoefr- 
sary  prerequisite  to  the  miracle.  How  could  the  blind 
men  have  known  that  Jesus  was  there,  if  they  had  not 
inquired  why  the  people  were  passing  in  a  crowd  ?  How 
could  they  have  known  that  he  could  heal  them,  if  they 
had  not  before  heard,  or  were  not  then  told,  that  he  was 
the  Messiah,  and  wrought  miracles,  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb  t  How 
could  they  have  made  known  their  wish  to  receive  sight, 
and  their  faith  in  his  power  to  give  it,  if  they  had  not  cried 
out  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  have  mercy  on  them?  And 
how  could  Christ  have  wrought  the  miracle,  so  that  it 
should  be  seen  that  it  was  his  work,  and  was  wrought  in 
answer  to  their  faith,  had  he  not  stopped,  and  caused  them 
to  be  brought  to  hia  presenoet    Ibis  is  exactly  the  trsiii  of 
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incidents  that  would  naturally  have  occurred  bad  they 
been  healed  separately.  As  the  events  were  thus  the  same, 
Matthew's  statement,  that  Christ  healed  the  two  on  having 
gone  out  of  Jericho,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  healed  in  succession,  and  at  different 
points  on  the  road.  He  does  not  say  specifically  that  they 
were  healed  together.  He  only  states  that  the  two  were 
healed,  on  Christ's  having  gone  out  of  Jericho,  and  with  tlie 
same  preliminary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  blind  men,  the 
crowd,  and  the  Saviour.  And  if  they  occupied  different 
places  on  the  road,  and  received  their  sight  separately,  then 
it  may  naturally  have  happened  that  Mark  and  Luke  men- 
tion only  the  healing  of  one,  while  Matthew  mentions  two. 
Matthew,  being  an  apostle,  was  doubtless  present,  and  wit- 
nessed both  miracles,  and  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  acts 
and  events  that  preceded  them :  Mark  and  Luke  were  not 
apostles,  nor  attendants  of  Christ.  Tliey  therefore  must 
have  drawn  their  information  from  otliers,  and  may  have 
derived  it  from  persons  who  only  witnessed  the  healing  of 
Bartimseus. 

It  is  thought,  however,  to  be  a  still  more  serious  discre- 
pancy, tliat  while  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  miracle 
as  wrought  on  Christ's  having  gone  out  of  Jericho,  Luke 
states  that  it  took  place  on  his  approaching  it  These  state- 
ments are  held  to  be  directly  contradictory ;  but  it  is  on  the 
assumption  that  Christ's  going  out  of  the  city,  when  the 
miracle  was  wrought,  was  his  final  departure  to  Bethany 
and  Jerusalem.  Of  that,  however,  there  is  no  proof.  And 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  healing  took  place  on  an  excur- 
sion to  some  village,  or  point  of  interest  in  the  vicinity, 
from  which  he  immediately  returned,  and  the  two  narra- 
tives are  reconcilable ;  as  one  of  the  blind  men  may  have 
been  passed  on  going  out,  and  the  other  on  returning, 
perhaps  by  a  different  road.  That  Christ  spent  several 
days  at  Jericho  and  the  neighborhood  is  indicated  by 
the  narrative.  He  remained  one  day  at  tlie  house  of 
Zaccheus ;  and  he  probably  passed  the  Sabbath  there ;  as  it 
was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  he  reached  Bethany. 
He  may  have  arrived  at  Jericho,  therefore,  four  or  five  days 
before  he  finally  left  it,  and  had  ample  opportunity  for  such 
an  exclusion.     That  he  had  been  to  the  oity  Wbt^  ^k<^ 
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miracle  which  Luke  records,  seems  pfobable,  moreover, 
from  the  crowds  that  accompanied  him.  Whence  were 
those  crowds  drawn,  unless  from  the  city  ?  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  a  multitude  followed  him  from  Perea.  Instead, 
it  is  stated  by  Matthew,  that  on  his  way  he  took  the  disci- 
ples apart  and  apprised  them  that,  on  reaching  Jerusalem, 
he  was  to  be  betrayed  to  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  con- 
deumcd  and  put  to  death.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  at  his  first  arrival  at  Jericho,  he  was  unattended  except 
by  his  disciples  and  immediate  friends.  The  throng  that 
followed  him  then  on  his  working  the  miracle  narrated  by 
Luke  must  have  been  gathered  after  his  arrival,  and 
belonged  to  the  city,  and  thence  must  have  gone  out  of  the 
city  with  him  to  some  neighboring  place,  on  returning  from 
which  it  was  that  the  blind  man  was  healed.  That  the 
crowds  that  went  with  him  from  the  city,  when  the  mira- 
cles recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark  were  wrought,  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  distance,  and  returned,  is  also  api)arent, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  intimation  that  a  throng 
attended  him  on  his  journey  from  Jericho  to  Bethany. 
Instead,  the  crowd  that  met  him  at  that  place,  it  is  said, 
came  in  consequence  of  their  hearing  that  he  was  there,  and 
therefore  after  his  arrival,  John  xii.  9.  That  he  healed  the 
two  blind  men,  on  liaving  gone  out  of  tlie  city  as  related  by 
Matthew,  is  accordingly  perfectly  consistent  with  the  snp- 
position  that  one  of  them  was  he  whose  healing  Luke 
relates,  and  represents  as  wrought  on  Christ's  approaching 
the  city.  If  they  were  healed  during  the  same  excursion 
out  of  Jericho,  though  one  was  on  his  proceeding  from  the 
city,  and  the  other  on  his  returning,  the  two  narratives  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  {statements  of  Matthew  and  Peter  in  regard  to  the 
potter's  field  are  arraigned  also  as  contradictory.  But  they 
are  not  Matthew  ascribes  the  purchase  of  tlie  field  to  tlie 
priests.  "Then  Judas  who  betrayed  him,  seeing  that  he 
was  condemned,  repented,  and  returned  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  tlie  high  priests  and  elders,  saying :  I  have  sinned, 
having  betrayed  innocent  blood.  And  they  replied,  What  is 
tliat  to  us  ?  Look  thou  to  it.  And  he,  having  thrown  down 
the  silver  in  the  temple,  withdrew,  and  going  forth,  hanged 
himself.  And  the  chief  priests  taking  the  silver,  said :  It  is  not 
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lawful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  price 
of  blood ;  And  taking  counsel,  they  bought  with  them  (the 
pieces)  the  field  of  the  potter,  for  burying  strangers.  There- 
fore that  field  is  called,  field  of  blood,  unto  this  day,"  chap, 
xxvii.  3-9.  Peter's  language  is,  "  So  thent  his  (man)  procured 
for  himself  a  place  with  the  reward  of  the  unrighteousness  (of 
betraying  Christ),  and  falling  headlong  he  burst  in  the  midst, 
and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out ;  and  it  became  known  to  all 
who  dwell  at  Jerusalem ;  so  that  that  place  is  called  in  their 
dialect,  Aceldama,  that  is,  place  of  blood,"  Acts  i.  18, 19. 
Here  tl^e  place  that  is  called  place  of  blood  is  the  place, 
it  is  expressly  represented,  where  Judas  fell  and  died  ;  and 
it  is  the  same  place  manifestly  from  the  name,  which, 
according  to  Matthew,  was  called  field  of  blood,  because  of 
the  money  with  which  it  was  purchased.  And  as  it  was 
bought  for  the  burial  of  strangers,  and  Judas  himself  was  a 
stranger  from  Galilee,  it  was  doubtless  purchased  for  a 
burial-place  for  him,  as  well  as  for  others:  and  not  im- 
probably because  the  state  of  his  body  when  found  pre- 
sented a  motive  for  his  burial  there.  Tlio  moaning,  therefore, 
of  Peter's  statement,  that  he  procured  or  acquired  for  him- 
self a  place  called  place  of  blood,  with  the  wages  of  his 
treachery,  is  simply,  that  lie  acquired  that  place  for  his 
burial  through  the  money  he  received  for  his  wickedness ; 
not  that  he  himself  made  the  bargain  by  which  it  was  pur- 
chased. These  representations  are  thus  entirely  consistent 
with  each  other.  Tliat  which  Peter  aflirms  is,  first,  that 
Judas  became  possessed  of  the  place  where  he  died,  called 
place  of  blood,  as  his  burial-place  ;  and,  next,  that  he  be- 
came possessed  of  it,  as  such,  by  means  of  the  money  he  had 
received  of  the  priests.  He  does  not  state  through  whose 
act  it  was  that  the  silver  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  the  place,  or  tlie  i>lace  devoted  to  the  burial  of  strangers, 
and  among  them  of  himself.  And  that  in  a<ldition  to  this 
which  Matthew  relates  respecting  its  purchase,  is,  that 
Judas  returned  the  money  to  the  priests,  and  that  they 
purchased  with  it  the  field,  and  appropriated  it  to  the 
burial  of  strangers.  The  two  representations  thus  present 
no  contradiction,  but  are  consistent  with,  and  confirm  each 
other. 

Objections  of  the  like  nature  are  made  to  the  narrative 
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of  the  evangelists  respecting  the  angels  that  were  seen  at 
the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  Christ's  resurrection  :  but 
they  are  groundless.  Matthew  mentions  one  angel  only. 
Mark  also  mentions  only  one.  Luke  represents  t!iat  two 
were  seen,  and  John  states  that  two  were  seen  together ; 
and  these  narratives  are  perfectly  consistent  Thus  the 
angel  whose  appearance  Matthew  relates,  was  the  angel 
who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  and  sat  on  it. 
He,  when  beheld  by  the  women,  was  exterior  to  the  sepul- 
chre, and  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  it.  lie  simply 
directed  them  to  approach  and  see  where  the  Lord  lay. 
Tlie  angel  whom  Mark  mentions  was  within  the  sepulchre, 
and  became  visible  as  the  women  entered  it  lie  had  not 
been  seen  by  them  before,  plainly  from  their  terror,  and  was 
therefore  a  different  angel  from  the  one  whom  they  had  just 
before  seen  seated  on  the  stone,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tomb.  And  these  two  angels  are  tlie  two  mentioned  by 
Luke,  manifestly  from  the  sameness  of  their  address.  Luke 
does  not  indicate,  indeed,  that  one  was  seen  without,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  other  within.  He  sim- 
ply states,  that  two  inen  stood  by  or  near  them ;  that  is, 
presented  themselves  to  them.  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  statement,  therefore,  if  they  presented  themselves 
separately  and  successively,  and  one  without  and  one  with- 
in the  tomb.  The  two  angels  whose  appearance  is  related 
by  John  were  seen  within  the  sepulchre,  and  were  seen  by 
Mary  Magdalen  alone,  not  by  the  other  women  who  had 
seen  those  mentioned  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Their 
appearance  was  accordingly  a  different  one  from  those  men- 
tioned by  the  other  evangelists,  and  took  place,  the  narra- 
tive indicates,  after  those. 

In  like  manner,  a  number  of  other  alleged  contradictions 
may  be  shown  to  be  not  really  such. 

Some  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  by 
the  writers  of  the  New,  are  held  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
the  supposition  that  those  who  quoted  them  were  inspired. 
Two  objections  are  made  to  them.  First,  that  some  of  them 
are  incorrectly  cited.  Secondly,  that  some  of  them  are  cited 
in  a  sense  or  relation  in  which  they  were  not  used  by  the 
original  writers;  and  those  deviations  from  the  original 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  paasages,  it  is  held,  are  incon- 
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sistent  with  truth,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.    These  allegations,  however,  cannot  be  verified. 

The  number  of  citations  that  are  held  to  be  inexact  is 
very  small,  and  the  deviations  from  the  original  are  chiefly 
either  abbreviations,  or  statements  of  the  sense  of  passages, 
instead  of  a  quotation  of  their  language.  There  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  anything  is  alleged  that  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  original,  or  that  is  anything  else  than  an  equi- 
valent of  its  thoughts.  The  variations,  accordingly,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  trutli. 

Thus,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  the  manna  which  fell  from  heaven 
18  by  a  metaphor  called  com — either  because  of  its  granular 
form,  or  its  being  designed  like  grain  for  food.  In  John 
vi.  31,  accordingly,  Christ,  in  citing  the  passage,  substitutes 
bread  for  com,  which  is  the  name  given  both  to  corn  and 
to  manna,  in  the  form  it  assumed  when  prepared  to  be  eaten. 
The  two  terms  thus  denote  identically  the  same  thing. 

In  the  citation,  John  viii,  17,  a  rule  of  evidence  presented 
in  the  original,  is  given,  instead  of  the  language  in  which  it 
18  expressed.  The  original,  Dent  xix.  15,  is,  ^^  At  the  mouth 
of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall 
the  matter  be  established.''  This  was  the  law  in  respect  to 
testimony  in  the  determination  of  causes.  Christ's  citation 
of  it  is,  ^^  Now  it  is  written  in  your  law,  that  the  testimony 
of  two  men  is  true ;"  which  is  clearly  a  correct  statement  of 
the  provision  of  the  law,  that  in  a  matter  in  debate,  the  tes- 
timony of  two  men  was  to  be  considered  as  determining  the 
tmth.  It  is  as  legitimate,  accordingly,  as  it  would  have  been 
had  he  given  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  several  words  of 
the  original  text 

In  the  citation.  Acts  xiii.  22,  two  passages  are  combined, 
and  in  place  of  one  of  tlie  terms  a  description  that  is  equi- 
valent to  it  is  given.  Tlie  original  is,  ^^  A  man  after  his  own 
heart,"  1  Sam.  xiii.  14 ;  and  "  I  have  found  David  my 
servant,"  Ps.  Ixxxix.  21.  Tlie  language  in  Acts  is,  "He 
said,  testifying,  I  have  found  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man 
after  my  own  heart,  who  will  do  all  my  will."  Here  the 
addition,  "  the  son  of  Jesse,"  is  merely  designed  to  define 
the  person  David,  and  makes  no  variation  in  the  sense ;  and 
"  who  shall  do  all  my  wiU,"  is  a  mere  equivalent  for  "  my 
servant,"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  he  who  does  my  wilL 
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^  sense  of  the  citation  is,  tlier^forej  identicalty  tliel 
hat  of  the  original  passaged, 

'he  citatioo,  Horn.  xL  96^  27,  lias  been  held  to  W^ 
ably  inaccurate.  The  main  thooglita,  however, 
iCj  and  in  the  variation  the  apostle  only  expr 
mplied  in  the  originaL  llie  language  of  the  cit 
1,  Isaiah  lix,  20,  21,  13,  **Tlien  shall  come  for  Zion  if 
iner,  and  for  [tliose  who  are  to  be]  the  convcrli  ( 
►stasj  in  Jacob.'*  Patd'a  citation  is,  **As  itia  wril 
Redeemer  shall  come  from  Zion,  and  shall  turn  iin| 
jss  from  Jacob,"  Tlio  two  leading  predictions  ar^ 
same,  namely,  that  the  Redeemer  !s  to  reveal  h9 
Ziouj  aud  that  Jacob  is  to  be  tnnied  from  iran^grtm 
J  original  siinpl}"  announces  that  the  Redeemer  i«  toi 
Zion  and  those  who  are  to  be  converted  of  Jacob* 
itation  indicates  in  addition  what  is  implied  in  thi 
■ist  h  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  that  is,  afler  revealing! 
re,  in  accomplishing  the  conversion  of  Jacob,  ani 
s  by  him  that  Jacob  h  to  be  turned  from  transgreS 
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Of  the  passages  which  are  held  to  he  used  in  a  sense  or 
relation  that  was  not  contemplated  by  the  original  writ- 
ers, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is,  Hosea  xi.  1.  It  was 
uttered  by  the  prophet  in  reference  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
"  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my 
son  out  of  Egypt."  The  last  expression  is  alleged  by  Mat- 
thew as  veriiied  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  ''  When  Joseph  arose, 
he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by  night  and  de- 
parted into  Egypt ;  and  was  tliere  until  the  death  of  Herod ; 
80  that  that  was  accomplished  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  son,"  Matt  ii.  14, 15.  As  the  original  is  historical  sim- 
ply, not  predictive,  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  employed  by 
Matthew  in  a  relation  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
Hosea;  and  that  such  a  use  of  it  forbids  the  supposition  that 
it  was  cited  by  inspiration.  Undoubtedly  the  original  is  not 
predictive,  and  was  not  regarded  by  Hosea  as  having  refer- 
ence to  Christ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  it  was  not  cited  by 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  as  exemplified  in  him.  It  is  not 
dted  as  a  prediction,  but  to  show  the  parallel  between 
Christ's  flight  to  Egypt  and  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  that  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Jacob  and  his  family  were 
led  to  Egypt  that  tliey  might  be  saved  from  destruction  by 
famine.  Christ,  almost  immediately  after  his  birth,  was  car- 
ried there,  that  he  might  escape  death  from  the  hand  of 
Herod.  The  Israelites  were  led  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan 
that  they  might  form  a  kingdom  over  which  the  Redeemer 
should  reign.  The  Iledeemer  himself  was  called  back  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  that  he  might  at  length  (having  accom- 
plished the  work  of  expiation)  assume  the  sceptre  of  Israel 
and  of  the  world,  and  reign  over  them  for  ever.  What  an 
amazing  parallel !  How  unlike  the  expectations  of  the 
Israelites,  who  thought  that  the  Messiah  would  immediately 
conquer  all  his  and  their  enemies,  and  establish  himself  on 
the  throne  of  David  1  IIow  full  of  instruction  and  impres- 
sion was  this  early  persecution  of  Christ !  What  a  proof  it 
formed  that  the  world  he  came  to  save  was  indeed  in  re- 
volt, and  needed  such  a  Saviour  to  acconii)lish  its  redemp- 
tion !  It  wsis  in  this  relation,  doubtless,  that  the  evangelist 
contemplated  the  parallel ;  and  it  was  to  call  up  these  great 
and  impressive  truths  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  that  he 
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was  prompted  to  point  it  out.  And  this  use  of  the  passage  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  natural,  and  has  a  suitableness  and 
wisdom  that  are  worthy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  Instead, 
therefore,  of  indicating  a  misapprehension  by  the  evangelist, 
it  is  a  proof  of  his  inspiration. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  Psalm  xvi.,  which  is  cited  as  pre- 
dicting Clirist's  resurrection,  cannot  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  writer  as  relating  to  him,  but  to  himself 
only,  or  righteous  men  generally.  That  impression,  how- 
ever, is  shown  to  be  wholly  mistaken  by  the  quotation  of 
parts  of  the  Psalm  by  Peter  and  Paul,  as  relating  to 
Christ,  and  proof  from  the  consideration  that  it  had  not  been 
fulfilled  in  respect  to  David,  that  he  was  not  the  personage 
to  whom  it  refers.  And  it  is  confuted  by  the  fact  tliat  the 
Psalm  is  throughout  and  exclusively  applicable  to  the  Mes- 
siah. It  is  a  plea  for  support  in  the  great  conflict  in  which 
ho  was  to  make  expiation  for  the  world ;  a  recognition  of 
God  the  Father  as  appointing  his  lot  as  Messiah ;  and  a  reci- 
tation of  pledges  God  had  given  him  of  a  final  triumph. 

Thus,  the  first  expression  is  a  prayer.  "  Pi-eserve  me,  O 
God,  for  I  have  trusted  in  thee."  The  second  ifi'a  plea  on 
the  ground  of  a  decree  or  promise.  "  Thou  (Gfod)  hast 
said  to  Jehovah  (the  Messiah),  Tliou  art  the  Lord.'*  This 
is  parallel  to  Ps.  ii.  6,  7.  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  king 
upon  my  holy  hill  of  Hon."  Messiah  then  speaks :  "  I  \vill 
declare  the  decree.  Jehovah  hath  said  to  me,  Tliou  art  my 
Son.  Tliis  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  Ps.  ex.  1.  also; 
"  Jehovah  said  to  my  Lord  :  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  It  is  Jehovah 
the  Messiah,  therefore,  who  is  hero  declared  to  be  the  Lord. 

Tlie  Psalm  proceeds:  "Thou  art  the  Lord.  My  good 
(pleasure,  gracious  pur];>ose)  is  not  without  thee  to  the  saints 
who  are  on  the  earth,  and  the  glorious  in  whom  is  all  my 
delight."  That  is,  Tliou  God  hast  said  to  me,  Jehovah, 
thou  art  the  Lord,  and  it  is  through  thee  that  my  grace  is 
to  be  shown  both  to  the  saints  now  on  the  earth,  and  to 
those  who  are  already  exalted  to  glory,  in  whom  is  all  my 
'lelight. 

The  Messiah  tlien  speaks  in  respect  to  those  who  refuse 
m  as  their  Bedeemer,  and  rely  on  another.  "  Many  shall 
I  their  Knrrows  who  have  purchased  another  (redeemer).  I 
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will  not  pour  their  drink-offering  of  blood,  and  will  not  take 
their  names  (the  names  of  their  false  gods  or  redeemers) 
upon  my  lips ;"  thus  indicating  that  the  expiation  he  was  to 
accomplish,  was  not  to  be  by  the  blood  of  beasts.  This  is 
parallel  to  Ps.  zl.  6 :  ^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not 
desire :  mine  ears  hast  tliou  opened ;  burnt-offering  and  sin- 
offering  thou  hast  not  required."  • 

"  Jehovah  appoints  my  allotted  portion  and  my  cup :  thou 
wilt  enlarge  my  lot.  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
places;  yea,  my  heritage  is  goodly."  That  is,  Jehovah  has 
appointed  my  incarnation,  die  events  of  my  ministry  and 
my  death,  and  He  will  assign  the  kingdom  I  am  to  receive, 
and  the  hosts  whom  I  am  to  save ;  and  they  are  a  goodly 
heritage ;  appropriate  to  his  perfections,  and  suitable  to  me 
and  my  work.  This  is  parallel  in  a  measure  to  Fs.  ii.  8 : 
^'  Ajsk  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  tlie  nations  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos- 
session ;"  and  Ps.  ex.  2-7 : — 

"  I  will  bless  Jehovah  who  hath  counselled  me :  also  by 
night  my  reins  excited  me.  I  have  set  Jehovah  before  me 
always.  Because  he  is  at  my  right-hand  I  shall  not  be 
moved.  Therefore  has  my  heart  rejoiced  and  my  glory 
exults.  My  flesh  also  shall  dwell  in  security.  For  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  make  known  to  me 
the  way  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy 
right  hand  are  pleasures  forevcrmore." 

The  Psalm  is  thus  altogether  Messianic.  It  is  uttered  by 
the  Messiah  throughout,  and  relates  exclusively  to  the  de- 
crees, purposes,  and  promises  of  the  Father,  in  respect  to  his 
work  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  by  his  incarnation  and 
sacrifice ;  and  it  is  true  alone  of  Christ.  There  is  no  other 
being  whom  God  the  Father  has  addressed  as  Jehovah  and 
declajred  to  be  the  Lord.  There  is  no  other  to  whom  he  has 
said,  It  is  through  thee  alone  that  my  grace  is  exercised 
towards  the  saints  on  the  earth  and  those  already  made 
perfect  in  heaven.  There  is  no  other  than  Christ  who 
could  announce  that  all  they  must  perish  who  seek  another 
redemption  than  his,  and  that  he  was  not  to  accomplish  his 
expiation  by  sacrifices  like  theirs.  There  is  no  other  being 
who  could  contemplate  such  a  humiliation  as  that  to  which 
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ho  was  subjected,  such  a  liatred  and  rejection  by  men, 
and  such  a  death  for  the  sins  of  the  wofld,  with  submission 
as  the  appointment  of  tlio  Father,  and  look  forward  witli 
such  assurance  and  joy  to  a  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave.  There  is  no  other  who  couKl  plead  a  pui-pose  and 
promise  of  the  Father,  that  his  ilesh  should  rest  securely 
even  when  in  the  f^rasp  of  death :  that  his  soul  should  not 
be  left  in  hades,  nor  his  body  suffered  to  see  corruption, 
but  that  the  path  should  be  opened  for  his  return  to  life, 
and  exaltation  to  glory  and  blessedness  at  God's  right  hand. 
Tlie  citation  of  it,  therefore,  by  the  apostles  was  legitimate, 
and  presented  it  in  the  sense  and  the  relation  in  which  it 
was  originally  penned  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Iloly 
Spirit. 

Tliero  is  still  another  class  of  ]>as3ages  which,  as  the  text 
now  exists,  involve  eiTors,  it  is  held,  of  names  especially, 
and  numbers,  that  cannot  bo  accounted  for  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  the  writera  were  mistaken.  Tliese 
are  decisive  proofs,  tliereforc,  it  is  maintained,  that  they  did 
not  write  by  inspiration.  But  this  conclusion  is  unauthor- 
ized, and  would,  in  i-eterence  to  any  other  writers,  be  deemed 
narrow-minded  in  the  extreme,  and  absurd.  For  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  text  of  those  passages 
remains  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  penned,  un- 
altered by  the  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  of  transcribers. 
But  that  assumption  is  unwarranted.  It  can  neither  be 
verified,  nor  invested  with  likelihood.  Instead,  the  fact 
that  transcribei's  have  fallen  into  a  great  number  of  errors 
more  singular  than  these,  shows  it  to  be  possible  and  pro- 
bable that  these  originated  with  them  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consideration  that  tliey  are  such  as  copyists  might 
easily  have  fallen  into,  but  that  it  is  wholly  iucreilible, 
from  their  obviousness,  that  the  original  writers,  even  if 
uninspired,  could  have  committed  them,  makes  it  clear 
that  they  are  the  work  of  copyists.  It  is  held  indeed, 
by  some  critics,  that  the  text,  as  it  now  exists,  according  to 
the  best  means  of  determining  it  from  manuscripts  and 
early  transUitioiis,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  original  text;  and 
no  right  to  go  back  of  these  authorities,  no 
16  and  urgent  the  grounds  may  be,  and 
«  crept  into  it  in  the  process  of  tran- 
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8criptiou  by  uninspired,  and  often  incompetent  men.  But 
this  is  uncritical  and  absurd.  Tliese  errors  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  some  supposition  ;  and  that  supposition  is  to 
be  adopted  which  presents  the  most  adequate  and  probable 
explanation  of  them.  But  there  are  only  two  suppositions 
that  can  be  made  of  their  origin ;  one  that  refers  them 
to  the  copyists  of  the  text ;  the  other  that  ascribes  them  to 
the  original  writers.  Now  as  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  careless- 
ness and  unskilfnlness  of  copyists  have  given  rise  to  a  vast 
number  of  deviations  from  the  original  text,  and  that  those 
are  of  a  kind  that  they  might  very  naturally  make,  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  conclude  that  they  originated  with 
them.  It  does  not  involve  the  assumption  of  anything  that 
b'es  out  of  the  sphere  of  fact.  It  does  not  impute  to  them  a 
carelesGness  or  incompetence  that  is  inconsistent  with  their 
general  accuracy.  It  is  founded  on  the  known  fact  that 
they  were  inaccurate  transcribers,  and  fell  into  many  errors ; 
sometimes  probably  from  inadequate  attention,  and  some- 
times from  the  obscurity  resulting  from  the  injuries  from  use 
and  time  of  the  manuscripts  which  they  copied.  And  it 
famishes  an  adequate  explanation  ol  these  errors.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  supposition  that  tliey  were  the  work  of  the 
original  writers  is  unsupported  by  a  single  positive  proof  or 
probability,  and  is  altogether  unlikely.  It  is  improbable 
from  their  habitual  accuracy.  Not  a  solitary  error  is  found 
in  their  narratives,  except  of  this  class.  It  is  contradictory 
to  the  intelligence  that  generally  characterizes  their  state- 
ments. Tlieir  narratives  everywhere  else  exhibit  exact 
knowledge  and  perfect  truthfulness.  These  errors  are  so 
palpable  and  so  contradictious  to  the  general  knowledge 
and  belief  of  those  to  whom  the  passages  in  which  they 
appear  were  addressed,  as  to  render  it  incredible  that  the 
sacred  writers  should  have  fallen  into  them,  and  allowed 
them  to  pass  uncorrected.  And  finally,  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  fact  that  they  habitually  wrote  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  infinitely  incredible  that  he  should 
have  allowed  those  whom  he  was  inspiring  to  fall  into  errors 
of  fact ;  and  so  palpable,  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  not 
under  his  influence.  For  it  would  be  in  eflfect  to  give  his 
sanction  to  their  mistakes,  and  thereby  expose  his  own  truth 
to  doubt  It  is  therefore  unjustifiable  to  assume  it.  Thi^ 
VOL.  X.— ira  IT.  35 
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supposition,  accordingly,  that  these  errors  are  the  work  ex- 
clusively of  transcribers,  is  the  only  eligible  one ;  and  it 
furnishes  an  adequate  solution  of  their  existence. 

Tluis,  in  respect  to  Acts  vii.  16,  on  tlie  supposition  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  statement  that  Abraham  bought  tlie^ 
field  in  which  Joseph  and  his  brothers  were  buried,  it  is 
perfectly  credible  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  transcriber ;  as 
he  might  have  remembered  that  it  is  related  in  Genesis  that 
Abraham  bougiit  a  place  of  burial  in  Canaan,  and  might 
not  have  recollected  the  record  that  Jacob  had  purchased 
one,  and  might  therefore  have  substituted  Abraham  for 
Jacob,  under  the  impression  that  the  latter  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text  by  mistake.  As  this  might  naturally 
have  happened,  and  it  indicates  a  motive  for  the  change 
that  would  easily  prevail  with  many  minds,  it  is  a  legitimate 
and  ample  solution  of  the  alleged  error.  No  other  supposi- 
tion has  any  title  compared  with  it,  to  acceptance. 

In  like  manner  the  sixth,  instead  of  the  tliird  hour,  John 
xix.  14,  by  which  die  condemnation  of  Christ  is  represented 
as  taking  place  three  hours  after  he  had  been  fixed  to  the 
cross,  Mark  xv.  25,  and  at  the  time  when  the  darkness  com- 
menced, Matt,  xxvii.  45,  Mark  xv.  33,  Luke  xxiii.  44,  is 
doubtless  the  work  of  careless  transcription :  first,  because 
the  hour  of  crucifixion  must  have  been  so  indubitable  and 
well  known,  as  to  make  it  incredible  that  John  should  have 
diftered  essentially  in  his  judgment  of  it  from  Matthew  and 
those  from  whom  Mark  and  Luke  derived  their  information 
respecting  it.  Next,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  crucifixion 
took  place  so  late  as  the  sixth  hour,  that  is  noon ;  as  that 
inasmuch  as  six  hours  passed  before  Christ  expircKi,  would 
have  precluded  his  removal  from  the  cross  before  sunset 
Thirdly,  it  is  not  credible  that  Matthew,  and  those  on  whose 
testimony  Mark  and  Luke  proceeded,  could  have  misjudged 
in  respect  to  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  dark- 
ness, which  they  state  began  at  noon,  and  continued  until 
three  in  the  afternoon.  FourUily,  as  John  agrees  with  the 
other  evangelists  in  regard  to  the  time  of  Christ's  seizure  in 
Gethsemane  the  evening  before  his  crucifixion,  in  respect 
to  the  time,  daylight,  when  he  was  led  from  Caiaphi^  to 
Pilate,  John  xviii.  28,  Matt  xxvii.  1,  Mark  xv.  1,  and  in 
respect  to  the  hour  of  his  removal  from  the  cross,  John  xix. 
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31,  33-41,  Matt,  xxvii.  57,  Mark  xv.  42,  Luko  xxiii.  60-56, 
and  as  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  night  and  of  the 
trial  before  Pilate  coincides  essentially  with  that  of  the  other 
evangelists,  he  must  undoubtedly  have  agreed  with  them 
also  in  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ's  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  Fifthly,  that  sixth  was  introduced  into  the  text 
by  a  transcriber  in  place  of  third  is  made  probable,  more- 
over, from  tlie  similarity  of  the  letters  that  were  used  to 
denote  the  two  ordinals.  A  slight  indistinctness  might  have 
led  to  a  mistake  of  the  one  for  the  other.  And  finally,  that 
"the  third"  was  the  originjd  reading,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  reading  of  a  number  of  manuscripts  and 
other  authorities.  These  considerations  thus  render  this  not 
only  a  probable,  but  the  only  legitimate  explanation  of  the 
present  reading. 

It  was  by  an  error  in  transcription  also,  doubtless,  that 
Jeremiah  was  introduced  into  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  in  place  of 
Zechariah,  and  David  instead  of  hades,  Eev.  iii.  7,  and  that 
changes  were  made  in  numbers  in  several  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

There  is  thus  a  natural  and  adequate  solution  of  all  the 
various  statements  in  the  Bible,  which  have  been  alleged  as 
disproving  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  num- 
ber arraigned  is  very  small.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  wholly  unobnoxious  to  the  objections  urged  against 
them,  and  the  rest  admit  of  explanations  that  are  natural  and 
probable,  consistently  with  the  intelligence  and  accuracy  of 
the  original  writers,  and  thence  with  their  inspiration. 

The  word  of  God  is  thus,  as  it  might  be  expected  of  a 
revelation  from  him,  invulnerable.  AH  that  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  hatred  could  accomplish,  has  been  done  to  fix  on 
It  the  brand  of  errors  and  imperfections,  that  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  it  proceeded  from  him,  but  witliout  eflfect. 
Among  the  objections  with  which  it  is  assailed  by  its  ene- 
mies, there  is  not  one  that  can  be  maintained  ;  there  is  not 
one  that  does  not  admit  of  an  answer  that  is  at  once  en- 
titled to  the  acquiescence  of  all  candid  minds,  and  forms  a 
fhll  vindication  of  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  ori- 
ginal penmen. 
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Acts,  chap.  ii. — Tlio  glorification  of  the  crucified  body  of 
the  Ix>rd  Jesus  was  an  event  fraught  with  the  profoundest 
instruction  to  angels,  as  well  as  to  men  (Eph.  i.  20,  21,  iii. 
10 ;  Col.  i.  IS  ;  Ileb.  i.  6  ;  I  Pet.  i.  12).  It  was  his  installa- 
tion at  the  right  hand  of  power  (Acts  ii.  33).  The  sending 
down  of  the  lloly  Spirit  was  dependent  on  this  event  (John 
vii.  30),  which,  as  we  conceive,  occurred  simultaneously 
with  his  glorification.  Tlien  he  was  completely  and  for  ever 
enlarged  from  the  restraints  he  subjected  himself  to,  by  Ills 
incarnation,  and  then  it  Wiis  he  resumed  the  glory  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  (Col.  ii.  6-11  ;  John 
xvii.  5 ;  Ileb.  v.  5).  His  body  was  then  baptized  with  the 
baptism  ho  had  desired  (Luke  xii.  49,  50),  and  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body  on  earth — adopting  the  inspired 
imagery  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Rom.  xii.  5 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  27 ;  Epli.  i.  22,  23,  iv.  12,  13 ;  Col.  i.  24 ;  John  xvii. 
21-23)— at  the  same  moment  shared  (though  in  much 
smaller  measure)  in  the  Divine  unction  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2). 

It  was  to  his  glorification  then,  as  wo  suppose,  the  Lord 
referred,  by  the  words  in  Luke  xii.  50.  As  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  is  at  variance  with  tlie  common  applica- 
tion of  it,  the  reader  may  desire  to  know  the  reasons  (xl 
which  it  is  founded.  It  is  also  important  to  explain  them, 
in  order  to  cast  a  clearer  light  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
great  epoch  in  the  world  of  redemption.  The  words  are, 
'^  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  («■•«  rmixfuu) 
how  am  I  straightened  till  it  be  (fiArrfti)  accomplished."  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  our  Lord  referred  by  this 
expression  exclusively  to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  that  moment 
vividly  present  to  his  mind.  They  lay  in  the  appointed 
way  to  the  enlargement  lie  desired,  consequent  upon  the 
extdtation  of  his  human  pei-son  to  glory  and  power,  and  the 
reaumption  of  the  glory  he  had  laid  aside.  Tlie  word 
(rg^<^)  translated  accomplished,  is  of  cognate  origin  with 
"ord  «X»iow  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  epistle 
Hebrews,  and  is  commonly  rendered  made  per- 
p  T.  9,  Tii.  19-28,  IX.  9,  x.  1, 14,  xi.  40,  xii.  23).  This 
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word  (reXaow),  when  applied  to  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  uniformly 
denotes  his  exaltation  to  glory  (see  Schleusner's  Lex.  K".  T. 
ad  voc.  TcXeiow,  and  Stuart  on  Ileb.  ii.  10,  and  the  other 
places  cited).  So  here* :  tliis  word  (rgXF(j'dij)  being  joined 
with  (3a«'Ti(j'jxa)  haptism^  also  denotes  the  glorification  of  his 
human  person.  Until  it  (that  is  his  glorification)  should  be 
accomplished  he  could  not,  consistently  witli  the  Divine 
purpose,  put  forth  his  almighty  energies  (see  Matt.  xxvi. 
63,  54:;  Deut.  xviii.  18;  John  v.  19-30,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  xii. 
49,  xiv.  10).  He  could  not  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  he 
had  promised  (John  vii.  39,  xvi.  7).  Till  then,  he  would 
retain  the  form  of  a  servant  (Philip,  ii.  7),  and  consequently 
be  straightened  or  confined  to  such  acts  of  power  and  grace 
as  had  been  appointed  to  him  to  perform  in  that  subject 
condition.! 

This  interpretation  discloses  the  latent  thought,  which 

*  The  joining  of  a  word  of  the  same  origin,  and  so  pimilar  in  Bigniiictttion 
(aee  Scapula  ad  toc.  Ttyoi\  with  the  vord  haptimn  (Oaimena\  is  in  iteelf  an 
•rgoment  of  some  weight  If  we  add,  that  in  Hebrews  ii.  10,  v.  8,  9,  the  word 
(rcXffiow)  understood  in  the  sense  of  plorijieatiaru,  is  used  in  connexion  with 
the  ajtpointed  meant  through  which  (iih  iraOtiitdrtoy)  his  state  of  glorification 
WM  attained,  the  argument  is  considerably  enforced :  and  finally,  if  we  duly 
eoiitider  that  there  was  a  logical  necessity  for  the  iuterchange  of  the  verbs 
ariaing  fkvm  the  rery  nature  of  the  different  subjects  of  which  they  arc  pre- 
dieated,  and  also  the  evident  parallelism  which  exists  between  this  pas- 
Mge  and  those  last  cited  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  wo  shall  find 
sufficient  reasons  to  admit  tiie  interpretation  suggested.  We  may  odd  tliat 
the  baptism  of  the  believer,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  beginning  of  a  work 
or  process  which  ends  in  his  glorification,  and  in  this  sense  his  baptism  is  not 
•eeomplished  (completed,  or  perfected)  until  his  glorification.  See  Rom. 
▼liL  29,  80. 

f  The  word  (<rt»i  ^0/"")  ntraUfhtened,  is  very  cneiigetic  Tliis  we  perceive 
when  we  reflect  who  spoke  it  It  signifies  to  be  shut  up  or  kept  in  constraint, 
«■  in  a  narrow  passage — to  be  bound,  held  fast,  shnckled  (see  note  on  Luke 
aODT.  88-40).  The  LXX.  employ  it  in  some  places,  to  translate  "ISJ  (ntmr^ 
Me  Trommios).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  the  .Tews  apply  the  word 
(ff>^9)  aUiereth  (in  the  sense  of  restraining  or  shutting  up)  to  the  seven 
weeks  between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost;  ]>r(ibnbly  because  the  joy 
of  the  harve^it  was  at  that  time  restruine<l  (see  Bruwn's  Antiq.  of  the  Jews, 
ToL  i.  !>.  48().  Also  Numb.  xvi.  48  ;  Job  xxix.  l» ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  22  ;  Heb.  text 
and  GussetiuB  Com.  Ling.  Ilcb.  nnd  Scliindler  Lex.  Pentaglot  ad  voo.  for 
the  use  of  this  word).  It  is  not  improbable  our  lA>rd  had  respect  to  this 
automary  use  of  tlie  word  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  and  the  enlargement  ho 
should  receive  at  the  close  of  it,  by  the  baptism  of  his  body  by  the  Holy 
Spirit 
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connects  this  verse  (Luke  xii.  50)  with  the  preceding  (49th) 
verse  and  the  three  following  :  "  I  am  come  to  send  lire  on 
the  earth,  and  wliat  will  F' — (desire  I  more) — "if  it  be 
already  kindled."  Tlio  language  is  highly  figurative.  It 
expresses  intense  desire,  and  what  so  desirable  to  him  in  his 
human  character,  as  his  glorification  (lleb.  xii.  2)?  Under 
the  emblem  of  fire,  he  alluded  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  a  tthe  Pentecost,  which  was  then  first  kindled,  and 
froni  that  day  forward  was  sent  broad-cast  into  the  cartL 
The  strife  between  the  powers  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  then 
began  to  put  forth  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  powers 
of  darkness,  was  then  commenced  (Acts  ii.  13,  )which  was 
to  result  in  the  separation  of  tlie  children  of  the  kingdom 
from  fleshly  alliances  (Matt.  x.  34r-39  ;  Luke  xii.  51-53)  and 
l)repare  them  as  an  elect  people  to  receive  God's  king  of 
Zion  at  his  second  coming."*^ 

*  It  may  be  8U]>]X)jiod  that  Matt.  xx.  22,  2^,  and  Mark  z.  89,  are  incon- 
BiBteiit  with  this  interpretation,  but  on  the  contrary,  if  rightly  ex])laiDed, 
tliey  continn  it  In  the^e  verses,  the  i«lea  of  deep  affliction  ia  ez]>re86ed  by 
the  wordi),  **  drink  of  my  cup ;"  an  ezpreMion  vliich  aUowa,  if  it  does  not 
require,  ud  to  understand  the  phrase,  "  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  with 
which  I  am  baptized,"  of  glorification.  Tlie  sense,  as  we  conceive,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  paraphrase,  "  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup**  of 
sorrows  (Matt  xxvi.  89) ;  "  and  be  baptized  with  my  baptism,"  by  which  at 
first  your  souls  shall  be  renewed  and  sanctified,  and  your  bodies  aliall  ulti- 
mately be  glorified,  and  made  like  my  own  glorious  body  (Philip,  iii.  21 ;  1 
John  iil  2  ;  Rom.  viii.  29).  A  glory  and  a  blessedness  so  great  should  satisfy 
you.  "  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,"  enjoying  the  first  placet 
in  my  kingdom,  '*  is  not  mine  to  give  except  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
prepareil  of  my  Father."    (See  Joum..  vol  viL  674,  5.) 

The  common  interpretation  of  this  jtassage  makes  the  Saviour's  answer 
tautological.  For  fho  idea  of  suffering  is  tince  ex])res8ed,  thereby  divesting 
it  of  any  promise  of  good  whatever.  The  interpretation  suggested  finils  in 
it  an  exceedingly  great  and  glorious  promise,  in  which  all  his  faithful  apostles 
had  an  equal  share.  Besides,  neither  James  nor  John  suffered  death  by  era- 
cifixion.  James  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword  (Acta  xiL  2).  John  died,  it  is 
supposed,  a  natural  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  having  suffered 
severe  persecutions.  Wo  may  regard  these  events  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  that  they  should  "  drink  of  his  cup."  The  Saviour  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  say  that  they  should  suffer  death  on  the  cross.  Again,  how 
consistent  the  interpretation  al>ove  suggested  is  with  the  gracious  ehar-icter 
of  the  Saviour.  Ho  assured  those  ignorant  and  ambitious,  though  loving 
and  beloved  disciples,  of  glory  and  happiness  inconceivably  great^  which 
they  ehould  enjoy  in  conmion  with  their  fellow -disciples,  yet  not  the  pre- 
eminence in  his  kingdom — the  thing  which  they  asked  (sec  Matt  xviiL  % 
8  ;  Luko  xxiL  24-30 ;  John  xiii.  18-17>  The  next  verse  (Matt  xx.  24,  Mark 
X.  4 1)  sliows  how  little  the  other  ten  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  i 
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Tlie  common  belief  is  that  the  Lord  was  glorified  imme- 
diately on  his  ascension,  and  it  is  founded  perhaps  upon  the 
supposed  incongruity,  or  unfitness,  of  liis  appearing  in  hea- 
ven in  Ins  unglorified  human  form.  Ilence  perhaps  one 
reason  for  postponing  liis  tii*st  ascension  till  the  fortieth  day 
after  his  resurrection.  We  have,  however,  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  Lord  ascended  on  the  morning  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  afterwards  repeatedly  duriiig  this  period  (see 
notes  on  John  xx.  17 ;  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51).  And  why 
should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
should  thus  appear  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Father,  as  the 
first  Adam  might  have  done,  had  he  continued  sinless? 
Can  we  be  sure  that  there  was  no  purpose  in  the  plan  of 
redemption,  which  he  was  required  to  accomplish  within 
the  veil,  that  is,  in  the  upper  sanctuary',  before  his  glorifi- 
cation ?  Why  was  not  the  Holy  Spirit  given  immediately 
upon  his  last  (visible)  ascension  ?  Was  this  gift  bestowed 
in  answer  to  his  intercession  after  his  ascension,  first  upon 
himself,  as  the  head  and  firstborn  of  the  new  creation,  with- 
out measure, — in  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  power ;  and 
at  the  same  time  in  such  measure  as  needful  upon  his 
members  ?  (See  Ileb.  vii.  25.)  We  can  neither  aflirm  nor 
deny.    These  things  are  not  revealed,* 

Li  the  absence,  then,  of  any  more  explicit  declaration  of 
Scripture,  the  foregoing  observations  render  it,  at  least,  pro- 
bable, that  the  glorification  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  great 
event  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  apostles  was  an  outward  manifestation  of 
greater  things  then  done  in  heaven.  By  considering  these 
events  as  simultaneous,  wo  enter  more  fully  into  the  doc- 
trine of  the  one?i<!its  of  Christ  (the  head)  with  his  members 
(his  body),  and  are  enablc<l  to  conceive  more  adequately  of 
the  manner  and  glory  of  its  origin.  These  observations  pre- 
mised, we  proceetl  to 

Acts  ii.  1.  "  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place." 

•  It  it  worthy  of  observation  that  our  Lord  was  tranefigurcil  on  the  holy 
mount  irhiU  he  it^m  hi  thr  act  of  prayer  (Luke  ix.  29) ;  and  in  hia  final  inter- 
eeMion  he  prayed  to  the  Katlier  for  gloriiieation  (John  xvii.  5).  The  glorifi- 
cation of  hill  manhooti,  and  of  his  elect  people,  constituting  together  one 
body,  wer«  alike  the  purchase  of  hit  death  and  interceiaon. 
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Tlie  feast  of  Pentecost  (<•>}?  ^svnxfufrri^)  occurred  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  tlie  Passover.  The  Jews  observed  it  in 
comaiemonition  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  when  tiiat  people  put 
theinselves  mulcr  the  leadership  of  Moses,  and  the  patri- 
archal economy,  as  to  tliem,  ceased.  Tliey  call  it  also 
the  feast  of  weeks,  because  it  fdll  on  the  last  day  of  the 
seventh  week  after  the  day  of  the  Passover.  Tliey  call  it 
also  the  feax^t  of  first  fruits  :  because  on  that  day  they  offered 
to  God  the  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest.  As  this  feast 
was  instituted  immediately  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  it 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  public  attestation  of  that 
great  event  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22 ;  Levit.  xxiii.  15,  16).  We 
observe  also,  that  as  the  patriarchal  dispensation  ceased 
fifty  days  before  Israel  came  into  new  covenant  relations 
with  Jehovah  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  so  the  Levitical 
economy  ceased  fifty  days  before  the  economy  of  the  Spirit 
was  inaugurate<l.  The  meaning  of  these  short  pauses  in  the 
march  of  the  Divine  administrations,  the  Scriptures  do  not 
explain.  "Wo  doubt  not  that  both  are  typical  in  their 
nature,  the  former  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  of  something 
yet  future ;  although,  by  many  interpreters,  the  latter  is 
regarded  merely  as  the  period  allotted  for  proving  to  the 
apostles  and  disciples  the  reality  of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 
Besides,  this  view  of  it  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  this 
period,  but  leaves  a  portion  of  it — the  interval  between 
the  Lord's  visible  ascension  and  the  day  of  Pentecost — ^un- 
explained. 

IIow  many  of  the  disciples  were  gathered  together,  and 
at  what  jdace  within  the  city,  we  are  not  informed.  Beza 
inclines  to  follow  the  reading  of  two  ancient  MSS.  which 
limits  the  number  to  the  apostles,  who  alone,  at  the  first 
outpouring,  received  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
to  whom  it  had  been  especially  promised  (John  xvi.  7-13). 
The  place,  it  is  probable,  was  (not  the  temple,  else  probably 
it  would  have  been  mentioned,  but)  some  private  dwelling, 
wliere  they  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble. 

Acts  ii.  2,  3,  4.  "And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting :  and  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of 
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them :  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.'' 

Tliis  was  the  outward  visible  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's 
promise  at  his  last  interview  with  the  Twelve  before  he  suf- 
fered (see  note  on  Mark  xvi.  17,  18).  As  before  suggested, 
it  was  the  effect  of  an  act  performed  in  the  Upper  Sanctu- 
ary, within  the  veil,  far  more  glorious  in  heaven  than  on 
earth — a  greater  wonder  to  the  heavenly  hosts  than  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Tliese  demonstrations  of  the 
Divine  power  and  presence  could  not  fail  to  remove  every 
doubt,  if  any  remained,  upon  the  minds  of  those  disciples, 
who  either  received  or  witnessed  the  bestowment  of  this 
gift.  They  were  designed,  also,  as  a  sign  to  others,  and  had 
tlie  effect  of  arresting  and  fixing  their  attention,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  verses  (see  1  Cor.  xiv.  22).  Tlie  power 
to  speak  in  other  tongues,  never  learned  or  heard,  suddenly 
imparted  to  illiterate  men,  was  a  great  miracle,  altogether 
new  in  its  kind,  and  utterly  inexplicable,  except  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.  4). 

Upon  the  apostles  themselves,  the  first  effect  of  the  Spirit 
was  no  doubt  regenerative  (Luke  xxii.  32  ;  Matt,  xviii.  3). 
Hitherto  the  Saviour  had  kept  them  by  his  special  provi- 
dence and  care  (John  xvii.  12 ;  xviii.  8,  9  ;  Luke  xxii.  35). 
Now  he  handed  them  over  (so  to  speak)  to  the  power  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xvi.  17),  who  commenced 
Lis  work  by  renewing  their  souls,  and  transforming  them 
into  eminently  holy  (although  not  perfect)  men.  He  in- 
spired them  with  new  courage,  enlightened  their  minds  and 
enlarged  their  views,  by  removing  the  veil  which  hitherto 
had  hounded  their  mental  vision.  A  suftcring  Messiah  was 
no  longer  a  stumbling-])lock,  but  the  only  Messiah  who 
could  fulfil  the  predictions  of  the  propliets.  These  effects 
we  shall  see  exemplified,  as  we  ])roceed.  But  before  we 
leave  this  passage,  we  should  add,  that  this  first  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  fulfilment,  in  part,  of  the  j)romi8e 
recorded  in  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  If  we  comi>are  this  passage 
witli  John  xiv.  IC,  and  1  Cor.  xii.  4-11,  we  learn  that  the 
indwc'lling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  believers  would  be  made 
manifest  in  two  ways,  (1)  by  his  converting  power,  and 
(2)  by  miraculous  gifts,  or  powers ;  such  as  tliose  of  speak- 
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ing  new  tongues,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  demons,  and 
other  diversities  of  gifts,  or  of  operations  of  the  same  gift. 
All  tliese  operations,  the  regenerative  as  much  as  tlie  rest, 
are  in  truth  equally  miraculous,  being  the  effect  of  Divine 
power  exerted  according  to  the  Divine  will,  in  a  manner  re- 
moved from  human  power  imd  scrutiny.  Yet,  there  is  this 
difference  between  them  :  in  his  converting  power,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  promised  to  abide  in  the  church  yi^r  ever;  that  is, 
until  the  last  born  of  God's  elect  shall  be  bom  again,  and 
the  Lord  himself  shall  return  to  gather  the  whole  body  unto 
himself.  But  the  outwardly  manifested  miraculous  endow- 
ments of  the  Spirit  were  designed  especially  to  qualify  the 
apostles  and  their  fellow-laborers  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  church,  and  rapidly  extending  it  throughout  the 
world.  These,  as  before  remarked  (see  note  on  Mark  xvi, 
17,  18)  were  not  designed  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  be 
perpetual  in  the  church;  and  the  withdrawal  or  cessation  of 
those  powers  is  not  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  faith  in  those 
who  are  truly  Christ's,  but  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  dispensa- 
tion under  which  we  live  (see  note  on  John  xx.  29). 

The  effect  which  the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  pro- 
duced on  the  devout  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  is  narrated  in  verses 
7-12.  The  varieties  of  people,  of  their  origin,  and  of  the 
languages  they  spoke,  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  strangei-s  at  that  city,  especially  at  the  season  of  festi- 
vals, than  we  can  obtain  from  any  other  passage.  Tliese  per- 
sons, being  Jews  by  descent  or  proselytes  (but  foreigners  by 
birth),  could  aj)preciate  the  greatness  of  the  sign,  while 
others,  probably  natives  of  Judea,  not  understanding  the 
languages  spoken,  regarded  them  as  jargon,  and  the  effect 
of  drunkenness  (v.  13). 

Acts  ii.  14-36.  But  Peter  standing  up  with  the  eleven, 
repelled  the  caluumy.  He  declared  that  this  wonderful 
display  was  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Joel  (ch.  ii.  28-32),  which  he  quoted  at  length, 
and  then  proceeded  to  apply  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  of  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  (v.  33)  exaltation  to  glorj-.  He  asserted,  that 
it  was  his  act : — "  He  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now 
see  and  hear."  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  quotes  Ps. 
xvi.  8,  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  w^hicli  he 
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adds  tlie  personal  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who  had 
received  this  wonderful  gift  of  speaking  foreign  tongues. 
Such  is  the  summary  of  the  apostle's  argument.  We  add  a 
few  observations  upon  some  of  the  particulars. 

(1.)  He  uses  the  event  lie  was  speaking  of,  as  a  proof  of 
the  resurrection.  "  Tliis  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up  whereof 
we  all  are  witnesses"  (v.  32),  and  he  confirms  the  testimony 
by  this  obvious  consideration  ;  that  the  wonderful  gift  tliey 
had  thus  suddenly  received,  could  be  bestowed  only  by 
God,  leaving  it  to  bo  inferred  by  his  liearers,  that  God 
would  not  bestow  it  to  confirm  tlieir  testimony  if  it  were 
false.  The  argument  is  not  only  logical  but  conclusive.  It 
is  impossible  that  God  should  sanction  or  attest  a  falsehood 
by  a  miraculous  display  of  his  power,  such  as  they  wit- 
nessed. It  will  be  instructive  to  notice  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  he  confirms  the  personal  testimony  of  the 
apostles  by  the  Scriptures  (v.  25-31).  "  For  David  speak- 
ing concerning  him  (Jesus  of  Nazareth)  said,  I  foresaw 
the  Lord  always  before  my  face ;  for  he  is  on  my  right 
hand  that  I  should  not  be  moved.  Therefore  did  my  hcaH 
r&joice  and  my  tongue  was  glad.  Moreover  also,  my  flesh 
shall  rest  in  hope  because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell" — leave  me  in  the  grave,  or  ("(Jigf,  the  invisible  world) 
— "  neither  wilt  thou  sufter  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion. Tliou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life  (John 
xiv.  6)  : — thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  counte- 
nance." This  quotation  from  Ps.  xvi.  8-11,  the  apostle  avers 
was  spoken  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ — that  he  (viz.  his 
human  person)  should  not  be  left  in  (hades)  the  grave  (that 
is,  his  body  should  not  be  left  in  the  grave^  nor  his  soul  and 
spirit  in  the  world  of  spirits)^  and  that  his  body  should  not 
be  permitted  to  see  corruption.  This  sense,  however,  does 
not  clearly  appear  from  the  passage  itself,  nor  have  we 
reason  to  suppose  it  was  so  understood  by  the  learned  of 
the  nation.  To  deduce  it  from  the  passage,  the  apostle  col- 
lates with  it  Ps.  cxxxii.  11,  and  Ps.  ex.  1,  and  proceeds  to 
argue  thus  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 

David  has  long  been  dead  and  buried.  His  sepulclire 
remains  among  us  until  this  day.  His  body  has  seen  corrup- 
tion. Tlierefore,  although  these  words  of  David  were  appa- 
rently spoken  of  himself,  that  is  not  their  meaning :  for  in 
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that  sense  they  arc  not  true.  Yet  David  was  a  prophet,  and 
he  spoke  those  words  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
M'c  must  therefore  understand  them  as  spoken  of  another. 

Ihit  of  whom  ?  To  settle  this  question  the  apostle  turns 
his  hearers  to  Ps.  cxxxii.  11,  and  then  proceeds:  David 
remomhered  God's  promise  to  him  (confirmed  by  oath) 
*•  tliat  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh,  he 
w«>uhl  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  upon  his  throne."  This  pro- 
mise, then,  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  (the  Holy 
Ghost  foreseeing  that  Christ  would  be  rejected  and  put  to 
death  by  his  people)  it  included  not  merely  the  birth  of 
Christ  from  one  of  David's  descent,  but  his  resuiTection 
from  the  dead.  And  to  him  these  words  do  apply  ;  for  he 
was  not  left  in  the  grave,  nor  did  his  body  see  corruption, 
but  God  raised  him  up  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after 
he  liad  suflered  by  your  hands,  and  we,  his  apostles,  are 
eye-witnesses  of  that  fact  which  we  now  declare  to  you. 
And  not  only  hath  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  but  he 
has  exalted  him  according  to  another  Psalm  (ex.  1),  in 
which  David  says,  "  Tlie  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool." 
This  Psalm  also  i)lainly  is  not  applicable  to  David  (Matt 
xxii.  42-45):  for  David  has  not  ascended  into  heaven,  but 
Jesus  oi  Nazareth  hjis  ascended,  of  which  also  we  were 
eye-M'ituesses ;  and  having  ascended  he  received  of  God 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  pro- 
mised before  his  ascension  to  send  upon  us,  which  promise 
he  liaa  this  day  fultilled,  as  you  now  see  and  hear  (v.  36). 
Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  for  a  certainty, 
that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  lately 
rejected  and  cruciiied,  as  a  malefactor,  both  Lord  and 
Ciirist. 

Tlie  grounds  of  the  argument  then  are  these.  Tlie  visible 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  miraculous  powers 
he  had  conferred,  were  predicted  by  the  prophet  Joel,  and 
they  were  a  proof  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  they  had  wickedly  put  to  death.  Ihis  prophet,  there- 
fore, had  respect  in  this  prophecy  to  the  ascension  of  Christ 
His  ascension  implied  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
this  fact  had  been  foretold  by  David ;  and  these  facts  tliey, 
the  apostles,  who  had  received   these  wonderful  powers, 
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were  eye-witnesses  of:  so  tliat  both  these  prophecies  were 
confirmed — the  first  by  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and  the 
second  by  the  positive  testimony  of  the  apostles,  whose  tes- 
timony was  also  confirmed  by  the  miraculous  power  of  being 
able  to  speak  perfectly  many  diflferent  languages  they  had 
never  learned^  as  though  they  were  their  vernacular  tongue. 
The  greatness  of  this  miracle  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  attempted  to  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  a 
single  foreign  language  with  propriety  and  fluency — a  task 
which  is  seldom  accomplished  after  attaining  the  age  of 
maturity,  even  by  the  most  gifted. 

The  argument,  as  a  whole,  is  perfectly  conclusive ;  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  without  tlie  explanation  of  the 
apostles,  and  their  testimony  as  witnesses  to  the  facts  he 
alleged,  we  should  not  be  able  to  find  in  these  passages  a 
prediction  of  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Ps.  ii.  7,  cited  by  the  apostle  Paul  for 
tho  same  purpose,  Acts  xiii.  33  (see  Heb.  i.  5) :  '^  Thou  art 
my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  And  these,  it  may 
be  presumed,  are  among  the  clearest  prophecies  relating  to 
the  subject  The  obscurity  was  designed,  lest  too  luminous 
a  disclosure  of  the  foreseen  rejection  of  Christ  by  tlie  nation, 
and  of  Grod's  intended  proceedings  therein,  should  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  to  receive  their  Messiah  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  he  preached.  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  rejection,  crucifixion,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  either  of 
them,  had  been  clearly  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament — the 
reader  will  perceive  the  influence  it  would  have  had  on  that 
people  during  our  Lord's  personal  ministry.  Had  it  been  a 
part  of  the  national  faith,  that,  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  they  were  to  reject  their  Messiah, 
and  wickedly  put  him  to  death,  the  people  might  have  said, 
"  It  is  in  vain  to  preach  the  kingdom  to  us,  or  expect  us  to 
receive  either  the  kingdom  or  the  king."  Or  if  not  this,  the 
unbelief  of  the  nation  would  in  some  way  have  perverted 
the  knowledge  of  tliese  events  into  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
an  additional  occasion  of  ruin.  But  the  puri)ose  of  God  re- 
quired that  the  nation  should  be  free  in  their  action — free 
to  receive,  and  free  to  reject :  because  they  were  to  be  held 
roapoDsible  for  their  conduct    This  is  a  sufficient  reason, 
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why  tlio  greatest  of  these  national  sins  and  the  consequences 
of  it  should  not  be  explicitly  foretold. 

Before  we  leave  this  passage  we  should  remark  the  great 
change  wrought  in  the  nunc!  of  this  apostle  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A  large  vohnne  of  Divine  knowledge  in  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption  had  been,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  poured 
into  his  soul.  He  had  become  a  new  man  in  knowledge. 
To  him  it  was  anotlier  sensible  fulfilment  of  his  Saviour's 
promise  (Jolm  xiv.  24;  xvi.  13;  see  1  John  ii.  24r-27). 
During  the  personal  ministry  of  the  Lord  he  was  scanda- 
lized at  the  prediction  of  his  approaching  sufferings  (Matt, 
xvi.  2*2).  He  could  not  imagine  what  the  rising  of  the  Son 
of  Man  from  the  dead  couhl  mean  (Mark  ix.  10).  On  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  he  understood  not  the  Scrip- 
ture that  he  must  rise  from  the  dead,  as  he  now  explained 
it  (see  notes  on  John  xx.  9) ;  nor  had  he  any  conception  of 
the  Lord's  ascension  (John  xiii.  3(5).  But  now,  these  deep 
and  lar-reaching  mysteries — obscurely  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  we  have  seen — were  opened.  He  under- 
stood the  Divine  purposes  that  Christ  must  suffer  (Acts  ii. 
23 ;  Luke  xxiv.  26 ;  Acts  xxvi.  23) ;  and  why  it  was  impos- 
sible he  should  be  holden  of  death.  He  understood  the 
prophecies  in  a  sense  he  never  perceived  before,  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Lord's  ascension,  and  the  designed  use  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  great  a  change,  suddenly 
wrought  in  the  mind  of  an  unlearned  and  ignorant  man, 
was  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
power,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  testimony  to  the  facts  he 
preached.  The  character  of  this  apostle  as  delineated  in 
the  gospels,  and  in  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  the  Acts, 
presents  in  many  respects  very  striking  contrasts. 

Acts  ii.  37-42.  The  effect  of  this  first  sermon  of  the  new 
dispensation  is  described  in  these  verses.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  that  the  honor  conferred  upon  Peter  by  choosing 
him  to  preach  it,  and  afterwards  first  to  make  known  the 
gospel  to  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  7),  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Sa- 
viour's promise  to  give  him  the  keysof  the  kingdom  of  the  hea- 
vens (Matt.  xvi.  19).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  honor  was 
included  in  that  promise,  but  the  full  import  of  it  (as  thoee  in 
Matt.  xix.  28,  Luke  xxii.  30)  we  apprehend  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted unta  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come  (Matt  yL  10). 
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Acts  ii.  43.     "  And  groat  fear  came  upon  every  soul,  and 
wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  tlie  apostles." 

Tlie  only  miracles  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  so  far  as  we 
know,  were  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  tlie 
apostles,  and  the  discourses  tliey  held  in  new  tongues  ;  for 
we  infer  from  vs.  7-11,  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as  Peter, 
proclaimed  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  although  tlieir 
discourses  are  not  recorded.  The  reason  may  be  that  the 
matter  of  each  was  similar,  while  the  language  in  which  it 
was  clothed  was  various.  Peter,  although  he  may  have 
spoken  in  other  tongues,  pronounced  this  discourse  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  country,  as  he  addressed  especially  the 
men  of  Judea  and  dwellers  of  Jerusalem  (v.  14).  The 
wonders  and  signs  spoken  of  in  the  verse  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, were  probably  done  by  the  apostles  after  tlie  day 
of  Pentecost,  but  how  long  after  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining. Nor  are  we  informed  vhat  the  miracles  were, 
nor  by  which  of  the  apostles  they  were  performed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  they  were  wrought  in  proof  of 
the  resurrection  (Acts  iv.  33)  and  ascension  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  We  have  seen,  that  such  was  tlie  use  the  apostle 
Peter  made  of  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  miraculous  powers  he  imparted  to  the  apostles.  The 
great  miracle  of  the  present  dispensation  (or  more  accu- 
rately, of  that  brief  interval  between  the  Passover  and  the 
Pentecost)  was  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  establish  and  confirm  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  to  these  great  facts,  tliat  miraculous 
powers  were  conferred  upon  them.  To  the  same  conclu- 
sion, the  argument  founded  ui>on  the  miracle  recorded  in 
the  next  chapter  is  directed  (Acts  iii.  15, 16 ;  iv.  10) ;  but 
to  this  subject  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

The  effect  of  these  wonders  and  signs  upon  the  people  at 
large  (whatever  they  may  have  been),  was  impressive  and 
conciliatory,  while  the  chief  priest  and  the  rulers  regarded 
them  with  indignation  (Acts  v.  17)  and  as  intended  to  bring 
upon  them  guilt  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Jesus  (Acts  v.  28). 
lliey  seemed  the  revival  of  tliose  wonderful  powers  which  that 
cmcilied  man  had  lately  exercised  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
people.  Thus,  the  elements  of  strife  and  persecution  were 
prepared,  whic^  very  soon  subjected  the  apostles  to  new  trials. 
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'^  And  tlie  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should 
be  saved''  (v.  47). 

The  word  {txKXnrt*)  church  occurs  in  the  gospels  only 
twice,  and  both  times  in  a  private  conversation  which  our 
Lord  held  with  his  disciples  near  Cossarea  Philippi  (Matt, 
xvi.  18,  xviii.  17).  The  word  occurs  many  times  in  the 
Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  (see  1  Sam.  xix.  20 ;  Deut.  xviii. 
16,  xxiii.  1,  2,  3-S,  xxxi.  30;  see  Troramius  Concord.),  and 
usually  sij^nities  assembly  or  congregation.  In  the  same 
general  sense,  it  occura  in  Acts  xix.  39.  Our  Lord,  how- 
over,  adopted  this  word  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, in  contradistinction  to  the  popular  sense  and  usage 
of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth  itself 
was  (an  fxxA«ri«)  a  church  in  contradistinction  to  other 
nations.  But  it  was  an  ecclesia  or  church  which  the 
Saviour  foresaw  would  reject  him,  and  which  therefore  he 
would  reject  for  another  to  be  formed  out  of  it  and  all 
other  nations,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he 
was  about  to  purchase  by  his  deatli.  Hence,  in  reading  the 
passage  in  which  the  word  first  occurs  (Matt.  xvi.  16),  we 
should  place  some  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  my :  as  if  he 
had  said,  "  Tliough  this  people  know  me  not  (see  vs.  13, 14) 
and  therefore  will  reject  me,  yet  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  has  taught  thee,  Simon,  the  mystery  of  ray 
person  (v.  17),  I  will  build  my  church  (or  I  will  build  a 
church  for  myself  in  the  place  of  this  people),  and  although 
I  must  be  put  to  death  (John  xii.  32),  and  my  people — ^the 
members  of  my  church — shall  die ;  yet  death  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  them.  For  I  will  rise  from  the  dead,  and  I  will 
raise  up  my  elect  also  and  gather  them  to  myself  as  soon 
as  their  number  shall  be  completed  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  xvi. 
18,  and  on  Luke  xviii.  7,  Journal  viii.  103-106,  and  420). 

In  this  expression,  then,  the  Lord  referred  to  the  tnie 
church,  that  namely y  which  is  the  product  of  his  own  divine 
power,  which  he  will  gather  out  of  all  people  of  all  ages, 
and  as  the  master-builder  erect  and  gather  to  himself  and 
glorify. 

Tlie  church  thus  conceived  of  is  destined  to  be  the  glory 
of  the  New  Creation.  Its  members  will  constitute,  as  the 
Scriptures  give  us  reason  to  believe,  the  most  exalted  rank 
of  God's  creatures.    They  will  stand  nearest  to  hia  throne ; 
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— share  in  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  himself;  and  be  united 
together,  and  to  hiin  ;  and  through  him,  to  the  Father,  by- 
bonds  which  can  never  exist  between  God  and  any  other 
order  of  creatures.  This  is  the  Elect  church  for  which  the 
Saviour  interceded — *^  that  they  all  may  bo  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  Hiay  be  one  in  us'' 

"  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 

perfect  in  one"  (John  xvii.  21,  23),  and  see  note.  Journal 
viii.  95-100.  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  incompre- 
hensible: Eternal  ages  only  will  fully  unfold  it.  For 
this  church  the  Lord  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  (John 
XV.  2*).  This  church  he  will  gather  to  himself  (it  his 
second  coming  (John  xv.  3,  1  Tliess.  v.  14,  17).  It  is  only 
for  the  completion  of  this  church,  he  delays  his  coouag 
(see  Note  on  Luke  xviii.  7,  Journal  viii.  420).  Every 
menfiber  of  it  will  then  be  gifted  with  a  body  of  gloiy  like 
his  own  (Philip,  iii.  21,  1  John  iii.  2,  Eom.  viii.  29,  30, 
1  Cor.  XV.  42,  44).  It  will  be  their  happiness  and  their 
glory  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  wherever  he  may  be  ; 
and  to  behold  his  glory  (John  xvii.  24).  Every  member  of 
it  will  be  angelic  in  his  nature  (Luke  xx.  36),  yet  exalted 
above  tlie  angels  (Heb.  i.  4,  Ilom.  viii.  29),  being  made 
co-heirs  with  Christ  (Kom.  viii.  17),  and  sharers  of  his 
glory  and  his  throne  (John  xvii.  22,  Bey.  iii.  21). 

The  inheritance  of  this  church  i^  not  the  millennium,  nor 
even  tlie  earth  itself,  but  all  things  (1  Cor.  iii.  21,  28« 
Bom.  viii.  38,  39).  It  is  a  low  view  of  the  subject  which 
limits  the  presence  and  employments  of  this  glorious  body 


•  The  Sarioxir  does  not  any ;  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  mannon  {jtovn)  for  yon, 
but  •  place  {T09oi\  intendih]^,  pertii^  to  intimate  thereby,  that  their  mode 
of  being  and  employments  viU  be  different  from  those  orders  of  crcotures 
which  God  has  localized  in  worlds  adaptofl  to  the  particular  constitution  he 
has  given  them.  '*  In  my  Father's  house  ("imo)  dwdlinp-plare  (alluding  to 
the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  God  and  the  infinitude  of  his  kingdom, 
Hab.  iii  4,  see  Camcrarius  and  Theophilact  in  loco),  are  many  manpions 
(;i«vai,  i.e.  places  prepared  as  reitidenceit  or  dieellinfj-places  for  various  orders  of 
intelligent  creatures).  "  If  it  were  not  so** — if  this  were  the  only  world 
God  had  made  for  creatures  to  dwell  in — "  T  would  have  told  you.  1  am  now 
going  away  to  prepare  {romp)  a  place  for  you." — a  place  for  your  concourse 
and  departure  in  the  Divine  services,  in  which  you  will  be  employed,  as  well 
•a  of  abiding.    Such  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  changing  the  word  ito^n 

for  roirof. 
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of  redeemed  ones  to  the  earth.'*^  They  shall  indeed  reign  on 
eartli  (Rev.  v.  10,  Matt.  xix.  28) ;  but  they  shall  also  reign 
with  Clirist  lor  ever  and  ever,  and  wherever  he  reigns 
(2  Tim.  ii.  12,  Itev.  xxii.  5,  xx.  4,  6,  Luke  xxiv.  30).     The 


*  Many  persons  who  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  second  advent  of  the 
Lord  will  be  pre-inillenuial,  nevertheless  entertain  different  expectations  of 
tlie  state  of  the  world  during  Uie  millennium.  Some  things  touching  the 
condition  of  the  earth  during  the  uiillenuium  are  clear ;  while  others  are  left 
in  obKurity.  For  example,  we  are  expressly  taught  that  Satan  will  be 
bound  and  cast  out  of  the  earth,  Kev.  xx.  1-7.  The  earth  wiU  be  delirered. 
in  some  large  measure  at  least,  from  the  bondage  of  the  curse ;  for  thii 
deliverance  i^  expreasly  connected  by  the  apostle  Paul  with  the  manifesta* 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God,  that  is,  with  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  the 
Elect  church,  Rom.  viii  19-2.'{.  lloUncss  will  everywhere  prevail  (MaL  \.\\\ 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  will  be  restored  to  the  land  of  the  covenant^  and 
permnpeiitly  established  therein  and  made  eminently  a  holy  people.  The 
theocracy  wiU  be  re-established  over  them.  The  race  of  man  will  propagate 
itself,  as  in  preceding  ditii>ensations  (Is.  Ixv.  17-25).  Rut  that  we  can  ade- 
quately conceive  of  this  new  order  of  things,  appears  to  be  as  impossible  as 
it  is  to  conceive  of  the  order  of  things,  and  their  adaptation  to  each  other, 
which  God  has  established  in  some  other  world  into  which  sin  has  not 
entcrt'd.  It  wiU  be  a  new  earth,  2  Pet  iii.  13.  Whatever  it  may  be,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  the  inheritance  or  the  ho{>e  of  the  Elect  church.  Their 
inheritance  is  much  more  exalted,  and  they  wiU  enter  upon  it  at  the  coming 
of  the  liOrd.  This  consideration  invests  the  question  of  the  pre-milleDnitl 
advent  witli  intense  interest  It  is  the  great  practical  point  of  the  whole 
subjiHTt,  with  which  it  is  usually  connected.  Upon  this  question  accordingly, 
the  Scri])tures  are  so  clear,  that  they  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt 
or  hesitation.  They  announce  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  an  event  causianily 
to  be  watched  for,  at  all  timen  ;  as  the  last  article  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confcdsion  of  Faith  most  explicitly  declares.  With  thb  event,  as 
has  been  already  sai<l,  is  connected  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead, 
and  their  exaltation  and  glorification,  together  with  the  living  elect 
(1  Thcss.  iv.  14-17).  Consequently  it  is  the  epoch  around  which  the  hopai 
and  ex[>ectations  of  all  the  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  gather. 
It  will  be  the  epoch  of  their  complete  and  eternal  enlargement  from  the 
bondage  brought  upon  them  by  sin,  and  of  tlieir  conformity  to  their  glorions 
head.  If  the  souls  of  believers,  during  their  separate  state,  are  conscious,  and 
capable  of  exercising  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties — a  question  upon 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubt,  Philip.  L  21-24.,  S  Cor. 
V.  8 — it  must  be  the  great  object  of  their  expectation  and  desire.  For  what 
can  they  desire  so  much,  as  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  bodies  of  glory  pro- 
ndsed  them  f  Uowever  glorious  and  happy  they  are  now,  yet  a  greatar 
glory  and  a  greater  capacity  for  happiness  is  in  store  for  them.  Why  the 
possible  naoriMss  of  the  consummation  of  hopes  so  glorious,  should  be  rtpiUr 
$ive  to  any  who  really  love  the  Saviour,  and  love  his  appearing  (S  Tim.  iv.  8) 
—or  why  any  of  the  Ix>rd's  people  ikauld  feel  relieved  or  comforted  by  the 
Mnnnee  that  their  glorious  Head  will  certainly  delay  hU  coming  • 
fk^  muB  (ttmbgf  pni^wing  alM  the  pflmnked  rerthatioii  of  all 
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vast  realms  of  the  Father^s  house, — the  universal  creation — 
will  be  open  to  them  (see  l^Tote  on  Matt,  xxviii.  9, 10,  and 
Journal,  vol.  vii.  669,  note  on  John  xx.  17) ;  and  it  will  be 
their  happiness  and  their  glory  to  serve  him,  wherever  and 
in  whatever  he  commands  (Rev.  vii.  15,  xxii.  3). 

In  Matt,  xviii.  17,  however,  our  Lord  evidently  uses  the 
word  (fxxAvri*)  chwrch  to  designate  the  visible  church  on 
earth :  for  he  there  lays  down  a  rule  of  discipline,  which  is 
impracticable  in  any  other  sense.  "  Moreover  if  thy  brother 
tr^ass  against  thee,"  &c.,  &c.,  ^'  ieU  it  to  the  chwrchy  and  if 
he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
an  heathen  man  and  a  publican" — ^that  is,  regard  him  as  you 
do  those  persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  who  have  never 
professed  faith  in  me,  or  united  themselves  to  your  commu- 
nity. 

Accordingly  we  find  this  word  used  in  both  senses  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  apostles  and  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. In  the  first  sense  it  is  employed  in  £ph.  i.  22,  iii.  10, 
▼.  25, 27, 28, 82  ;  Col.  i.  18,  24 ;  Heb.  xii.  23  (see  also  1  Pet.  i. 
1  and  2).  In  the  latter,  or  lower  sense,  in  Acts  v.  11,  viii. 
1,  xi.  26,  xiv.  23,  27,  xv.  8,  22,  xviii.  22 ;  Rom.  xvi.  6 ;  1 
Oor.  iv.l7,  xiv.  4,  5,  23,  xvi.  19 ;  Philip,  iii.  6,  iv.  15  ;  Col. 
iv.  15 ;  1  Tim.  v.  16 ;  Philem.  2  ;  3  John  6,  9,  and  other 
places.  When  used  in  the  plural  it  is  to  be  so  under- 
Btood;  Acts  ix.  31,  xv.  41,  xvi.  5;  Rom.  xvi.  4,  16; 
1  Cor.  vii.  17,  xi.  16,  xiv.  33,  84,  xvi.  1,  19 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1, 
19,  23,  &c. 

In  this  latter  sense,  the  church  is  a  mixed  body,  whether 
we  consider  it  as  oncj  united  under  one  visible  head,  as 


tfaingi  (Acts  iii  21),  for  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  earth)— are  questions 
hard  to  explain  (see  Luke  zzi.  28,  John  xiiL  87,  2  Cor.  y.  4,  Rev.  zxil  20, 
Matt  zzIt.  48).  This  hope  takes  nothing  from  the  rest  of  the  world  The 
minenniom  of  blessedness  stiU  remains  to  men  in  the  flesh.  It  will  not 
inerease  the  happiness  of  the  future  generations  of  men  who  shall  enjoy  that 
■taia,  to  know  that  the  consummation  of  the  happiness  of  the  saints  of  former 
ages  is  stfll  deferred.  On  the  contrary  it  wiU  increase  it  to  be  assured  that 
^oiified  beings  in  their  nature,  have  been  commisfioned,  in  the  place  of 
ttogels^  for  aetiTe  senrice  among  them.  If  the  Scriptures  were  obecure  or 
doobtftil  upon  this  question,  one  would  suppose  that  erery  true  belierer 
would  feel  a  strong  bias  to  resolve  them,  if  possible,  in  ikvor  of  the  earlier 
i  of  his  hopesL 
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Eomanists  do,  or  as  many  bodies  separately  organized,  and 
acknowledging  no  headship  but  Christ.  In  either  form,  it 
is,  like  the  ancient  Hebrew  Common  wealtli,  a  people  called 
out,  and  separated  by  ordinances  and  outward  profession, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  within  which  God  has  an  elec- 
tion of  grace  (Rom.  xi.  5,  7).  To  call  out,  collect,  organize, 
govern,  and  teach  these  bwiies,  is  the  appointed  work  of 
tlie  Christian  ministry,  while  the  Lord  himself  carries  on 
his  own  proper  work  of  grace,  for  the  most  part,  within 
their  V)0unds  (see  note  on  Mark  xvi.  15,  16). 

In  the  first  sense  the  church  has  not  yet  appeared.  The 
lives  of  all  its  members  are  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The 
greater  number  of  them  have  passed  the  gates  of  death,  and 
liave  no  longer  a  local  habitation  or  name  on  the  earth. 
The  Head  of  this  invisible  body  is  himself  invisible,  and  it 
is  only  when  he  shall  appear,  that  they  will  appear  with 
him.  In  the  verse  under  consideration  it  is  said,  '*The 
Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved." 
Those,  no  doubt,  were  true  converts  and  members  of  the 
church  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  Their  conversion  was 
the  Lord's  own  work.  One  observation  more.  In  Matt. 
xvi.  18,  our  Lord  uses  the  word  church  prospectively,  having 
respect  to  the  then  future  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  It  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  apostles  at  that  time  compre- 


♦  Tlie  phrase  Eir<  ruorj  m  vcrpa  upofi  (hU  rock  (we  repeat),  does  not  rrf«r 
inunediatdi/  to  what  Peter  had  said,  but  to  what  tfu  Lord  had  said  in  reply  to 
Peter.  **Fle8h  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it," — viz.  the  mystery  of  my 
peraon  as  God-man,  the  Christ — '*  to  thee,  bat  my  Father,"  do.  The  truth 
which  Pct-er  had  declared,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover. He  could  not  have  learned  it  except  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
and  ho  was  blesseil,  because  lie  had  thus  been  taught,  and  distinguished 
above  his  fellow-disciples,  in  having  been,  first  taught  it  Having  pro- 
nounced this  blessing  upon  Simon,  and  given  him  a  new  namei,  Peter  (tiJcen 
from  the  Hebrew  word,  ^fjg  (see  Hesychius  and  Alberti*s  Glossaries  ad  roc, 
also  Jerome  on  Hebrew  names) ;  from  that  fact,  the  Lord  proceeded  to  make 
the  general  remark,  "  and  upon  this  work  of  the  Spirit  (in  revealing  to  othen^ 
as  ho  has  now  revealed  to  thee,  the  mystery  of  the  Christ,  as  God-man)^  as 
upon  a  rock  (which  can  never  be  removed  or  shaken),  will  I  buQd  my 
church,  against  which  no  powei^— not  death  itself-- shall  ever  prevail  This 
explanation  is  according  to  the  trath :  for  no  one  not  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ever  really  discerns  (whatever  he  may  think  or  profess),  the  mystery 
of  Christ.  Unitariaiiism  is  a  religion  of  human  reason— not  of  Divine  teach- 
ing or  knowledge  or  power. 
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bended  his  meaning.  It  was  one  of  the  things  they  were 
to  be  taught  by  the  Paraclete — the  Comforter  (John  xiv. 
26,  xvi.  13).  AVith  exact  propriety,  therefore,  St  Luke 
avoids  the  use  of  this  word,  to  designate  the  body  of 
believers,  vniU  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  although 
an  uninspired  writer,  not  perceiving  this  mystery,  would 
have  found  an  earlier  occasion  to  use  it  (see  Acts  i. 
15,  21). 

Acts  iii.  In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  we  have  a  par- 
ticular account  of  a  miracle  of  healing  performed  on  a  man 
above  forty  years  old  (iv.  22),  who  had  been  lame  from  his 
birth  (iii.  2).  It  appears  to  have  been  performed  without 
the  exercise  of  faith  on  his  part,  or  even  any  expectation  or 
hope  of  the  benefit  he  actually  received  (v.  3-6).  The 
apostles  Peter  and  John  no  doubt  acted  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  design  to  attest  their 
authority,  and  confirm  their  testimony  as  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus.  The  place  and  the  hour 
were  fitly  chosen  for  this  purpose,  as  the  event  showed. 
The  miracle  suggests  many  interesting  reflections,  but  as 
our  object  is  chiefly  to  point  out  the  use  made  of  it,  we 
pass  immediately  to  the  address  of  Peter.* 

•  The  miracle  was  performed  while  Peter  was  (^/ri^c)  in  the  act  oframng 
the  lame  man  from  hit  seat,  and  it  conBisted  in  imparting  strength  to  his 
feet  and  ankles,  not  in  the  art  of  using  it  (v.  7).  Hence  we  may  account 
fbr  the  irregular  effects  or  actions  of  the  cripple  described  in  the  next  (8th) 
TeraCf  and  for  his  holding  on  to  both  Peter  and  John  as  mentioned  in  the 
eleventh  Terse.  Walking  (and  even  standing  in  an  erect  posture)  is  an  art 
•oqoired  by  much  practice.  l>r.  Paley  somewhere  observes^  that  a  child 
learning  to  walk  is  the  greatest  posture  master  in  the  world.  A  man  who 
had  never  attempted  to  walk  or  stand  erect,  until  he  had  acquired  the  ordi- 
nary strength  of  an  adult,  would  get  along  very  awkwardl3',  if  at  all  lie 
would  not  know  how  to  put  forth  his  strength  in  a  graduated  measure,  just 
■officient  to  assume  an  erect  position,  and  walk  in  an  easy  and  (as  we  say) 
natwral  way.  Tlius  considered,  the  description  contains  strong  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  Notice  Uio  word  ciuAXd/iryui,  it  means  leaping  or  spring- 
ing upu  We  should  suppose  a  man  in  these  circumstances  would  from  want 
of  practice  exert  his  newly  received  strength  suddenl}*  and  to  its  full  extent. 
Again,  he  does  not  advance  forward  in  a  direct  line,  but  {n^unarei)  circuit- 
ously,  and  with  a  bounding  motion  (aAXo)fc»o()  as  he  went  He  kept  fast 
hold  of  Peter  and  Jolin  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  the  posture  of  standing ; 
nt  least  he  would  need  to  do  so  if  the  miracle  extended  no  further  than  to 
give  him  strength.  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  cripple  was  ver^*  jo3*ous, 
and  thankful  to  Qod  for  the  gpreat  blessing  conferred  on  him,  in  restoring 
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12.    ^^  And    Peter  seeing**  how  all   the  people  i 

Uhi:r  uuto  them,  in  the  porch  called  Solomon's,  grea 

Idi^riuiTi  lie  aiUl reaped  them  thus;  ^ 

|Vl*  nicn  of  Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this,  and  n 

vv  an  eai'ueetly  (intently)  on  ni?,  as  though  by  our  o 

[ur  or  lioliUL^Hii  we  had  ragde  this  man  to  walk  V^         i 

IV  this  we  lenrn  that  the  miracle  immediately  attnu; 

tixod  the  atrention  of  the  peopk  (of  whom  thcr^  i 

[jre  coticonri^e  at  that  hour,  va,  1  and  iv,  4),  upon 

Ult*s   thoinselves,   and   prepared    t!iem   to  listen   n 

[cct  Xn  what  the  apoetles  should  say.     It  was  desigi 

[he  Ilnly  Spirit,  tliat  it  should  have  this  effect     It  i 

if  the  Tile  a  lis  HE  employed  to  accomplish  his  o 

|k.     IleiK'c  Peter*  speaking  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  at 

,  (liscliuined  fur  himself  and  John  the  power  or  h 

hv  wUicK  this  woiiderfnl  work  was  done,  while 

:  itself  was  an  incontestable  proof  of  a  present  poi 

holines.s  some  way  connected  with  their  persons, 

tliat  whieh  they  had  witnessed  in  the  person  of 

'remark  that  the  apostle  a.«cri 
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of  any  rank  or  order,  whether  man  or  angel,  should  be 
mightier  in  strength,  or  have  more  varied  and  wonderful 
powers  than  a  sinful  being  of  any  rank  or  order,  whether 
man  or  devil?  (See  Luke  x.  19;  iv.  34,  35 ;  Mark  i.  24 ; 
Matt  xxi.  21,  22  ;  Mark  xi.  22,  23,  24.) 

Having  disclaimed  all  personal  efficiency  in  the  work, 
the  apostle  proceeds  immediately  to  point  out  the  true 
source  of  the  energy  invisibly  present,  and  in  doing  so,  he 
charges  then^  with  the  greatest  of  their  sins. 

V.  13.  *^The  GU)d  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob— 
the  God  of  [all]  our  fathers,  hath  glorified  his  son  [servant] 
Jesus,  whom  ye  delivered  up ;  and  ye  denied  [rejected]  him 
in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  even  after  he  had  resolved  [de- 
cided] to  let  him  go  [release  him].  And  [in  doing  this]  ye 
denied  [rejected]  the  Holy  and  the  Just  One,  and  desired 
[preferred]  a  murderer  [Barabbas]  to  be  granted  unto  you 
[as  a  more  gratifying  favor].  But  [Jesus]  the  Prince  [the 
author]  of  life  ye  killed  [hoping  thus  to  destroy  him ;  but 
in  vain  for] ;  God  hath  raised  him  up  from  [among]  the  dead, 
of  which  [fact]  we  are  witnesses." 

This  language  is  very  forcible ;  observe  the  varied  desig- 
nation of  God :  "  The  God  of  Abraham — the  God  of  Isaac — 
the  God  of  Jacob— the  God  of  all  our  Fathers."— the  God  of 
the  temple,  in  which  you  now  stand,  as  worshippers.  Observe 
again,  the  titles  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  whose 
name  expressly  (v.  6)  the  miracle  was  performed.  Jesus — 
Gh>d'8  Son — the  Holy  One — the  Just  one — Him  he  declares, 
God  hath  glorified.  We  do  not  understand  this  word, 
[f^atff]  glorified  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  honor  reflected 
by  the  miracle  performed  in  his  name,  but  in  the  sense  of 
the  exaltation  and  glorification  of  his  human  person  (Acts 
ii.  83, 36),  for  that  was  a  point  to  be  proved  as  well  as  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Next  the  charge :  It  is  direct  and  personal ;  for  the  apos- 
tle discriminates  between  the  persons  whom  he  addressed 
and  their  rulers ;  and  as  the  very  words  of  the  apostle  were 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  safely  conclude,  tlie  very 
persons  who  were  at  that  moment  gathered  around  the 
apostles  (or  at  least  many  of  them),  were  the  same  who  had 
stood  before  Pilate  and  vociferously  demanded  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  (see  notes  on  Mark  xv.  13;  Matt  zxvii. 
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22 ;  Luke  xxiii.  21 ;  Mark  xv.  14 ;  Lake  xxili.  23).  The 
particulars  of  the  charge  justify  this  conclusion,  "Whom 
YE  delivered  up  and  denied  [or  rejected  in  answer  to  the 
demand  of  Pilate  when  ye  stood  in  his  presence,  and  that 
too]  after  he  had  [not  only  declared  his  innocence  bat  had] 
resolved  to  let  him  go. 

Tlie  contrast  which  the  apostle  draws  between  their  con- 
duct and  Pilate's,  aggravates  immensely  their  personal 
guilt ;  and  their  choice  of  a  murderer,  in  the  exercise  of 
t/ieir  admitted  priviUge^  to  have  cvtiy  one  released  whom 
they  choae^  shows  tliat  the  guilt  of  the  people  was  scarcely 
less  than  tliat  of  their  rulers  (see  notes  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
15,  16;  Mark  xv.  0,  7,  8;  John  xviii.  39,  24;  John  xix. 
13,  14). 

Having  thus  set  before  the  people  their  crime,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which 
he  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  John  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  proceeds  immediately  to  ascribe  the  miracle  to  the 
proper  cause. 

V.  16.  "  And  his  name"  that  is,  he,  Jesus  "  through  [by 
means  of  our]  faith  in  his  name  hath  made  this  man,  whom 
ye  see  and  know,  [perfectly  sound  and]  strong." 

The  cure  could  not  be  denied  (iv.  14),  nor  the  fact  that  it 
was  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (iii.  6). 
The  apostles  were  known  to  have  been  his  followers  (iv.  13), 
and  they  professed  to  follow  him  still.  It  seemed  a  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  miraculous  powers  which  the  Lord  Jesas 
was  known  to  have  exercised.  Such  power  proved  their 
authority  as  servants  of  him  whom  they  acknowledged,  and 
the  truth  of  their  testimony  to  the  facts  they  proclaimed.  For 
this  purpose  chiefly,  we  suppose,  the  miracle  was  wrought 

The  faith  spoken  of  in  this  verse,  as  already  intimated, 
was  the  faitli  of  the  ai)Ostles.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  miracle  which  leads  us  to  believe  the  cripple 
was  expecting  to  be  healed.  On  the  contrary,  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Peter,  he  gave  heed  to  the 
apostles,  he  did  it,  expecting  to  receive  such  alms  as  they 
had  not  to  bestow  (vs.  3-6);  whether  faith  was  imparted  at 
the  same  time  with  the  healing  power,  is  a  question  upon 
which  we  have  no  light ;  but  if  so,  it  was  not  ^prerequisite 
to  the  miracle. 
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Upon  this  snbjoct,  it  may  be  remarked  that  our  Lord 
performed  many  miracles,  as  proofs  of  his  Divine  mission 
and  authority  upon  persons  incapable  of  exercising  faith 
(sach  as  children,  demoniacs,  and  even  the  dead),  as  well  as 
on  others,  who,  though  capable  of  faith,  did  not  seek  him  in 
the  exercise  of  it  (John  v.  7,  8 ;  Matt.  viii.  28,  32 ;  Luke 
vii.  11 — 15).  Peter  and  John,  in  this  instance,  followed  his 
example.  The  chief  design  of  the  miracle  was  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  his  exaltation  to  glory. 
It  aroused  the  attention  of  his  murderers  to  that  fact,  and 
was  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  the  means  of  convicting  many 
of  them. 

But  the  Lord  performed  miracles  by  his  own  power, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  the  apostles  could  not  do, 
either  before  or  after  his  resurrection  (  see  Mark  xvi.  17).* 

V.  17.  "  And  now,  brethren,  I  know  that  through  ignor- 
ance ye  did  it,  as  also  your  rulers." 

Ol^rve  the  change  in  the  apostle's  address.  Ho  had 
just  before  charged  them  as  Israelites — their  national  name 
— ^with  the  most  heinous  of  tlieir  crimes.  l^Tow,  he  calls 
them  brethren^  and  makes  the  only  extenuation  of  their  guilt 
which  their  case  admitted.  They  did  it  ignorantly^  yet  in 
tlie  indulgence  of  sinful  passions,  and  against  evidence, 
which  should  have  convinced  them  (see  Acts  ii.  23 ;  1  Cor. 
ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13) ;  but  in  so  doing,  they  had  not  frustrat- 
ed— rather  they  had  fulfilled — ^the  foretold  purposes  of 
God.    On  this  ground  he  proceeds  to  exhort  them 

V.  19-21.  "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  in 
order  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out — that  times  of  re- 
freshing may  come  (oirw^  av  «\d«(fi  xaipoi)  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  tliat  he  may  send  (xo/  acocrWiXY})  Jesus  Christ 


*  When,  however,  peraoni  sought  the  Lord  daring  his  personal  ministiy, 
or  his  apostles  after  his  resurreetion,  for  healing,  faith  in  him  was  indispen- 
sable. In  this  there  is  no  inconsistency.  Considered  as  attestations  of  autho- 
rity, or  as  proofs  of  facts,  the  object  of  miracles  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
benefits  bestowed  by  theoL  It  was  neeessary  that  the  evidence  should  be 
given  to  fix  upon  the  people,  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  the  facts  pro* 
daimed ;  and  (like  the  common  gifts  of  providence)  it  was  given  especially  by 
oor  Lord,  in  the  g^reatest  profusion,  irrespeotivel}'  of  the  faith  of  those  who 
enjoyoil  the  benefits  of  his  miracles.  But  when  persons  sought  him  for  the 
blessing,  if  sineere,  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  those  whom  they 
Approached,  and  could  receive  it  only  through  their  Ikith  in  him. 


Notes  <m  Senptkisr^ 

n)  who  before  was  preached  (or  rather  wh4>  h^&rt 
'tied  or  appointed^  m^mx^ip^^^Qv^  sefO  Bezs'a  Gimxmm 
,  unto  you,  whom  (ncTerthelees)  the  heaveo^  miii 
ve  (detain  or  keep  iVom  you  m  a  people)^  until  the  UjlM 
ppoinled  in  the  Divine  counsels  for)  the  roetitlltioa  i 
lings,"  &c.  A 

ese  verses  are  not  accurately  rendered  in  the  oomdl 
ish  version,  as  has  heen  ohBer^ved  by  many  cotnrttisnti 
(sea  Liglitfoot,  Doddridgo,  Scort,  Adam  Oark)/  aa 
uMvely  shown  by  Dn  J.  A.  Alexand^f,  in  his  leame 
oentary  on  the  Acts.  Th©  tratnlatoini  probably  wej 
snced  by  their  doctrinal  views  conceniin^  the  distill 
-ael  and  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  scheme  of 
fie  govern  ment  of  tlie  earth.  That  events  of  such 
>itude  and  iniportanoa  as  the  second  persooal  cottim 
e  Lord,  and  the  rei&tittition  of  all  things,  shotild  be 
edj  by  Divine  appointment,  npon  the  repentanee 
ersion  of  Israel^  is  a  propoi*ition  which  miiiiy  persdi 
it  difficult  to  receive.  In  what  is  hjra^!!  better  tba 
5ther  people !    (Bom.  liL  29.)    Is  not  the  niiddlo  wm 


I 
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shall  retarn,  Israel  will  not  be  restored  to  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants.  Acts  xv. 
14-16.    So  the  apostle  teaches. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  inquired  again,  should  the  apostle 
address  them  at  tluU  time  by  such  motives,  seeing  tlie  pre- 
sent dispensation  had  already  commenced,  and  the  times  of 
their  national  restoration  to  the  favor  of  Gk)d  were  post- 
poned ?    To  this  inquiry  it  may  be  answered : 

While  Ood  spared  the  nation  and  their  temple  (about 
thirty-seven  years)  they  could  be  approached  as  a  com- 
munity or  commonwealth,  by  the  apostles,  as  tiiey  had  been 
by  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord.  It  was  for  this  very 
purpose^  we  suggest,  their  national  existence  was  mercifully 
prolonged,  perad venture  they  might  still  repent  and  believe 
in  Jesus.  It  was  a  peradventure^  however,  only  in  human 
regard,  though  entirely  consonant  with  the  dealings  of  God 
with  that  people,  as  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
of  the  Lord  himself  conclusively  proves  (Acts  xv.  IS; 
John  vi.  44,  45 ;  xii.  37-41).  If,  however,  we  adopt  this 
suggestion,  we  may  reasonably  account  for  the  form  of  this 
address  of  the  apostle  and  the  national  considerations  by 
which  he  urged  their  immediate  and  universal  repentance. 
It  supplies,  also,  a  reason  for  tlie  Saviour's  command  to  the 
apostles  to  begin  their  preaching  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv. 
47),  in  obedience  to  which  command  this  discourse  was 
delivered.  Hence  the  delay  to  carry  the  gospel  to  Gentiles, 
which  is  commonly  suppc»ed  to  have  been  about  seven 
years.  It  is  plain  also  from  other  places  (Acts  xiii.  46; 
Bom.  i.  16 ;  ii.  9, 10 ;  Acts  xi.  19),  that  while  the  temple 
stood,  the  Jews  had  not  entirely  lost  their  priority.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  they  were  regarded  and  treated  by  the 
apostles,  as  the  children  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  cam- 
nant  (iii.  25  )  ;  and  as  such,  nationally  entitled  to  the  bless- 
ings of  it,  on  the  condition  of  their  national  repentance  and 
fiuth,  notwithstanding  their  national  sin  of  rejecting  and 
crucifying  the  Lord  Jesus.  Consistently  with  this  view  the 
apostles  tliemselves  observed  Levitical  rites  and  permitted 
their  Jewish  converts  to  do  so.    Acts  xxi.  20-25,  xvi.  3,  xx.  16. 

These  observances  by  the  apostles  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  temporizing  expedients  resorted  to  by  them  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  inveterate  Jewish  prejudices,  but  practices  proper 
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to  be  allowed,  while  God  permitted  the  temple  to  stand. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  (if  we  may  so  say)  was  still  at 
hand  in  the  same  sense  as  when  Jolin  the  Baptist  and  onr 
Lord  so  preached  it  (Matt.  iii.  2,  iv.  17).  There  was  no 
impediment  in  tlie  way  of  its  immediate  establishment  in 
either  case  but  the  national  unbelief  and  impenitence;  and 
to  remove  these  tlie  Holy  Spirit^s  influences  had  now  been 
purchased  by  the  Saviour's  death,  and  were  oflfered  to  them. 
Hence  \\\^  first  oft'er  of  the  gospel  was  made  to  this  people 
under  the  new  dispensation. 

We  have  lio  reason  to  believe  God  would  have  permitted 
tlie  liomans  to  destroy  the  temple  and  scatter  the  people 
among  all  nations,  had  tliey,  one  and  aU^  obeyed  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  apostle  and  received  the  Lord  with  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith.  But  what  form  of  worship  he  would  have 
superinduced  upon  that  of  the  temple,  or  established  in  its 
place  in  the  events  supposed,  is  to  us  a  speculative  inquiry. 
"We  may  suppose,  however,  tliat  it  would  have  been  the 
same  iis  he  will  hereatler  establish  upon  tlie  restoration  and 
national  conversion  of  that  people.  Waiving,  however,  such 
inquiries,  we  pass  on  to  remark : 

The  destruction  of  the  temple  and  tlie  dispersion  of  the 
people  was  a  new  epoch  in  their  history.  Many  parts  of 
their  ritual  became  impracticable.  It  was  no  longer  poe- 
sible  for  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  approach  them  as  a 
nation.  As  such  tliey  lost  their  priority  during  their  disper- 
sion (see  Rom.  ii.  9,  iii.  9),  and  as  individuals  no  difference 
was  made  or  could  be  made  between  them  and  the  Gentiles, 
in  tlie  bestowment  of  church  privileges.  On  this  ground, 
we  infer  that  special  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
during  tlieir  dispersion,  though  eminently  proper,  cannot 
now  be  enforced  by  the  peculiar  motives  which  the  apostle 
here  uses.  Nor  do  we  suppose  the  organization  of  them  into 
separate  churches,  or  the  observance  of  Levitical  rites  by 
Jewish  Christians,  since  that  event,  can  be  justified  by  the 
examples  or  precepts  of  the  apostles  during  this  period; 
their  conduct,  in  this  respect,  being  founded  upon  the 
Di^^ne  forbearance  with  the  nation  in  allowing  them  a  little 
fiirther  space  for  repentance,  and  the  gracious  purpose  of 
the  Saviour  to  give  them  still  the  first  ofier  of  the  kingdom 
they  had  so  lately  rejected. 
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Tims  interpreted,  this  exhortation  of  the  apostle  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  as  contained 
in  the  epistles  and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament 

Acts  iii.  21.  "  Whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the 
times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  &c. 

The  restitution  of  all  things  of  necessity  includes  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things  contained  in  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic 
covenants — as  well  the  things  especially  promised  to  the 
posterity  of  Jacob  as  those  in  which  the  Gentiles  have  a 
part.  With  this  event  the  Saviour  connects  the  future 
mission  of  Elias  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  but  his  office  and  work, 
whatever  they  may  be  (like  John  the  Baptist's),  will  be  con- 
fined, as  wo  suppose,  to  Israel,  after  they  shall  have  been 
restored  to  their  land.  With  this  event,  we  have  seen,  are 
also  connected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  glorification  of  the  elect,  and  times  of  refreshing 
or  relief  from  the  effects  of  the  curse.  We  dwell  a  little  on 
this  topic 

Tlie  various  dispensations  of  God's  government  over  the 
eartli  and  man  are  among  the  grandest  themes  of  the  Bible. 
They  are  stages  or  parts  of  an  infinite  scheme  which  join  on 
to  others  yet  hidden  deep  in  the  divine  mind  (Eph.  ii.  7). 
They  were  all  appointed  and  arranged  by  God  the  Son ;  they 
are  upheld  and  unfolded  by  his  power  for  the  ever  increasing 
display  of  the  Divine  attributes  (Heb.  i.  2,  3). 

The  first  dispensation,  of  whicli  we  have  only  a  brief 
notice,  was  characterized  by  the  absence  of  all  physical  and 
moral  evil,  during  which  man  had  personal  intercourse  with 
his  maker.  We  may  call  this  the  dispensation  of  Paradise, 
or  the  dispensation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  (Gen. 
i.  ii. ;  Lara.  iii.  38 ;  Rom.  viii.  20).  How  long  it  con- 
tinued we  do  not  know,  but  at  the  fall  of  man  it  was  closed, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  was  witlidrawn  (Gen.  iii.  17, 
18).  This  kingdom  was  brought  nigh  again,  when  John  the 
Baptist  appeared,  but  not  established,  because  rejected  by 
the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  preached. 

There  is  a  remarkable  expression  of  Moses  (in  Dent.  xi. 
21)  wliich  seems  to  allude  to  the  physical  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  at  that  epoch  (Gen.  iii.  18,  19).  The 
lawgiver  exhorts  the  people  to  obedience  by  the  motive, 
<«  that  their  days  may  be  multiplied  and  the  days  of  their 
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11.11,  ill  the  land   which    the  Lord  swarc   onto  th( 
r?  to  irivc  theni ;  hj^  tAs  days  of  heaven  (literally  oft 
e!is)  tqftm  earth  ;"  as  if  he  had  said,  daja  of  blessedm 
L;lory  puch  as  the  world  does  not  now  enjoy — days 
di-^f,  siK'h  Its  the  world  enjoyed  before  the  blessings 
^  kiiJirilurn  were  withdrawn.    The  exhortation  is  n 
;e  that  of  Peter  (in  Acts  iii<  19),  for  the  days  of  t 
L^ns,  understood  in  the  sen&e  of  the  prophet,  would 
<>  t'  r  c  f r  L'sl  nwii  in  the  sense  of  the  apost  1  e .    Ho  we  v  er  tl 
he,  lit  the  t-ill  i.>i  man  a  new  dispensation  came  m 
artli ;  (timI  withdrew  hiB  kingdom  and  pernaitted  t 
is  oi  evil  io  prevail,  yet  set  bounds  to  them  as  he  d 
e  &ea,  wliich  they  should  not  pass  (Geo,  iii,  17,  1 
xiv.  30,  y.\\.  31,  xvi,  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  2;  CoL  iL  15;  He 
).     Ibe  earth  was  subjected  to  vanity  and  comipti< 
L  viii,  i>n).     In  the  bold  and  figurative  langnage 
,   the  LiL-atiire,  that  is,  the  whole  fabric  of  phygi< 
\\  :ui<l  mail  alp^>,  was  made  to  gvoan  and  travail  in  pa 
Sier,  under  the  displeastire  of  tiie  creator  (Rom.  vi 
'11  le  t'liange  was  vast  beyond  our  conceptions.   Wheth 

■ 
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which  most  commentators  have  not  taken  sufficient  notice. 
Those  which  they  liave  chiefly  enlarged  upon,  are  really 
subdivisions  of  the  dispensation  introduced  by  the  fall,  and 
the  coming  in  of  the  curse.  But  these  are  subordinate  and 
remedial  in  their  nature  and  subservient  in  their  design,  to 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the  expulsion 
of  sin,  and  the  cause  of  every  physical  and  moral  evil.  In 
their  progress  they  display  to  all  creatures  in  all  worlds  the 
attributes  and  the  glory  of  God,  in  a  manner  which  other- 
wise, so  far  as  we  can  know,  would  have  been  impossible, 
consistent  with  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
manifestation  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  God-head 
thus  made  (considered  relatively  to  the  eternal  well-being 
of  the  universe),  is  a  good  immeasurably  surpassing  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  temporary  and  comparatively  brief 
disorder  permitted  in  this  world.    But  to  resume : 

The  first  of  these  subordinate  dispensations  is  commonly 
called  the  Patriarchal.  It  began  with  the  birth  of  the  first 
man,  and  continued  universal,  until  the  whole  race,  ex- 
cepting a  few,  was  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tliis 
period  in  the  history  of  fman  is  called  by  St  Peter  tlie 
world  that  then  was  (2  Epist  iii.  6),  intimating  that  it 
was  essentially  a  difierent  condition  of  tilings  from  that 
which  now  exists.  The  patriarchal  economy  was  re- 
established with  Noah  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  larger  part 
of  his  descendants,  has  ever  since  remained  unchanged 
(see  Sir  G.  H.  Hose's  Essays — Article,  China).  In  respect 
to  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  this  economy  ended  at  their 
exodus  from  Egypt,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  and  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai  fifty  days  afterwards. 
Tliat  people  were  then  brought  into  new  covenant  relations 
with  God,  and  thenceforward  were  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
and  elect  people  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6,  Numb,  xxiii.  9).  The 
economy  thus  established  over  this  small  portion  of  the 
human  family  terminated  with  the  mysterious  rending  of 
the  veil  of  the  temple ;  to  be  succeeded  by  tlie  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  like  the  patriarchal  dispensation, 
is  universal  in  its  scope,  but  not  so  in  its  effects.  Tiie 
especial  design  of  it  is  to  gather  an  elect  people  out  of  all 
nations  (Acts  xv.  14),  not  the  universal  salvation  of  all 
men,  in  any  age  of  it  Universal  holiness  belongs  only  to  the 
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times  of  the  kingdom  of  God  come  (Matt.  vi.  10),  when  the 
tempter  will  be  cast  out  (Rev.  xx.  3,  10,  John  xii.  31),  and 
all  things  restored.  Then,  as  wo  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  act  with  powers  unknown  before.  As  at 
the  beginning  (Gen.  i.  2),  his  energies  will  be  felt  by  phy- 
sical nature,  and  tiie  8])here  of  his  operations  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man  will  be  universal. 

When  we  consider  the  vastness  of  this  scheme  of  dispen- 
sations (or  even  of  the  parts  in  which  almost  the  whole 
history  of  man,  and  of  God's  dealings  witli  him  hitherto, 
are  included) ;  and  reflect  that  the  whole  rests  and  turns 
uj)on  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus  (Isaiah  ix.  6),  we  are  apt 
to  forget  the  humanity-side  of  his  character.  That  a  Being 
so  groat,  so  glorious,  should  become  incarnate  in  order  to 
die  in  the  nature  assumed,  is  a  mystery,  the  scope,  design, 
and  the  effect,  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God  only  can  compre- 
hend (1  Cor.  ii.  8-11). 

The  particular  place  which  we  occupy  in  the  scheme,  is 
several  times  called  in  Scripture  the  last  days  (Heb.  i.  2, 
2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  James  v.  3,  see  1  Pet.  i.  6.  20, 
Jude,  18.),  by  which  expression,  wo  understand,  the  ulti- 
mate subdivision  or  portion  of  the  second  of  tlie  great  dis- 
pensations before-mentioned  : — viz.  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Fall.  We  infer  from  it  that  no  other  economy  will  inter 
vene  before  the  restitution  of  all  things  spoken  of  in  this 
verse.* 

The  words,  "  restitution  of  all  things,"  it  is  unnecessary  to 
observe,  imply  a  former  condition  of  tilings,  which  does  not 
at  present  exist.  Taking  the  words  in  tlie  largest  sense,  as 
we  should,  they  carry  us  back  to  the  perfect  work  of  the 
Creator  at  the  beginning,  which  he  pronounced  very  good 
(Gen.  i.  31).  No  condition  inferior  to  this  can  properly  be 
called  a  restitution,  nor  be  well  pleasing  to  God,  all  whose 
works  and  ways  are  perfect  The  times  of  restitution,  we 
have  seen,  depend  on  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  which 
under  no  preceding  economy  since  tlie  fall,  has  been  pre- 


*  In  2  Pet  iii.,  we  find  the  ezpreauon  ^  t^x^^^*  ^*^  hiupw  (supply,  rw 
saxiiTuv)  by  which  the  apoetle  intandi  the  ending  (or  the  Utter  part)  of  the 
undefined  ]>eriod  caUed  "  the  last  days."  His  object  is  to  direct  the  mind  of 
his  readere,  not  to  the  last  days  gencraUy,  but  to  the  latter  portion  of  tke 
iMt  day^  and  ahow  m  sign  of  the  n«Ar  ap^Moh  of  the  ntw  diqpenMtioD. 
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ciselj  revealed  (Gen.  iii.  15,  xxiii.  18,  xlix.  10 ;  Is.  vii.  14 ; 
Dan.  ix.  34;  Lake  ii.  26,  xxi.  25-28 ;  Mark  xiii.  32 ;  1  These. 
V.  2,  3).  Conditionally  they  were  connected  with  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Luke 
xix.  41-44),  but  as  the  Jews  rejected  him,  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  them  (Matt.  xxi.  43),  and  the  restitution  deferred, 
nntil  another  elect  people  should  be  formed  and  substituted 
in  their  place  (1  Pet  ii.  9).  It  is  still  deferred  only  because 
this  elect  body — ^the  church — is  not  yet  completed  (see  note 
on  Luke  xviii.  7,  Journ.,  vol.  viiL  p.  420). 

Do  we  inquire  in  what  the  restitution  will  consist  ?  or 
how  far  the  things  now  seen  will  be  altered  ?  or  according 
to  what  scheme  or  fashion  (^  xo<rfM^)  the  world  will  be  framed 
or  formed?  (1  Cor.  vii.  31).  We  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception, either  of  the  transformation  itself  or  of  the  power 
by  which  it  will  be  wrought  We  can  only  say,  in  the 
words  of  inspiration,  the  whole  of  this  lower  creation  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  and  made  to 
share  in  some  way  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  (Bom.  viii.  21).  Nor  do  we  know,  whether  the  resti- 
tution will  be  accomplished  all  at  once  or  progressively ; 
although  there  is  some  ground  to  believe  that  the  final  dis- 
pensation will  be  divided  into  subordinate  economies  of  in- 
creasing glory,  as  the  dispensation  of  the  fall  has  been.  The 
apostle  Paul  intimates  (Eph.  ii.  7)  that  God  has  in  store  for 
his  elect  people  («v  roi;  oiutf'i  roi^  fni^^oiMvov)  a  series  or  ascend- 
ing scale  of  economies  or  stages  through  which  they  shall 
advance  from  glory  to  glory  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  The  world 
itself  may  also  in  like  manner  have  progress  towards  higher 
degrees  of  blessedness  and  glory. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  millennium  will 
not  be  the  initiatory  economy  of  the  restitution,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  which  we  have  not  a  distinct  notice. 
Others  positively  maintain  that  the  millennium  will  precede 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  of  course  the  restitution  of  all 
things.  This  opinion  is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  uncertainty  or  possible  nearness  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  far  as  men  can  know  or  be 
assared,  and  should  thereibre  be  rejected  as  erroneous.  If, 
however,  we  regard  the  millennium,  according  to  the  first 
opinion,  as  the  introductory  economy  of  the  restitatl^^ii  ^t  ^ 
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[Tg^  tlie  noxt  two  verses  convey  an  intimation  of  ^ 
liTts  ill  tho  divine  government  then  to  be  establisi 

Israel. 

^,  '2'2,  23.   '^  For  Moses  truly  saiil  imto  the  fathers^ 
kliet  shall  Hue  Lord  yonr  God  raise  up  unto  job  of  y< 
liron,  like  unto  me :  liim  shall  ye  hear  id  all  thin 

it  shM  come  to  pass  that  every  bouI  which  will  i 
■   tluit   pro]>het  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  1 
.Ic'-  iOeut.  XV  ii.  15,  18,  19). 

jose  woriU  of  Moeea  have  respect  chiefly  to  the  comi 
hrist  at  and  for  the  restitution  of  all  things.     In  a  qui 
t^euse,  we  may  apply  the  S3d  verse  to  the  Jews,  at  ' 

L'Eiming  of  Christ,  when  in  consequence  of  tlieir  e 

were  destroyed  a*  a  natwij  though  atill  preserved 
(?e.     l*roj>LTly,  however,  they  signify  the  excision 
i'fthtiih  from  the   nation,  and  not  the  destrnctioii 
rjiukju  aiii  eiich.    But  understood  of  the  whole  body  s 
on  hereafter  to  be  restored  to  their  land  under  tlie  n 
cnsution,  tliey  import  that  Israel,  at  least,  shall  be 
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manner  they  will  exercise  their  government,  it  is  impos- 
sible, from  the  light  we  now  have,  to  conjecture.  But  the 
language  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  30)  does 
not  compel  us  to  believe  that  they  will  dwell  on  the  earth, 
or  at  all  times  visibly  appear  among  their  tribes,  or  sit  on 
thrones  of  earthly  splendor.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  subject  of  the  coming  dispensation  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  conceptions.  So  great,  so  univer> 
sal  will  the  change  be  (whenever  and  by  whatever  degrees 
intiodnoed)  that  the  former  earthrwill  not  be  remembered 
nor  come  into  mind  (Is.  Ixv.  17).  What  is  supernatural 
now  may  be  natural  then,  and  what  is  now  natural,  may 
then  (should  it  occur)  be  miraculous.  In  other  words,  there 
is  nothing  in  man  or  in  nature  as  they  now  are,  which  can 
serve  us  as  an  adequate  standard  of  conception  (see  note 
on  Hatt  iii.  2,  xix.  28  ;  Journ.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  73-85.  Also 
note  on  John  xviii.  36,  for  further  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  kingdom). 

One  observation  more :  We  have  seen  that  the  fall  of 
Israel  retarded  the  times  of  the  restitution.  The  falling 
away  of  the  church  (2  Thess.  ii.  8)  has  still  further  retarded 
them.  The  restitution,  however,  still  depends  upon  the  re* 
pentance  of  Israel,  but  Israel  is  given  over  to  blindness 
until  the  period  allotted  for  the  gathering  of  the  elect  church 
shall  have  elapsed  (Bom.  xi.  25),  and  this  event  by  the 
divine  purpose  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  universal  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  among  all  nations  (Matt.  xxiv.  14). 
The  times  of  restitution,  therefore,  humanly  speaking,  de- 
pend upon  the  full  execution  of  the  Saviour's  last  command 
(Matt  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Mark  xvi.  15).  Philo. 


Abt.  m. — The  Glorified  akd  the  Ukglosified  of  the 
Kace  dubino  the  Millennium. 

Inquibieb  are  occasionally  made  by  correspondents  respect- 
ing  the  difference  that  is  to  exist  between  the  dead  saints, 
who  at  Christ's  coming  are  to  be  raised  in  glory,  and  the 
living,  who  are  to  be  changed  to  immortal^  and  thftvx  i^ks^ 
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tions  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  the  race,  who  are  to 
continue  in  the  natural  Hfe.  It  has  heen  generally  held, 
we  believe,  that  no  difference  is  to  subsist  between  those 
who  are  to  be  raised  from  death,  and  the  living,  who  are  to 
bo  changed  ;  but  that  the  bodies  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
former,  are  to  become  spiritual  and  glorious.  That  they 
are  to  be  widely  dissimilar,  however,  in  nature  and  station, 
seems  abundantly  clear. 

A  glorified  Inxly  must  differ  essentially,  it  is  plain,  from 
its  distinguishing  characteristics,  from  one  that  is  simply 
immortal.  The  one  is  no  longer  to  be  natural  or  earthly; 
but  is  to  be  spiritual,  and  from  its  very  nature  incorruptible. 
It  is  to  be  placed  by  its  constitution  out  of  the  action,  as 
completely  as  the  spirit  itself  is,  of  those  physical  agents, 
which  impair  and  dissolve  organisms  in  the  sphere  of  na- 
tural life.  The  forces  by  which  it  is  to  subsist,  and  which  are 
to  control  it,  are  to  be  of  a  different  and  higher  species  than 
those  of  animal  bodies,  which  are  formed  and  subsist  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  matter.  A  body,  however,  that  is 
simply  immortal,  may  still  be  natural  and  earthly,  and  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  an  earthly  material  organism,  as  Adam 
doubtless  would  have  been,  had  he  continued  in  obedience. 
Its  ceaseless  life  will  depend,  not  on  the  nature  of  its  elemtents 
or  the  principle  of  its  organization,  but  on  the  power  of  God 
exerted  on  it,  or  the  vigor  of  the  life  with  which  it  is  ani- 
mated. 

And  that  the  saints  who  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
at  Christ's  coming,  are  thus  to  differ  from  those  in  life  who 
are  then  to  be  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal,  is  clear. 
They  are  discriminated  from  each  other  by  the  apostle  by 
tlio  very  terms  which  denote  the  essential  differences  we 
have  mentioned.  His  language  is :  ^^  Behold  I  show  you  a 
mystery  (an  event  not  before  revealed).  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 
For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that   is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  np  in 
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victory,"  1  Cor.  xv.  51-54.  Here  incorniptibleness  is 
predicated  exclusively  of  those  who  are  to  be  raised  from 
the  dead ;  as  it  is  also  in  the  description,  vs.  40-45,  of  the 
glorified  body.  ^^  There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies 
terrestrial,  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one«  and  the 
glory  of  the  terrestrial  another.  So  also  is  the  resurrection 
of  tlie  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incor- 
rnptiou  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  And  so  it  is  written.  The 
first  man,  Adam,  was  formed  into  a  living  soul ;  the  last 
Adam  into  a  life-giving  spirit."  The  life  of  the  glorified 
body  is  not  like  that  of  tlie  natural  or  psychical  body,  to  be 
the  effect  of  an  inbreathed  psyche  ;  but  the  spirit  itself  is  to 
be  the  source  of  it.  The  psychical  body  has  its  psyche  or 
vital  principle  breathed  into  it  by  God,  and  by  that  in- 
breathing it  becomes  a  living  organism.  But  of  the 
spiritual  body  the  spirit  itself  is  to  be  the  life.  The  first 
Adam  was  formed  by  an  inbreatliing  by  the  Creator  into  a 
living  psyche — a  vital  organism; — the  second  Adam  is 
formed  into  ^nsviui  ^uo<oiouv,  a  life-making  spirit ;  a  spirit 
that  makes  or  forms  the  life.  And  the  l)odies  of  the  re- 
deemed are  to  be  made  like  liis.  ^^  As  is  the  heavenly, 
such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly ;  and  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly,"  1  Cor.  xv.  48,  49.  "The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,"  Phil.  iii.  21.  "  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  1  John  iii.  2. 
The  spirituality  of  the  glorified  body,  accordingly,  is  not  to 
consist  in  an  immateriality  or  subtilization  of  its  substance, 
but  in  its  spirit  being  its  animating  principle,  in  place  of  a 
psyche,  which  is  the  life  of  the  natural  body.  Incorrnption, 
spirituality,  or  life  from  the  indwelling  spirit,  and  power 
and  glory,  are  thus  given  as  the  characteristics  of  the  re- 
surrection body  of  the  believer,  while  there  is  no  intima- 
tion that  tliey  are  to  be  qualities  of  the  changed  bodies  of 
the  living  saints.    Instead,  the  definition  given  lu  iIlqa^ 
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passages  of  the  change  that  is  to  be  wrought  in  them,  is, 
simply,  that  it  is  to  be  from  mortal  to  immortal.  As  the 
dead  and  dissolved  body  is  to  pnt  on  incormption,  so  the 
living  mortal  body  is  to  put  on  immortality.  Bnt  that  will 
bo  a  mere  release  from  the  sentence  to  doatii,  and  the  causes 
that  produce  it,  and  restoration  to  a  state  and  life  in  which, 
like  the  first  Adam's,  it  will  be  unobnoxious  to  dissolution. 
It  will  not  involve  a  conversion  into  a  spiritual  body,  or 
body  of  which  the  spirit  is  the  life,  in  place  of  a  sensitive 
psyche.  Nor  will  it  be  a  glorification,  of  which  that  life 
from  the  spirit  will  undoubtedly  be  an  essential  condition. 
For  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  their  original  state  immortal ; 
that  is,  they  were  exempt  from  all  causes  of  death,  and  ani* 
mated  with  a  life  that  was  adapted  to  an  endless  continu- 
ance. To  suppose  that  they  were  not  immortal,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  created  with  the  seeds  of  death  in  their 
nature,  and  therefore  under  the  penalty  of  sin,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Divine  perfections,  and  to  the  representations  of 
the  Scriptures.  Yet  their  bodies  were  not  glorified.  They 
were  natural  psychical  bodies.  Other  human  beings  then  may 
also  be  exempt  from  all  causes  of  death,  and  capable  of 
an  interminable  life.  Those  accordingly  whose  mortal  is 
simply  to  put  on  immortality,  will  still  continue  to  be 
psychical  as  Adam  and  Eve  originally  were,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  spiritual.  They  will  simply  be  delivered  from 
the  eifects  of  the  fall,  and  restored  to  the  original  state  of 
the  first  pair.  The  bodies  of  the  two  classes  are  thus  to  be 
essentially  dififerent  in  constitution  and  life,  as  well  as  in 
external  glory.  Tlie  change,  however,  of  the  living,  though 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  glorified,  will  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  beauty.  It  will  involve  the  removal  of  aU  the 
debasement  and  disorder  that  have  resulted  from  revolt,  and 
an  elevation  to  a  purity  and  perfection  that  will  fit  it  to  be 
the  tenement  of  the  mind,  which  is  then  also  to  be  restored 
from  the  blight  it  has  suffered  from  sin.  The  integrity  and 
harmony  of  the  powers  that  will  then  be  enjoyed,  tiie  fresh- 
ness and  energy  of  intellect  and  feeling,  the  quickness  and 
delicacy  of  the  senses,  the  exemption  from  inordinate  appe- 
tite and  corroding  passion,  and  the  perfect  union  and  con- 
currence that  will  subsist  between  body  and  mind,  will  raise 
those  who  are  exalted  to  that  stAte,  to  a  height  of  beauty  and 
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blessedness,  of  which  we  can  now  form  bat  a  verj  inadequate 
conceptioa. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  change 
to  be  wrought  in  the  living  saints,  that  it  is  said  by  the 
apostle,  that  ^^  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."  That,  however,  in  place  of  opposing,  confirms  it 
For  flesh  and  blood  denote  man's  body  in  his  fallen  and 
mortal  state,  not  its  simple  nature  as  a  psychical  organism, 
as  Adam's  was  before  his  fall  The  very  object  accordingly 
of  the  revelation  which  the  apostle  immediately  announces 
18,  to  show  how  the  living  saints  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  without  a  transformation  to  a  spiritual 
nature,  like  that  which  is  to  be  wrought  in  those  who  are 
raised  from  the  dead.  They  are  to  be  fitted  for  admission 
to  the  kingdom  by  a  full  redemption  from  sin  and  its  curse, 
and  restoration  to  a  pure  and  deathless  nature.  Their  mor- 
tal is  to  put  on  immortality,  as  the  corruptible  of  tiie  dead 
18  to  put  on  incorruption.  Their  redemption  therefore  is  to 
be  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  glorified ;  though  their  bodies 
are  not  to  be  as  resplendent,  nor  their  sphere  in  the  king^ 
dom  so  exalted. 

That  the  bodies  of  the  risen  saints  are  to  differ  from  those 
who  are  simply  changed  to  immortal,  is  shown  also  in  the 
following  passage :  *'  And  I  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new 
Jerusalem  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  prepared  as 
a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying.  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God 
with  men ;  and  he  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall 
be  his  peoples,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  theit* 
God,  and  Qoi  shall  wipe  every  tear  from  their  eyes,  and 
death  shall  not  be  any  more,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor 
shall  toil  be  any  more ;  for  the  former  things  have  passed 
away,"  Bev.  zxi.  2-5.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  the  symbol 
of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  as  an  organized  body  of  kings 
and  priests  in  relation  to  men,  as  is  seen  from  its  being 
denominated  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  vs.  9, 10 ;  from  its 
coming  down  from  heaven,  whither  none  of  the  redeemed 
but  those  who  have  died  ascend ;  and  from  the  ofilce  of  the 
risen  saints  as  kings  and  priests  unto  Gk>d,  Bev.  xx.  4-6. 
They  are  accordingly  here  called  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and 
in  V8. 10,  22, 28,  the  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  of  which 
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the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  tlie  temple  and 
the  light.  Tliey  are  thus  discriminated  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner from  the  living  saints,  who  are  merely  to  be  changed 
from  mortal  to  immortal.  The  risen  saints  descend  out  of 
heaven  from  God  to  the  eardi.  Tlie  living  saints  are  on  the 
earth.  Tlie  risen  saints  are  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  mat, 
the  hierarchy  of  kings  and  priests  who  are  to  reign  witb 
Christ  over  men ;  not  men  themselves  over  whom  they  are 
to  reign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  themselves  with 
whom  God  is  to  dwell  in  that  tabernacle  are  to  be  his  peo- 
pleSj  as  numerous  as  the  nations  are  to  which  they  belong. 
And  they  are  to  be  changed  to  immortal,  and  freed  from  the 
curse  of  the  fall  in  all  its  forms.  For  God  shall  wipe  eveiy 
tear  from  their  eyes,  and  death  shall  be  no  more,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying ;  nor  shall  toil  be  any  more. 

Tlie  same  view  is  presented  of  them  in  the  vision  of  the 
palm-bearing  multitude,  Eev.  vii.  9-17,  where  they  are 
represented  as  having  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation,  and 
washed  their  robes,  and  whitened  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb ;  and  <'  For  that  reason  (it  is  said),  they  are  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple ;  and  he  who  sits  on  the  throne  shall  tabernacle  with 
them.  They  shall  not  hunger  any  more,  nor  tliirst  any  more, 
neither  shall  the  sun  strike  upon  them  nor  any  heat ;  for 
the  Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  of  tlie  throne  shall  feed  thein, 
and  shall  lead  them  to  the  living  fountain  of  waters,  and 
God  sliall  wipe  every  tear  from  their  eyes."  There  is  to 
be  a  total  repeal,  then,  in  respect  to  them  of  the  curse  of 
the  fall,  and  restoration  to  the  state  in  which  the  first  pair 
were  created.  They,  accordingly,  are  to  be  changed  from 
a  fallen  to  an  unfallen  state,  and  from  mortal  to  immortality, 
conformably  to  the  representation,  1  Cor.  xv.  40-50,  before 
considered.  That  the  bodies  of  the  risen  saints  are  to  be 
essentially  different  from'  those  of  the  living  who  are  to  be 
changed  to  immortal,  is  tlius  abundantly  manifest 

The  stations  and  relations  of  these  two  classes  are  to  be 
as  different  as  their  corporeal  natures.  The  risen  saints  are 
to  be  kings  and  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  are  to 
reign  with  him  on  the  earth.  These  offices  are  expressly 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  vision  of  the  first  resurrection, 
Rev.  XX.  4r-6,  and  v.  9,  10,  aud  to  them  alone.    This  is  in- 
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dicated  also  by  their  symbolization  by  tlie  holy  city^  JSTew 
Jerusalem^  which  presents  them  as  a  structure,  analogous 
to  a  walled  city,  and  an  organized  body  therefore,  a  hierar- 
chy of  royal  priests  who  have  authority  over  men,  on  the 
same  principle  as  Babylon,  the  ancient  seat  of  idolatry  on 
the  Euphrates,  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Bouian  church,  which  exercises  authority  over  the  unofficial 
members  of  that  comnmnion.  It  is  taught  also  (Dan.  vii. 
18-22),  where  it  is  foreshown  that  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  power  denoted  by  the  fourth  beast, 
'^  tlie  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom  and 
possess  it  for  ever  and  ever."  These  terms  and  rei>resenta- 
tions  are  indeed  very  general,  yet  they  indicate  clearly  that 
the  risen  saints  are  to  stand  in  very  intimate  relations  to 
Christ,  and  to  fill  offices  of  great  significance  to  mon.  Tliey 
are  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  his  will  to  them, 
it  would  seem ;  for  the  nations  are  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
city,  which  is  their  symbol.  Men  are  also  to  yield  a  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  their  rule;  for  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  to 
bring  their  glorj'  and  honor,  and  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
nations  into  the  city.  And  those  who  are  thus  to  walk  in 
its  light  and  bring  their  honorg  to  it  are  to  be  perfectly  sanc- 
tified ;  for  ''  there  shall  by  no  means  enter  it  anything  that  is 
unclean,  and  that  works  defilement  and  falsehood  ;  hut  they 
only  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life"  (Rev.  xxi. 
27).  As  they  are  persons  then  who  are  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  they  are  the  living  saints  who  are  also  freed 
from  its  curse  by  being  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal. 
Tliese  then  are  the  special  subjects  over  whom  the  glorified 
saints  reign,  or  those  at  least  of  their  subjects  who  walk  in 
their  light  and  yield  a  spotless  obedience  under  their  sway. 
The  living  saints  who  are  thus  to  be  changed  to  immortal. 
are  to  occupy  no  such  stations  as  kings  and  priests  who  reign 
with  Christ  Their  sphere  is  to  be  that  of  subjects,  not  of 
kings.  They  are  to  serve  the  Redeemer  under  the  reign  of 
tlio  glorified  saints,  instead  of  reigning  with  him  and  them. 
Yet  their  condition  and  life  will  be  one  of  great  dignity  and 
beauty.  Restored  from  the  injuries  of  the  fall  to  a  i)erfect 
nature,  enjoying  the  indwelling  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  in  the 
fulness  of  his  gifts,  exalted  to  the  society  of  the  glorified 
BaintSy    placed    under   tlieir    instructions    and   guidance, 
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and  led  on  by  them  to  heights  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  oF 
love,  and  of  trust  far  beyond  what  they  would  otherwise 
attain,  their  condition  will  be  one  of  eminent  grace  and 
blessedness,  and  will  exemplify  in  an  impressive  form  the 
perfection  and  glory  of  the  redemption  which  Christ  accom- 
plishes. 

Wlien,  however,  is  this  change  of  the  mortal  saints  to 
immortal  to  be  wrought?  At  the  moment  of  Christ's  com- 
ing, or  at  a  later  period  ?  And  are  all  believers  who  are 
then  living  to  be  changed  at  the  same  time,  or  at  different 
periods  ? 

The  change  of  the  living  is  not  to  take  place  at  the  mo- 
ment of  Christ's  coming  and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy 
dead,  but  at  a  later  period.  This  is  expressly  taught, 
1  Tliess.  iv.  16-17 :  "  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  that  we  the  living,  who  remain  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  shall  not  precede  those  who  sleep.  For  the 
Lord  himself,  with  a  shout,  with  a  voice  of  the  archangel, 
and  trump  of  God,  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  the  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first  *E<rfira,  afierwardey  we,  the  living, 
who  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  in  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  If  the  epoch  to  which  this  re- 
fers, is  that  of  the  change  of  the  living  saints  to  immortalitf, 
and  the  event  foreshown  plainly  cannot  precede  that,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  to  take  place  subsequently  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  holy  dead.  How  long  a  space  is  to  intervene  between 
the  two,  there  is  no  intimation.  It  may  be  a  considerable 
period.  Tliere  are  other  passages  also  that  show  that  time 
at  least,  and  perhaps  of  some  length,  is  to  intervene  between 
tliem.  Thus  Christ  foreshows,  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  81,  that  it  is 
not  till  the  Son  of  Man  has  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory,  th*at  he  is  to  send  his  angels 
with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  gather  together  his 
elect  from  the  four  winds  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.  It  is  implied  also  very  clearly  in  Christ's  represen- 
tation of  his  judgment  of  the  living  nations  after  he  comes. 
For  his  welcome  to  those  at  his  right  hand,  "  Come  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  shows  that  they  are  not 
before  to  be  inheritors  of  that  kingdom  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  then  to  become ;  and  therefore  are  not  before  to 
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be  fitted  for  it  by  being  changed  to  immortal ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prediction  with  which  the  prophecy  closes, 
indicates  that  it  is  at  that  epoch  that  that  change  is  to  be 
wrought.  "  And  these  (on  the  left  hand)  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal," 
y.  46.  If,  as  this  clearly  teaches,  they  are  then  first  to  enter 
on  a  life  that  is  never  to  end,  it  must  be  by  a  passage  from 
a  mortal  life;  and  therefore  their  change  from  mortal  to 
immortal  is  to  take  place  at  that  epoch. 

Not  only,  however,  is  a  period,  probably  of  some  length, 
to  pass  after  Christ  comes  and  raises  the  holy  dead,  before 
any  of  the  living  saints  will  be  changed  to  immortal — ^but 
it  is  foreshown  in  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  that  all  of  them 
are  not  to  be  changed  at  the  same  time.  The  bridegroom 
in  that  parable  represents  Christ ;  the  bride  the  risen  and 
glorified  saints ;  the  marriage  the  installation  of  those  saints 
in  their  offices  as  kings  and  priests  in  Christ^s  kingdom  on 
the  earth ;  and  the  virgins  who  were  invited  to  the  marriage 
supper,  the  living  believers  who  are  to  be  invited  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  under  that  union  of  the  risen  saints  with 
Christ  in  the  rule  of  the  world.  The  ten  virgins  then  were 
all  believers ;  for  they  were  all  invited  to  be  guests  at  the 
supper,  and  all  had  had  oil  in  their  lamps,  though  five  of 
them  had  not  had  enough  to  secure  their  admission  to  the 
mansion  of  the  bridegroom  and  participation  in  the  feast. 
The  inadequacy  of  their  oil  for  the  occasion,  and  their  ex- 
elusion  on  that  account  from  the  mansion  and  the  supper, 
show  therefore  that  a  portion  of  the  living  believers  at 
Christ's  coming  will,  by  a  want  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
be  excluded  from  immediate  admission  to  his  kingdom  by 
a  full  deliverance  from  the  curse  and  elevation  to  a  perfect 
and  immortal  life,  which  are  the  condition  and  form  of  that 
admission.  The  gift  to  them  of  such  a  redemption  will  take 
place  at  a  later  period,  when  they  shall  have  become  meet 
for  it ;  as  a  like  redemption  also  of  others,  who  afterwards 
become  subjects  of  renovation,  will  doubtless  take  place  from 
time  to  time  as  they  reach  a  due  preparation  for  it. 

At  what  period  of  life  believers  generally  of  successive 
generations  during  the  millennium  will  be  thus  freed  firom 
tiie  curse  and  raised  to  immortality,  or  what  share  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  will  at  any  time  belong  to  this  claas^ 
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no  intimations  are  given.  That  a  large  share  will  at  eveiy 
period  be  in  tlie  natnral  life,  and  tliat  all  that  come  into  life 
will  be  born  in  that  state,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when 
at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years  Satan  is  loosed  and  goes 
forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  he  will  find  a  generation  ready 
to  yield  to  his  tempting  influences  and  make  war  upon  the 
camp  of  the  saints,  and  upon  the  holy  city ;  by  which  is 
meant  probably  those  who  are  in  immortal  and  those  who 
are  in  glorified  bodies.  Tliose  revolters  will  therefore  have 
been  bom  in  the  natural  fallen  life,  and  of  parents  and  pre- 
decessors who  were  of  a  like  birth.  It  is  revealed,  never- 
theless, that  all  nations  are  to  be  brought  to  obedience  to 
Christ  during  his  millennial  reign.  At  his  coming  in  the 
clouds,  he  is  to  receive  ^^  a  dominion  and  glory  and  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him," 
and  all  nations,  it  is  foretold,  are  to  come  and  worship  before 
him  (Hev.  xv.  4),  and  the  earth  be  full  of  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  tlie  seas  (Isaiah  xi.  9).  The 
generations  that  come  into  life  during  that  period,  then, 
though  born  like  those  of  the  present  time  under  the  blight 
of  the  fall,  will  all  become  obedient,  and  be  changed  at 
length  from  mortal  to  immortal,  and  all  will  ultimately  be 
glorified,  as  Christ  is  to  ^^  change  this  humble  body  into  a 
form  like  his  glorious  body,"  and  all  are  to  be  ^^  like  him, 
for  they  are  to  see  him  as  he  is." 

This  exposition  of  these  passages  is  indeed  objected  to 
very  earnestly  by  some,  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  incredible 
from  the  nature  of  glorified  and  unglorified  beings,  that 
they  can  dwell  in  the  same  world,  and  communicate  with 
each  other ;  and  by  others  on  the  ground  that  if  it  is  not 
impossible,  it  at  least  cannot  be  seen  how  human  beings  of 
such  different  classes  can  subsist  in  the  same  world,  and 
each  have  a  sphere  suited  to  their  nature  and  station  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other. 

But  to  this  we  reply,  that  our  comprehension  of  their 
several  natures,  their  respective  spheres  and  relations  to  one 
anotlier,  and  their  modes  of  intercourse,  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  our  faith  in  the  certainty  that  they  are  to  exist 
together  on  the  earth  and  in  intimate  relations  to  each  other. 
If  we  are  to  believe  nothing  but  what  we  fully  comprehend, 
we  shall  not  believe  even  that  the  holy  dead  are  to  be  glo- 
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rifled,  or  raised  to  endless  life,  or  that  the  world  is  at  leni^h 
to  be  delivered  from  the  curse,  and  become  a  new  earth 
and^a  new  heaven  ;  for  we  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
natnre  of  either  of  those  changes.  We  only  know  the  cer- 
tainty from  the  revelation  Gk>d  has  made  of  his  purposes  that 
they  are  to  take  place,  and  we  believe  them  solely  on  his 
testimony.  And  so  in  reference  to  the  reign  of  the  glorified 
saints  with  Christ  on  the  earth,  the  change  of  the  living  be- 
lievers at  his  coming  to  immortal,  the  continuance  of  a  large 
share  of  the  race  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  natu- 
ral life,  and  the  co-existence  of  these  classes  in  their  several 
spheres  during  his  millennial  reign  ; — the  question  in  order 
to  our  faith,  is  not,  whether  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  subsist  here,  and  act  in  re- 
ference to  each  other ;  but  simply  whether  God  has  fore- 
shown in  his  word  that  they  are.  If  he  has,  we  are  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  as  unhesitatingly  as  we  are  any  other  event  in 
our  fiiture  existence,  the  nature  of  which  lies  out  of  our 
comprehension.  And  that  he  has  revealed  the  great  futuri- 
ties we  have  enumerated,  is  indisputable. 

1.  Ho  has  most  certainly  foreshown  that  the  holy  dead 
are  to  be  raised  in  glory  at  his  coming,  and  to  reign 
with  him.  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  v.  9, 10 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  23,  40- 
54 ;  Dan.  xii.  18,  22,  27. 

2.  Ue  has  most  certainly  foreshown,  also,  that  the  living 
believers  at  die  time  of  his  coming  are  to  be  changed  from 
mortal  to  immortal.  1  Cor.  xv.  52-54 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4 ;  Bom. 
vii.  14-17,  xxi.  3-5. 

8.  Ho  has  foreshown  with  equal  certainty,  that  mankind 
are  to  exist  as  nations  during  Christ's  millennial  reign  over 
them,  Dan.  vii.  13, 14,  27 ;  Rev.  xv.  4,  xxi.  23-26,  xxii.  2, 
and  Uierefore  that  they  are  to  continue  to  subsist  in  succes- 
sive generations.  To  suppose  that  they  are  not,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  impenitent,  or  a  portion  of  them  who  are  in 
life  when  Christ  comes,  are  to  continue  in  life  and  impeni- 
tence through  the  whole  of  his  millennial  reign,  and  con- 
stitute the  host  like  the  sand  of  the  sea  in  number,  who  are 
then  to  make  war  on  the  holy  and  the  holy  city :  for  if  no 
generations  are  to  come  into  life  after  Christ  comes,  who 
are  to  constitute  the  nations  whom  Satan  is  to  seduce  to 
revolt  on  his  release  from  the  abyss?    But  to  suppose  that 
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thoso  who  revolt  at  the  close  of  the  millennium  are  the  na- 
tions who  are  in  impenitence  at  Christ^s  coming  at  its  com- 
mencement, is  to  suppose  that  no  conversion  of  the  nations 
is  to  take  place  during  his  millennial  reign ;  which  is  to  con- 
tradict the  express  prediction  tliat  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  are  then  to  serve  him,  Dan.  vii.  14,  27 ;  that  the 
kingdom  of  this  WQrld  is  tlien  to  become  his,  Kev.  xi.  15 ; 
that  the  nations  are  to  be  healed  bj  the  tree  of  life.  Bey. 
xxii.  2,  and  are  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Eev.  xxi.  24 ;  and  that  all  are  to  know  him  from  the  least 
unto  the  greatest,  Jer.  xxxi.  34 ;  Ueb.  viii.  11.  Besides,  it 
is  expressly  taught  in  the  covenant  with  Koah,  and  Abra- 
ham, and  in  a  great  many  other  passages,  tliat  mankind  are 
to  continue  in  an  endless  series  of  generations ; — as  Gen.  ix. 
8-16,  where  tlie  generations  of  the  race  are  called  genera- 
tions of  eternity,  Dan.  ix.  3,  34 ;  Ps.  cxlv.  13,  cxxxv.  13, 
where  the  succession  of  human  generations  is  represented 
as  to  be  as  everlasting  as  God's  kingdom,  and  his  own  eter- 
nity. Gen.  xvii.  7 ;  Joel  iii.  20,  where  it  is  represented  that 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  are  to  continue  through  an 
endless  series  of  generations ;  and  Eph.  iii.  21,  where  it  is 
indicated  that  the  churcli  is  to  continue  in  generations  that 
are  to  extend  through  the  age  of  ages. 

4.  And  it  is  clear  that  those  generations  that  come  into 
existence  during  the  millennium,  are  to  come  into  it  fallen 
beings ;  inasmuch  as  the  nations  whom  Satan  is  to  assail  on 
liis  release  from  the  abyss,  are  to  be  led  by  him  into  an  open 
war  on  the  saints.  They  are  therefore  to  be  fallen  beings. 
They  cannot  have  been  renewed,  or  they  would  not  be 
seduced  to  such  a  revolt  and  meet  such  a  doom  from  Grod. 

As  these  revelations  then  have  thus  been  made  for  our  in- 
struction and  impression,  we  are  to  receive  and  believe 
them,  whether  we  can  comprehend  all  that  they  involve  or 
not.  The  events  which  they  foreshow  cannot  present  any 
inconsistency  with  our  nature,  or  God's  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  or  he  would  not  have  purposed  and  revealed  them. 
Such  a  method  of  procedure  is  doubtless  to  subserve  im- 
portant ends.  It  is  characteristic  of  Grod's  dispensations 
over  the  world,  that  they  are  framed  and  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  on  the  one  hand  a  full  exhibition  takes  place 
under  them  of  the  character  of  man  as  a  fallen  being ;  and 
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on  tho  other,  it  is  seen  that  the  salvation  of  those  who  are 
saved  is  altogether  the  work  of  God,  and  that  they  are  truly 
recovered  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  imbued  with  tlie  holy 
affections  that  make  them  meet  to  be  admitted  to  his  king- 
dom. And  the  reign  of  the  glorified  saints  with  Christ  on  the 
earth  daring  the  millennium,  and  the  change  of  a  portion 
of  the  living  saints  from  mortal  to  immortal,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  living  continue  in  the  natural  life, 
may,  among  other  ends,  be  designed  to  manifest  these  and 
other  truths,  the  perception  of  which  by  the  universe,  is 
essential  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  righteousness,  wis- 
dom, and  grace  of  the  Divine  ways.  Under  tho  present 
dispensation,  there  is  a  vast  manifestation  of  what  man  is 
when  left  wholly  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  when 
enjoying  but  partial  measures  of  his  sanctifying  influences. 
There  is  no  exhibition  whatever  of  what  he  may  bo  in  the 
natural  life  under  the  full  aids  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  none 
of  what  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  fallen,  and  what 
he  may  and  will  be  if  restored  from  the  effects  of  the  fall 
to  a  nature  nnblighted  and  fit  for  an  immortal  life. 
There  is  none  of  what  he  perhaps  would  ultimately  have 
become  had  he  not  fallen,  and  what  the  holy  are  to 
be  in  tlie  form  they  are  to  receive  at  their  resurrection, 
which  is  the  highest  our  nature  is  ever  to  attain.  But  exem- 
plifications of  each  of  these  will  take  place  during  the  millen- 
nium, on  a  scale  and  with  a  resplendence,  doubtless,  that 
will  reflect  important  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  infinite  hosts 
that  witness  or  are  made  acquainted  with  them,  on  tlie  truth, 
wisdom,  and  grace  of  God's  ways.  And  among  tliose  dis- 
plays, not  improbably  one  of  the  most  impressive  will  be, 
the  purity,  intelligence,  benignity,  and  blessedness  of  which 
mankind  are  capable  under  the  all-transforming  influences 
of  the  Spirit  while  in  the  natural  life.  For  they  will  doub^ 
less  be  raised  to  the  highest  periection  of  which  their  natures, 
while  they  remain  mortal,  are  capable,  and  a  fresh  demon- 
stration thereby  be  given  of  the  perfect  righteousness,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence  of  the  laws  which  Gk>d  has  given  men 
on  the  one  hand,  and  proof  on  the  other  that  the  degradar 
tion  and  misery  with  which  men  have  been  overwhelmed 
through  all  preceding  ages  have  been  the  work  of  sin.  Ends 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  vindication  and  glory  of  God, 
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and  the  intelligence  and  happiness  of  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  his  unfallen  subjects,  may  thus  bo  answered  by  such  a 
dispensation.  Instead,  accordingl}",  of  being  contemplated, 
as  it  is  by  some,  with  doubt  and  aversion  even,  it  should  be 
received  with  unhesitating  fiiith,  thankfulness  for  the  grace 
which  it  displays,  and  joy  at  the  blissful  prospect  which  it 
unfolds  to  our  world. 


AuT.  IV. — ^Mb.  Hudson's  Doctrine  of  a  Futube  Life. 

Debt  and  Grace,  as  Kelated  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fdttre 
Statj:.  By  C.  F.  Hudson.  Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
1S57. 

The  disbelief  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  endless 
punishment  of  the  wicked  has  of  late  become  far  more  com- 
mon than  formerly.  At  tlie  distance  even  of  a  generation, 
it  had  few  disciples,  except  those  who  belonged  to  societies 
that  make  it  a  specific  article  of  their  profession.  Now, 
however,  it  finds  advocates  in  denominations  botli  that  do 
not  make  it  an  element  of  their  creed,  and  that  reject  it, 
and  numbers  in  its  ranks  persons  respectable  for  talent,  cul- 
tivation, and  influence.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for ! 
Most  certainly  not  from  a  higher  reverence  by  these  parties 
for  the  word  of  Qod,  and  more  unhesitating  submission  to 
its  clear  and  indubitable  teachings.  Most  certainly  not  from 
any  superior  attainments  in  tlieological  learning — ^the  dis- 
covery of  new  fields  of  truth,  or  new  applications  and 
results  of  principles.  And  most  certainly  not  by  any 
advancement  in  philological  knowledge,  and  a  more 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  language  in  which  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  expressed.  No  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  by  them  on  this  subject  through  any  of  these  chan- 
nels ;  and  the  more  exact  philology,  and  juster  principles 
of  interpretation  of  the  present  day,  in  place  of  weakening, 
confirm  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  as  it  has  gene- 
rally been  held  by  the  Protestant  churches,  and  make  it 
impossible,  except  by  violence,  to  strike  it  from  the  sacred 
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page.  How  then  is  it  tliat  that  doctrine  is  thus  dis- 
believed, aiid  wholly  different  views  entertained  of  the 
divine  purposes  by  such  numbers  who  profess  to  receive  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  whose  ofdce  in  many 
instances  it  is  to  unfold  and  proclaim  its  teachings  ?  The 
answer  is :  It  is  because  the  Bible  is  not  tlie  real  ground  and 
guide  of  their  faith ;  though  perhaps  in  many  cases  uncon- 
sciously to  them.  It  is  because  of  speculations  inde- 
pendently and  irrespectively  of  the  revelation  God  has 
made,  in  which  they  make  assumptions  respecting  his  attri- 
butes, the  objects  ho  seeks,  or  the  claims  of  his  subjects  on 
his  favor,  which  make  it,  in  their  judgment,  impossible  that 
he  should  consign  any  of  his  creatures  to  endless  punish- 
ment. Their  theory  is  thus  the  product  of  their  own  minds, 
not  of  revelation  ;  the  result  of  a  priori  reasonings,  not  of 
the  impartial  study  of  the  divine  word ;  and  their  method, 
accordingly,  of  asserting  and  sustaining  it,  is,  in  the  main, 
that  of  rationalism,  rather  tlian  by  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  text. 

Mr.  Hudson's  volume  is  an  exemplification  of  this.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  as  a  fiction  most  unjust  to  God,  and  mischievous  to 
mankind ;  and  maintains  that  the  unholy  are,  at  the  last 
resurrection,  to  be  struck  from  existence.  But  the  main 
part  of  his  reasonings  in  support  of  his  views  is  altogether 
rationalistic.  Tliey  are  founded  on  postulates  respecting 
Ood,  creatures,  sin,  punishment,  redemption,  immortality, 
or  other  subjects  that  either  he  out  of  the  sphere  of  revela- 
tion, are  without  any  support  from  it,  or  directly  contradict 
it;  and  their  grand  office  is,  not  to  prove  his  own  system; 
most  of  them  contribute  nothing  to  that;  but  to  excite  doubt, 
objection,  and  aversion  to  the  doctrine  which  he  assails,  and 
by  a  show  of  startling  difficulties  that  are  affirmed  to 
embarrass  it,  prepare  the  way  for  assent  witliout  direct 
proof,  to  his  own,  as  the  only  ehgible  alternative.  The 
result  of  his  discussion  accordingly  is,  not  a  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  revelation ;  not  the  removal  or  • 
relief  of  imy  of  the  difficulties  with  whicli  the  subject  is 
attended  ;  but  only,  by  an  arbitrary  assertion  of  princii»le8 
on  the  one  side,  and  studied  objection  to  fact  and  truth  on 
tlie  other,   to  exhibit  the  divine  administration  as  inex- 
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tricably  perplexed  and  contradictious,  and  fill  the  mind 
thereby  with  doubt  both  of  his  word  and  of  him. 

Tiiis  is  seen  from  some  of  the  assumptions  on  which  he 
proceeds  in  his  objections  to  the  scriptural  doctrine,  from 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil,  from  his  views  of  redemption, 
and  from  his  failure  to  verify  his  doctrine  of  annihilation,  or 
meet  the  objections  to  it. 

I.  lie  devotes  the  first  chapters  of  the  volume  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  principal  points  embraced  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  a  sketch  of  opinions  on  the  subject^  and  objections 
to  theories  that  have  been  entertained  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
or  its  relations  to  the  Divine  government.  In  these  state- 
ments and  objections  he  assumes  positions  that  are  not  only 
contradictory  to  the  word  of  God,  but  are  fraught  with  the 
total  denial  of  his  rights  and  authority,  and  exhibition  of  his 
rule  as  a  mere  despotism  of  lawless  power. 

Tlius  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of  endless  rebellion  and 
endless  punishment,  he  afiirms  that  an  incorrigible  persist- 
ence in  sin,  an  undismayed,  inflexible,  and  eternal  conflict 
with  God,  instead  of  indicating  an  evil  would  bespeak  a 
virtuous  mind,  and  would  be  a  merit  instead  of  a  crime. 
Thus  he  says : — 

^^  Guilt  ceases  to  be  degrading  when  it  becomes  immortal. 
The  conception  of  a  wickedness  thoroughly  consistent,  ever  per- 
sistent, and  eternally  subsistent,  is  uitrinsically  admirable  and 
sublime.  Endless  guilt  implies  the  power  to  sin  and  rebel  for 
over ;  and  endless  war  implies  the  CAPAcrrr  to  suffer  for  ever. 
It  is  a  godlike  fcLCiUty^  if  one  can  say  to  evil,  be  thou  my  goody 
with  a  purpose  that  cannot  be  broken  through  the  lapse  of  ages. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  a  Divine  nature  cannot  suffer ;  but  it  is 
more  true,  that  only  a  Divuie  nature  can  suffer  for  ever ;  and  by 
such  invincible  endurance  the  sinner  is  armed  for  eternal  warfiire 
against  heaven.  A  mightier  Divine  i>ower  may  imprison  and 
restrain  him ;  but  if  an  unconquerable  will  can  still  revolt,  the 
power  of  eternal  anguish  sustains  the  digfiity.  Tike  dignity  is 
enhanced,  if  one  may  contend  for  ever  vnih  justice^  and  tantsdise 
retribution  by  adding  sm  to  sin  ;  and  still  more,  if  one  may  ever 
«j^ow  injiendish  capacity  ajid  inalignity.  If  there  be  such  rebels, 
they  may  certainly  glory  in  the  prerogative  of  imposing  burdens, 
if  not  cares,  upon  the  Divine  administration." — Pp.  16,  17  ;  see 
also  p.  115. 
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We  have  never  met  a  more  audacions,  though  Bolecietical 
and  self-confuting  denial  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
and  morals  than  this.  He  represents  that  sin,  being  what  it  is, 
and  therefore  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment,  may,  by  the 
agent's  persistence  in  it,  become  intrinsically  good  and  en- 
titled to  admiration,  the  praise  of  dignity  and  sublimity  in 
excellence  ; — which  is  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  sin  is 
intrinsically  both  sinful  and  virtuous ;  or  that  sin,  though  sin 
contemplated  as  a  transgression  of  the  Divine  law,  never- 
theless is,  because  of  that  sinfiilness,  a  virtue. 

Next :  he  implies  that  if  fallen  creatures  continue  in  ex- 
istence and  revolt  for  ever,  it  must  be  because  their  natures  ' 
are  self-subsisting,  instead  of  dependent ;  or  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  self-existent  divinities,  instead  of  creatures 
upheld  by  divine  power.  But  that  is  to  deny  that  God  can 
for  ever  uphold  creatures  who  sin  and  suflfer  for  their  rebel- 
lion ;  and  that  is  to  deny  his  power  to  uphold  any  of  his 
subjects  in  an  endless  existence.  For  how  can  it  be  shown 
that  he  will  be  any  more  unable  to  uphold  fallen  beings  in 
existence  in  a  future  age,  than  he  is  now ;  or  to  uphold  them 
through  an  interminable  being,  than  to  sustain  the  holy 
through  an  endless  existence  ?  He  deserts  his  own  doctrine 
also,  that  the  immortality  of  those  who  are  to  exist  for  ever, 
is  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  self-subsistence,  but  the  effect  of 
Grod's  uj^holding  power,  and  gives  his  suffrage  to  the  notion 
which  he  erroneously  represents  as  generally  held,  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  of  the  nature  of  self-existence. 

And  finally,  he  implies  tliat  the  persistent  rebellion 
of  fallen  creatures,  and  a  continual  advance  in  ma- 
lignity, is  not  only  justifiable,  but  a  duty.  For  if  it  has  an 
intrinsic  title  to  admiration ;  if  it  has  a  sublimity  of  dignity 
and  excellence,  what  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory? But  if  a  creature  has  only  to  persist  in  rebellion  to 
free  himself  from  all  guilt  in  sin,  and  convert  revolt  and 
malice  in  the  intensest  degree  into  virtue,  what  is  more  ob- 
viooB  than  that  God  has  no  absolute  title  to  obedience,  but 
is  a  proper  object  of  aversion  and  resistance ;  and  thence 
that  to  attempt  to  maintain  his  government  over  such  a 
being  is  a  tyranny  ?  Hut  if  that  l)e  so,  God  plainly  has  no 
valid  right  to  rule  over  creatures.  If  they  have  cmly  to 
question  and  resist  his  authority  to  divest  him  of  it^  he  caxv 
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Lave  none  that  is  legitimate ;  and  his  attempt  to  reign  over 
them  is  a  UBurpation. 

Mr.  IliulBon  in  these  assumptions  at  the  threshold  of  his 
discussion,  thus  denies  the  right  of  God  to  the  homage  of 
his  creatures,  and  the  i)05wibility  of  a  guilty  revolt  from 
him,  and  thereby  exliibits  the  whole  debate  of  his  volume, 
resi>ecting  the  origin  of  evil,  endless  punishment,  and  the 
nature  i»f  redem])tion,  a^  a  debate  in  respect  to  non-realities 
and  inqiossibilities.  There  can  be  no  sin,  if  rebellion  is  a 
virtue:  there  can  be  no  punishment  if  theie  is  no  sin  ;  there 
can  be  no  redemption,  if  there  is  no  penalty  from  which  a 
deliverance  is  needed. 

2.  lie  denies  the  possibility  of  eternal  sin  and  eternal 
punii^hment,  on  the  pretext  on  the  one  side,  that  tiiuning  for 
ever  would  not  be  possible,  without  a  K>ss  of  freedom ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  punishment  would  infallibly  bring  re- 
tV»rmation,  and  therefore  release  from  suHcring. 

*'  The  tlieodicy  ...  is  undermined  by  the  element  of  free- 
dom wliich  it  ahsinnes.  For  while  a  perfect  holiness  may  be 
ever  maintained  without  destroying  freedom,  the  blessed  being 
supposed  to  meet  with  every  support  and  encouragement  of 
virlui*— internally  persistent  sin  in  suffering  is  hardly  to  be  looked 
for,  if  it  be  not  a  necessity  fatal  to  the  idea  of  sin.  .  .  . 

"  The  theory  makes  no  account  of  inflicted  punishments.  But 
if  we  allow  tJie  slightest  pressure  from  such  a  source^  the  kaH 
trari' of  the  freedom  assumed  teill  prove  fatal  to  the  theory.  .  .  . 
Would  not  the  sense  of  pain,  along  with  a  rational  freedom,  drive 
the  anguished  soul  at  once  to  a  God  who  is  regarded  as  not 
implacable — to  a  heaven  which  is  left  ojK»n  by  the  supposition 
that  *'  the  lost  might  possess  many  advantages,  and  those  of  a 
very  uuportant  nature.'" — Pp.  IIG,  117. 

But  how  would  a  loss  of  freedom  be  necessary  to  a  con- 
tinuance in  sin,  any  more  than  to  a  continuance  in  holiness! 
llie  supposition  is  self-contradictious.  As  sin  cannot  be 
committed  except  voluntarily,  to  suppose  the  power  of  voli- 
ti<in,  in  which  freedom  is  exercised,  to  be  lost,  is  to  suppose 
the  power  of  sinning  is  lost.  There  is,  however,  no  more 
reason  to  imagine  that  persistence  in  sin  will  involve  at 
length  an  extinction  of  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  and 
convei-t  the  mind  into  an  irresponsible  machine,  than  there  is 
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to  assnme  that  continuance  in  holiness  wiU  induce  snch  a 
catastrophe.  Sin  produces  no  snch  effect  in  tin's  lite.  Wliy 
should  it  in  the  next  ?  If  it  does,  must  it  not  have  already 
accomplished  it  in  those  who  have  heen  under  its  power 
from  the  early  ages  of  the  world  ?  Will  it  not  have  wrought 
it  in  multitudes  of  those  who  hereafter  die  in  impenitence, 
ages  and  ages  hefore  the  great  moment  arrives  of  tlieir  resur- 
rection and  final  judgment?  If  so,  how  does  Mr.  II.  justify 
their  subjection  to  suffering  through  vast  periods  after  they 
cease  to  be  moral  agents?  How  does  ho  reconcile  their 
resurrection  and  judgment  at  that  epoch  as  moral  i^ents, 
when  they  will  not  be  such,  and  their  extinction  from  exist- 
ence amidst  the  most  ineffable  horrors  and  tortures  (p.  4()lV 
423)  ?  Ilis  assumption  that  punishment  must  infallibly  induce 
reformation,  involves  him  in  equal  difficulties.  For  if  it  have 
Buch  an  efficacy,  how  is  it  that,  according  to  his  own  repre- 
sentation, not  one  of  those  who  die  in  impenitence  is  ever 
to  be  restored  to  obedience  ;  for  he  holds  that  those  who 
die  in  sin  are  universally  to  continue  in  it  to  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  are  then  to  be  struck  from  existence.  Moreover, 
if  punishment  is  sure  to  issue  in  their  restoration  to  holiness, 
why  does  not  God  continue  to  inflict  on  them  the  penalty  of 
sin  till  he  reaches  that  result  \  How  is  it  that,  instead  of 
pursuing  that  course  which  would  at  once  vindicate  his 
justice  and  manifest  his  goodness,  he  prefers  to  strike  them 
amidst  infinite  agonies  and  horrors  from  being?  How  is 
Mr.  H.  to  reconcile  these  points  of  his  system  ? 

3.  He  represents  that  God  cannot  punish  sin  so  as  to 
accomplish  good  ends  by  the  infiiction,  without  converting 
the  sin  itself  into  a  good,  and  investing  its  perpetrator  with 
dignity. 

"The  question  (respecting  the  dignity  of  wickedness),  is 
made  more  pertinent  by  the  very  common  notion  that  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  lost  is  of  great  use  in  the  economy  of  the 
divine  government ;  that  in  immortal  wickedness  may  be  illus- 
trate<i  the  nature  and  desert  of  sin,  for  the  warning  of  new 
created  beings,  or  for  tlie  security  and  higher  instruction  of  the 
saved.  But  usefulness  brings  dignity,  and  if  the  lost  are  fit  to 
be  con9er\'ed  as  chosen  instruments  of  the  genera!  welfare,  their 
immortality  cannot  be  without  its  honors.  And  though  we 
may  conceive  of  them  as  useful  in  spite  of  themselves,  and 
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therefore  justly  punished  ;  yet  we  must  also  regard  tbem  either 
as  demented — objects  of  pity  and  contempt— or,  as  knowing 
themselves  to  be  overruled  Jbr  good,  and  |>erhai»s  claiming, 
with  complacent  shrewdness,  that  they  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  suflfer  not  for  their  sins  alone,  but  for  the  advantage 
of  the  universe."— Pp.  1",  18. 

iiut  he  here  falls  into  the  error  of  confounding  Grod  and 
las  act8  with  tho  sinner  and  his  sin.  Tlie  gooii  that  results 
from  punishment  is  not,  as  he  implies,  the  work  of  siu  or 
the  sinner,  but  solely  of  God's  acts  towards  them.  The 
kiiuhicss  shown  to  tlie  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  surely 
was  not  the  work  of  the  robbers  who  wounded  and  plun- 
dered him,  but  of  tho  Samaritan  who  carried  him  to  the  inn 
and  took  care  of  him.  The  good  that  results  from  punish- 
ment i!i  like  manner  is  the  work  of  God  exclusively,  not  of 
the  sinner  by  whom  the  pimishment  is  borne.  He  and  his 
sin  remain  precisely  what  they  were,  notwithstanding  the 
eftVcts  on  others  that  sjjring  from  his  punishment. 

The  doctrine  he  here  advances,  however,  is  a  solecism. 
Uow  can  G^>d's  treatiiiij:  a  sinner  aeconling  to  his  deserts, 
by  inllicting  evil  on  him,  naturally  and  necessarily  change 
the  nature  of  his  sin,  and  invest  it  with  a  measure  of  excel- 
lence {  Uow  can  it  change  tho  sinner  himself,  so  that 
insteail  of  culpable  ho  shall  be  praiseworthy  for  committing 
that  sin  \  The  su]>position  is  as  false  and  mi>nstrou8  as  it 
were  to  sup])ose  that  treating  holy  agents  according  to  their 
oltedierit  actions  would  transform  them  into  sin  and  sinners. 
Ko  act  of  God  can  alter  the  relations  of  either  to  his  law. 
It  must  remain  a  fact  that  sins  and  sinners  were  what  they 
were  when  the  sins  were  committed,  whether  punishment 
is  inflicted  or  not. 

If  such  a  change  were  wrought,  however,  how  happens 
it  that  sin  has  never  been  divested  in  any  instnnce  of  its 
demerit  by  punishment,  and  transformed  into  perfect  virtue, 
and  its  subject  raised  by  it  to  acceptance?  And  if  punish- 
ment is  of  such  efficacy,  how  is  it  that  God,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing it  till  that  effect  is  accomplished,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Hudson's  tlieory,  to  arrest  the  salutary  process,  and 
strike  them  from  existence  \  Uow  can  these  contradictory 
aC  hit  aystem  consist  witlx  each  other  \ 
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These  postulates  on  which  Mr.  H.  endeavors  to  sustain  liis 
theory,  thus  lie  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  revelation,  and 
contradict  its  fundamental  truths,  and  are  the  mere  work  of 
crude  and  presumptuous  rationalism. 

n.  Tlie  same  lawless  assumption  and  bald  inconsistency 
mark  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil. 

Denying  on  the  one  hand  tliat  sin  is  necessary  to  God  as 
a  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  on  the  other  that  it  can 
be  compatible  with  his  justice  and  goodness  to  uphold  any 
part  of  our  race  for  ever  in  rebellion  and  misery  for  any 
beneficial  effects  that  might  result  from  it  to  the  rest  of  his 
empire,  Mr.  H.  undertakes  to  present  a  theory  of  the  reason 
of  its  admission  into  the  universe,  and  the  measures  God  is 
to  pursue  towards  it,  that  shall  at  once  exculpate  the  Most 
High  from  all  just  objection  because  of  its  existence ;  and 
verify  tlie  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  In 
this,  however,  he  wholly  fails ;  first  by  admissions  that  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  prove  that  God  will  not  for  ever  sus- 
tain the  wicked  in  existence,  Uiough  they  continue  to  sin  and 
suffer ;  and  next  by  assumptions  and  assertions  respecting 
the  extent  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  universe  that  exhibit  it 
as  possibly  immeasurably  transcending  that  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  sinning  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  lost  of  our  race  and  the  fallen  angels. 

Thus,  he  concedes  that  sin  exists  on  a  vast  scale  in  our 
world,  and  has  through  all  the  past  ages  of  the  race. 

He  admits  also  that  it  entered  the  world  and  continues  in 
it,  not  because  Qt>d  could  not  have  prevented  it,  but  by  his 
permi^ion  and  sufferance.  For  he  maintains  that  God 
could  have  prevented  it  if  he  had  chosen,  and  could  now 
arrest  its  prevalence  and  raise  all  who  are  its  vassals  to  in- 
stant obedience :  and  sustain  them  in  it  for  ever.  TIius  he 
says: — 

"  Sin  not  only  exists,  but  mbsistSy  under  delay  of  penalty, 
strictly  by  divine  sufferance  ;  not  because  it  is  raightior  than 
God's  power,  or  more  cunning  than  his  wisdom,  but  by  his  for- 
bearance. He  is  neither  invidious  nor  fearful.  Ilis  love  is  not 
needy,  that  he  should  suffer  loss  by  the  revolt  of  his  creatures. 
It  is  earnest,  yet  free.  He  can  afford  that  they  should  quit  his 
home,  if  they  can  afford  it.  His  universe  is  .wide  enough  and 
hia  eternity  long  enough,  so  he  need  not  hasten  theur  doom. 
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Tlioy  may  waste  their  streiij^th  in  protracted  rebellion,  receixing 
God\s  gills,  and  enjoyin^r  his  free  snnshine,  and  he  shall  be  rich 
and  mighty  as  ever.  31  i*an while,  he  can  turn  the  evil  they  do  to 
good  ancount^  or  turn  them  from  it.  Yet  because  he  bates 
thciu  not,  their  sin  is  a  grief  which  his  love  both  creates  and 
freely  endures."— P.  150. 

Tills  ascription  of  utter  heartlessneas  to  God  in  regard  to 
his  own  rights,  the  extent  to  which  his  creatures  carry  their 
relK'llion,  and  tiic  period  through  which  they  sin  and  suffer, 
form  bnt  an  ill  match  with  the  pretext  on  which  he  founds 
the  chief  arguments  for  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  God*s  justice  and  goodness,  that  he  should 
permit  his  creatures  to  go  on  endlessly  in  sin  and  wretched- 
ness. It  is  but  one  of  many  passages  in  which  he  exhibits 
the  i^[obt  High  as  essentially  like  a  human  being  elevated 
to  supreme  power,  who  seems  to  be  raised  by  his  very  great- 
ness above  the  necessity  of  taking  care  that  all  the  details  of 
his  administration  should  be  conducted  with  the  highest 
wisdom.  For  he  reasons  and  declaims  in  regard  to  him, 
as  he  would  in  regard  to  a  human  prince,  who  having  great 
attributes,  great  power,  a  great  empire,  and  a  certainty  of 
great  prosperity,  glory,  and  happiness,  could  afford  to  allow 
without  care  some  violatictna  of  his  rights,  some  op|>osition 
to  his  will,  some  disappointmenta  of  his  wishes,  and  some 
losses  of  revenue,  territory,  or  subjects. 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  entrance  and  subsistence  of 
sin  in  the  world  is  by  God's  sufferance,  not  because  he  can- 
not prevent  it :  that  he  deliberately  allows  his  creatures  to 
sin,  when  he  might,  if  ho  chose,  prevent  them,  and  might 
instantly  after  their  fall  restore  them  to  obedience.  He  im- 
plies, therefore,  that  he  permits  them  to  sin  in  every  instance 
in  which  they  transgress,  for  some  adequate  reason,  some 
end  that  is  worthy  of  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  and  his 
station,  and  tlmt  renders  it  better  that  he  should  permit 
them  to  sin,  than  to  prevent  them.  For  to  sup^KKse  that  he 
permits  them  to  sin  without  such  a  reason,  is  to  suppose  that 
he  acts  contrary  to  his  attributes ;  and  that  is  to  suppose 
tliat  we  cannot  reason  from  his  perfections  to  his  actions. 
God  then,  according  to  Mr.  H.,  permits  all  the  sin  that  takes 
place,  deliberately,  with  a  full  foresight  of  all  the  ends  that 
mi^t  be  gained  by  preventing  it,  and  of  all  the  effects  that 
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are  to  result  from  it,  and  with  a  preference  of  the  latter  for 
just  and  wise  reasons. 

He  maintains  also,  that  death  and  all  the  other  evils  tliat 
human  beings  suffer,  are  inflicted  in  punishment  of  their  sin. 

He  holds  likewise,  that  all  who  die  in  impenitence,  continue 
conscious  during  their  intermediate  state,  and  suffer  punish- 
ment during  that  period. 

And  finally,  he  admits  that  punishment  is  just  and  wise, 
and  is  the  means  of  making  their  evil  the  occasion  of  good  to 
his  otlier  subjects;  and  all  these  concessions  are  just  and 
Bcriptural. 

But  these  facts  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  prove  that 
God  will  not  continue  for  ever  to  permit  the  lost  of  our  race 
to  go  on  in  sin  and  suffering,  unless  he  has  an  express  reve- 
lation that  that  is  not  his  purpose,  which  he  ha?  not.  For  as 
Grod  is  now  actually  pursuing  that  course ;  as  he  has  had 
from  the  time  of  the  fall  and  now  has  wise  and  good  rea- 
sons for  permitting  them  to  sin,  upholding  them  still  in 
existence,  and  subjecting  them  to  suffering ;  and  as  he  is 
to  have  similar  reasons,  as  he  has  foreshown,  through  the 
vast  series  of  ages  that  are  to  revolve  ere  the  hour  of  their 
final  judgment  arrives ;  how  is  Mr.  Hudson  to  prove  that 
he  will  not  have  similar  reasons  for  upholding  and  punish- 
ing them  after  that  event,  and  for  ever  ?  He  cannot  from 
tlie  Divine  perfections;  for  by  his  concession  they  allow  and 
require  the  permission  of  sin  and  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment on  a  vast  scale,  through  an  immense  tract  of  ages,  and 
in  the  c>ther  worM  as  well  as  in  this.  He  cannot  from  the 
nature  of  those  who  revolt ;  for  as  that  is  such  as  to  render 
it  just  and  wise  in  God  now  to  permit  them  to  sin,  and  still 
uphold  and  punish  them  ;  it  may,  for  aught  that  Mr.  Hud- 
eon  can  show,  justify  and  require  his  upholding  and  punish- 
ing them  through  other  ages  after  their  final  judgment  and 
for  ever.  He  cannot  from  their  sin  or  punishment ;  for  as 
he  concedes  that  God  overrules  and  is  to  overrule  them 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  so  as  to  make  them  the  occa- 
sion of  good  to  his  other  subjects,  he  cannot  prove  from 
their  nature  that  he  may  not  continue  to  permit  and  over- 
rule them  in  that  manner  for  ever.  What  God  now  does 
righteously  and  wisely,  ho  may,  for  aught  that  apj>ear8,  do 
righteously  and  wisely  in  all  future  ages.    As  his  attributes 
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and  the  well-being  of  his  kinirdom  now  require  him  to  uphold 
the  rebellious,  though  they  continue  to  sin,  and  ho  sulyects 
them  to  suffering,  they  may,  for  aught  that  reason  can  dis- 
cern, rc<iuiro  him  in  all  future  ages  to  uphold  them  and 
subject  them  to  punishment. 

Mr.  Il.'fl  theory  thus  wholly  fails  of  its  object  in  this 
respect,  while,  on  the  other  side,  his  assumption  that  the 
wicked  arc  to  be  annihilated  at  their  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment yields  no  relief  of  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  he  assumes 
and  afHrins  that  sin  is  still  to  exist  in  equally  awful  forms, 
and  meet  as  dreadful  a  punishment  in  other  worlds  on  an 
indeterniinably  vast  scale,  and  through  eternal  ages. 

"  But  with  God  for  the  enemy  of  evil  and  the  patron  of  good 
wc  ou^lit  i»ot  to  fear  infinitudes.  And  to  give  our  own  view  ol 
the  destiny  of  evil  the  le:ist  advantage,  we  will  allow  that  sin 
has  oeeurred  in  a  thousand  worlds,  and  will  recur  in  a  tliousand 
worMs  yet  to  be.  We  will  not  confine  its  ravages  to  our  own 
solar  system,  to  any  nebula,  or  cycle  of  a»ons.  And  on  the  other 
hand  we  shall  only  ask  the  concession  that  sin's  ravages  are  con- 
fined to  creatures  on  probation,  to  those  who  have  not  attained 
moral  ]»ert'eetion,  that  only  new  created  beings  do  fall,  and  tliat 
from  tlicir  *  first  estate ;'  never  from  an  exalted  or  glorified 
state.  S(>  fiir  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned,  there  may 
have  been  a  thousand  redemptive  acts  scattered  tlirough  the 
starry  world  and  through  the  eternity  in  which  God  <1  wells — 
wonders  of  divine  love  which  the  angels  of  other  systems 
desire  to  look  into.  Such  a  view  will  not  vitiate  our  doctrine 
of  the  divine  grace,  if  we  do  not  generalize  it  into  a  law  of 
nature.  It  is  a  j)art  of  our  ignorance  on  this  subject  not  to 
know  how  nnmy  of  the  new  created  tlimilies  of  beings  do  fell, 
or  how  many  of  those  who  do  fall  are  redeemed.  All  that  we 
shall  insist  ui)on  here  is,  that  evil,  though  it  may  have  infected 
a  myriad  of  worlds,  shall  not  appear  to  have  trespassed  where 
righteousness  has  been  once  established;  that  it  shall  not 
appear  as  a  self-ftubsistent  power,  an  ever-recurring  danger  in 
the  same  field  of  God's  work,  tantalizing  the  divine  wisdom  and 
love  ;  that  it  shall  appear  only  as  incidental  to  the  trial  of  new 
created  beings,  and  in  every  place  as  an  exotic  and  transient 
Let  it  ap]>ear  thus  even /or  ever  as  a  vagabond  without  a  home 
in  the  universe,  and  for  our  argument  we  are  content." — Pp. 
154-155. 
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lie  thus  asBumcs  that  sin,  instead  of  being  confined  to  our 
race  and  the  fallen  angels,  has  or  may  have  ravaged  innu- 
merable worlds,  and  reigned  through  innumerable  ages,  and 
that  it  may  continue  its  desolating  career  on  an  equal  scale 
through  all  future  time.  Tliere  is  no  extent  to  which  it  can 
be  conceived  to  prevail ;  there  is  no  number  of  beings  who 
can  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  into  its  vortex ;  there  is  no 
Bum  of  misery  tliat  can  l>e  thought  to  follow  in  its  train ; 
there  is  no  length  of  periods  through  which  its  vassals  can  be 
supposed  to  sin  and  suffer,  which,  according  to  him,  it  is  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
pennit,  if  he  only^  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hundreds  of  thou- 
Bands  or  millions  of  years,  strikes  t/iose  who  continue  in  re* 
volt  from  existence  !  The  aggregate  of  the  sin  and  misery, 
it  is  implied,  has  nothing  to  do  witli  tlie  question,  whether  it  is 
worthy  of  God  to  permit  it  or  not.  But  if  it  be  so,  how  is 
Mr.  Hudson  to  show  that  it  may  not  be  equally  consistent 
with  God's  perfections  to  pennit  the  incorrigible  of  our  race 
and  the  fallen  angels  to  continue  in  sin  and  suffering  for 
ever  ?  He  ]>lainly  cannot.  If  God  may  havd  just  and  wise 
reasons  for  pennitting  tlie  fall  and  persistence  in  sin  of  any 
imaginable  number  of  worlds,  and  in  an  endless  series  ;  if  he 
may,  consistently  with  righteousness  and  goodness,  allow  any 
conceivable  sum  of  sin  and  misery  through  eternal  ages ; 
if  his  perfections,  indeed,  may  demand  such  a  permis- 
sion in  order  to  the  greatest  good,  it  is  contradictious  and 
absurd  to  imagine  that  it  is  not  equally  consistent  with 
righteousness  and  goodness  to  permit  the  everlasting  conti- 
nuance of  the  unsanctitied  of  our  race  and  the  fallen  angels 
in  sin  and  suffering.  Tlie  objectionableness  to  the  endless 
permission  of  sin  and  misery,  if  there  be  any,  lies  in  their 
nature  as  evils,  not  in  tlieir  permission  for  ever  in  the  same 
individuals,  in  place  of  a  series.  If  sin  may  be  permitted 
and  punished  in  the  same  individuals  consistently  with  God's 
perfections,  through  ton  thous<in(1,  ten  times  ten  thousand, 
or  millions  of  years,  why  may  they  not  through  any  greater 
number?  Why  may  they  not  forever!  Tliey  certainly 
may,  unless  the  permission  of  ceaseless  sin  and  suffering  in 
the  same  individuals  is  unjust  to  th<yrn.  But  if  their  permis- 
sion through  one  series  of  ages  is  just  and  wise,  it  plainly 
must  be  equally  so  through  any  other. 
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Mr.  IT.  thna  completely   abandons  the  ground  he  else- 
where occupies  throiisrhout  his  volnme,  and  confutes  him- 
self,    lie  proceeds  in  all  liis  previous  discussions  on  the  as- 
snmptioTj,  tliat  sin  and  sutferinpp  are  immeasurable  evils  ;  that 
their  ])ermi8sion  by  the  ifost  High,  when  he  might  prevent 
them,  is  seemingly  inconsistent  with  his  perfections ;  that  the 
reconciliation  of  their  existence  with  justice  and  goodness 
has  perplexed  and  baffled  the  greatest  intellects  of  all  ages; 
and  that  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  on 
the  subject,  instead  of  vindicating  the  Divine  procedure  are, 
in  fact,  impeachments  and  denials  of  its  rectitude  and  wis- 
dom.    He  now,  however,  turns  round  and  maintains  that 
the  simple  permission  of  sin  and  inflictionof  punishment  on 
any  conceivable  scale  and  through  eternal  ages,  are  not  ob- 
noxious to  objection  at  all,  but  are  pertectly  consistent  with 
righteousness  and  goodness,  and  may  be  demanded  by  them ; 
and  that  the  only  form  in  which  any  exceptionableness  could 
attach  to  tliem  would  be,  in  their  permission  for  ever  in  the 
same  individuals:  that  lie  implies  would  be  unjust  (for  on 
what  other  ground  can  he  impeach  it?).     But  if  it  is  unjust 
to  permit  the  same  individuals  to  sin  for  ever,  and  for  ever 
suffer  the  penalty  of  sin,  it  clearly  must  be  because  the  per- 
mission itself  of  sin  and  infliction  of  punishment  are  unjust 
If  they  are  not   exceptionable  in  themselves,  they  plainly 
cannot  be  any  more  at  one  time  than  at  another.      lie  thus 
involves  himself  in  the  double  contradiction,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  abandoning  the  principle  of  his  objections  to  the  endless 
sinning  and  suffering  of  the  incorrigible  of  our  race  and 
the  fallen  angels ;  and  on  the  other,  of  implying  that  the  per- 
mission of  sin  and  infliction  of  punishment  are  wholly  irre- 
concilable with  the  Divine  perfections,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  necessarily  unjust  to  the  beings  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  them. 

His  theory,  moreover,  instead  of  indicating  that  sin  and 
misery  in  the  universe  are  to  be  less,  than  though  they  were 
confined,  according  to  the  doctrine  he  opposes,  to  the  lost  of 
our  race  and  the  fallen  angels,  exhibits  them  as  to  be  im- 
measurably greater.  No  limit  indeed  can  be  placed  to 
them.  Every  world,  he  intimates,  that  God  creates  may  be 
ravaged  by  them.  Eveiy  order  of  intelligences,  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  order  and  race,  for  aught  that  appears,  may 
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be  under  their  dominion ;  and  the  number  of  beings  that  at 
everj'  stage  of  the  divine  administration  are  sinning  and 
Bufloring  boundlessly  transcends  the  whole  number  of  men 
and  angels  that  will  ever  perish.  All,  indeed,  out  of  our  race 
that  revolt  must,  on  his  view,  inevitably  perish ;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  redemption  of  any  but  men.  There  is  but  one 
eternal  Word  to  become  a  Redeemer,  and  he  assumes  our 
nature  only  and  dies  only  for  our  race.  If  all  other  races 
and  all  other  orders  of  intelligences  fall,  they  universally 
perish.  It  will  follow,  then,  that  our  world  is  the  only  one  in 
which  any  obedience  is  rendered  to  God,  and  our  race  tlie 
only  one  of  which  any  individuals  are  recovered  to  holiness 
and  to  be  ujJield  in  beipg  and  happiness  for  ever.  All 
others,  after  an  existence  in  sin  and  sutiering  through  no  one 
can  conjecture  how  many  ages,  are  to  be  struck  from  being. 
The  anniliilation  accordingly  of  intelligences  is,  an<l  is  to  be, 
as  extensive  and  conspicuous  a  part  of  God's  work  as  their 
creati<  >n  is.  The  spectacle  his  empire  has  thus  far  presented, 
is  made  up  of  nothing  but  sinners,  their  sin,  their  sufiering, 
and  their  extinction,  save  on  a  slight  scale  in  this  world. 
Iloliness  and  happiness  have  no  place  in  it,  excejit  in  the 
few  human  nidividuals  in  whom  they  are  reproduced 
through  the  work  of  Christ.  And  he  is  thus  to  pursue  an 
eternal  round  of  creating  races  and  worlds  of  intelligences, 
permitting  them  to  fall,  sustaining  them  in  sin  and  suilering 
through  vast  and  indeterminable  periods,  and  finally  dash- 
ing them  from  existence — without  any  motive  of  wisdom  or 
goodness.  For  such  a  procedure  would  be  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  those  attributes.  What  wise  or  benevolent  end 
could  be  promoted  by  it  ?  Tlio  only  results  it  would  secure, 
would  be  the  sin,  the  miserj'',  and  the  annihilation  in  which 
the  creation,  conservation,  and  sway  of  his  creatures  issued. 
It  would  prove,  therefore,  that  they  are  the  ultimate  ends 
that  he  seeks, — for  no  others  are  supposable  in  such  a  sway 
— and  thence  that  he  prefers  sin,  suffering,  and  annihilation, 
to  holiness  and  happiness,  which  he  might  make  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  his  kingdom ! 

Such  is  the  horrible  picture  which  Mr.  II.  draws  of  the 
divine  administration  and. empire!  Such  the  besotted  ex- 
pedient by  which  he  professes  to  shield  the  Most  High  from 
the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  fall  and  sin  of  his  creatures^ 
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and  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  upholding  and  punishing 
Bome  of  them  for  ever.  If  the  whole  circuit  of  worlds,  if 
the  whole  aggregation  of  moral  beings  revolt,  and — with  the 
exception  of  the  few  of  our  race  who  are  recalled  from  sin 
— spend  the  ages  allotted  to  them  in  enmity  and  wretched- 
ness, and  are  at  length  dashed  in  wrath  down  the  bottomless 
precipice  of  annihilation,  Mr.  II.'s  beau-ideal  of  God  and 
tlie  universe  is  verified !  Tlio  perfections  of  Jehovah  are 
manifested  in  a  dazzling  resplendence  I  Tlie  greatest  sum 
of  good  in  creatures  is  realized !  Compared  with  such  a 
brilliant  spectacle,  a  universe  like  that  which  the  Bible 
depicts  is  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  horror; — a  universe, 
that  is,  in  which  all  the  innumerable  hosts  of  intelligences, 
except  a  few  fallen  angels  and  men,  are  spotless  and  blessed; 
and  in  which  a  work  of  redemption  is  instituted  for  men, 
that  is  at  length  to  be  extended  to  all  nations,  through  the 
endless  round  of  time;  and  comprise  an  immeasurably 
greater  number  than  are  left  to  perish ;  but  in  which,  how- 
ever, such  as  are  incorrigible,  whether  men  or  angels,  are  to 
be  upheld  and  go  on  for  ever  in  sin  and  suffering  I  Such  a 
redemption  of  the  fallen  of  our  world ;  such  an  infinite  pre- 
ponderance of  holiness  and  happiness,  go  for  nothing ; — are 
worse  indeed,  in  Mr.  II.'s  estimate,  than  universal  sin  and 
misery,  as  long  as  a  few  human  and  angelic  beings  are  not 
to  be  struck  from  existence,  but  allowed  to  subsist  in  revolt 
and  punishment  through  an  endless  life ! 

And  this  again  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hudson's  rationalism, 
or  speculation  independently  and  in  contravention  of  reve- 
lation. There  is  no  intimation  in  tlio  Bible  that  any  other 
beings  have  fallen  than  a  part  of  the  angels  and  man.  There 
is  no  hint  that  there  is  a  redemption  of  any  fallen  beings, 
except  of  our  race.  There  indubitably  cannot  be,  as  there  is 
but  one  being,  the  Eternal  Word,  who  can  be  a  liedeemer ; 
he  became  a  Redeemer  only  by  assuming  the  nature  of  those 
whom  he  saves ;  and  he  can  assume  only  one  such  nature 
into  eternal  union  with  himself,  and  can  be  a  Redeemer, 
therefore,  only  of  our  race.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the 
Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  world,  or  the  im- 
penitent of  ours  and  the  fallen  angels,  are  to  be  struck  from 
existence.  It  is  expressly  foreshown  that  the  kingdom  over 
which  Christ  now  reigns,    comprising   all  the  heavenly 
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worlds,  is  to  be  an  eternal  kingdom,  and  is  for  ever  to  be 
obedient  to  tlie  Divine  sway.  Mr.  H.'s  theory  of  the  fall 
of  other  worlds,  tlieir  misery,  their  redemption,  their 
annihilation,  is  accordingly  a  sheer  fiction  of  his  imagina- 
tion. It  is  not  only  witliout  authority  from  the  sacred 
word  :  it  is  against  its  clearest  teachings  ;  and  a  feaiful 
impeachment  of  the  Most  High.  Had  it  been  his  design, 
under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  God,  to  draw  the  darkest 
and  most  revolting  picture  of  him  and  his  empire,  ho  could 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  a  more  monstrous  caricature 
than  this. 

ni.  His  views  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  its  effects,  are 
in  like  manner  unscriptural  and  self-contradictious.  He 
denies  that  Christ's  death  was  vicarious  and  expiatory,  and 
maintains  that  its  sole  object  was  to  manifest  his  sympathy 
and  love. 

"  We  decline  all  mercantile  theories  of  the  atonement"  (that 
is,  theories  that  contemplate  it  as  vicarious,  and  an  expiation), 
"  not  only  because  they  vitiate  the  whole  doctrine  of  forgive- 
ness, saving  it  only  in  appearance,  in  the  notion  that  what  is 
received  by  one  person  of  the  Trinity  is  freely  given  by  ano- 
ther— ^but  because  no  such  theory  is  supported  by  the  language 
of  Scripture.  No  inspired  word  do  wo  find  of  Christ  paying  a 
debt  to  God,  or  satisfying  His  justice 

*^  There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  passages  which  represent 
Christ  as  our  Passover,  our  Hansom,  made  a  sacrifice  for  us,  and 
redeeming  us  by  his  blood.  And  many  who  discard  the  com- 
mercial view  of  atonement,  suppose  these  passages  prove  a  vica- 
rious suffering  of  Christ,  in  such  sense  that  his  death  is  a  substi- 
tute for  our  punishment ;  not  itself  penal,  but  a  substitute  for 
the  penalty  of  God's  law.  It  is  supposed  also  that  without  this 
substitute  there  would  have  been  legal  or  juridical  obstacles  to 
the  pardon  even  of  the  penitent.  To  ua  this  view  apjK^ars  to 
involve  a  necessity  on  the  side  of  God,  either  in  his  nature,  or 
in  the  exigencies  of  Jiis  government,  incompatible  witli  the  frec- 
ness  of  pardon ;  and  we  are  ready  to  ask  if  there  is  not  some 
other  view,  which  will  satisfy  the  scriptural  terms  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  save  the  full  import  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.'' 
—Pp.  400,  401. 

He  thus  holds  that  the  deatli  of  Christ  was  wholly  unvi- 
carions  and  imexpiatory — ^presenting  no  satisfaction  to  tlie 
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justice  of  God,  and  forming  no  ground  for  the  grant  of  fo^ 
giveno.<s  to  men ;  and  under  the  plea,  that  if  his  sufferings 
were  vicarioUvS  God  would  be  involved  in  a  necessity  that  is 
incom])titil)le  with  the  freeness  of  pardon.  But  this  impliee 
that  tli(»  panl«.>n  which  God  grants  is  not  founded  in  any 
sense  (»ii  Christ's  work,  but  is  given  on  precisely  the  princi- 
ple it  would  be,  were  it  bestowed  without  the  intervention 
of  a  Kedeemer.  It  exhibits  it  accordingly  as  nothing  else 
than  a  sovereign  relinquishment  by  God  of  his  rights  and 
law  over  those  who  are  forgiven,  and  concession  to  them  of 
impunity  for  their  sins,  wirlumt  any  reason  that  vindicates 
his  justice,  truth,  and  wis<lom,  and  6upi>orts  liis  authority; 
and  as  equivalent  therefore  to  a  condemnation  of  himself, 
and  exculpation  of  them.  As  by  the  suj>position,  that  would 
be  grounded  on  nothing  but  his  rights  and  their  deserts — 
the  W(^rk  of  a  Saviour  being  excluded — it  would  be  a  speci- 
fic dechiration  that  his  righteousness  did  not  require  their 
punishment,  and  that  would  be  a  declaration  that  they  were 
not  worthy  of  it.  It  would  be  an  impeachment  accordingly 
of  his  law  in  denounchig  a  penalty,  and  an  exculpation  of 
their  rebellion.  No  theory  of  forgiveness  could  present  a 
more  glaring  contradiction  to  the  teachings  of  the  sacred 
word,  or  a  more  open  detraction  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. 

What  then  was  the  object  of  Christ's  incarnation  and 
death  i  Simply,  Mr.  II.  maintains,  to  manifest  God's  pity 
and  love. 

"  And  liere,  it  may  be,  we  find  a  reason  either  in  the  nature 
of  things  or  in  the  bounty  of  God's  love,  why  our  rescue  should 
be  effected  by  an  incarnation  and  the  work  which  followed  it. 
Would  God  recover  any  creature  of  his,  through  much  inevi- 
table paiu  and  suffering,  standing  aloof  and  at  a  distance  ?  b 
not  his  love  too  tender,  are  not  his  sympathies  too  warm,  for 
that  ?  Do  we  admire  even  the  human  benefactor  that  founds 
great  institutions  for  the  relief  of  woes  on  a  grand  scale,  while 
he  deigns  not  to  reach  out  his  hand  to  a  poor  degraded  fellow- 
man  hi  token  of  love  ?  And  what  we  wish,  almost  require,  that 
a  human  benefactor  should  do  that  we  may  love  him,  might  not 
God  freely  do,  to  win  our  warmest  affection  ?  Might  not  he 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  and  who  regards, 
not  without  concern,  the  spaiTow's  fall,  be  resolved  that  his 
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erring  creatures  should  not  suffer  more  in  the  pangs  of  tlieir  con- 
valescence than  he  tooidd  exiffer  fcith  theni  and  for  them  ?  But 
if  God  would  thus  meet  our  case,  it  must  be,  perhaps,  by  assum- 
ing our  form,  by  an  incarnation  in  which  he  may  roach  the 
depths  of  our  degradation,  feel  all  our  sufferings,  come  into  our 
very  graves  with  his  heart  of  love  and  his  power  of  life.  And 
all  along  this  course,  in  which  through  the  shades  of  death  he 
shows  us  the  path  of  life,  Christ  may  suffer  as  we  cannot,  because 
we  are  so  fallen.  .  . 

"  In  this  view  Christ  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings, 
and  all  his  pain  and  agony  was  needful  that  we  might  be  reached 
and  won.  He  has  so  identified  himself  with  us,  that  our  suffer- 
ing «ind  death  have  become  his.  He  has  gone  with  us  through 
all  the  forms  of  sin's  penalty,  which  we  must,  or  which  he  could, 
endure,  that  he  might  stand  by  and  save  us  from  its  fatal  stroke, 
himself  appearing  as  one  of  the  guilty,  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors, savmg  us  at  the  expense  of  his  own  blood.  Yet  his 
death  alone  was  not  the  procuring  cause,  the  juridical  reason, 
of  our  salvation.  When  our  theology  stops  there,  it  surely  mis- 
interprets the  exclamation  ^  it  is  finished ! ' .  . .  The  Redemption 
was  complete  in  the  Resurrection." — ^Pp.  401-403. 

In  these  last  expressions  he  has  forgotten  himself,  and  slid 
into  the  representation  that  Christ's  death  and  resurrection 
are  in  a  measure  "the  procuring  cause,  the  juridical  reason 
of  our  salvation."  But  this  is  directly  against  the  doctrine 
he  advances  in  the  passage,  tliat  the  death  of  Christ  was  not 
vicarious  and  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice,  and  is  not  the 
ground  of  the  pardon  and  justification  of  those  who  are 
saved.  According  to  this,  his  incarnation  and  death  are 
wholly  isolated  from  the  redemption  of  men.  Tliey  are  not 
in  any  sense  "the  procuring  cause,  the  juridical  reason"  of 
their  salvation.  Tlie  gifts  of  pardon,  acceptance,  and  life, 
that  arc  bestowed  on  them,  are  conferred  on  altogether  inde- 
pendent grounds,  and  might  have  been  bestowed,  for  aught 
Mr.  II.  am  see,  equally  well,  without  Christ's  work. 

But  if  tlie  death  of  Christ  contributed  nothing  to  the  re- 
demption of  men ;  if  it  neither  presented  any  ground  for 
their  pardon  and  acceptance,  nor  removed  any  of  the  bar- 
riers to  their  release  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin, 
bat  left  them  in  those  respects  in  precisely  the  condition  in 
which  they  woold  have  been,  had  he  not  interposed ;  then 
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the  sympathy  and  love  manitested  in  his  deatli  were  not  of 
any  merit,  and  are  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  with  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  For  ])lainly  they  were  wholly  thrown 
away.  They  acc*omplished  nothing.  Indeed,  as  expressions 
of  love  his  sufterings  and  death  were  worse  than  futile. 
They  were  an  infinite  mockery;  for  inefficacious  as  they 
were,  they  were  substituted,  according  to  Mr.  II.,  in  place 
of  a  direct  gift  of  salvation,  which  God,  had  he  chosen, 
might  have  bestowed  without  them ;  and  were  in  effect, 
tliereforc,  a  point-blank  refusal  of  redemption.  For  if  such 
a  salvation  were  possible,  and  God  had  a  genuine  compassion 
for  men,  why  did  ho  not  manifest  it  in  the  immediate  and 
absolute  gift  to  them  of  what  they  needed  ?  Why  did  he 
withhold  that,  and  instead  affect  to  accomplish  their  salvar 
tion  by  uselessly  taking  upon  himself  in  the  person  of  the 
Son  their  nature,  and  suffering  and  dying  along  with  them) 
Can  a  greater  solecism,  can  a  more  fearful  mockery  be  con- 
ceived ?  What  would  be  thought  of  human  beings,  whose 
pity  and  love  to  the  suffering  and  dying  should  display 
themselves  in  such  forms  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
philanthropist,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  saving  a  commu- 
nity  that  was  perishing  from  famine,  should  refuse  to  them 
the  abundant  means  of  sustenance  in  his  possession,  and  in- 
stead only  add  to  the  sum  of  their  misery  by  joining  them, 
and  famishing  and  dying  with  them !  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  physician,  who,  undertaking  to  show  his  com- 
miseration of  the  sick  and  dying  in  the  most  effective  form, 
should  refuse  to  them  the  remedies  in  his  power,  by  which 
he  might  easily  restore  tliem  to  health,  and  instead  only 
infect  himself  with  their  diseases  and  die  their  death! 
Would  not  such  a  pity  be  utterly  senseless  and  insane  ? 
Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Hudson,  God's  pity  and  love  shown 
in  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ,  were  precisely  of  that 
character.  They  involved  the  total  withholding  of  the  re- 
demption w^hich  men  needed,  and  expended  themselves  in 
the  infliction  of  useless  evils  on  Clirist^  and  only  added 
therefore  to  the  sum  of  misery,  instead  of  diminishing  it ! 

Mr.  Hudson  thus  again  confutes  himself*.  BUs  denial  that 
the  death  of  Christ  Avas  expiatory,  and  was  the  procuring 
cause  and  reason  of  our  salvation,  is  a  denial  that  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  pity  and  love,  and  exhibition  of  it  aa  a 
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useless  and  insane  selt-degradation  and  snhinission  to  gratui- 
tous evils  that  neither  reflect  any  glorr  on  God,  nor  yield 
any  benefit  to  men. 

lie  involves  himself  in  equal  solf-confutntion  also  in  respect 
to  his  doctrine  that  the  gift  of  immortality  to  those  who  are 
saved,  is  the  eflfect  of  Christ's  death.  He  holds  that  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  not  simply  the  death  of  the  body,  but  the 
annihilation  also  of  the  soul,  tlie  absolute  extinction  of 
being;  that  the  redemption  which  the  saved  attain  consists 
essentially  of  a  release  from  that  penalty  and  reception  of 
immortal  life;  and  that  tliat  redemption  is  the  eflTect  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  But  if,  as  Mr.  H.  maintains, 
Christ's  death  formed  no  ground  whatever  for  the  pardon  of 
sin  ;  and  because  he  did  not  bear  it  as  their  substitute,  nor 
make  any  expiation  by  it  of  their  sin,  nor  affect  in  any  man- 
ner their  relations  to  the  law,  then  plainly  it  cannot  be  the 
means  of  procuring  the  reversal  of  their  sentence  to  aimihi- 
lation,  and  the  gift  to  them  of  an  endless  existence.  It  is  as 
absolutelv  disconnected  with  those  effects,  as  the  death  of 
any  other  individual  is.  It  expended  itself  wholly  in  a 
manifestation  of  pity  and  love  that  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  their  condition  or  destiny.  The  gift  of  pardon  and  im- 
mortal life  to  those  who  are  saved,  is  altogether  independent 
and  irrespective  of  it,  and  the  work  of  pure  sovereignty,  as 
absolutely  as  the  original  gift  to  them  was  of  existence. 

He  thus  wholly  denies  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ, 
and  makes  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  delivered  from 
the  curse  of  revolt,  as  unconnected  with  him  as  it  could  be 
had  he  not  interposed  as  a  Redeemer. 

IV.  And  finally,  he  fails  to  estabhsh  any  one  of  the  i)ecu- 
liar  doctrines  of  his  system.  Tliey  are  all  mere  dicta  with- 
out a  semblance  of  proof,  or  assumptions  that  are  sustained 
by  no  sufficient  evidence. 

Thus  the  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  large  share 
of  his  speculations,  and  forms  in  his  estimate  a  most  essential 
element  of  his  system,  that  annihilation  is  the  penalty  of  sin, 
is  a  mere  dictum.  He  does  not  affect  to  prove  it  by  either 
scriptural  or  psychological  evidence,  nor  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  fact  that  the  death  which  God  denounced  and  inflicts  as 
the  penalty  of  sin,  is  the  death  of  the  body  only,  not  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul.    He  gratuitously  adT«xi^«^  Sx.^^  vcA 
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then  builds  on  it  his  theological  system  as  though  it  were  a 
revealed  and  indubitable  truth. 

His  assumption  that  redemption  is  a  release  from  a  sen- 
tence to  annihilation,  and  gift  of  an  immortal  life,  is  conse- 
quently equally  ^atuitous  and  groundless.  He  offers  no 
proof  of  it  from  the  word  of  God,  for  that  teaches  no  such 
doctrine ;  nor  from  rea^n,  for  reason  cannot  decide  that 
annihilation  must  be  the  penalty  of  sin,  nor  that  a  redemp- 
tion from  the  penalty  of  sin  must  be  a  gift  of  immortal  life 
to  one  who,  without  it,  would  sink  into  extinction. 

Ho  wholly  fails  in  like  manner  to  prove  the  doctrine, 
which  holds  an  important  pluce  in  his  system,  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  not  naturally  immortal,  and  can  become  such  only 
by  an  act  of  God  essentially  changing  its  constitution.  His 
notion,  indeed,  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  generally  held 
to  be  deathless,  is  altogether  mistaken  and  absurd.  He 
treats  the  doctrine  of  its  natural  or  constitutional  immo^ 
tality,  as  implying  that  it  is  made  self-existent,  or  that  the 
ground  of  its  existence  lies  in  itself,  and  renders  it  independ- 
ent of  God.  He  holds  it  therefore  to  be  a  great  and  mis- 
chievous error,  and  affects  to  trace  to  it  in  a  measure  many 
of  the  doctrines  he  rejects;  such  as,  tliat  sinners  may  justly 
be  subjected  to  eternal  punishment,  and  that  an  expiation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  their  forgiveness.  He  furnishes  no 
proof,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortally, 
as  generally  held,  exhibits  it  as  a  self-existence ;  nor  that  if 
it  be  deathless,  it  is  because  the  ground  of  its  existence  lies 
in  itself,  and  renders  it  indestructible  by  external  causes; 
nor  could  he.  No  such  notion  is  entertained,  by  those  who 
hold  tlie  common  doctrine  of  its  immortality.  Its  death- 
lessness  is  not  to  be  the  result  of  a  principle  of  self-existence. 
No  created  being  or  thing  can  be  self-existent  Its 
existence  must  at  every  successive  moment  be  the  work  of* 
God's  power,  as  absolutely  as  the  commencement  of  its 
being  is.  The  soul's  immortality  or  deathlessnees  is  simply 
its  adaptation  by  its  constitution  to  an  endless  existence,  and 
its  destiny  to  it  by  the  purpose  of  God  to  uphold  it  in  an 
endless  life.  Deathlessness  is  ascribed  to  it  tlierefore  with 
perfect  propriety,  although  it  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
divine  agency,  not  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  itself.  And 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptorea.    ^  He  upholds  all 
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things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  "  In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  bcin;;."  Mr.  H.'a  assuniptions  and  reason- 
ings, acconlingly,  against  an  immortality  from  self-existence 
are  altogether  thrown  away.  They  have  no  bearing  on  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  immortality.  And  with  how  little 
consideration  he  utters  them,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  if 
legitimate,  they  are  as  fatal  to  his  system,  as  he  imagines 
them  to  be  to  that  which  ho  assails.  For  as  he  holds  that 
immortAlity  is  actually  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  saved, 
it  will  according  to  his  view  be  a  gift,  to  them  of  self- 
existence,  and  will  involve  therefore  their  deification  and 
i!ulepen<lence  of  God.  For  he  maintains  that  a  being  that 
has  an  absolute  immortality  must  be  exempt  from  all 
responsibility  to  God  : — 

"  Now,  this  injustice  of  punishment  logically  follows,  we  tliink, 
from  tlie  notion  of  an  absolute  immortality.  Such  immortality 
is  either  the  just  right  of  man's  nature,  or  it  is  a  constant  gra- 
tuity. If  the  former,  is  it  not  man's  right  to  tjrj^erhnatt  upon  it 
as  /le  j.ti(:ti3tt8  f  And  is  not  cvary  j)t^ial  interftrthce  utijuat  ?  If 
the  latter,  thou  it  is  indeed  only  consistent  that  God  should  seek 
to  render  the  gratuity  a  blessing ;  but  since  it  is  eternal,  sin  is 
no  more  perilous^  and  pun  in/am  nt  is  meiUtss  and  unJnatJ*^ 
—P.  392. 

But  if  immortality  is  to  be  given,  as  Mr.  11.  maintains,  to 
those  who  are  saved,  it  must  be  "an  absolute  immortality,-' 
or  inmiortality  of  nature ;  that  is,  a  nature  that  is  exempt 
from  all  internal  and  external  causes  of  annihilation,  and 
adapted  to  an  endless  existence ;  so  that  God,  in  uj^holding 
it  for  ever,  instead  of  contravening,  will  simply  treat  it 
according  to  its  constitution.  By  its  being  "a  constant 
gratuity,"  Mr.  11.  cannot  mean  that  it  is  to  be  a  mere  con- 
tinuance in  existence  from  moment  to  moment  by  divine 
power,  while  its  nature  remains  mortal.  Tliat  would  be  to 
predicate  inmiortality  f'f  its  existence  merely,  and  of  each 
moment  of  its  existence,  instead  of  itself.  It  would  imjyly 
also  that  man  in  this  life,  and  the  unholy  in  their  interme- 
diate life,  who  Mr.  II.  holds  are  to  be  annihilated,  are  as 
immortal  at  each  stage  of  their  behig,  as  the  redeemed  are 
to  be  when  freed  for  ever  from  the  sentence  of  death  and  all 
its  causes.   The  deathlessness,  then,  whlcli  ^e.^!;cyc^\T\^\.^>&:c. 
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II.  is  to  be  given  to  tlic  redeemed,  must  be  a  deathleesnesB 
of  nature,  a  constitution  or  structure  of  being,  that  is  wholly 
free  from  all  causes  of  extinction,  and  that^  upheld  as  it  is, 
will  naturally  go  on  in  an  interminable  life  of  undecaying 
energy.  According  to  Mr.  H.'s  notions,  then,  of  an  absolute 
imnu>rtality,  if  he  follows  his  postulates  to  their  legitimate 
results,  the  redeemed  are,  on  their  receiving  the  gift  of  immor- 
tality, to  become  self-exititent,  and  exempt  from  responsi- 
bility to  God.  They  are  to  acquire  the  right  to  experiment 
on  their  immortality  as  they  plea<H3,  and  any  penal  interfer- 
ence, on  the  suj)po6ition  that  they  should  nin,  would  be  illegal 
Sin  will  cease  to  be  ''  perilous,"  because  it  will  no  longer  be 
sin,  and  *"  i)unishment"  will  be  "unjust."  Such  is  the  redemp- 
tion, if  Mr.  II. 's  theories  are  to  be  adhered  to,  which  God  is  to 
bestow  on  those  whom  he  saves,  and  in  the  gift  of  which  he 
is  to  make  the  brightest  possible  display  of  his  righteousness, 
wisdom,  and  love !  It  is  to  be  a  gitl  to  them  of  self-exist- 
ence, a  relinquishment  of  all  right  and  dominion  over  them, 
and  a  license  to  act  as  hostilely  as  they  please  towards  him 
and  one  another  with  impunity ! 

He  offers  no  proof  of  his  assumption  that  an  expiation  is 
not  necessary  hi  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sinnei-s,  and 
that  it  would  render  the  gift  of  pardon  an  act  of  justice 
uisteiid  of  grace.  He  presents  nothing  to  sustain  these  jx)int8 
but  his  dictum.  He  treats  them  as  self-evident  tniths. 
Tliey  are  not  such,  however,  nor  are  they  the  dictates  of 
reason.  So  far  from  it,  they  are  transparent  erroi-s.  No- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that  to  forgive  sin  without  expia- 
tion, would  be  to  treat  the  law  as  unwise  and  the  sinner  as 
undeserving  of  the  threatened  penalty  of  his  sin,  or  at  least 
as  though  no  ends  worthy  of  God^s  wisdom  and  goodness 
would  be  gained  by  hiflicting  the  penalty.  Nothing  short 
of  such  a  reason  could  justify  tlie  release  of  the  offender 
from  punishment,  for  if  the  law  is  perfectly  just  and  wise, 
if  the  sinner  deserves  the  threatened  penalty  of  transgres- 
sion, and  if  ends  that  are  worthy  of  God's  justice,  wMsdom, 
and  goodness  will  be  gained  by  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment, why  should  not  God  inflict  it  ?  To  forgive  the  sinner, 
therefore,  without  an  expiation,  would  in  effect  be  an  excul- 
pation of  him,  and  a  condemnation  and  abrogation,  so  far  as 
his  revolt  was  concemed|  of  the  law.    It  would  be  eqniva- 
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lent  to  an  admiBsiou  aiul  declaration  by  God,  that  his 
rights,  liis  righteousness,  his  wisdom,  his  truth,  and  liis 
goodness  are  not  such  as  he  has  claimed ;  nor  sin  against 
him  such  an  evil  as  his  law  represents,  and  would  therefore 
subvert  his  government.  It  would  be  to  abdicate  his  rights 
and  claims,  and  release  his  creatures  from  allegiance.  It  is 
certain  therefore  that  God  cannot  forgive  sin  without  an 
expiation,  and  that  is  as  certainly  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  testify  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  (there) 
is  no  remission,"  and  that  God  set  Christ  fortli,  "  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  in  his  blood,  in  order  to  the  manifestation 
of  his  righteousness  in  respect  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
before  committed  in  his  forl)earance  ;  (and)  unto  the  mani- 
festation of  his  righteousness  at  the  present  time,  so  that  he 
is  just  (even)  when  justifying  him  who  is  of  tlie  faitli  of 
Jesus,"  Iloni.  iii.  25,  26.  An  expiation  was  necessary  there- 
fore in  order  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  might  be  just,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  that  expiation  should  be  })ublic  in  order 
that  God  might  be  seen  to  be  just  in  granting  forgiveness, 
and  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  his  creatures.  Mr.  Hudson, 
accordingly,  in  rejectnig  this  doctrine,  rejects  Christianity 
itself,  and  builds  his  whole  system  on  a  false  foundation. 

lie  fails  to  prove  his  doctrine  that  Christ's  expiation  is 
not  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  forgiveness  and  justifica- 
tion, lie  offers  notliing  to  sustain  it,  except  the  denial  that 
an  expiation  is  necessary  to  forgiveness,  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  gratuitous  and  false,  and  the  assertion  that  it 
would  make  forgiveness  a  grant  of  what  is  due,  instead  of  a 
gift  of  grace,  which  is  e<pially  mistaken.  The  expiation  of 
Christ  was  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  a  gracious  ior- 
giveness  consistently  with  justice;  because  without  it  such 
a  forgiveness  would  be  in  effect  a  justification  of  sin.  It 
does  not  invest  the  sinner  with  a  right  to  forgiveness ;  it 
only  makes  it  right  in  God  to  grant  it  of  grace,  because  the 
vicarious  death  by  which  tlie  expiation  is  made,  answers 
the  end  of  the  sinner's  punishment  in  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  the  condemnation  of  sin.  As  it  is  God  himself  in 
tlie  jjcrson  of  the  Eternal  Word,  incarnate  in  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  who  makes  the  expiation,  the  sinner  has  no 
title  of  right  to  its  benefits.  If  conferred  on  him,  they 
must  be  conferred  of  grace. 
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Ami  that  pardon  and  justification  do  thns  take  place  alone 
on  the  ground  of  Clirist's  death,  and  of  grace,  is  most  indu- 
bitably and  emphatically  the  testimony  of  tlie  Scriptures. 
The  fact  itself  of  Christ's  deatli  is  not  more  clearly  and 
unequivocally  taught,  than  that  his  death  is  the  sole  and  ab- 
solute ground  of  the  redemption  of  those  who  are  saved. 
"Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  have  redemption  tlirough  his 
uIoikI,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
grace,"  Eph.  i.  5-7.  Tims  while  the  redemption  is  through 
his  bliKKl,  the  forgiveness  is  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
grace.  "  Christ  being  come  a  high  priest  of  future  good 
things,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not  made 
with  hand;^,  and  not  by  tlie  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but 
by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  once  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption.  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sane- 
tifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall 
tlie  bltMKl  of  Christ  who  through  tlie  eternal  spirit  ofiered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  And  for  this  reason  he 
is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  that  by  means  of  death 
for  redemption  from  transgressions,  under  the  first  covenant, 
they  who  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance,"  lleb.  ix.  11-15.  Eternal  redemption  is  thus 
throu<j:h  his  blood ;  it  is  that  that  frees  the  conscience  from 
desi»air  because  of  evil  works,  and  it  is  that  by  which  the 
promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  is  received. 
"  TliDU  art  worthy  ;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation,"  Kev.  v.  9.  "  Unto  him  that  loved 
us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  even  his  Father,  to  him 
be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever,"  Rev.  i.  5,  0.  "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"! 
John  i.  7.  "  God  commendetli  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  sinners  Christ  died  for  us ;  much  more  being  now  justi- 
fied by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  tlirough  him. 
For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we 
shall  be  saved  by  his  life,"  Eom.  r.  8-10,    "  Forasmuch  as 
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ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things 
as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  1  Pet.  i.  18, 
19.  X<^  language  could  more  clearly  and  inii)res8ively 
declare  that  Christ  died  for  uSy  not  merely  with  us  and  as 
men  die,  hut  for  uSy  and  for  our  redemption :  that  his  blood 
has  the  ettect  of  releasing  those  who  are  saved,  from  liabi- 
lity to  punishment  for  their  sins ;  that  he  obtained  by  it 
their  eternal  redemption  ;  that  they  are  forgiven,  and  justi- 
fied through  it ;  and  that  it  is  literally  and  absolutely  the 
means  to  them  of  salvation.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  Tliis  is  the  nature  and  the  method  of  the  redemp- 
tion which  it  reveals,  and  calls  men  to  accej^t,  in  order  to 
pardon  and  eternal  life.  To  deny  it  and  reject  it,  is  to 
deny  and  reject  Christianity  itself.  For  no  redemptive 
function  is  assigned  to  his  mere  love,  liis  mere  ])ity,  his  mere 
incarnation,  or  anything  else  than  his  death.  To  reject 
that,  therefore,  as  the  medium  of  redemption,  the  price, 
the  ransom  by  which  it  is  eflected,  is  to  reject  the  redemjv 
tion  itself  he  accomplished.  And  such  is  Mr.  Hudson's 
denial  of  it.  The  method  of  salvation  which  he  asserts,  is 
not  that  of  Christ ;  the  ground  he  occupies  is  not  that  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  that  rather  of  mere  deism.  lie  expects  to  bo 
saved  without  a  redemption.  lie  expects  to  be  forgiven 
without  an  expiation,  on  the  assumption  that  (rod  can  by  a 
mere  sovereign  act  exempt  him  from  the  penalty  of  sin, 
without  compromising  his  character,  or  weakening  tlie 
authority  of  his  law ;  and  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  Most 
Iligh  U)  consign  a  sinner  to  everlasting  punishment.  His 
thc<jry  of  salvation  differs  as  absolutely,  therefore,  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Rible  as  that  of  the  deist  or  the  Mahom- 
medan  does. 

He  d«»es  not  prove  his  doctrine  that  it  would  be  unjust  in 
God  to  consign  a  sinner  to  endless  punishment.  He  only 
assumes  and  asserts  it,  and  oil*ers  what  he  regards  as  pre- 
sumptive arguments  for  it.  Nor  can  he  prove  it ;  for  it 
cannot  be  shown  on  the  grounds  of  reason  that  a  being  who 
goes  on  sinning  for  ever,  may  not  and  ought  not  to  be  pu- 
nished lor  ever,  unless  it  can  be  shown  tliat  sin  itself  does  not 
deserve  punishment.  For  if  sin  from  its  nature,  wherever 
committed,  deserves  punishment,  whoever  the  agent  may 
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be,  or  whiitever  the  date  may  be  of  his  existence,  then  a 
beuig  wlio  at  every  stage  of  liis  endless  life  sins,  will  at 
every  stage  of  his  existence  deserve  punishment.  Mr, 
Hudson,  however,  instead  of  i)roving  that  God  cannot 
justly  consign  a  sinner  to  endless  punishment,  intimates  the 
belief,  in  order  to  evade  the  objection  that  annihilation 
wouM  be  a  relief  from  suffering — that  the  pangs  of  extinc- 
tion may  rise  to  such  a  gigantic  energy  as  to  be  equivalent, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  miseries  of  eternity. 

"  Who  knows  that  the  lost  soul  may  not,  by  some  law  of  its 
nature,  so  transcend  the  law  of  time  and  space  as  to  apprehend 
a  certain  boundlessness  of  its  Moe  ?  Who  knows  that  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution  the  thought  may  not  wander  tlirougli  the 
eternity  that  eludes  his  grasp,  and  reckon  agjiinst  tlie  burden  of 
his  guilt,  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  that  was  offered  in  his  ran- 
som ?  Do  we  not  find  the  indications  of  a  psychological  eter- 
nity, as  the  natural  and  dreary  pilgrimage  of  the  exj>iring 
soul  'r—V.  423. 

But  if  the  anguish  of  an  eternity  might  thus  justly  be 
crowded  into  a  niimient,  why  may  it  not,  with  equal  justice, 
be  distributed  through  the  space  which  would  be  its  natural 
perio<l,  were  the  soul  upheld  for  ever? 

Nor  docs  he  prove  his  doctrine  that  the  penalty  of  sin  is 
annihilation,  and  that  the  incorrigible  of  our  race  are  after 
their  resurrection  and  judgment  to  be  annihilated.  He  has  no 
specific  authority  for  it  in  the  Scriptures,  but  he  attempts  to 
wrest  their  language  to  its  support,  by  assigning  to  it  a  meaning 
which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Thus  he  treats  the  sentence  of 
death  to  the  body,  as  though  it  were  a  sentence  of  extinction  to 
the  soul,  while  he  admits  that  it  in  fact  involves  no  such  ex- 
tinction, but  that  the  soul  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  and 
continues  in  consciousness  and  activity.  He  interprets  the 
language  also  in  which  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  described,  as  signifying  their  aimihilation.  It  has  no  such 
meaning,  liowever,  any  more  than  that  has  which  simply 
denotes  the  natural  death  of  the  body.  The  final  doom  of 
the  lost  is  to  take  place  after  their  resurrection  to  immoi^ 
tality;  for  their  raised  bodies  are  to  be  immortal;  others 
wise  their  resurrection  would  not  be  a  deliverance  from  the 
sentence  brought  on  them  by  Adam,  as  we  are  taught,  Som. 
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▼.  IS,  it  is  to  be ;  but  would  be  a  mere  restoration  to  a  mor- 
tal life  that  they  might  undergo  a  corporeal  death  a  second 
time.  Tlie  language  accordingly  in  which  their  punish- 
ment 18  expressed,  contemplates  them  as  bodied  beings,  and 
denott^a  forms  of  suffering  and  modes  of  action  under 
the  burden  of  suffering  that  are  peculiar  to  bodied 
beings ;  such  as  entering  into  fire,  suffering  vengi»ance 
from  fire,  and  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth; 
and  a^  taken  in  its  literal  sense  it  does  not  denote  the 
anniliilation  of  the  body,  it  cannot,  taken  as  representative 
of  the  keenest  suffering  of  which  our  conscious  nature  is 
capable,  denote  the  annihilation  of  that  nature  bodily  and 
intellectual.  But  apart  from  his  want  of  authority  in  the 
terms  for  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  he  is  precluded  from 
it  by  the  express  representation  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  to  be  everlasting.  ''And  these  shall  go  away  into 
everhiating  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
"He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  hut  the  wrath 
cf  GiMl  ahideth  on  him^  "If  any  man  worship  the  beast 
and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead  or  in 
his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
Grod  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of 
his  indignation;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  in  fire  and  brim- 
stone in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lamb ;  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  aseendeth  up 
for  ever ;  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  woi-ship 
the  beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark 
ot*  his  name,''  Rev.  xiv.  9-11.  No  language  could  be  chosen, 
no  images  or  forms  of  expression  could  be  devised,  that 
would  more  clearly  and  emphatically  define  their  punish- 
ment as  to  bo  everlasting,  in  contradistinction  from  being 
confined  by  annihilation  to  a  moment.  As  the  punishment 
which  is  used  as  the  representative  is  j>ain  produced  by  the 
action  of  fire  on  the  body,  the  punishment  which  it  represents 
must  be  a  suffering  of  anguish,  which  can  continue  no  longer 
than  the  subject  of  the  punishment  is  conscious  of  it.  To  be 
everlastinir,  therefore,  tlie  being  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  must 
exist  and  be  conscious  of  it  for  ever.  It  cannot  last  any  lon- 
ger than  it  is  felt.  Tliis  is  so  self-evident,  that  Mr.  Hudson 
himself,  in  endeavoring  to  evade  the  objection  to  his  doctrine 
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that  annihilation  would  bo  a  release  from  suffering,  intimates 
that  )>ains  equivalent  to  those  of  endless  punishment  may 
be  crowded  into  the  moment  of  extinction:  thus  virtually 
conceding  that  punishment  must  take  place  exclusively  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  punished  ;  while  his  doctrine  is  that  the 
penalty  and  punishment  the  lost  are  to  meet,  is  to  lie  exclu- 
sively in  the  extinction  of  their  being.  His  theory  of  .anni- 
hilation is  thus  the  mere  ligment  of  his  rationalistic  specu- 
lations. It  is  not  oidy  without  any  authority  from  the  word 
of  God,  but  against  its  clear  and  emphatic  teachings. 

And  finally,  instead  of  meeting  the  objections  to  his  system 
from  its  self-inconsistency,  and  irrcconcilableness  with  the 
attriljutos  and  word  of  Go<l,  he  leaves  them  without  notice, 
or  contents  himself  with  intimating  that  he  does  not  regard 
them  as  of  any  significance.  We  have  already  pointed  out  a 
number  of  self-contradictions  in  his  theory  which  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  obviate;  and  that,  perhaps,  escaped  his  eye.  It 
will  be  sutHcient  to  indicate  another  of  which  he  was  aware, 
but  which  he  deliberately  evades.  It  is  the  aim  of  his  book 
to  prove  that  the  uhimately  wicked  are  not  to  be  everlast- 
ingly punished,  on  the  pretext  that  such  a  punishment  is  not 
necessary  to  God,  either  for  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  the 
manifestation  of  his  justice,  or  the  maintenance  of  his  sway 
over  his  other  subjects,  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  incon- 
sistent with  his  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  gootlness.  He 
denies,  accordingly,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  vicarious 
and  expiatory,  and  that  any  of  the  evils  which  God  inflicts 
on  rebellious  creatures,  are  designed  simply  to  vindicate 
himself  or  benefit  his  unshaken  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the 
well-being  of  those  whom  he  punishes.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  doctrine,  he  maintains  that  the  lost  of  our  race  arc  to  be 
raised  from  death  to  a  new  corporeal  life,  immensely  aug- 
menting their  capacity  of  suffering,  in  order  that  they  may 
immediately  be  annihilated  by  pangs  and  tortures  that  are 
in  a  measure  to  equal,  from  their  supernatural  intensity,  the 
evils  they  would  suffer  were  they  sustained  for  ever  in  exist- 
ence under  the  dominion  and  punishment  of  sin.  For  what 
can  be  the  object  of  their  resurrection,  if  it  be  not  that  they 
may,  hi  their  entire  nature,  be  consigned  to  extinction  ;  and 
what  can  be  the  design  of  restoring  their  susceptibility  of 
corporeal  suffering,  if  it  be  not  that  that  susceptibility  may 
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be  the  vehicle  of  the  pangs  of  annihilation  ?  As  that  will, 
acconling  to  Mr.  H.,  be  the  consequence  and  the  only  con- 
sequence of  their  being  raised,  it  most  be  the  great  end  itself 
of  their  resurrection.  The  aim  of  God,  therefore,  in  raising 
them  and  augmenting  their  capacity  of  suffering,  must  be 
wholly  vindictive,  and  indicate,  according  to  Mr.  II. 's  theo- 
ry, malevolence  instead  of  love.  How  now  does  he  meet 
tliis  objection,  which  at  a  blow  overturns  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  theology  ?  By  simply  denying  that  the  wicked  are  to 
be  raised  in  order  to  their  annihilation,  although  their  annihi- 
lati<Mi  is  to  be  tlie  immediate  and  only  result  of  their  resur- 
rection. 

^^  As  God  is  not  bound  to  resent  the  puny  shakings  of  the  sin- 
ner's list,  or  the  rude  swagger  of  his  tongue,  but  might  forget 
him  into  eternal  silence,  so  in  fact  ho  does  not  raise  him  up  from 
death  for  t/ie  sake  of  punishing  him.  God  never  lifts  a  fniger  for 
the  recovery  of  a  right  of  his  justice,  or  to  save  that  attribute 
from  fraud.  lie  is  not  so  poor  that  he  should  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  a  deserved  pang,  anywhere  in  his  universe.  . .  He  con- 
descends to  treat  with  men  in  the  offer  of  mercy ; — fierer  in  (he 
prosecution  of  his  justice.  lie  does  not  thus  sue  a  claim,  or  go 
to  law  with  men.  All  sensible  punishment  is  probably  tlie  con- 
scious ebbing  away  of  life — the  vanishing  from  view  of  infinitely 
desirable  blessings,  which  seeing,  the  sinner  shall  be  grieved ; 
he  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth  and  melt  away.  And  by  a  law  of 
his  being,  the  pangs  of  the  second  death  may  be  the  measure  of 
the  sins  of  life. 

"  Tiio  second  death,  then,  we  regard  as  not  the  object  or  jmr- 
pose  of  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust,  but  its  result.  The  scrip- 
tural statements  of  this  resurrection  do  not  represent  it  as 
designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice.  It  is  unto  condemna- 
tion, but  not  in  order  to  condemnation.  As  life  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  death,  and  no  man  is  bom  into  this  world  in  order  that 
he  may  die,  so  the  brief  reviving  of  the  spent  life  in  the  dawn 
of  the  world  to  come,  is  not  in  order  to  the  second  death. 
Every  form  of  man's  death  comes  from  the  rejection  of  life ; 
and  every  pang  marks  his  progress  thither,  or  his  rescue  and 
retreat  from  thence." — ^Pp.  399,  400. 

What  is  this  but  a  mere  shufflo  of  words?  That  the 
resurrection  is  not  to  bo  the  penal  ground  or  procuring  cause 
of  the  suppoBed  annihilation,  and  in  that  relation  in  order 
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to  it,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  to  be  in  order  to  it  in  the  sense 
of  tlie  objection ;  namely,  that  the  capacity  of  those  who 
are  raised  to  suffer,  may  be  expanded  to  the  fullest  measure 
which  their  complex  nature  admits,  and  the  pangs  of  anni- 
hilation, and  annihilation  itself  thereby  assume  tlie  most 
awful  form  possible. 

The  very  fact  tliat  tlie  resurrection  is  not  to  be  the  pro- 
curing cause,  or  necessary  condition  of  the  supposed  anni- 
hilation, is  a  proof  that  the  object  of  the  resurrection  must 
be  the  diflerent  and  more  awful  character  which  it  will  im- 
part to  the  extinction:  as  annihilation  might  take  place 
without  a  resurrection,  what  can  bo  the  aim  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, unless  it  be  to  impart  to  the  annihilation  the  more 
dreadful  feature  it  will  derive  from  tlie  augmented  capa- 
bility of  sutfering  tliat  will  result  from  the  reviviscence  of 
the  body  ?  The  reason  Mr.  H.  gives  against  the  objection, 
thus,  instead  of  removing,  verifies  it  As  tlie  oflSce  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  lost  is  not  to  constitute  a  penal  ground  of 
their  annihilation,  it  must  be  for  a  different  aim ;  and  what 
can  that  be — if  they  are  to  be  annihilated — ^but  that  their 
annihilation  may  be  in  a  more  awful  form,  and  involve  a 
higher  sum  of  misery,  than  it  otherwise  would?  Wliat 
otlier  office  can  their  vivified  bodies  be  supposed  to  fill! 
Tlieir  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment  are  not  to  be  called  into 
exercise:  no  scope  will  be  given  to  tlieir  active  powers. 
The  only  part  of  their  corporeal  nature  that  is  to  be  called 
to  the  function  for  which  it  is  formed,  is  their  susceptibili^ 
of  physical  pain,  their  capacity  of  suffering.  The  reason 
tlierefore  that  their  bodies  are  to  be  called  into  a  new  life 
must  be,  that  they  may  fill  that  office,  and  be  the  medium 
of  a  more  torturing  extinction  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Mr.  H.  offers  the  consideration  also  that  their  annihila- 
tion will,  as  he  supposes,  take  place  according  to  the  law  of 
their  nature — as  a  proof  that  their  resurrection  is  not  to  be 
in  order  to  their  annihilation.  But  no  such  consequence 
follows.  How  could  the  accomplishment  of  annihilation 
by  sufferings,  for  which  tlieir  constitution  fits  them,  of  such 
intensity  as  to  crush  Uiem  from  existence,  prove  that  their 
bodies,  which  are  to  be  the  main  seat  of  that  suffering, 
were  not  restored  to  life,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 
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mcam  by  it  of  their  aDiiihilation  ?  That  tlieir  anniliihitiou 
would  take  place  in  a  natural  way — that  is  by  pangs  and 
agonies  of  which  they  will  be  constitutionally  susceptible, 
and  produced  by  the  action  on  them  of  causes  that  are 
adapted  to  produce  such  eifects — surely  would  present  no 
evidence  that  they  were  not  called  into  tlieir  fresh  life  and 
susceptibility  of  suflFering,  in  order  that  their  bodies  might 
be  the  medium  in  a  natural  way  of  the  pangs  under  which 
they  sink  into  annihilation.  Instead,  their  adaptation  and 
appropriation  to  tliat  office  would  prove  conclusively  that 
that  was  the  office  for  which  they  were  designed.  Ilis 
attempt  to  reconcile  this  part  of  his  theor)-  with  his  general 
doctrine  respecting  God's  right  and  disposition  to  i>unish 
sin,  is  thus  altogether  unsuccessful.  His  system  is  left 
obnoxious  to  the  very  objection  in  its  most  exacerbated 
form,  which  he  falsely  urges  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  subject. 

Such  is  Mr.  Hudson's  work.  Instead  of  an  impartial  and 
scholarly  investigation  and  exhibition  of  the  teachings  of  the 
sacred  word  on  the  tlieme  of  which  he  treats,  its  whole  aim 
is  to  determine  the  question  on  tlie  ground  of  rationalism, 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  in  order  to  that,  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion  are 
denied;  every  species  of  showy  and  captious  objection  to 
the  truth  is  urged  to  perplex  and  prejudice  the  reader,  and 
postulates  are  assumed  and  principles  advanced,  that  con- 
travene the  rights  of  God,  deny  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  exhibit  his  government  as  on  a  level  in  capriciousness, 
morcilessness,  and  folly  with  the  lawless  and  senseless  tyran- 
nies of  men. 

In  a  literary  relation  the  work  is  of  little  merit.  !Mr. 
Hudson  keeps  his  readers  unapprised,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  doctrines  he  maintains,  till  he  has  preoccupied  them 
with  all  the  objections  his  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  array 
against  the  truth,  and  then  relies  for  the  verification  of  his 
own  theor}',  on  the  mere  assumption  and  assertion  that  it 
relieves  the  Divine  goveniment  from  tlie  objections  witli 
which  he  holds  it  is  embarrassed  on  other  views.  He  offers 
no  proofs  from  any  other  quarter.  He  alleges  nothing  in  its 
favor  that  has  the  character  of  a  demonstration.  As  an 
argument,  therefore,  his  book  is  a  fallacy. 
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lie  stii(l»«  Ills  pages  witli  a  large  array  of  autlioritiee ;  as 
Bourccd  of  iufoniiation,  however,  a  large  share  of  them  are 
of  little  vahic.  lie  has  read  extensively,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  to  collect  opinions,  and  gatlier  scraps  for  quota- 
tion, rather  than  for  die  determination  of  principles.  We 
see  no  indications  of  a  snperior  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
topics  which  he  discusses ;  while  on  the  main  themes  he 
gropes  in  tlie  darkness  that  naturally  enshrouds  those  who 
prefer  to  walk  in  the  glimmer  of  their  own  understand- 
ings, rather  than  in  the  noon-day  light  of  the  word  of  God. 


Art.  V. — God  the  Suproik  Disposer,  and  a  Moral 
Governor. 

BY   REV.    K.    pond,  D.D. 

Prksident  Edwards  justly  represents  the  glory  of  God  as 
the  great  object  and  end  of  all  his  works.  In  all  that  he 
docs,  in  all  that  he  ever  will  do,  the  prime  object  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is,  to  exhibit  himself,  to  display  his  perfec- 
tions, to  show  forth  his  glory  ;  so  that  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures may  have  the  means  of  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoying 
him,  in  the  highest  degree  of  which  they  are  capable. 

In  displaying  his  glory  to  the  view  of  creatures,  God 
necessarily  exhibits  himself  in  different  aspects  and  lights, 
lie  represents  himself  as  discharging  different  offices  and 
works.  Viewed  in  one  aspect,  we  behold  his  power,  in 
another  his  wisdom,  in  another  his  goodness  and  his  truth. 
In  fulfilling  one  office,  he  displays  his  glorious  sovereignty ; 
in  another  his  glorious  justice  and  grace.  In  these  ways, 
God  makes  a  more  full  exhibition  of  himself  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  He  glorifies  himself  in  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

In  illustration  of  this  thought,  we  may  notice  the  differ- 
ent official  works  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  our 
redemption,  and  the  varied  displays  which  are  herein  made 
of  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  official  work  of 
the  Fatlier,  God  manifests  himself  in  one  way  ;  in  the  work 
of  the  Sou,  in  another  way  ;  and  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
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in  Btill  another  way.  We  do  not  mean,  with  the  Sabellians, 
that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  no  more  than  a  three- 
fold manifestation  of  GK)d ;  and  yet  they  are^  undonbteeUyy 
such  a  manifestation;  and  in  their  united  exhibition  of  the 
character  of  Gk>d,  his  glory  shines  forth  with  a  refulgence 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  possible. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  in  which — the  better  to 
manifest  the  diflFerent  parts  of  his  character,  and  show  forth 
his  glory — the  one  God  assumes  different  offices  and  works. 
These  are  the  offices  of  Supreme  Disposer  and  of  Moral 
Governor — very  distinct  in  themselves, — in  both  of  which 
God  speaks  and  acts,  and  in  so  doing,  displays  his  glory. 
In  what  follows,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
distinction  here  indicated  ;  we  mean  that  between  Oodj  the 
suprems  Sovereign  and  Disposer  of  all  things^  and  Godj  the 
Moral  Governor  of  inieUtgent  beings.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  illustrate  and  apply  this  distinction,  and  show  its  import- 
ance in  a  system  of  theology. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Bible,  G^d  speaks  and  is  spoken  of 
in  both  these  offices  and  works,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there 
is  none  else.  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make 
peace  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things." 
And  again,  in  a  parallel  passage :  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  like  me,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying, 
my  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure " 
(Is.  xlv.  6, 7  ;  and  xlvi.  9, 10).  "  He  is  of  one  mind,  and 
none  can  turn  him,  and  whatsoever  his  soul  desireth,  even 
that  he  doeth"  (Job  xxiii.  18).  "  He  doeth  according  to  his 
will,  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
What  doest  thou"  (Dan.  iv.  35).  "  Hath  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump,  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honor,  and  another  to  dishonor  ?"  "  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  com- 
passion on  whom  I  will  have  compassion"  (Rom.  ix.  15-21). 
"  Who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will" 
(Eph.  i.  11). 

In  these  and  the  like  passages,  God  speaks,  and  is  spoken 
of,  in  the  high  character  of  supreme  and  sovereign  Dis- 
poser.   It  was  in  this  office  of  supreme  Disposer,  that  he, 
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in  eternity,  formed  the  plan  of  all  his  futore  operations  and 
works.  It  was  a  boundless  plan,  extending  through  all 
space  and  time,  and  to  all  contingencies  and  events.  It  was 
an  infinitely  perfect  plan,  requiring  no  change,  admitting 
no  improvement  or  alteration.  At  the  appointed  season,  and 
in  fulfilment  of  his  eternal  purpose,  God  brought  the  worlds 
into  existence ;  some  higher,  and  some  lower ;  some  mate- 
rial, and  some  spiritual ;  some  nearer  the  great  source  and 
centre  of  being,  and  some  at  remoter  distances  from  it  He 
upholds  in  existence  tlie  worlds  he  has  made ;  he  moves 
them  in  regular  order,  according  to  established  laws ;  he 
has  filled  them  witli  living  creatures  of  dififerent  orders  and 
species,  from  tlie  highest  angel  to  the  meanest  worm ;  he 
preserves  and  disposes  of  all  things,  according  to  his  plea- 
sure. Not  a  planet  rolls,  or  an  angel  flies,  but  by  his 
power ;  not  a  sparrow  falls  without  his  notice.  Not  a 
human  being  is  bom  or  dies,  is  prospered  or  afflicted,  is 
saved  or  destroyed,  but  his  hand  is,  in  some  way,  concerned 
in  it  all. 

The  aflfairs  of  communities  and  nations,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals, are  all  subject  to  his  providential  control.  He 
builds  up  or  plucks  down,  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight  He 
often  dashes  the  guilty  nations  one  against  ano^er,  and 
makes  tliem  the  instruments  of  their  own  deatnictioD; 
^^  Gilead,"  he  says,  ^^  is  mine ;  Manaaseh  is  mine ;  Ephraim 
is  the  strength  of  my  hand  ;  Judah  is  my  law-giver ;  Moab 
is  my  washpot ;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe ;  over  Phi- 
listia  also  will  I  triumph."*  Even  those  events  which  are 
brought  about  by  human  agency  are  not  exempt  from  his 
providential  control.  "  Man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but 
the  Lord  directeth  his  steps."  ^^  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap, 
but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  from  the  Lord." 

Thus  God  is  not  only  the  original  contriver  and  creator, 
but  he  is  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  things,  and  the  devout 
mind  loves  to  regard  him  in  this  light  He  loves  to  see 
God  exalted  on  the  throne,  high  above  all  contingencies^ 

*  Some  oommentaton  refer  ihii  lungoage  to  David ;  but  in  the  oootezt  i^ 
is  ascribed  to  God,  to  whom  it  more  appropriately  belonga.  <*  Chd  hatlm 
spoken  in  his  holinen,*  and  what  hath  he  Midt  **!  will  i^oiee;  I  wiH 
divide  Sheehem,  and  met«  aot  the  Talley  of  Sneeoth.  GilMid  is  mina,"  4#» 
Pf.lz.6-S. 
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beyond  the  reach  of  all  his  foes.  He  delights  to  look  np 
and  see  him  rolling  along  the  great  wheel  of  his  providence 
in  its  appointed  course ;  bringing  light  out  of  darkness  and 
good  oat  of  evil,  and  overruling  all  things,  however  they 
may  seem  to  us  at  present,  for  his  own  highest  glory  and 
the  greatest  good.  It  is  under  impressions  such  as  tliese, 
that  the  believing  heart  exclaims:  '^Be  thou  exalted,  O 
GK>d,  above  the  heavens,  and  thy  glory  above  all  the 
earth."  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  thee,  but 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy 
throne." 

Let  us  now  turn  and  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  in 
that  other  aspect  of  which  we  spoke,  viz.  that  of  Moral 
Oovemor.  The  moral  government  of  Gkxi  is  that  govern- 
ment of  l^iWy  which  he  exercises  over  intelligent,  moral 
beings.  In  kind,  it  resembles  human  governments,  and  like 
them,  is  administered  by  laws  and  motives,  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. It  differs  essentially  from  that  sovereign  di^omxl 
of  all  things  of  which  we  have  spoken.  That  is  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  men  have  nought  to  do  with  it, 
except  to  submit  and  rejoice  in  it.  But  in  relation  to  the 
moral  government  of  Ood,  men  have  a  deep  and  active  con- 
cern. They  are  themselves  the  responsible  subjects  of  this 
government  Its  motives  are  addressed  to  them.  Its  laws 
bind  them.  If  obedient,  they  are  entitled  to  its  promised 
rewards;  if  disobedient,  to  its  threatened  punishments.  As 
Supreme  Disposer,  Ood  orders  all  the  circumstances  and 
events  of  our  lives  according  to  his  pleasure,  while  as 
Moral  Oovemor,  he  makes  known  to  us  his  will,  and  presses 
upon  us,  with  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign,  and  the  affection 
of  a  father,  our  obligations  to  obey. 

The  perfect  moral  government  of  Ood  implies  several 
things.  First  of  all,  it  implies  (what  is  true),  that  he  has 
surrounded  himself  with  the  proper  subfecta  of  a  moral 
government;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  has  given  existence 
to  free,  moral,  responsible  agents,  who  are  legitimately  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  bound  to  obey  him. 

This  government  farther  implies  (what  is  true)  that  Ood 
has  given  to  his  rational  creatures  a  perfectly  holy  and 
righteous  lata  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  He  has 
not  only  enacted  such  a  law,  but  he  has  published  it    He 
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has  told  them  what  their  duty  is,  and  what  they  must  do  to 
enjoy  his  favor. 

God's  perfect  moral  government  also  implies,  that  his  law 
— which  is  holy,  just,  and  good — ^be  firmly  sustained  and 
righteously  administered.  Nothing  mnst  be  done,  or  suf- 
fered to  be  done,  to  tarnish  the  honor  of  the  law,  or  detjract 
from  its  authority,  or  weaken  the  obligations  of  creataree  to 
obey.  Gbd  mnst  reward  the  obedient  and  punish  the  diso- 
bedient, and  each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  deserts; 
so  that  all  may  see  that  his  government  is  administered  in 
perfect  holiness,  justice,  and  truth. 

Or  if,  in  any  case,  the  disobedient  are  saved  from  punish- 
ment, this  must  be  done  upon  grounds  that  will  satisfy  jus- 
tii^e^  and  f^My  sustain  the  authority  of  lavs.  If  forgiving 
mercy  is  exercised  towards  transgressors,  then  some  expedi- 
ent of  mercy  must  be  provided  by  which  all  the  ends  of  law 
and  government  shall  be  as  fully  secured  as  in  the  infliction 
of  the  threatened  penalty.  If  such  an  expedient  can  be 
provided,  then  a  righteous  moral  governor  may,  if  he 
pleases,  and  on  snch  terms  as  he  pleases,  extend  forgiveness 
to  the  transgressor;  because,  by  the  supposition,  forgive- 
ness, under  such  circumstances,  does  no  dishonor  to  the 
law. 

This  last  remark  is  of  the  more  importance  to  ns,  since, 
under  the  moral  government  of  God,  such  an  expedient  of 
mercy  has  actually  been  provided  in  behalf  of  sinful  men; 
and  through  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  of  ike 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^the  grand  expedient  of  Gk>d's  grace — on 
the  ground  of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  human  beings  can 
be  saved.  We  have  all  rebelled  against  that  holy  govern- 
ment under  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live.  We  have 
broken  the  law  of  Gt>d,  incurred  its  penalty,  and  justice  de- 
mands that  the  penalty  be  executed.  But  the  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  has  consented  to  die  for  ns.  He 
has  borne  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  He  has 
thus  magnified  the  broken  law  and  made  it  honorable.  He 
has  vindicated  the  authority  and  satisfied  the  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Buler,  and  laid  a  foundation  on  which  fallen, 
guilty,  ruined  sinners  may  be  pardoned  and  saved. 

This  great  work  of  atonement,  it  will  be  perceived,  stands 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  mofol  gannmimmt  of  God. 
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Under  a  government  of  physical  agencies  it  would  not  be 
needed,  and  could  not  be  applied.  But  under  a  perfect 
government  of  law  which  has  been  transgressed,  an  atone- 
ment is  needed  and  mvst  be  applied^  or  the  transgressor 
must  himself  suffer  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds. 

On  the  ground  of  the  atonement  which  Christ  has  made, 
God  may,  as  a  righteous  Moral  Governor,  offer  pardon  to 
sinners,  on  the  simple  condition  of  repentance  and  faith, 
and  such  an  offer  he  has  actually  made,  he  is  making  it 
continually  in  the  gospel.  *'  Eetnm  to  me,  and  I  will  return 
to  you."  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
righteous man  his  tlioughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon." 

And  not  only  may  God,  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement, 
make  such  offers  to  sinful  men,  but  he  may  earnestly  de- 
sire— and  he  does — that  men  would  accept  them.  He  may 
use  all  proper  motives  with  them  to  bring  them  to  an  ac- 
ceptance. He  may  invite,  entreat,  and  warn,  and  urge. 
In  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  may  exclaim,  "  O  that  there 
were  such  a  heart  in  them  that  they  would  fear  me,  and 
keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be  well 
with  them,  and  with  their  children  for  ever !"  "  O  that  they 
were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  consider 
their  latter  end !"  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die !" 

Such  language  would  not  become  the  Divine  Being,  as  a 
Supreme  Disposer^  who  was  doing  according  to  his  pleasure 
*^  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;"  who  was  "  working  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will."  But  it  does  become  him  as  a  Moral  Gover- 
nor^ who,  at  an  infinite  expense,  has  opened  a  way  for  the 
pardon  and  salvation  of  lost  men,  and  who  is  graciously 
calling  them  back  to  their  duty. 

An  important  theological  distinction  is  that  between  the 
eternal  jmrposcs  of  God,  and  his  law.  The  points  of  this 
distinction  are  the  following: — 1.  God  has  clearly  revealed 
his  law ;  but  his  purposes,  except  in  a  few  leading  particu- 
lars, he  has  not  revealed.  They  are  among  the  secret  things 
which  belong  only  to  himself.  2.  God  has  made  bis  law  a 
rule  of  conduct  for  his  creatures ;  but  his  purposes,  even 
when  we  know  them,  are  not  to  us  a  mle  of  conduct    8. 
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The  law  of  God  is  qfteti  broken^ — broken  in  every  case  of 
sin ;  but  his  piir]>ose8  are  never  broken,  not  even  by  the 
greatest  wickedness.  The  mnrderers  of  our  Savionr  most 
terribly  violated  the  law  of  God,  but  they  fulfilled  his  pur- 
poses. '^  lliin,  being  delivered  hy  the  determinate  canned 
andforehioioUdge  of  God^  ye  with  wicked  hands  have  cru- 
cified and  slain"  (Acts  ii.  23). 

The  distinction  here  indicated  between  the  law  of  Gk)d 
and  his  purposes  is,  as  we  said,  a  very  obvious  one.  It  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  theology.  But  it  is  no  more  ob- 
vious or  important  than  that  between  God  as  a  Supreme  Dis- 
poser and  a  Moral  Governor;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same.  Tlie  eternal  purposes  of  God  belong  to 
him  as  Supreme  Disposer.  They  constitute  the  perfect  and 
boundless  plan,  according  to  which  all  the  movements  of 
his  hand  are  conducted.  "  He  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will."  But  the  law  of  (Jod  pertains  to 
his  office  and  work  as  Moral  Governor.  It  is  the  rule  of 
conduct  which  ho  has  prescribed  to  his  creatures,  and  which 
he  is  bound,  as  Moral  Governor,  to  enforce.  Heaven  and 
earth  might  sooner  pass  away,  than  that  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
the  law  should  fail. 

Tlie  distinction  which  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
and  illustrate  between  God's  ofSce  and  work  as  Supreme 
Disposer,  and  as  Moral  Governor,  may  help  to  hannonize 
some  seemingly  discrepant  representations  of  Scripture,  and 
to  remove  some  formidable  theological  difliculties.  In  nu- 
merous passages  of  Scripture,  some  of  which  have  been 
quoted  already,  God  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  tlie  universe,  having  all  hearts  in  his  hand,  and  all  crea- 
tures and  events  under  his  control.  ^*  He  is  of  one  mind, 
and  none  can  turn  him,  and  whatsoever  his  soul  desireth, 
even  that  he  doeth."  He  *^  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will." 

But  in  another  class  of  passages  he  seems  to  use  a  very 
different  language.  He  represents  himself  as  earnestly  de^ 
siring  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  m^n,  even  of  those 
who  are  not  saved.  "  How  shall  I  give  you  up,  Ephraim  I 
How  shall  I  deliver  you,  Israel!"  "O  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened  unto  my  commandments  t  Then  had  thy  peace 
been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the 
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sea."  "O  that  thon  hadst  known,  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  that  belong  to  thy  peace ;  but  now  they  are  hidden 
from  thine  eyes.'' 

Passages  of  this  description  are  very  namerons  in  the 
Bible ;  and  how  are  they  to  be  reconciled  with  those  other 
Scriptures  which  have  been  quoted  f  If  God  so  earnestly 
desires  the  salvation  of  all  men,  why  are  not  all  saved  f  If 
he  doeth  whatsoever  his  soul  desireth,  then  why  does  he  not 
gratify  his  benevolent  desires  in  bringing  all  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  I 

This  difficulty,  which  has  been  a  perplexing  one  to  minis- 
ters and  others,  can  best  be  obviated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by 
recurring  to  the  important  distinction  which  has  been  indi- 
cated,— ^the  distinction  between  the  Divine  offices  of  Moral 
Governor  and  Supreme  Disposer.  God's  purposes,  which 
belong  to  him  as  Supreme  Disposer,  are  never  crossed.  In 
respect  to  these,  he  says  of  himself,  and  says  truly,  ^^  My 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  And 
it  is  truly  said  of  him,  that  ^'  Whatsoever  his  soul  desireth, 
even  that  he  doeth."  But  God's  moral  law  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  his  eternal  purpose ;  and  it  will  not  follow, 
because  his  counsel,  his  purpose,  his  great  plan  of  provi- 
dence is  not  defeated,  that  his  law  is  never  broken.  Nor 
will  it  follow,  because,  as  Supreme  Disposer,  Qod  does  all 
his  pleasure,  that  as  a  benevolent  Moral  Governor,  he  may 
not  desire,  and  that  too  with  earnestness  of  which  we  can 
form  no  conception,  the  salvation  of  the  multitudes  who 
are  never  saved.  As  Supreme  Disposer,  God  moves  in  one 
sphere,  he  fulfils  one  office,  he  performs  one  class  of  Divine 
operations ;  while  as  Moral  Governor,  he  moves  in  another 
sphere,  fills  another  office,  presents  another  aspect  of 
diaracter,  performs  quite  another  kind  of  work.  As  Su- 
preme Disposer,  Qod  holds  a  language  perfectly  true,  and 
altogether  becoming  to  him  in  that  high  and  sovereign 
capacity;  while  as  Moral  Governor  he  uses  another  lan- 
guage, not  inconsistent  with  the  former,  but  equally  true, 
and  equally  becoming  to  him,  in  the  capacity  in  which  he 
DOW  speaks. 

In  administering  a  moral  government  over  his  intelligent 
offipring,  God  derives  their  obedience.  He  desires  the 
obedience  of  them  alL    And  when  any  of  them  have  wan- 
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dered  from  him,  he  earnestly  deeires  their  retarn.  At  an 
infinite  expense  he  has  opened  a  way  in  which  they  may 
return ;  and  he  calls  out  to  them,  and  cries  after  them,  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  life.  ''  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Ood,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  but  rather 
that  he  turn  from  his  wicked  ways  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?''  Such  language  is  altogether  be- 
fitting the  Divine  Being,  as  a  benevolent  Moral  Governor 
— administering  a  government  of  law  over,  not  only  intel- 
ligent creatures,  but  apostate  creatures,  for  whom  a  pro- 
vision of  mercy  has  been  made ;  but  not  at  all  befitting  him 
as  the  sovereign  and  supreme  Disposer,  who  docth  accord- 
ing tolas  will  in  heaven  and  on  earth — '^  who  hath  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  harden- 
eUi.-' 

Kor  let  it  be  said  that  the  course  of  reasoning  here  em- 
ployed implies  that  there  are  two  Oods.  It  is  the  oiie  God 
of  whom  we  speak,  presenting  himself  before  us  in  difierent 
aspects,  ofiices,  and  lights,  that  so  he  jubj  display  himself 
more  adequately  and  truly — tliat  so  he  may  shine  upon  us 
in  the  full  refulgence  of  his  glory. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  to  refute  our  reasonings  by  com- 
parisons drawn  from  mere  earthly  relations — as  from  those 
of  a  father  to  his  children,  or  of  a  ruler  to  his  subjects.  The 
truth  is,  no  earthly  relations  can  reach  the  vastness  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  An  earthly  parent  may  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  moral  governor,  in  a  small  way,  to  the  children 
under  his  care.  lie  may  give  them  laws,  and  desire  and 
exact  obedience.  But  can  he  stand  to  them  in  that  other 
and  higher  relation  of  Creator  and  Supreme  Disposer  2  Or 
can  he  address  them  in  language  appropriate  to  such  a  re- 
lation }  We  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  dangerous  it  is  to  attempt  illustrating,  except  to  a 
little  way.  Divine  things  by  human  things ;  or  to  attempt 
refuting  the  plain  representations  of  Ood's  word,  by  com- 
parisons drawn  from  mere  human  relations. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  creatures  of  God  to  regard 

Mm,  and  Idieve  in  him^  in  both  the  aspects  in  which  he  has 

■ntod  in  this  paper.    This  is  important,  because 

I  lOfBinot  get  a  just  and  adequate  view  of  God. 

liniior  love  him,  as  he  is.   The  same  is  also 
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important,  because  both  the  views  which  have  been  given 
have  important  practical  hearings^  and  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  complete  and  well  proportioned  Christian 
character. 

Wo  must  regard  God  in  the  capacity  of  Sovereign  and 
Supreme  Disposer,  in  order  that  we  may  gain  the  most  ex- 
alted  conceptions  of  him,  and  may  repose  and  rejoice  in  him, 
under  all  circumstances.  There  are  times  when  we  want 
to  look  up  to  GK)d  as  Sovereign,  sitting  on  the  circuit  of  the 
heavens,  and  rolling  into  eiFect  his  undisturbed  decrees; 
bringing  light  out  of  darkness,  and  good  out  of  evil,  and 
cause  the  wrath  of  men  to  contribute  to  his  praise.  There 
are  times  when,  if  we  could  not  take  these  high,  these  en- 
nobling views  of  Gk)d,  we  should  have  no  ground  of  hope  or 
comfort  left 

At  the  same  time,  we  love  to  regard  the  Almighty  as 
a  righteous  Moral  Gk)vernor,  our  beneficent  Kuler,  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  has  given  us  the  best  of  laws,  and 
whose  government  over  us  is  perfectly  wise  and  good. 
Especially  do  we  love  to  regard  him  in  the  dispensations 
of  his  (7ra6'd— -opening  a  way  of  recovery  for  the  lost,  and 
calling  out  to  his  wandering  children  to  return  unto  him  and 
live.  Without  these  views  of  God,  we  might  adore  and  fear 
before  him,  but  we  could  not  love  him  as  we  now  should. 
We  could  never  be  melted,  as  we  now  should  be,  in  the 
ever  warming,  enlivening  beams  of  his  tenderness  and  love. 

Tlie  Cliristian  world  affords  numerous  examples  of  the 
danger  of  taking  h\xi partial  views  of  God — of  entertaining 
but  a  onesided  view  of  his  character.  To  say  nothing  of 
those  who  so  represent  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  to  cut  off 
entirely  the  freedom  of  man,  or  who  so  exalt  the  human  will 
as  to  leave  God  no  certain  control  over  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures;  there  are,  undoubtedly,  pious  persons^  sincere 
ChruitiufiSy  whose  characters  suffer  on  account  of  the  par- 
tial, one-sided  views  which  they  are  led  to  take  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Uere,  we  will  suppose,  is  a  class  of  religion- 
ists, pious  persons,  who  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  They  love  to  tliink  of  his  holy  purposes, 
his  sovereign  decrees.  They  rejoice  that  "  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord  standeth  for  ever,  and  the  thought  of  his  heart  to 
all  generations ;"  that  '^  he  is  of  one  mind  and  none  can 
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torn  him,  and  whatsoever  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he 
doeth.''  Tlie  effect  of  dwelling  so  mnch  upon  topics  such 
as  these  is,  to  form  a  particnhir  type  of  Cliristian  character ; 
trustful,  stable,  and  for  the  most  part,  joyful ;  but  yet  hard, 
rigid,  wanting  in  gentleness  and  tenderness,  and  wanting 
sometimes  in  conecientumeneee^  and  in  a  wakeful,  active 
concern  for  the  good  of  souls.  Persons  of  this  character 
will,  pera<l venture,  leave  to  the  sovereignty  of  Qod  what 
they  ought  to  be  using  means  to  accomplish  themselves. 

Tliere  is  another  class  of  Christians  who,  owing  to  wrong 
instniction  or  prejudice,  or  some  other  cause,  think  little  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  his  purposes  and  in  his  provi- 
dence. They  do  not  understand  the  subject  aright ;  they 
are  afraid  of  it  As  it  presents  itself  to  their  minds,  they 
feel  no  complacency  in  it  Tliey  prefer  to  dwell  on  another 
class  of  subjects ;  the  goodness  of  Grod,  more  especially  as 
manifested  in  the  gospel ;  the  love  of  Christ,  in  consenting 
to  come  into  the  world  and  die  for  sinners ;  the  freeness,  the 
universality  of  tlie  gospel  offers;  the  various  motives  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  obligations  of  men  everywhere  to  embrace 
it  Xow  the  dwelling  so  constantly  on  subjects  of  tliis  na- 
ture goes  to  form  a  particular  type  of  Christian  character, 
and  a  very  different  one  from  that  last  exhibited.  These 
men  will  be  earnest  and  active,  at  least  at  times.  Their 
love,  their  zeal,  will  rise  very  high  ;  but  they  will  be  fitful,, 
unstable,  blown  about  by  the  gusts  of  feeling  or  the  force 
of  circumstances,  like  a  ship  without  anchor,  ballast^  or 
helm.  They  need  those  high  views  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God  to  which  they  have  never  yet  attained,  to  move  them; 
to  sustain  them  ;  to  give  them  confidence  in  seasons  of  dark- 
ness, as  well  as  of  light ;  to  lead  them  to  adore  and  fear  God, 
as  well  as  love  him  ;  in  short,  to  give  proportion  and  sym- 
metry'to  their  Christian  characters,  and  form  them  in  a  meet* 
ness  for  heaven. 

The  two  classes  of  persons  here  referred  to  are  supposed, 
both  of  them,  to  be  truly  pious ;  and  the  characters  of  both 
are  formed  (as  every  person's  must  be)  according  to  the 
views  which  they  respectively  entertain.  And  the  charac- 
ters of  both  are  on&^dedj  out  of  proportion,  just  because 
they  have  been  led  to  take  but  partial,  one-sided  views  of 
God.    We  must  habitually  think  of  Gk>d,  not  only  as  a  Sn- 
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preme  Disposei*,  but  a  Moral  Governor ;  not  only  in  the 
steady  march  of  his  glorious  sovereignty,  but  in  his  tender 
pity  and  love  for  dying  men.  We  must  think  of  him,  in 
short",  in  his  whole  character^  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in 
the  Scriptures :  and  then,  if  we  are  Christians,  we  shall  love 
him  in  his  whole  character  ;  our  hearts  will  be  formed  into 
his  whole  image,  and  we  shall  become  meet  for  the  inherit- 
nace  of  the  saints  in  liglit 

As  the  two  aspects  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  view 
the  Divine  character  are  very  distinct,  so  the  duties  resulting 
from  them  are  distinct  also.  We  are  to  adore  and  fear,  in 
view  of  the  Divine  sovereignty.  We  are  to  submit  to  it,  and 
rejoice  in  it.  We  are  to  stay  ourselves  upon  it  at  all  times, 
and  then  we  shall  not  be  greatly  moved. 

But  as  active  beings,  tree  moral  agents,  bound  to  avoid 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  and  to  do  good  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability  ;  we  have  to  do  with  God,  chiefly,  as  a  Moral 
Governor.  His  holy  law  binds  us.  Under  all  circumstances, 
this  is  to  be  the  rule  of  our  life.  With  his  sovereign  pur- 
poses, in  this  view,  we  have  nothing  to* do.  They  are,  in 
general,  unknown  to  us ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  known,  they 
are  not  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  law,  as  the  guide 
of  our  actions.  We  have,  indeed,  broken  the  law,  and 
incurred  it»  fearful  penalty ;  but  as  a  kind,  paternal  Moral 
Governor,  God  is  not  willing  to  give  us  up.  lie  has  opened 
a  way  of  recovery  for  us,  and  in  all  the  benignity  of  his  infi- 
nite heart,  he  is  crying  after  us  to  be  wise.  "  Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,"  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  yo  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon 
rest."  Our  first  and  immediate  duty  is  to  listen  and  com- 
ply. Tenderly  invited  to  come,  we  must  come,  and  receive 
with  a  full  heart,  the  salvation  of  the  gospel. 

And  having  received  this  salvation  ourselves,  we  must  do 
all  in  our  power  to  impart  it  to*  others.  We  must  not  trust 
to  the  Divine  sovereignty  to  accomplish  what  it  belongs  to 
us  instrumentally  to  perform.  Paul  was  a  firm  believer 
and  a<}vocate  of  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  and  yet  who  ever 
burned  with  a  more  ardent  desire,  or  labored  with  a  more 
untiring  assiduity,  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  Happy  he  who 
takes  tlie  same  views  of  the  Divine  character  as  the  a]>06tle 
Paul,  and  forms  his  own  character  after  the  same  model. 
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Art.  VI. — ^Dr.  Livikostone^s  Tratklb  nr  Africa. 

Missionary  Travels  ahd  Researches  in  South  Africa,  nr- 
CLUDixo  A  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Resipence  in  the 
Intkrior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cafe  of 
Goon  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast;  thencb 
ACROSS  tiik  Continent  doain  thb  River  Zaicbesi  to  the 
Eastkkn  Ocean.  By  David  Livingstone,  LL.D,  D.C.L. 
New  York :  Ilarper  &  Brotliers.    1858. 

The  discoveries  detailed  in  this  volume  are  of  greater 
novelty  and  interest  than  have  been  made  by  any  of  tbe 
numerous  travellers  who  have  preceded  Dr.  Livingstone  in 
the  exploration  of  Africa.  Tliey  extend  through  litleen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  stretch  from  the  western  coast  in  a 
winding;  line,  along  the  course  of  rivers  chiefly,  through 
twenty-flvo  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  eastern  ocean ;  and 
through  three-fifths  of  that  space,  reveal  a  region  wholly  un* 
known  before,  well  watered,  generally  healthy,  fertile, 
abounding  with  wild  animals,  and  occupied  by  tribes  that 
seem  ready  to  welcome  the  introduction  among  tliem  of 
commerce,  civilization,  and  the  gospel.  Tlie  narrative  itself 
is  of  high  merit;  unencumbered  by  useless  details,  simple, 
clear,  graphic,  and  occupied  throughout  with  objects  and 
incidents  of  novelty  and  interest,  it  presents  at  every  stage 
a  picture  so  natural  and  vivid,  that  the  reader  seems  to  be 
transported  to  the  scene,  and  gaze  at  it  as  a  living  spec- 
tacle. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  sailed  in 
1840,  in  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to 
South  Africa,  and  at  lengtli  established  himself  as  a  mission- 
ary among  the  Bechuanas,  a  tribe  occupying  a  considerable 
region  midway  between  the  west  and  eastern  coasts,  at  the 
distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
He  appears  soon  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  chief, 
and  in  a  measure  of  the  people ;  but  a  succession  of  droughts, 
•ttaoks  CD  the  tribe  by  the  Boers,  a  class  of  renegade  colo- 
ta|  the  oaptare  and  sale  into  slavery  of  tlie  children  of 
L,  •n4  other  disasters,  discouraged  his  continn- 
id  ltd  him  to  seek  a  more  eligible  station. 
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He  accordingly  set  out  in  June,  1849,  on  an  exploring 
tour  to  the  north,  and  crossing  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Kala- 
hari plain,  discovered  the  lake  IS'gami. '  He  then  learned 
that  the  country  further  north  abounds  in  rivers ;  but  not 
obtaining  guides,  returned.  After  a  second  unsuccessful 
attempt,  he  at  length,  in  1851,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  He  now  conceived  tlie  project  of  exploring  that 
river  to  its  northwest  sources,  and  dirough  its  downward 
course  to  the  eastern  ocean,  and  open,  if  practicable,  the 
vast  region  which  it  traverses  to  commerce,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity.  To  prepare  for  this,  he  returned  to 
Cape  Town,  and,  sending  his  family  to  England,  set  out 
again  in  June,  1852,  for  the  Zambesi,  which  he  reached  in 
May  of  the  following  year.  After  a  detention  there  of  six 
months,  during  which  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  most 
powerful  chief  in  that  region,  and  organized  a  party  to 
accompany  him,  he  proceeded  to  ascend  the  Leeambye,  the 
western  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  and  at  lengtli  the  Leeba 
entering  the  Leeambye  from  the  north  and  west^  and  on 
reaching  its  source,  struck  off  diagonally  to  Loanda  on  tlie 
western  coast.  The  valleys  of  the  Leeambye  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Leeba  are  rich  and  covered  with  the  luxurious 
vegetation  of  a  tropical  clime.  The  country  between  the 
head  of  the  Leeba  and  the  western  coast,  extending  through 
ten  degrees  of  longitude,  is  generally  elevated.  A  series  of 
ridges  separated  by  deep  vales  running  parallel  to  the  coast 
occupy  the  eastern  half  of  that  space,  and  send  their  waters 
to  the  north.  Through  the  other  half  the  descent  is  towards 
the  ocean.  This  wide  region,  though  occujned  in  a  large 
degree  by  forests  and  deluged  by  excessive  rains,  is  fertile 
and  capable  of  yielding  rich  crops.  The  principal  tribe  on 
this  line  is  the  Makololo,  of  whom  Dr.  L.'s  party  chiefly 
consisted.  Their  territory  lies  on  the  Zambesi  at  die  point 
where  he  stnick  that  river,  and  embraces  a  wide  region  both 
at  the  north  and  north-east,  and  is  occupied  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  conquered  tribes.  He  met  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  most  of  the  chiefs  and  people  on  the  Leeambye 
and  Leeba.  Those  between  the  Leeba  and  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  coast,  familiar  with  the  slave  trade,  and 
accustomed  to  plunder  those  in  their  power,  were  in  a  measure 
hostile  and  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  traverse  their  territory. 
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without  surrendering  to  tliem  some  of  hia  party  as  slaves,  or 
a  share  of  his  property.  The  fatigues  and  exposures  of  this 
journey,  occupying  near  seven  months,  during  a  large  part 
of  which  he  was  drenched  by  perpetual  rains,  and  had  but 
a  scant  supply  of  food,  broke  down  his  health.  He  met  a 
generous  reception  from  tlie  Portuguese  authorities  at  Loan- 
da,  and  the  British  residents  there ;  and  after  a  stay  of  near 
four  months,  returned  with  his  party,  and  reached  the  point 
on  the  Zambesi  from  which  he  started  at  the  cloee  of  August, 
1S55,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  ten  months. 

Ue  soon  organized  a  more  powerful  party  to  explore  the 
Zlambesi  to  the  eastward,  and  early  in  Kovember  pro- 
ceeded down  the  line  of  that  stream,  first  on  the  north  side, 
then  on  the  south,  and  at  length  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
having  traversed  nine  degrees  of  longitude,  reached  the 
Portuguese  settlement  at  Tete,  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  river  to  the  sea.  A  large  part  of  that 
wide  region  is  elevated,  well  watered,  healthy,  luxuriant, 
adapted  to  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  grain,  and  every  species 
of  tropical  fruit,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  great  popu- 
lation. The  tribes  were  friendly,  with  the  exception  of 
those  skirting  the  Portuguese  settlements,  who  have  been 
made  suspicious  and  savage  by  the  slave  tiade.  Dr.  Living- 
stone received  the  most  generous  attentions  from  the  Portu- 
guese commandant  at  Tete.  After  a  detention  of  a  few 
weeks,  leaving  his  party  there  to  await  his  return,  he 
descended  tlie  2iambesi  to  Eilimane,  where  it  enters  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  He  soon  proceeded  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
thence  to  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
December,  1856,  reached  England. 

We  present  a  series  of  passages,  from  which  the  reader 
will  gain  a  general  view  of  the  features  of  the  country,  its 
vegetable  products,  its  animals,  and  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  population. 

The  Desert  of  Kalahari  immediately  south  of  the  lake 
Ngami,  instead  of  a  sandy  waste,  is  a  vast  plain  or  basin,  once 
probably  well  watered,  now  without  streams,  but  that  sends 
up  from  its  bosom  a  luxurious  growth,  and  is  occupied  by  vast 
herds  of  animals.  It  was  along  the  eastern  border  of  this, 
that  he  passed  in  his  journeys  from  the  colony  to  the  lake 
and  the  Zambesi,  and  back. 
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^  The  space  from  the  Orange  River  in  the  South,  lat.  29''»  to 
Lake  Ngami  in  the  north,  and  from  about  24°  east  long,  to 
near  the  west  coast,  has  been  called  a  desert,  mmply  because  it 
contains  no  running  water,  and  very  little  in  wells.  It  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  vegetation  and  inhabitants,  for  it  is  covered 
with  grass,  and  a  great  variety  of  creeping  plants ;  besides 
which  there  are  large  patches  of  bushes,  and  even  trees.  It  is 
remarkably  flat,  but  intersected  in  different  parts  by  the  beds  of 
ancient  rivers ;  and  prodigious  herds  of  certain  antelopes  which 
require  little  or  no  water  roam  over  the  trackless  plains.  The 
inhabitants,  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari,  prey  on  the  game,  and  on 
the  countless  rodentia  and  small  species  of  the  feline  race  which 
subsist  on  these.  In  general  the  soil  is  light-colored  soft  sand, 
nearly  pure  silica.  The  beds  of  the  ancient  rivers  contain  much 
alluvial  soil,  and  as  that  is  baked  hard  by  the  burning  sun,  rain- 
water stands  in  pools  in  some  of  them  for  several  months  of  the 
year. 

*'The  quantity  of  grass  which  grows  on  this  remarkable 
region  is  astonishing,  even  to  those  who  are  fiimiliar  with  India. 
It  usually  rises  in  tufts  with  bare  spaces  between,  or  the  inter- 
vals are  occupied  by  creeping  plants,  which  having  their  roots 
buried  far  beneath  the  soil,  feel  little  the  effects  of  the  scorching 
■un.  The  number  of  these  which  have  tuberous  roots  is  very 
great,  and  their  structure  is  intended  to  supply  nutriment  and 
moisture  (to  animals  and  men)  when,  during  tiie  long  droughts, 
they  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else.  Here  we  have  an  example 
of  a  plant,  not  generally  tuber  bearing,  becoming  so  under  cir- 
cumstances, where  that  appendage  is  necessary  to  act  as  a 
reservoir  for  preserving  its  life.  It  is  one  of  the  cucurbitacetB, 
and  bears  a  small  scarlet  colored  eatable  cucumber.  Another 
plant  named  Leroshua  is  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Desert  We  see  a  small  plant  with  linear  leaves,  and  a  stalk 
not  thicker  than  a  crow's  quill ;  on  digging  down  a  foot  or 
eighteen  mdies,  we  come  to  a  tuber  often  four  or  five  Indies  in 
diameter ;  when  the  rind  is  removed,  we  find  it  to  be  a  mass  of 
cellular  tissue,  filled  with  fluid  much  like  that  in  a  young  turnip. 
Owing  to  the  depth  beneath  at  which  it  is  found,  it  ia  generally 
deliciously  cool  and  refreshing. 

^*  But  the  most  surprismg  plant  of  the  Desert,  is  the  Eengwc 
or  Edme,  the  watermelon.  In  years  when  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  rain  fells,  vast  tracta  of  the  country  are  literally 
covered  with  these  melons;  this  was  the  case  annually,  when 
the  fell  of  nun  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the  Backwains 
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sent  trading  parties  every  year  to  the  lake.  It  happens  com- 
monly once  every  ten  or  eleven  yearsy  and  for  the  last  three 
times  its  occurrence  has  coincided  with  an  extraordinarily  wet 
seoiton.  Then  animals  of  various  sort  and  name,  including  man, 
rejoice  in  the  rich  supply.  The  elephant,  true  lord  of  the  forest, 
revels  in  iIua  fruit,  and  so  do  the  different  spedes  of  rhinoceros, 
although  naturally  so  diverse  in  the  choice  of  pasture.  The 
various  kinds  of  antelopes  feed  on  them  with  equal  avidity,  and 
lions,  hyenas,  jackalls,  and  mice,  all  seem  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  common  blessing.  These  melons  are  not,  however,  all 
ofthetn  eatable.  Some  are  sweet,  and  others  are  so  bitter  as 
to  bo  deleterious. 

^'  Tlie  human  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country  consist  of 
Bushmen  and  Bakalahaii.  The  former  are  probably  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  continent ;  the  latter  the 
remnants  of  the  first  emigration  of  Bechnanas.  The  Bushmen 
live  in  tiie  Desert  from  choice,  the  Bakalahari  from  compulsion, 
and  both  possess  an  intense  love  of  liberty.  The  Bushmen  are 
peculiar  in  race,  language,  habit,  and  appearance.  They  are  the 
only  re.al  nomades  in  the  country;  they  never  cultivate  the  soil, 
nor  rear  any  domestic  animal  save  dogs.  They  are  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  game  that  they  follow  them  in 
their  migrations,  and  prey  upon  them  ^m  place  to  place,  and  thus 
prove  as  complete  a  check  upon  their  inordinate  increase  as  the 
other  camivora.  Their  chief  subsistence  is  of  game,  but  that 
is  eked  out  by  what  the  women  collect  of  roots,  and  briars,  and 
fruits  of  the  Desert:  Those  who  inhabit  the  hot  sandy  plains  of 
the  Desert,  [>os9ess  generally  thin  wiry  forms,  capable  of  great 
exertion,  and  of  severe  privations.  Many  are  of  low  stature, 
though  not  dwarfish.  The  specimens  brought  to  Europe  have 
been  selected  on  account  of  their  extreme  ugliness ;  consequently 
the  English  ideas  of  the  whole  tribe  are  formed  in  the  same  way, 
as  if  the  ugliest  specimens  of  English  were  exhibited  in  Africa  as 
characteristic  of  the  entire  British  nation.  That  they  are  like 
baboons  is  in  some  degree  true,  just  as  these  and  other  simise 
are  in  some  points  frightfully  human. 

*^  The  Bakalahari  are  traditionally  reported  to  be  the  eldest 
of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  they  are  said  to  have  possessed 
enormous  herds  of  the  large  homed  cattle  mentioned  by  Bruce, 
until  they  were  despoiled  of  them,  and  driven  into  the  desert 
by  a  fresh  migration  of  their  own  nation.  Living  ever  since  on 
the  same  plains  with  the  Bushmen,  subjected  to  the  same  influ- 
ences of  climate,  enduring  the  same  thirst,  and  subsisting  on 
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dmilar  food  for  centuries,  they  seem  to  supply  a  standing  proo^ 
that  locality  is  not  always  sufficient  to  account  for  difference  of 
races.  The  Bakalahari  retain  in  undying  vigor  the  Bechuana 
love  for  agriculture  and  domestic  animala.  They  hoe  their  gar- 
dens annually,  though  often  all  they  can  hope  for  is  a  supply  of 
melons  and  pumpkins.  And  they  carefully  rear  small  herds  of 
goats."— Pp.  53-56. 

Lake  Nganii  is  of  but  moderate  dimensions,  perhaps  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  length,  and 
shallow.  It  is  fed  by  several  large  rivers  from  the  north, 
and  its  surplus  waters  in  the  season  of  flood  pass  in  a  deep 
stream,  the  Zouga,  to  a  smaller  lake  in  the  southeast.  On 
returning  the  party  descended  this  river.  The  scenery  is 
very  beautiful;  the  banks  being  lofty  on  one  side,  and 
sloping  and  grassy  on  the  other,  and  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent trees.    The  region  abounds  with  wild  animals. 

^*We  found  the  elephants  in  prodigious  numbers  on  the 
southern  bank.  They  come  to  drink  by  night,  and  after  having 
slaked  their  thirst — in  doing  which  they  throw  large  quantities 
of  water  over  themselves,  and  are  heard,  while  enjoying  the  re- 
freshment, screaming  with  delight — they  evince  their  horror  of 
pitfalls  [dug  for  them  and  other  animals  by  the  natives]  by  set- 
ting off  in  a  straight  line  to  the  desert,  and  never  diverge  till 
they  are  eight  or  ten  miles  off.  They  are  smaller  here  than  in 
the  countries  farther  south.  At  the  Limpopo,  for  mstance,  they 
are  upwards  of  twelve  feet  high ;  here  only  eleven :  fisirther  north 
we  shall  find  them  nine  feet  only.  We  saw  specimens  of  the 
straight-homed  rhinoceros,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  white ;  and 
we  found  that  from  the  horn  being  projected  downward,  it  did 
not  obstruct  the  line  of  vision,  so  that  this  species  is  able  to  be 
much  more  wary  than  its  neighbors. 

^*  We  discovered  an  entirely  new  spedes  of  antelope  called 
lech6.  It  is  a  beautiful  water  antelope  of  a  light  brownish  yel- 
low color.  Its  horns,  exactly  like  those  of  the  water-buck  or 
tumogo  of  the  Bechuanas,  rise  firom  the  bead  with  a  slight  bend 
backward,  then  curve  forward  at  the  points.  It  is  never  found 
a  mile  from  water ;  islets  in  marshes  and  rivers  are  its  favorite 
haunts,  and  it  is  quite  unknown  except  in  the  central  humid 
basin  of  Africa.  Having  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  it  prcHents  a 
noble  appearance  as  it  stands  gazing,  with  head  erect,  at  the 
approacliing  stranger.    When  it  resolves  to  decamp  it  lowers 
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its  heady  and  lajs  its  horns  down  to  a  loTel  with  the  withers ;  it 
then  begins  with  a  waddling  trot,  which  ends  in  its  galloping 
and  springing  over  bushes  like  the  pallahs.  It  invariably  runs 
to  the  water  and  crosses  it  bj  a  snocession  of  bounds  esuii  of 
which  appears  to  be  from  the  bottonL** — ^Pp.  85,  86. 

Hunting  the  elephant  is  often  veiy  dangerons.  When 
wounded  he  rushes  at  his  assailant,  and  unless  baffled  by 
his  distance  or  adroitness  despatches  him. 

*'  The  step  of  the  elephant  when  charging  the  hunter,  though 
apparently  not  quick,  is  so  long  that  the  pace  equals  the  speed 
of  a  good  horse  at  a  canter.  A  young  sportsman  would  do 
well  to  pause  before  resolving  to  brave  such  a  terrific  charge. 
The  scream  or  trumpeting  of  this  enormous  brute,  when  infuri- 
ated, is  more  like  what  the  shriek  of  a  French  steam-whistle 
would  be  to  a  man  standing  on  the  dangerous  part  of  a  rail- 
roa<l,  than  any  other  earthly  sound.  A  horse  unused  to  it  will 
sometimes  stand  shivering,  instead  of  taking  his  rider  out  of 
danger.  It  has  often  happened  that  the  poor  animal's  legs  do 
their  duty  so  badly  that  he  falls  and  causes  his  rider  to  be  trod- 
den into  a  mummy .'^ — ^Pp.  170,  171. 

The  ostrich  abounds  in  the  region  south  of  the  lake. 
The  following  is  the  description  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  its 
habits : — 

^^The  ostrich  is  usually  seen  quietly  feeding  on  some  spot 
where  no  one  can  approadi  him,  without  being  detected  by  his 
wary  eye.  As  the  wagon  moves  along,  &r  to  the  windward,  he 
thinks  it  is  intending  to  circumvent  him,  so  he  rushes  up  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  leeward,  and  so  near  the  front  oxen,  that  one 
sometimes  gets  a  shot  at  the  silly  bird.  When  he  begins  to 
run,  all  the  game  in  sight  follow  his  example.  I  have  seen  this 
folly  taken  advantage  of  when  he  was  feeding  quietly  in  a  vaUey 
open  at  both  ends.  A  number  of  men  would  commence  run- 
ring  as  if  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  the  end  through  which  the 
wind  came ;  and  although  he  had  the  whole  country,  hundreds 
of  miles  before  him,  by  going  to  the  other  end,  on  he  madly 
rushed  to  get  past  the  men,  and  so  was  speared.  He  never 
'nrerves  from  the  course  he  onoe  adopts,  but  only  inereases  his 

Md. 

•*When  the  ostrich  is  feeding  his  pace  is  firom  twenty  to 
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twentj-two  inches ;  when  walking,  but  not  feeding,  it  is  twentj- 
siz  inches ;  and  when  terrified,  as  in  the  case  noticed,  it  is  from 
eleven  and  a  half  to  thirteen,  and  even  fourteen  feet  in  length. 
Only  in  one  case  was  I  at  all  satisfied  of  being  able  to  count  the 
rate  of  8peed  by  a  stop-watch;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
were  thirty  steps  in  ten  seconds.  Generally  one's  eye  can  no 
more  follow  the  legs  than  it  can  the  spokes  of  a  carriage-wheel 
in  rapid  motion.  If  we  take  the  above  number,  and  twelve  feet 
stride  as  the  average  pace,  we  have  a  speed  of  twenty-six  miles 
an  hour. 

^  It  requires  the  utmost  address  of  the  Bushmen,  crawling  for 
miles  on  their  stomachs,  to  stalk  them  successfuUy:  yet  the 
quantity  of  feathers  collected  annually  shows  that  the  number 
dsun  must  be  considerable,  as  each  bird  has  only  a  few  in  the 
wings  and  tail.  The  male  bird  is  of  a  jet  black  glossy  color,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  white  feathers,  which  are  objects  of 
trade.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  adaptation  of  these  glossy 
feathers  for  the  climate  of  the  Kalahari,  where  these  birds 
abound ;  for  they  afford  a  perfect  shade  to  the  body,  with  free 
ventilation  beneath  them.  Their  organs  of  vision  are  placed  so 
high  that  they  can  detect  an  enemy  at  a  great  distance." — 
Pp.  172, 173. 

Lions  also  abound  in  this  region,  though  they  are  far  less 
formidable,  it  seems,  than  is  often  represented. 

'*  When  encountered  in  the  day-time,  the  lion  stands  a  second 
or  two  gazing,  then  turns  slowly  round,  and  walks  as  slowly 
away,  for  a  dosen  paces,  looking  over  his  shoulder ;  then  begins 
to  trot,  and  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  sight  bounds  off  like 
a  greyhound.  By  day  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  dan- 
ger of  lions,  which  are  not  molested,  attacking  man,  nor  even  on 
a  clear  moonlight  night,  except  when  at  the  breeding  season. 
They  then  brave  almost  any  danger ;  and  if  a  man  happens  to 
cross  to  the  windward  of  them,  both  lion  and  lioness  will  rush  at 
him.  So  general,  however,  is  the  sense  of  security  in  moonlight 
nights,  that  we  seldom  tied  up  our  oxen,  but  let  them  lie  loose 
by  our  wagons ;  while  on  a  dark,  rainy  night,  if  a  lion  is  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  is  almost  sure  to  venture  to  kill  an  ox.  His 
approach  is  always  stealthy,  except  when  wounded ;  and  any 
appearance  of  a  trap  is  enough  to  cause  him  to  refitdn  fi*om 
making  the  last  spring. 

"  When  a  lion  is  very  hungry,  and  lying  in  wait,  the  sight  of 
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an  animal  may  make  him  commence  stalking  it.  In  one  case  a 
man,  while  stealthily  crawling  toward  a  rhinoceros,  happened  to 
glance  behind  him,  and  found  to  his  horror  a  lion  $talking  him; 
he  only  escaped  by  springing  up  a  tree.  At  Lopepe,  a  lioness 
spran«^  on  the  atler-quarter  of  Mr.  OswelPs  horse.  The  horse 
on  feeling  the  lion  sprang  away,  and  the  rider  caught  by  a  thorn, 
was  brought  to  the  ground,  and  rendered  insensible.  His  dogs 
saved  him.  Another  English  gentleman  was  surprised  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  hunting  the  lion  at  the  time,  but  tummg 
round  i<hot  him  dead  in  the  neck.  By  accident  a  horse  belong- 
ing to  that  gentleman  ran  away,  but  was  stopped  by  the  bridle 
catching  a  stump ;  there  he  remained  a  prisoner  two  days,  and 
when  found,  the  whole  space  around  was  marked  by  the  foot- 
prints of  lions.  Tliey  had  cri<iently  been  afraid  to  attack  the 
haltered  horse,  from  fear  that  it  was  a  trap.  Two  lions  came 
up  by  night  to  within  three  yards  of  oxen  tied  to  a  wagon,  and 
a  sheep  tied  to  a  tree,  and  stood  roaring,  but  afraid  to  make  a 
spring.  On  another  occasion  one  of  our  party  was  lying  sound 
aslee}»,  and  uncons^'ious  of  danger,  between  two  natives  behind 
a  bnsh  ;  the  fire  was  nearly  out  at  their  feet,  in  consequence  of 
all  beiTig  completely  tired  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  previous 
day  ;  a  lion  came  up  to  within  three  yards  of  the  fire,  and  there 
commenced  roaring,  instead  of  making  a  spring ;  the  fact  that 
their  riiling-ox  was  tied  to  a  bush,  was  the  only  reason  the  lion 
had  for  not  following  his  instinct,  and  making  a  meal  of  them. 
He  then  stood  on  a  knoll  three  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
roared  all  night,  and  continued  his  growling  as  the  party  moved 
off  by  daylight  the  next  morning. 

^'  Nothing  that  I  have  learned  of  the  lion  would  lead  me  to 
attribute  to  it,  either  the  ferocious  or  noble  character  ascribed 
to  it  elsewhere.  It  possesses  none  of  the  nobility  of  the  New- 
foundland or  St.  Bernard^s  dogs.  With  respect  to  its  great 
strength  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  inunense  masses  of  mus- 
cle around  its  jaws,  shoulders,  and  forearms,  proclaim  tremen- 
dous force.  They  would  seem,  however,  to  be  inferior  in  power 
to  those  of  the  Indian  tiger.  Most  of  those  feats  of  strength 
that  I  have  seen  performed  by  lions,  such  as  taking  away  an  ox, 
were  not  carrying,  but  dragging  or  trailing  the  carcass  along  the 
ground.  Tliey  have  sprung  on  some  occasions  on  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  horse,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  on  the 
withers  of  a  giraffe.  They  do  not  mount  on  the  hind-quarters 
of  :ui  eland  even,  but  try  to  drag  him  down  with  tlieir  claws. 
Messrs.  Oswcll  and  Vardon  once  saw  three  lions  endeavoring  to 
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drag  down  a  buffalo,  and  they  were  unable  to  do  so  for  a  time, 
though  he  was  then  mortally  wounded  with  a  two-ounce  ball. 

**  Where  game  is  abundant  there  you  may  expect  lions  in  pro- 
portionately large  numbers.  They  are  never  seen  in  herds,  but 
six  or  eight,  probably  one  family,  occasionally  hunt  together. 

^*  The  lion  has  other  checks  on  inordinate  increase,  besides 
man.  He  seldom  attacks  full-grown  animals ;  but  frequently, 
when  a  buffalo  calf  is  caught  by  him,  the  cow  rushes  to  the  res- 
cue, and  a  toss  from  her  often  kills  him. 

"  On  the  plain  south  of  Sebetuane^s  ford,  a  herd  of  buffaloes 
kept  a  number  of  lions  from  their  young  by  the  males  turning 
their  heads  to  the  enemy.  The  young  and  the  cows  wer^  in  the 
rear.  One  toss  from  a  bull  would  kill  the  strongest  lion  that 
ever  breathed.  Lions  never  go  near  any  elephants,  except  the 
calves,  which,  when  young,  are  sometimes  torn  by  them.  Every 
living  thing  retires  before  the  lordly  elephant ;  yet  a  full-grown 
one  would  be  an  easier  prey  than  the  rhinoceros ;  the  lion 
rushes  off  at  the  mere  sight  of  this  latter  beast." — Pp.  151-158. 

As  the  Kalahari  region,  from  its  want  of  water,  is  not 
likely  to  be  cultivated,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  home  of 
these  wild  animals,  probably  long  after  they  are  driven 
from  the  neighboring  districts. 

The  country  north  and  east  thronghout  the  line  explored 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  presents  an  entire  contrast  to  this  water- 
less level.  It  is  diversified  by  hills,  ridges,  and  here  and 
there  monntains,  deep  valleys,  and  wide  plains,  and  is  well 
watered.  The  point  at  which  the  western  branch  of  the 
Zlambesi  is  snpposed  to  rise  is  twenty  degrees  distant  from 
its  eastern  source,  while  its  head  nearest  the  equator  is  ten 
degrees  north  of  the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  ocean.  Its 
'length,  whether  reckoned  by  its  most  western  or  northern 
branch,  mnst  be  near  two  thousand  miles.  The  vast  space 
it  thus  traverses  is  cut  in  every  direction  by  streams  that 
flow  into  it,  and  is  generally  fertile,  healthy,  stocked  with 
wild  animals,  and  occupied  by  tribes  of  a  better  cast  than 
those  on  the  skirts  of  the  settlements  at  the  Cape.  The 
following  is  the  first  scene  they  entered  on  the  Leeambye, 
in  their  voyage  up  that  river. 

"  We  proceeded  rapidly  up  the  river  [in  boats  furnished  by 
the  Makololo],  and  I  felt  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  lands  which 
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had  never  been  seen  by  a  European  before.  The  river  is  indeed 
a  magniGcent  one,  often  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  adorned 
with  many  islands  of  from  three  to  five  miles  in  length.  Both 
islands  and  banks  are  covered  with  forests,  and  most  of  the  trees 
on  the  brink  of  the  water  send  down  roots  from  their  branches 
like  the  banian,  or  I^ctu  Indica.  The  ishmds  at  a  little  distance 
seem  great  rounded  masses  of  sylvan  vegetation  reclining  on  the 
bosom  of  the  glorious  stream.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  of 
some  of  the  islands  is  greatly  increased  by  the  date-palm,  with 
its  gracefully  curved  fronds  and  refreshing  light-green  color, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  the  lofty  palmyra  towering 
fiu:  above,  and  casting  its  feathery  foliage  against  a  cloudless 
sky.  It  being  winter,  we  had  the  strange  coloring  on  the  bank, 
which  many  ))arts  of  African  landscape  assume.  The  country 
adjacent  to  the  river  is  rocky  and  undulating,  abounding  in  ele- 
phants and  all  other  large  game,  except  lechds  and  nakongs, 
which  generally  seem  to  avoid  stony  ground.  The  soil  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  very  fertile,  as  is  attested  by  the  great  qaan> 
tity  of  grain  raised  annually  by  the  Banyeti.  A  great  many 
villages  of  this  poor  and  industrious  people  are  situated  on  both 
banks ;  they  are  expert  hunters  of  the  hippopotami  and  other 
animals,  and  very  proficient  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  being 
infested  with  the  tsetse  (a  poisonous  fiy),  they  are  unable  to 
rear  domestic  animals.  This  may  have  led  to  their  skill  in 
handicraft  works.  Some  make  large  wooden  vessels  with  very 
neat  lids,  and  wooden  bowb  of  all  sizes  ;  and  rince  the  idea  of 
sitting  on  stools  has  entered  the  Makololo  mind,  they  have 
shown  great  taste  in  the  different  forms  given  to  the  legs  of 
these  pieces  of  furniture.  Other  Banyeti,  or  Manyeti,  as  they 
are  ciJled,  make  neat  and  strong  baskets  of  the  split  roots  of  a 
certain  tree,  while  otliers  excel  in  pottery  and  iron.  I  cannot  find 
that  they  have  ever  been  wariike.  Indeed  the  warn  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  where  no  slave  trade  existed,  have  seldom  been 
about  any  thing  else  but  cattle.  So  well  known  is  this,  that 
several  tribes  refuse  to  keep  cattle,  because  they  tempt  their 
enemies  to  come  and  steal.  Nevertheless  they  have  no  objection 
to  eat  them  when  offered,  and  their  country  admits  of  being 
well  stocked.  I  have  heard  of  but  one  war  occurring  from 
another  cause.  Three  brothers,  Barolongs,  fought  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  woman  who  was  considered  worth  a  battle,  and  the 
tribe  has  remained  divided  ever  since. 
'^  From  the  bend  up  to  the  north,  called  Eatima-molelo,  the 
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bed  of  the  river  is  rocky,  and  the  stream  runs  fiust,  forming  a 
soccession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  prevent  continuous 
navigation  when  the  water  is  low.  The  rapids  are  not  visible 
when  the  river  is  full,  but  the  cataraots  of  Nambwe,  Bombwe, 
and  Kale,  must  always  be  dangerous.  The  fisdl  at  each  of  these 
is  between  four  and  six  feet.  But  the  &Us  of  Gkmye  present  a 
much  more  serious  obstacle.  There  we  wore  obliged  to  take 
the  canoes  out  of  the  water,  and  carry  them  more  than  a  mile 
by  land.  The  fall  is  about  thirty  feet.  The  main  body  of  water 
which  comes  over  the  ledge  of  rock  when  the  river  is  low,  is 
collected  into  a  space  seventy  or  eighty  yards  wide  before  it 
takes  the  leap,  and  a  mass  of  rock  being  thrust  forward  (from 
the  side)  against  the  roaring  torrent,  a  loud  sound  is  produced. 
Tradition  reports  the  destruction  in  this  place  of  two  hippopo- 
tamus-hunters, who,  over  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  the  wounded 
animal,  were,  with  their  intended  prey,  drawn  down  into  the 
frightful  gulC  There  is  also  a  tradition  of  a  man,  evidently  of 
superior  mind,  who  left  his  own  countrymen,  the  Barotse,  and 
oame  down  the  river,  took  advantage  of  the  &lls,  and  led  out  a 
portion  of  the  water  there  for  irrigation.  Such  minds  must 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time  in  these  regions,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country,  but  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  they  have  left 
no  memorial  behind  them.  One  never  expects  to  find  a  grave 
or  a  stone  of  remembrance  in  Africa.  The  very  rocks  are  illite- 
rate, they  contain  so  few  fossils.  Those  here  are  of  reddish, 
variegated,  hardened  sandstone.  This  and  broad  horizontal 
strata  of  trap,  sometimes  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  form  a  great 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  central  valley. 

^  As  we  passed  up  the  river,  the  different  villages  of  Banyeti 
turned  out  to  present  Sekeletu  [the  chief  of  the  Makololo]  with  food 
and  skins  as  their  tribute.  One  large  village  is  placed  at  Gonye, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  required  to  assist  the  Makololo  to 
carry  their  canoes  past  the  £Uls.  When  we  came  to  about 
16°  16'  S.  latitude,  the  high  wooded  banks  seemed  to  leave  the 
river.  Viewed  from  the  flat  reedy  basin  in  which  it  then 
flowed,  the  banks  seemed  prolonged  into  ridges,  of  the  same 
wooded  character,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  stretched 
away  until  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  miles  apart.  The  inter- 
vening space,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  the 
Leeambye  winding  gently  near  the  middle,  is  the  true  Barotse 
Valley.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  is  inundated  annually,  not  by  rains,  but  by  the  Leeambye, 
exactly  as  Lower  Egypt  is  flooded  by  the  NUe.    The  villages 
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of  the  J^Arotse  are  built  on  mounds,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
have  boon  raised  artificially  by  Santuru,  a  former  chief  of  the 
BarotAo,  and  daring  the*  inundation  the  whole  valley  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  large  lake,  with  the  villages  on  the  mounds 
like  iftlundfl.  Some  portion  of  the  waters  of  inundation  comes 
from  tlie  north-west,  where  great  fioodings  also  occur,  but  more 
comes  from  north  and  north-east,  descending  the  bed  of  the 
Lecambye  itselC  There  are  but  few  trees  in  this  valley ;  those 
which  8tand  on  the  mounds  were  nearly  all  transplanted  by  San- 
turu for  shade.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  people  are 
never  in  want  of  grain,  for  by  taking  advantage  of  the  moisture 
of  the  inundation,  they  can  take  two  crops  a  year.  The  Barotse 
arc  strongly  attached  to  this  fertile  valley ;  they  say,  ^  here  hun- 
ger is  not  known.* 

^*  This  great  valley  is  not  put  to  a  tithe  of  the  use  it  might  be. 
It  is  covered  with  coarse  succulent  grasses  which  afford  ample 
pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  These  thrive  wonderfully, 
and  give  milk  copiously  to  their  owners.  When  the  valley  is 
floo<lod,  the  cattle  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  higher  lands,  where 
they  fall  off  in  condition :  their  return  is  a  time  of  joy.** — ^I^ 
232-235. 

«  While  at  Naliele  I  walked  out  to  Katongo  (lat.  16°  16'  38*), 
on  the  ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Barotse  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  found  it  covered  with  trees.  It  it  only  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lands  which  are  never  inundated ;  their  gentle  rise 
from  the  dead  level  of  the  valley  much  resembles  the  edge  of  the 
Desert  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  But  here  the  Banyeti  have 
fine  ganlens,  and  raise  great  quantities  of  maize,  millet,  and 
native  corn  of  large  grain  and  beautifully  white.  They  grow 
also  yams,  sugar-cane,  the  Egyptian  arum,  sweet  potato,  two 
kinds  of  manioc  or  cassava,  besides  pumpkins,  melons,  beans,  and 
ground  nuts.  These,  with  plenty  offish  in  the  river,  its  branches 
and  lai^oons,  waterfowl,  and  wild  fruits,  always  make  the  people 
refer  to  the  Barotse  as  the  land  of  plenty." — Pp.  240. 

"We  now  (S.  lat.  14°)  began  to  ascend  the  Leeba  (which b 
nearly  in  the  line  of  that  part  of  tlie  Lecambye  on  which  they 
had  tlius  fur  advanced).  The  water  is  black,  as  compared  with 
the  main  stream,  which  here  (coming  from  the  east)  assumes 
the  name  of  Kabompo. 

"  The  Leeba  flows  placidly,  and,  unlike  the  parent  river,  re- 
ceives numbers  of  little  rivulets  from  both  sides.  It  winds  slowly 
through  the  most  charming  meadows,  each  of  which  has  a  soft 
sedgy  centre,  hirge  pond,  or  trickling  rill  down  the  middle. 
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The  trees  are  now  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  freshest  foli- 
age, and  seem  planted  in  groups  of  such  pleasant  graceful  out- 
line that  art  could  give  no  additional  charm.  The  grass,  which 
had  been  burned  off  and  was  growing  again  after  the  rains,  was 
short  and  green,  and  all  the  scenery  so  like  that  of  a  carefully- 
tended  gentleman's  park,  that  one  is  scarcely  reminded  that  the 
surrounding  region  is  in  the  hands  of  simple  nature  alone.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  level  meadows  are  inundated  annually,  for  the 
spots  on  which  the  trees  stand  are  elevated  three  or  four  feet 
above  them,  and  these  elevations,  being  of  different  shapes,  ^ve 
the  strange  variety  of  outline  of  the  park-like  woods.  .  .  .  We 
found  plenty  of  honey  in  the  woods,  and  saw  the  stages  on  which 
the  Balonda  dry  their  meat,  when  they  come  down  to  hunt  and 
gather  the  produce  of  the  wild  hives.  In  one  part  we  came  upon 
groups  of  lofty  trees  as  straight  as  masts,  with  festoons  of  the 
orchella-weed  hanging  from  the  branches. 

"  A  tree  in  flower  brought  the  pleasant  fragrance  of  hawthorn 
hedges  back  to  memory ;  its  leaves,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruit 
resembled  those  of  the  hawthorn,  only  the  flowers  were  as  large 
as  dog-roses,  and  the  leaves  as  large  as  boys'  marbles.  Here  the 
flowers  smell  sweetly,  while  few  in  the  south  emit  any  scent  at 
all,  or  only  a  nauseous  odor.  A  botanist  M'ould  And  a  rich  har- 
vest on  the  banks  of  the  Leeba.  This  would  be  his  best  season, 
for  the  flowers  all  run  rapidly  to  seed,  and  then  insects  of  every 
ahape  spring  into  existence  to  devour  them.  The  climbing  plants 
display  great  vigor  of  growth." — Pp.  287,  288. 

Tlie  country  along  the  Zambesi  from  near  the  point  where 
he  commenced  his  upward  voyage,  for  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  eastward,  is  far  more  elevated  and  broken  into  ridges 
and  hills.  At  the  falls  of  Victoria,  near  the  central  point  in 
its  course,  it  leaps  into  a  chasm  a  few  feet  in  breadth  and  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  pursues  a  deep  and  nar- 
row gorge  tlirough  the  hills  for  many  miles. 

**  After  a  short  sail  we  came  in  sight  for  the  first  time  of  the 
columns  of  vapor  appropriately  called  '  smoke,'  rising  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles,  exactly  as  when  large  tracts  of  grass 
are  burned  in  Africa.  Five  columns  now  arose,  and  bending  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  they  seemed  placed  against  a  low 
ridge  covered  with  trees ;  the  tops  of  the  columns  at  this  dis- 
tance appeared  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  Tliey  were  white 
below,  and  higher  up  became  dark,  so  as  to  simulate  smoke 
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very  closely.  Tho  whole  scene  wm  eztremelj  beaatifiil ;  the 
banks  and  islands  dotted  oyer  the  river  are  adorned  with  sylvan 
vegetation  of  great  variety  of  color  and  fonn.  At  the  period 
of  our  visit  several  trees  were  spangled  over  with  blossoms. 
Trees  have  each  their  own  phyuognomy.  Tliere,  towering  over 
all,  stands  the  great  burly  baobab,  each  of  whose  enormous  arms 
would  fomi  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  beside  groups  of  gracefid 
palins,  which,  with  their  feathery-shaped  leaves  depicted  on  the 
sky,  lend  their  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  silvery  mohonono, 
which  in  the  tropics  is  in  form  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  stands 
in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark  color  of  the  motsouri,  whose 
cypress  fonn  is  dotted  over  at  present  with  its  pleasant  scarlet 
fruit.  Some  trees  resemble  the  great  spreading  oak,  others 
assume  tho  character  of  our  own  elms  and  chestnuts ;  but  no 
one  can  imagine  tho  beauty  of  tho  view  from  any  thing  wit- 
nessed in  England.  It  had  never  been  seen  before  by  Euro- 
pean eyes.  The  only  want  felt  is  that  of  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground. The  falls  are  bounded  on  three  sides  by  ridges  300  or 
400  feet  in  height,  which  are  covered  with  forest  with  the  red 
soil  appearing  among  the  trees.  When  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  falls  I  loll  the  canoe  by  which  we  had  come  down  thus  &r, 
and  embarked  in  a  lighter  one,  with  men  well  acquainted  with 
the  rapids,  who,  by  passing  doi^-n  the  centre  of  the  stream  in 
the  eddies  and  still  f  jaces  caused  by  many  jutting  rocks,  brought 
me  to  an  island  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  lip  over  which  the  water  rolls.  In  coming  hither 
there  was  danger  of  being  swept  down  by  the  stream  which 
rushed  along  on  each  side  of  the  island  ;  but  tho  river  was  now 
low,  and  we  sailed  where  it  is  totally  impossible  to  go  when  the 
water  is  high.  But  though  we  had  reached  the  island  and  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot,  a  view  from  which  would  solve 
the  whole  problem,  I  believe  that  no  one  could  perceive  where 
the  vast  body  of  water  went ;  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the 
earth,  the  op])osite  lip  of  the  fissure  into  which  it  disappeared 
being  only  eighty  feet  distant.  I  at  least  did  not  comprehend 
it  until  creeping  with  awe  to  the  verge,  I  peered  down  into  a 
large  rent  which  had  been  made  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  • 
broad  Zambesi,  and  saw  that  a  stream  of  a  thousand  yards 
broad,  leaped  down  a  hundred  feet,  and  then  became  suddenly 
compressed  into  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  The  entire 
fiUls  are  simply  a  crack  made  in  a  hard  basaltic  rock  from  the 
right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  then  prolonged  firom 
the  left  bank  away  through  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  hills.  .  .  In 
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looking  down  into  the  fissore  on  the  right  of  the  iriand,  one 
sees  nothing  but  a  dense  white  cloud,  wliich,  at  the  time  we 
visited  the  spot,  had  two  bright  rainbows  on  it.  From  this 
cloud  rushed  up  a  great  jet  of  vapor  exactly  like  steam,  and  it 
mounted  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  there  condensing,  it 
changed  its  hue  to  that  of  dark  smoke,  and  came  back  in  a  con- 
stant shower,  which  soon  wetted  us  to  the  skin.  This  shower 
fidls  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fissure,  and  a  few  yards 
back  from  the  lip  there  stands  a  straight  hedge  of  evergreen 
trees  whose  leaves  are  always  wet. 

*^  On  the  left  of  the  island  we  see  the  water  at  the  bottom,  a 
white  rolling  mass  moving  away  to  the  prolongation  of  the  fis- 
sure which  branches  off  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A 
piece  of  the  rock  has  fallen  off  a  spot  on  the  left  of  the  island, 
and  juts  out  from  the  water  below,  and  from  it  I  judged  the 
distance  which  the  water  fiills  to  be  about  100  feet.  The  walls 
of  this  gigantic  fissure  are  perpendicular,  and  composed  of  one 
homogeneous  mass  of  rock.  The  edge  of  that  side  over  which 
the  water  falls  is  worn  off  two  or  three  feet,  and  pieces  have 
fidlen  away,  so  as  to  give  it  somewhat  of  a  serrated  appearance. 
That  over  which  the  water  does  not  fall  is  quite  straight,  except 
at  the  left  comer,  where  a  rent  appears,  and  a  piece  seems  in- 
clined to  fall  off.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  nearly  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  at  its  formation.  On  the  left  side  of  the  island 
we  have  a  good  view  of  the  mass  of  water  which  causes  one  of 
the  columns  of  vapor  to  ascend,  as  it  leaps  quite  clear  of  the 
rock,  and  forms  a  thick  unbroken  fleece  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom.  The  whiteness  gave  the  idea  of  snow,  a  sight  I  had 
not  seen  for  many  a  day. 

"  I  have  menUoned  that  we  saw  five  colunms  of  vapor  as- 
cending from  this  strange  abyss.  They  are  evidently  formed  by 
the  compression  suffered  by  the  force  of  the  water's  own  fiiU  into 
an  unyielding  wedge-shaped  space.  Of  the  five  columns  two  on 
the  right  and  one  on  the  left  of  the  island  were  the  largest.  This 
was  the  period  of  low  water  in  the  Leeambye,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  guess,  there  was  a  flow  of  five  or  nx  hundred  yards  of 
water,  which  at  the  edge  of  the  &11  seemed  at  least  three  feet 
deep."— Pp.  558-562. 

On  leaving  this  point,  instead  of  following  the  river, 
which  makes  a  broad  sweep  to  the  south,  they  passed  on  a 
direct  line  and  struck  it  at  a  distance  of  near  three  hundred 
miles.    The  country  is  quite  unlike  that  on  the  Leeambye 
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and   Leeba.      After  passing  sixty  or  seventy  roilesy  he 
says : — 

'^  Wo  travelled  over  an  uninhabited,  gently  undulating,  and 
most  beautiliil  district,  the  border  territory  between  those  who 
accept  and  thc»8c  who  reject  the  sway  of  the  Makololo.  Tbe 
face  of  the  country  appears  as  if  in  long  waves  running  north 
and  Koutli.  There  are  no  rivers,  though  water  stands  in  pods 
in  the  liollows.  We  were  now  come  into  the  country,  which 
my  peo])le  all  magnify  as  a  perfect  paradise.  Scbituane  was 
driven  from  it  by  the  Metabele.  It  suited  him  exactly  for  catUe, 
corn  and  health.  Tlie  soil  is  dry,  and  often  a  reddish  sand; 
there  are  few  trees,  but  fine  large  shady  ones  stand  dotted  here 
and  there  over  the  country,  where  towns  formerly  stood.  One 
of  the  iig  family  I  measured  and  found  to  be  forty  feet  in  dr- 
cumfiTeiice  :  the  heart  had  been  burned  out,  and  some  one  had 
made  a  lo<lging  in  it,  for  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  bed  and  a  fire. 
Tlie  siglit  of  the  open  country  with  the  increased  altitude  we 
were  attainiiif^,  was  most  refreshing  to  the  spirits.  Large  game 
abounds.  We  see  in  the  distance  buffaloes,  elands,  hartebeest, 
gnus,  and  elephants,  all  very  tame,  as  no  one  disturbs  them. 
Lions,  whieh  always  accompany  other  large  animals,  roared  about 
us,  but  as  it  was  moonlight  there  was  no  danger.  In  the  even- 
ing while  standing  on  a  mass  of  granite,  one  roared  at  me, 
though  it  was  still  light.  •  . 

"  We  crossed  the  Kalomo  which  is  about  fifty  yards  broad, 
and  is  the  only  stream  in  this  ridge  that  never  dries  up.  The 
current  is  rapiil,  and  its  course  is  toward  the  south,  as  it  joins 
the  Zambesi  at  some  distance  below  the  &lls.  The  Unguesi  and 
Lekone  (which  he  had  crossed)  with  their  feeders  flow  westward, 
this  river  to  the  south,  and  all  those  to  which  we  are  about  to 
come,  take  an  easterly  direction.  We  were  thus  at  the  apex  of 
the  ridge  and  found,  that  as  water  boiled  at  202^,  our  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  was  over  5,000  feet.  Both  the  east- 
em  and  the  western  ridge  (at  the  head  of  the  Leeba)  is  known 
to  be  comparatively  salubrious,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  aspect  of  t^e  country,  they  resemble  that  most 
healtii y  of  all  healthy  climates,  the  interior  of  South  Africa  near 
and  adjacent  to  the  Desert  This  ridge  has  neither  fountain  nor 
marsh  upon  it,  and  east  of  the  Kalomo  we  look  upon  treeless 
undulating  plains  covered  with  short  grass.  From  a  point  some- 
what near  to  the  great  falls,  this  ridge  or  oblong  mound  trends 
away  to  the  northeast,  and  these  treeless  elevated  plains  again 
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appear.    Then  again  the  ridge  is  said  to  bend  away  from  the 
&U8  to  the  southeast. 

*'  It  13  impossible  to  say  how  much  &rther  to  the  north  these 
subtending  ridges  stretch.  As  they  are  known  to  be  fiivorable 
to  health — the  Makololo,  who  have  been  nearly  all  cut  off  by 
fevers  in  the  valley,  declaring  that  here,  where  they  used  to 
dwell,  they  never  had  a  headache — they  may  even  be  recom- 
mended as  a  sanatorium  for  those  whose  enterprise  loads  them 
into  Africa,  either  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  benevolence.  In  the  case  of  the 
eastern  ridge  we  have  a  water  carriage,  with  only  one  short 
rapid  as  an  obstruction,  right  up  to  its  base  ;  and  if  a  quick  pas- 
sage can  be  effected  during  the  healthy  part  of  the  year,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  the  loss  of  health  during  a  long  stay  on 
these  high  lands  afterwards." — Pp.  580-583. 

"  When  we  had  passed  the  outskirting  villages  which  alone 
consider  themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Makololo  (who 
occupy  the  ridge  at  the  west)  we  found  the  Batoka  or  Batonga, 
as  they  here  call  themselves,  quite  friendly.  Great  numbers  of 
them  came  from  all  the  surrounding  villages  with  presents  of 
maize  and  niazuka,  and  expressed  great  joy  at  the  first  appearance 
of  a  white  man  and  harbinger  of  peace.  Thefarther  we  advanced, 
the  more  we  found  the  country  swarming  with  inhabitants." — 
P.  590. 

They  were  now  approaching  the  Zambesi  again,  at  a 
point  near  two  degrees  farther  north  than  the  falls,  the  river 
running  tlirough  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  northeast 

•*We  entered  a  most  beautiful  valley  abounding  in  large 
game.  Finding  a  buffalo  lying  down,  I  went  to  secure  him  for 
our  food.  Tliree  balls  did  not  kill  him ;  and  as  he  turned  round 
as  if  for  a  charge,  we  ran  for  the  shelter  of  some  rocks.  Before 
we  gained  them,  we  found  that  three  elephants,  probably  at- 
tracted by  the  strange  noise,  had  cut  off  our  retreat  on  that 
side ;  they  however  turned  short  off  and  allowed  us  to  gain  the 
rocks.  We  then  saw  that  the  bufialo  was  moving  quite  briskly, 
and  in  order  not  to  be  entirely  balked,  I  tried  a  long  shot  at 
the  last  of  the  elephants,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  my  people 
broke  his  foreleg.  The  joong  men  soon  brought  1dm  to  a 
stand,  and  one  shot  in  the  brain  dispatched  him.  I  was  right 
glad  to  see  the  joy  manifested  at  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
meat. 
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^^  On  the  following  day  while  my  men  were  catting  up  the 
elephant,  great  numbers  of  the  villagers  came  to  enjoy  the  feast 
We  were  on  the  side  of  a  fine  green  valley,  studded  here  and 
there  with  trees,  and  cut  by  numerous  rivnlets.    I  had  retired 
from  the  noise,  to  take  an  observation  among  some  rocks  of 
laminated  grit,  when  I  beheld  an  elephant  and  her  calf  at  the 
end  of  the  valley,  about  two  miles  distant.    The  calf  was  rolling 
in  the  mud,  and  the  dam  was  standing  &nning  herself  yrith  her 
long  ears.    As  I  looked  at  them  through  my  glass,  I  saw  a  long 
string  of  my  own  men  appearing  on  the  other  side  of  them. 
The  goodly  beast,  totally  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my, stood  for  some  time  suckling  her  young  one,  which  seemed 
about  two  years  old.    Then  began  the  piping  of  her  enemies, 
both  animals  expanded  their  ears  and  listened,  then  ran  as  the 
crowd  rushed  towards  them.    She  placed  herself  on  the  danger 
side  of  her  calf,  and  passed  her  proboscis  over  it  again  and  again, 
as  if  to  assure  it  of  safety.    She  frequently  looked  back  to  the 
men,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  shouting ;  then  looked  at  her 
young  and  ran  after  it.    The  men  kept  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  her  rear  until  she  was  obliged  to  cross  a  rivulet.    The  time 
spent  in  descending  and  getting  up  the  opposite  bank,  allowed 
of  their  coming  up  to  the  edge,  and  discharging  their  spears  at 
about  twenty  yards*  distance.    After  the  first  discharge  she  ap- 
peared with  her  sides  red  with  blood,  and  be^ning  to  flee  for 
her  own  life,  seemed  to  tliink  no  more  of  her  young.    The  calf 
took  refuge  in  the  water,  and  was  killed.    The  pace  of  the  dam 
gradually  grew  slower.    She  turned  with  a  shriek  of  rage,  and 
made  a  furious  charge  back  among  the  men.    They  vanished  at 
right  angles  to  her  course,  and  as  she  ran  stnught  on,  she  went 
though  the  whole  party.    She  charged  three  or  four  times,  but 
except  in  the  first  instance  never  went  farther  than  a  hundred 
yards.    She  often  stood  after  she  had  crossed  a  rivulet  and 
faced  the  men,  though  she  received  fresh  spears.    It  was  by 
this  process  of  spearing  and  loss  of  blood  that  she  was  killed, 
for  at  last,  after  a  short  charge,  she  staggered  round  and  sank 
down  dead  in  a  kneeling  posture.*' — ^Pp.  699-603. 

At  length  they  approached  the  Zambesi,  and  with  the 
picture  of  that  scene  we  shall  dose  these  sketches  of  the 
country. 

*'''  Feeling  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  Zambesi  again,  we  de- 
cided to  cross  the  hills  towards  its  confluence  with  the  Kafue. 
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The  distance,  which  in  a  straight  line  is  bat  small,  occupied  three 
days.  The  precipitous  nature  of  this  side  of  this  mass  of  hills 
knocked  up  the  oxen,  and  forced  us  to  slaughter  two.  We  saw 
many  elephants  among  the  hills,  and  my  men  ran  off  and  kUled 
three.  When  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  outer  range  of  the 
hills,  we  had  a  glorious  view.  At  a  short  distance  below  us,  we 
saw  the  Ea^e  wending  away  over  a  forest-clad  plain  to  the 
confluence,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zambesi  beyond  that 
lay  a  long  range  of  dark  hills.  A  line  of  fleecy  clouds  appeared 
lying  along  the  coarse  of  that  river  at  their  base.  The  plain 
below  us  at  the  left  of  the  Elafiie,  had  more  large  game  on  it 
than  anywhere  else  I  had  seen  in  Africa.  Hundreds  of  bufialoes 
and  zebras  grazed  on  the  open  spaces,  and  there  stood  lordly 
elephants  feeding  majestically,  nothing  moving  apparently  but 
the  proboscis.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  take  a  photograph  of 
a  scene  so  seldom  beheld,  and  which  is  destined,  as  guns  increase, 
to  pass  away  from  earth.  When  we  descended,  we  found  all  the 
animals  remarkably  tame  ;  the  elephants  stood  between  the 
trees  &nning  themselves  with  their  large  ears,  as  if  they  did  not 
see  us  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards'  distance.  The  number  of 
animals  was  quite  astonishing,  and  made  me  think  that  here  I 
could  realize  an  image  of  that  time  when  Megatheria  fed  undis- 
turbed in  the  primeval  forests.'^— Pp.  611,  612. 

The  region  traversed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  is  thus  almost 
throughout  of  great  fertility ;  in  two  of  its  principal  divi- 
sions elevated  and  salubrious,  and  capable  of  yielding  the 
richest  tropical  crops,  and  sustaining  vast  herds  of  wild  and 
tame  animals. 

It  is  occupied  at  every  point  by  a  small  population,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  ten  or  a  dozen  tribes,  dwelling  in  villages, 
and  living  in  a  considerable  measure  on  game  and  wild 
fruits.  Tlie  arts  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  are  almost 
unknown.  They  have  no  plough  nor  vehicle.  Tliey  make 
no  nse  of  animals  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  or  in  war,  and 
have  no  coin,  and  no  general  commerce  with  each  other. 
Their  trade  is  by  barter.  They  of  consequence  have  as 
individuals  almost  no  property ;  the  land  with  its  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  animals  that  feed  on  it,  being  the  common 
stock  of  the  tribe  that  occupies  it,  in  place  of  being  distri- 
buted to  separate  owners.  Of  these,  far  the  most  powerful, 
most  cultivated,  and  most  hopeful,  are  tlie  Makololo,  whoso 
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jurisdiction  extends  along  the  Zambesi  from  200  tT  300 
miles  bel(.)w  the  grout  falls,  to  400  or  500  miles  above. 
They,  though  heretofore  warlike,  are  at  present  disposed  to 
peace,  and  ilesirous  that  safe  communications  bit<»uld  be 
opened  to  tiie  Western  and  Eastern  Ocean,  tliat  tiiey  may 
have  a  market  for  their  ivory,  and  other  articlcb  of  com- 
merce, and  may  pot^tfess  tliemselvea  of  the  implements  and 
arts  of  the  whites.  And  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  tribes 
generally,  witli  the  exception  of  those  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  who  have  been  rendered  jeahais  and 
hostile  hy  the  shivc  trade.  Weary  with  the  risks  and  mise- 
ries of  j)er|)etual  conflict  with  each  other,  they  ixpressed 
on  many  occasions  their  wish  for  peace  and  commerce,  by 
which  they  may  exchange  their  products  of  the  ehajie  and 
soil,  for  tiie  arms,  implements,  and  clothing  .of  other 
nations. 

Tliey  seem  also  in  an  unusual  degree  ready  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  gospel.  There  is  no  hostile  gnernment 
to  resist  the  iiitro<iuction  of  Christianity.  There  ib  no  ])agan 
priesthood  to  oppose  it  None  of  the  ordinary  barriers  are 
to  be  overcome,  but  ignorance,  superstition,  and  that  inapt- 
nes8  to  learning  which  results  from  a  total  de^'titution  of 
culture.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  preoccupied  by  a 
false  religion.  They  are  superstitious,  but  the  chief  i^ljects 
of  their  dread  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  they  regard 
as  hovering  round  the  living,  and  plotting  to  injure  and 
destn^y  them.  Their  ideas  of  a  supreme  being  are  ex- 
tremely faint  and  vague.  Dr.  Livingstone  says  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Zambesi : — 

"All  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  still  mingle  among 
the  living,  an<l  partake  in  some  way  of  the  food  they  consume. 
In  sickness,  sacrifices  of  fowls  and  goats  are  made  to  appease 
the  spirits.  It  is  imagined  that  they  wish  to  take  the  living 
away  from  the  earth  and  ail  its  enjoyments.  When  one  man 
has  killed  another,  a  sacrifice  is  made  as  if  to  lay  the  spirit  of 
the  victim.  A  sect  is  reported  to  exist  who  kill  men  in  order 
to  take  their  hearts  and  offer  them  to  the  Barimo. 

"  Tlieir  religion,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  one  of  dread. 
Numbers  of  charms  are  employed  to  avert  the  evils  wiili  which 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  encompassed.  Occasionally  you  meet 
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a  man  more  timid  than  the  rest,  with  twenty  or  thirty  charms 
around  his  neck." — Pp.  471,  472. 

"  We  find  thronghout  all  the  country  north  of  20%  which  I 
consider  to  be  real  negro,  the  custom  of  slaughtering  victims  to 
accompany  the  departed  soul  of  a  chief;  and  human  sacrifices 
are  occasionally,  and  certain  parts  of  the  body  used,  as  charms. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  existence  of  such  rites,  with  the  simi- 
larity of  the  language  and  the  fact  that  the  names  of  rivers  are 
repeated  again  and  again,  from  north  to  south  through  all  that 
region,  that  I  consider  them  to  have  been  originally  one  fisimily." 
—P.  631. 

Those  on  the  lower  Zambesi,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tete, 
have  larger  and  clearer  ideas.  The  Portuguese  Judge  of 
the  district  affirms — 

"  That  all  the  nations  of  this  region  have  a  clear  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  the  maker  and  governor  of  all  things.  He 
is  named  Marimo,  Molungo,  Reza,  Mp4nibe,  in  the  different 
cUalects  spoken.  The  Barotse  name  him  Ny4mpi,  and  the 
Balonda  Zambi.  All  promptly  acknowledge  him  as  the  ruler 
over  all.  They  also  fully  believe  in  the  soul's  existence  apart 
from  the  body,  and  visit  the  graves  of  relatives,  making  offer- 
ings of  food.  When  they  recover  from  sickness,  or  are  deli- 
vereil  from  any  danger,  they  offer  a  sacrifice  of  a  fowl  or 
a  sheep,  pouring  out  the  blood  as  a  libation  to  the  soul  of  some 
departed  relative.  They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  also  that  while  persons  are  still  living  they  may  enter  into 
lions  and  alligators,  and  then  return  to  their  own  bodies.'^ — 
P.  687. 

He  says  of  the  Batoka  who  occupy  the  rich  high  lands 
extending  several  hundred  miles  below  the  great  falls — 

"  All  expressed  high  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  the  white 
man  and  his  path ;  they  would  protect  both  him  and  his  pro- 
perty. I  asked  the  question,  because  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  have  stations  in  this  healthy  region,  whither 
agents  oppressed  by  sickness  might  retire,  and  which  would 
serve,  moreover,  as  part  of  a  chain  of  communication  between 
the  interior  and  the  coast.  The  answer  does  not  mean  much 
more  than  what  I  know,  by  other  means,  to  be  the  case — that  a 
white  man  of  good  sense  would  be  welcome  and  safe  in  aQ 
these  parts.     By  uprightness,  and  laying  himself  out  for  the 
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good  of  the  people,  he  would  be  known  all  over  the  oountry  as 
a  benefactor  of  the  race.  None  derire  Chriatian  instruction,  for 
of  it  they  have  no  idea.  But  the  people  are  now  humbled  by 
the  scourgings  they  have  received,  and  sewn  to  be  in  a  &vor- 
able  state  for  the  reception  of  the  gospeL  The  gradual  resto- 
ration of  their  former  prosperity  in  cattle,  simultaneously  with 
instruction,  would  operate  beneficially  upon  their  minds.  The 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  other  negro  languages  in  the  great 
valley ;  and  as  many  of  the  Batoka  living  under  the  Makoldo 
understand  both  it  and  the  Bechuana,  missionaries  oould  soon 
acquire  it  through  that  medium." — P.  694. 

A  vast  theatre  is  thus  opened  hero  to  commercial  and 
Christian  enterprise.  What  then  is  to  be  tlie  effect  on  these 
nations  of  the  great  changes  tliat  are  about  to  be  wrought 
in  their  condition  ?  They  have  hitherto  been  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  absolutely  as  though  they  had 
tenanted  one  of  the  planets  that  wheels  in  die  space  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  Tliree  thousand  five  hundred,  perhaps 
four  tliousand  years  have  revolved  since  their  ancestors  first 
entered  that  scene,  and  not  a  ray  of  light  has  through  that 
vast  tract  of  ages  reached  them  from  other  nations,  or  from 
heaven.  Tliey  have  known  nothing  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  of 
America,  of  Northern  Africa  even,  nor  of  the  ocean :  nothing 
of  science,  of  art,  of  commerce,  of  civilization,  of  the  vast 
crowds  of  human  beings  that  have  co-existed  with  them  on 
the  earth.  No  prophet  of  the  Almighty  has  made  known 
to  them  his  being  and  will,  and  not  a  whisper  has  been  heard 
by  them  of  the  intervention  of  the  Son  of  God  for  their 
redemption.  Now,  however,  strangers  are  to  go  among 
them  from  no  one  knows  what  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  trader,  the  hunter,  the  missionary  probably,  perhaps  the 
slave  dealer ;  possibly — which  would  be  still  worse — bands 
of  the  vagabond  and  outlawed  Boers  who  hover  on  the  skirts 
of  tlie  Cape  Colony,  and  who,  in  tlieir  plundering  and  slave- 
taking  excursions,  carry  death  and  devastation  whenever  in 
their  power  into  the  neighboring  districts.  Are  the  new 
influences,  then,  to  which  these  tribes  are  to  be  subjected  to 
prove  beneficial  to  them,  or  disastrous  I  Beneficial,  we  hope, 
and  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  proper  measures  are  taken 
by  the  British  government  to  shield  them  from  the  intrusion 
of  lawless  hordes  fix>m  the  colonji  who  would  only  murder, 
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rob,  and  enslave  them ;  if  proper  persons  are  stationed  in 
the  principal  tribes  to  protect  them  from  imposition  by 
traders,  and  encourage  them  in  the  culture  of  the  soil  and 
use  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  above  all,  if  judicious  missions 
are  established  at  the  principal  centres  of  population,  and 
schools  opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  they  may,  ero  a  generation  passes  away, 
be  raised  in  a  considerable  measure  out  of  barbarism,  and 
become  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  propitious  to  tlieir  safety  that  the  heat  of  t^e 
climate  is  likely  to  preclude  their  being  driven  from  their 
territory  by  white  settlers.  Colonization  by  whites  has 
hitherto  proved  fatal  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whether 
Negro  or  Indian,  wherever  it  has  taken  place.  Hie  native 
tribes  oh  this  continent  have  vanished  like  an  exhalation 
from  the  presence  of  the  Europeans.  Not  a  solitary  tribe 
has  risen  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization,  nor  maintained 
itself  in  its  pristine  vigor.  They  are  vanisliing  also  from 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  negroes  have  disap- 
peared in  like  manner  from  largo  portions  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Tliey  would  be  swept  also  from  this  vast  tract, 
probably,  were  it  not  so  near  the  equator  as  to  make  it  un- 
suitable for  the  permanent  residence  of  whites.  Its  distance 
trom  a  market,  and  the  impossibility  of  transporting  to  the 
ocean  large  masses  of  agricultural  products,  will  make  it 
ineligible  to  European  settlers.  For  a  long  time  only  mode- 
rate quantities  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  grain,  fruits, 
hides,  and  other  articles  can  be  carried  down  the  Zambesi, 
and  tliey  cannot  yield  a  profit  to  the  merchant  unless  pur- 
chased of  the  producers  at  very  low  prices.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  tlie  natives  will  continue  to  occupy  the  terri- 
tory, and  if  protected  from  injustice  and  demoralization  by 
foreigners,  encouraged  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  fur- 
nished with  suitable  religious  teachers,  they  will,  ero  long, 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  rise  into  the  sphere  of  civilization, 
embrace  the  gospel,  and  become  a  great,  a  cultivated,  and 
a  happy  people. 

The  discovery  of  this  vast  and  populous  region,  which 
has  hitherto  been  as  completely  shrouded  from  the  Christian 
world,  as  the  Christian  world  has  been  hidden  from  that 
— together  with  the  recent  exploration,  and  opening  of 
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otlier  portions  of  the  globe,  indicates  that  the  hour  is  draw- 
ing near  when  every  part  of  the  earth  will  become  acces- 
sible, and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  may  be  proclaimed 
to  all  its  tribes  and  nations.  Scarce  a  generation  has 
passed,  since  near  two-thirds  of  the  race  were  wholly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Christian  missionaries ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  Africa,  a  large  part  of  India,  the  whole  of  Asia  east  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  and 
Pacific  Seas  were  unapproachable  by  them.  Now,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  tlu>se  islands  and  the  whole  of  India  is  open  to  the 
gospel ;  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China  in  a  measure,  and  the 
barriers  to  its  introduction  to  Japan  seem  likely  soon  to  be 
removed :  while  almost  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa  has 
been  explored,  nearly  all  its  western  and  eastern  coasts 
north  of  the  equator,  and  large  districts  of  the  interior. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  more  of  equal  progress,  and  every 
tribe  under  the  cope  of  heaven  will  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  messengers  of  the  gospel.  The  way  seems 
rapidly  preparing,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  accessibleness  is 
concerned,  for  the  speedy  proclamation  of  the  word  of  life 
to  all  nations.  And  when  that  time  arrives,  changes  will 
be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  faitli  and  disposition 
of  the  churches,  by  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  fill  the 
great  office  to  which  they  will  be  called,  of  summoning  the 
nations  universally  to  renounce  tlieir  false  religions,  and 
worship  the  true  God.  Tlie  heralds  of  Christ  who  are  re- 
presented by  the  angel  flying  through  mid-heaven,  having 
tlie  everlasting  gospel  to  proclaim  to  every  nation,  and  tribe, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  warn  them  that  the  hour  of 
God's  judgment  has  come,  are  to  enter  on  this  mission  im- 
mediately before  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  therefore  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  dynasties  in  Europe,  the  rise 
of  the  power  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  in  its  last  form,  and 
tlie  martyrdom  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses.  These 
great  events  will  rouse  the  true  people  of  God  to  a  new  in- 
vestigation of  his  prophetic  word ;  lead  them  to  discover, 
what  now  so  many  fail  to  see,  that  Christ's  advent  is  at 
hand ;  and  prompt  them  to  the  great  work — ^which  is  to  be 
the  precursor  of  his  coming — of  heralding  his  approach  to  the 
nations ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  those  mighty  convic- 
tions they  will  doubtless  accomplish  more  in  ten  or  fifkeen 
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years,  than  with  the  present  views  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedare  could  be  achieved  in  centuries.  Were  the  true 
worshippers  now  animated  with  the  love,  the  zeal,  and  the 
self-denial,  that  will  then  reign  in  every  breast,  millions  of 
property,  if  needed,  would  be  appropriated  to  it,  where 
now  only  a  few  thousands  are  given ;  and  tens  of  thousands 
would  be  ready  to  go  forth  as  Christ's  messengers,  where 
now  only  a  few  hundreds  are  either  disposed,  or  invited  to 
it,  by  the  church. 


Art.  Vll. — A  Designation  and  ExposmoN  of  the  Figubes 
OF  Isaiah.     Chapter  XLIII. 

The  prophet  had  in  the  preceding  chapter  foreshown 
that  the  Messiah  at  his  second  advent,  instead  of  forbearing 
as  at  the  first,  is  to  assert  his  rights,  display  his  power,  and 
take  vengeance  on  his  enemies;  and  forewarned  them 
that,  because  of  their  blindness  and  incorrigibleness  they 
should,  in  the  time  betwixt  the  first  and  second  coming, 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  conquerors  and  oppressors.  He 
now  however  assures  them  that  at  that  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah to  assert  his  authority,  Jehovah  will  not  desert  them, 
but  will  protect  and  deliver  them  amidst  the  greatest 
dangers,  vs.  1,  2.  And  the  reason  is,  that  he  is  Jehovah 
their  covenant  God,  and  has  chosen  them  as  his  people, 
vs.  3,  4.  lie  promises  accordingly  to  gather  them  from 
their  dispersion  among  the  nations,  vs.  5-7.  He  foreshows 
also  that  all  nations  will  then  be  assembled,  and  will  be 
made  to  see  that  he  alone  is  Jehovah,  vs.  8-13.  He  next 
foreshows  that  anterior  to  that  final  redemption  he  shall 
have  wrought  for  them  a  deliverance  from  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  to  carry  them  into  captivity,  v.  14.  And  then 
reminding  them  of  the  miracles  he  wrought  at  the  Red 
Sea  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  calls  them  to  look  forward 
to  still  greater  changes  to  be  wrought  in  the  earth  at  their 
restoration,  when  rivers  shall  be  made  to  flow  in  the  desert 
for  them,  and  the  waste  shall  become  a  scene  of  life  and 
gladness,  vs.  15-31.     And  finally,  be  makes  known  to 
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them  that  they  will  continue  to  rebel,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  chasten  them  down  to  the  time  of  their  ultimate 
deliverance,  and  that  their  salvation  then  will  be  the  work 
alone  of  his  sovereign  love,  vs.  22-28. 

1.  A]>ostrophe.  "  And  now  saith  Jehovah  thy  creator, 
O  Jacol),  and  thy  former,  O  Israel,  fear  not,  for  I  have  re- 
deemed thee ;  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name :  thou  art 
mine,"  v.  1.  This  promise  relates  to  the  time  of  the  Me»- 
siairs  second  advent  foreshown  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
vs.  13,  14,  when  he  is  to  come  forth  against  his  foes.  This 
is  seen  from  its  being  a  continuation  of  that  prophecy ;  from 
the  t^iniilarity  of  the  deliverance  promised  here,  v.  2,  to 
that  foreshown,  v.  16,  there;  and  from  the  indication, 
vs.  5,  6,  that  the  occasionTwhen  they  are  to  receive  the  pro- 
tectit)n  here  pledged,  is  to  be  that  of  their  final  return  from 
their  dispersion  among  the  nations,  the  infliction  of  which 
because  of  their  rebellion  was  threatened  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter,  vs.  22-25.  Notwithstanding  their  long  aliena- 
tion from  God,  and  desertion  by  him,  they  will  still  be  his 
people.  He  will  not  have  rejected  them  from  their  cove- 
nant relations,  and  revoked  his  promises  of  mercy  to  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  terrible  judgments  with  which  he  will 
for  ages  have  scourged  them,  and  the  seeming  hopelessness 
of  their  restoration  from  dispersion  among  distant  and  hos- 
tile nations,  and  their  inability  by  concert  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  to  their  return ;  when  the  great  epoch  of  their  pro- 
mised redemption  arrives  they  are  not  to  fear ;  for  he  has 
purposed  to  redeem  them ;  he  has  given  them  their  name, 
warrior  of  God,  and  they  are  still  the  people  he  has  chosen 
for  himself. 

2,  3,  4.  Hypocatastases. — "  When  thou  passest  thn:»ngh 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee ;  when  thou  walkest  through 
the  tire,  thou  shalt  not  be  scorched,  and  the  flame  shall  not 
bum  thee,"  v.  2.  Tlieso  forms  of  danger  are  used  as 
representatives  of  such  as  naturally  attend  a  journey  from 
distant  regions  to  Palestine,  over  seas,  across  rivers,  through 
dflserta,  and  amidst  the  flames  perhaps  of  the  avenging  fires 

yhdoik  the  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  then  to  he 

d.   -Whatever  the  perils  of  such  a  migration  may 

I  to  be  with  them,  and  give  them  perfect  safety. 
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This  promise  indicates  clearly  that  the  epoch  of  this  pro- 
tection is  to  be  that  of  their  return  from  their  exile  among 
the  nations  to  their  ancient  land.  The  perils  from  which 
they  are  to  be  defended  are  perils  from  the  great  agents  of 
the  physical  world,  that  might  natnrally  attend  a  migration 
from  one  distant  region  to  another:  not  dangers  from 
hostile  hnman  beings,  nor  from  spiritual  foes.  To  treat  the 
journey  as  a  mere  spiritual  conflict,  and  the  perils  as  inter- 
nal,  instead  of  external,  is  not  only  unauthorized,  but  is  to 
contradict  the  whole  prophecy.  If  these  dangers  are  merely 
internal,  then  the  exile  of  the  nation,  and  the  judgments 
with  which  it  is  overwhelmed,  as  predicted,  vs.  22-25  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  first  and  second  coming 
of  Christ  foreshown,  vs.  1-4,  and  13-15,  must  also  be 
merely  spiritual,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  jargon 
of  unmeaning  words.  The  jcmmey  then  in  which  Qod  is 
thus  to  be  with  them,  is  to  be  a  real  journey,  and  the  perils 
from  which  he  is  to  deliver  them,  real  and  natural  perils  of 
a  migration  from  the  places  of  their  dispersion  to  their  own 
land. 

Qod  now,  4x)  inspire  them  with  faith  in  tliis  promise, 
reminds  them  of  what  he  had  wrought  for  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt  "  For  I  Jehovah,  tliy  Gtod,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  thy  Saviour,  have  (already)  given  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Seba,  thy  ransom  instead  of  thee,"  v.  3.  Egypt  had 
been  smitten  with  the  most  terrible  judgments,  in  order  to 
induce  the  monarch  to  consent  to  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites ;  and  on  his  attempting  to  re-conquer  them,  they 
were  delivered,  and  he  and  his  armies  were  destroyed. 
Ethiopia  and  Seba  arc  south  of  Egypt,  and  may  have  been 
subject  to  that  kingdom  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  and 
lost  a  share  of  tlieir  forces  in  the  catastrophe  at  the  Ked  Sea. 

5,  6,  7.  Metonymies. — Egypt,  Etliiopia,  and  Seba  are  put 
by  metonymy  for  their  population. 

8.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  ransom  to  denote  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  Etliiopians,  and  Sabeans  was  a 
condition  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  They  were 
swept  to  destruction  in  place  of  God's  people,  whom  they 
would  else  have  destroyed. 

As  his  love  for  his  people  continues  and  is  to  continue  to 
be  what  it  then  was,  he  will  interpose  in  like  manner  and 
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destroy  the  nations  who  shall  attempt  to  intercept  their 
return  at  the  appointed  time  to  their  own  land.  "Since 
thou  wast  precious  in  my  eyes,  thou  hast  been  honored,  and 
I  have  loved  thee ;  and  I  will  (again)  give  man  instead  of 
thee,  and  nations  tor  thy  life,"  v.  4.  This  implies  that  at  the 
e}>ooh  to  which  the  promise  refers  other  enemies  will  assail 
tliem  and  threaten  their  life,  and  will  meet  a  like  destruc- 
tion. And  this  is  foreshown  also  Zech.  xiv.  1-3. ;  Joel  ill 
1,  2.  No  matter  how  powerful  their  foes  may  be,  nor  how 
great  the  obstacles  are  to  their  return ;  they  are  not  to  fear. 
God  will  open  the  way  for  them  and  provide  the  requisite 
means  for  their  safety.  ''Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee: 
from  the  east  will  I  make  thy  seed  come,  and  from  the  west 
will  I  gather  thee.  I  will  say  to  the  north  give,  and  to  the 
south  withhold  not.  Let  my  sons  come  from  far,  and  my 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  every  one  called  by 
my  name;  and  (because)  for  my  glory  I  have  created  him; 
I  have  formed  him ;  yea,  I  have  made  him,"  vs.  6-7.  These 
promises  are  beautifully  adapted  to  remove  fear  and  inspire 
hope :  (to(1  himself  is  to  be  with  them  and  accomplish  their 
restor«<ition  ;  and  he  will  only  need  to  speak,  and  all  opposers 
will  yield,  and  all  obstacles  disappear  from  their  way.  And 
he  will  accomplish  it  because  his  gloiy  requires  it,  because 
he  created  the  nation  for  the  very  ends  that  are  to  result 
from  their  recall  and  re-establishment  as  his  people.  This 
promise  shows  again  that  the  theme  of  the  prophecy  is  their 
literal  i*estoration  from  dispersion  to  their  national  land. 
The  language  is  not  figurative.  There  is  no  spiritual  change 
which  their  regathering  from  exile  could  denote.  There 
are  no  characteristics  of  rebellion  which  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  in  the  geographical  world,  can  be  used  to  repre- 
sent. It  is  a  literal  return,  therefore,  from  their  dis]>ersioii 
tliat  is  foretold,  and  their  Unal  return  at  Christ^s  second 
coming,  not  their  restoration  from  captivity  at  Babylon. 
Tliis  is  clear  from  their  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
the  north,  the  south,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  their 
coming  universally— every  one  that  is  called  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  The  return  from  Babylon  was  only  from  one 
direction,  and  was  but  partial :  most  of  those  transported  to 
Ciialdea  and  bom  there  continued  in  exile. 
9,  10.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  blind  and  deaf  to  denote 
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their  nnteachableness.  ''  He  has  brought  forth  the  blind  peo- 
ple who  liave  eyes,  and  the  deaf  wiio  have  ears,  all  the  nations 
are  gathered  togetiier,  and  the  peoples  are  to  be  assembled. 
Who  among  tliem  will  declare  this  and  let  lis  hear  the  prior 
events?  Let  them  produce  their  witnesses  and  be  justified ; 
and  let  them  hear  and  say,  It  is  true.  Ye,  saith  Jehovah, 
iare  my  witnesses,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen, 
tliat  ye  may  know  and  believe  me,  and  may  understand 
that  I  am  He.  Before  me  no  God  was  formed,  and  after 
me  there  shall  not  be,"  v.  8-10.  The  prophet  here  contem- 
plates the  restoration  he  had  predicted  as  accomplished, 
and  the  nations  as  assembled  for  the  judgment  that  is  to 
follow,  when  Jehovah  is  to  verify  his  claims  as  the  creator 
and  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  vindicate  to  himself  the 
glory  of  the  redemption  of  his  people.  Tlie  question,  the 
prophet  shows,  is  then  to  be  tried,  whether  men  had  had  any 
foresight  that  Israel  was  to  receive  such  a  salvation ;  and 
whether  there  is,  as  the  nations,  and  even  many  of  the  Isra- 
elites imagined,  any  God  but  Jehovah ;  and  he  indicates 
that  the  Israelites  themselves,  who  are  the  blind  and  deaf, 
will  be  proofs  tliat  Jehovah  alone  is  God;  that  the  events  of 
tlieir  history  in  their  dispersion  and  at  their  return  will 
form  the  most  ample  demonstration  in  all  eyes  that  he  is 
the  only  deity,  and  that  ho  is  underived,  self-subsistcnt,  and 
eternal.  The  Israelites  were  to  be  led  into  exile  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jehovah,  because  of  their  apostasy  from  him  to 
the  worship  of  false  gods.  They  were  for  ages  to  be  holu 
in  vassalage  by  the  nations  that  paid  homage  to  those 
deities  ;  and  their  triumph  over  the  chosen  people  of  Jeho- 
vah was  considered  by  them  as  a  triumph  of  their  deities 
over  him.  But  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  after  ages 
of  dispersion  and  helplessness,  and  re-establishment  as 
God's  people  in  their  ancient  land,  amidst  the  most  impres- 
sive signals  of  his  presence  and  power,  is  to  confute  that 
impious  ]>ersuasion.  The  deities  of  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  instead  of  verifying  the  expectations  of 
tlieir  adorers,  are  to  fail  to  give  any  proofs  whatever  of 
their  divinity  or  their  being.  It  is  to  become  clear,  not 
only  that  they  have  no  such  dominion  as  was  ascribed  to 
them,  but  that  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  that  prescience  of 
events  which  is  necessarily  au  attribute  of  a  divine  being. 
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For  not  one  of  their  worshippers  was  ever  to  receive  from 
them  a  revelation  of  the  issue  of  this  contest  between  them 
and  Jehovah,  or  a  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  reason 
that  the  Israelites  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  idol- 
worshippers  and  led  into  exile  was,  tliat  thej  revolted  from 
Jehovah,  and  were  given  up  by  him  to  punishment ;  not 
that  he  had  lost  his  power  over  them  and  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  claims  to  their  homage.  These  are  the  prior 
or  first  things  probabl}'  to  which  the  prophet  refers,  in  the 
vast  train  of  events  that  is  finally  to  issue  in  their  restora- 
tion and  redemption  as  Jehovah's  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  most  decisive  proofr 
will  appear  of  Jehovah's  existence,  foreknowledge,  and 
power.  ^'  I,  I  am  Jehovah,  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
Saviour.  I  have  foretold  and  I  have  saved,  and  I  have 
caused  to  hear,  and  there  is  no  strange  (God)  among  joo. 
And  ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  am  God. 
Even  since  day  was  (time  began)  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no 
one  that  can  rescue  from  my  hand.  I  will  do,  and  who 
will  undo  (my  work),"  vs.  11-13.  Tliat  he  is  Jehovah, 
tliat  he  has  foreknown  and  foreshown  these  events,  and  that 
he  and  he  alone  has  accomplished  their  salvation  will 
bec(»me  clear  to  all  eyes.  His  being,  his  perfections,  and 
his  agency,  will  have  been  manifested  in  all  the  forms  that 
befit  his  station  and  relations,  and  will  carry  irresistible 
conviction  to  all  his  creatures,  that  he  is  what  he  claims 
to  be. 

God  now  to  confirm  their  faith,  foreshows  that  he  will, 
ere  that  epoch  arrives,  have  wrought  for  them  a  different 
deliverance — ^presenting  another  proof  of  his  foreknow- 
ledge, and  his  power  and  purpose  to  save  tliem.  "  Tlius, 
saith  Jehovah,  your  liedeemer,  tlie  IToly  One  of  Israel, 
for  your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Babylon,  and  have  brought 
down  the  bars  (of  the  gates)  all  of  them,  and  the  Chaldeans 
in  the  ships  of  their  shout.  I  am  Jehovah,  your  Holy 
One,  the  Creator  of  Israel,  your  King,"  vs.  14,  15.  Hiis 
is  a  prediction  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Israelites  held  captive  there ;  and  was  to  be 
ceomplished  at  so  early  a  time  that  it  would  be  a  proof  to 

ft  nations  for  ages,  before  their  final  redemption,  that 
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Jehovah  is  their  Creator  and  Bedeemer.  The  bars  are  the 
bars  of  the  gates  along  the  sides  of  the  Euphrates  within 
the  city,  which,  not  being  put  by  the  guards  in  their  place 
at  evening,  the  gates  presented  no  barrier  to  the  Persians 
ascending  the  stairways  from  the  stream ;  while  the  turning 
of  the  water  from  the  channel  of  the  river,  left  the  ships  or 
boats  of  tlie  Babylonians  unavailable  for  their  flight.  By 
the  ships  or  boats  of  their  shout  is  meant  probably,  boats 
that  were  moved  by  the  oar,  and  with  strokes  in  chime 
with  a  shout  or  song  of  the  rowers. 

God  now  announces  that  he  is  to  work  as  great  miracles 
at  their  final  redemption,  as  ho  wrought  at  their  exodus 
from  Egypt. 

11.  Comparison.  "  Tlius  saith  Jehovah,  who  gave  a  way 
in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters,  who  brought 
forth  chariots  and  horses,  an  army  and  strength ;  togetlier 
they  lay  down,  they  rose  no  more,  they  expired  ;  like  tow 
they  were  quenched.  Kemember  not  former  things,  nor 
consider  the  things  of  old,"  vs.  17,  18.  Those  mighty  ene- 
mies that  threatened  the  Israelites  with  destruction  were 
swept  out  of  life  by  the  Almighty  with  the  ease  with  which 
a  flickering  lamp  is  extinguished.  Yet  instead  of  dwelling 
on  that  as  tlie  greatest  display  of  God's  power  in  tlieir 
behalf  the  nation  was  ever  to  enjoy,  they  were  to  look 
forward  to  equal  miracles  at  their  restoration  from  exile. 

12.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  germinate,  for  take  place. — 
"  Behold  I  do  a  new  (thing),  it  is  now  to  germinate.  Will 
you  not  consider  it  ?  Yea,  I  will  place  in  tlie  wilderness  a 
way ;  in  the  desert  streams.  The  living  creature  of  the 
field  shall  honor  me,  jackalls  and  ostriches :  because  I  have 
given  in  the  wilderness  waters,  and  streams  in  the  desert  to 
give  drink  to  my  people,  my  chosen ;  the  people  I  have 
formed  for  myself;  my  praise  shall  they  recount,"  vs.  19- 
21.  Such  a  change  of  the  desert  by  which  the  Israelites  in 
returning  through  it  from  their  exile,  will  be  supplied  witli 
water,  will  be  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  which  was  wrought 
for  their  deliverance  at  the  Ited  Sea ;  and  the  evenf  pre- 
dicted is  that  which  the  language  naturally  denotes.  Tlie 
terms  desert,  waters,  animals  of  the  field,  jackals,  ostriches, 
and  people,  are  used  literally.  Tlie  desert  and  wilderness 
are  to  be  the  scene  of  the  new  event;  the  waters  and 
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streams  the  new  things  Ood  is  to  bring  into  being;  and  the 
animals  and  chosen  people  are  to  be  witnesses  of  their 
existence,  and  be  relieved  and  sustained  by  them.  There 
are  no  analog<)us  things  standing  in  such  relations  to  each 
other,  of  whicli  they  can  be  metaphorical  names.  Kor  can 
they  be  used  as  representatives  of  spiritual  things.  There 
are  no  beings  that  are  to  God's  people  what  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  the  desert  are  to  the  Israelites.  There  is  no  species 
of  spiritual  blessings  that  water  can  represent,  of  which, 
beings  (on  the  supposition  that  such  existed)  that  are  to 
God's  people,  what  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  the  desert  are 
to  the  Israelites,  can  partake  along  with  God's  people  as  a 
natural  and  indispensable  means  of  their  spiritual  life,  and 
yet  remain  unchanged  in  their  character ;  inasmuch  as  to 
maintain  an  analogy  to  the  animals  of  the  desert,  they  must 
remain  precisely  what  they  were.  Water  is  as  necessary  to 
the  life  of  those  animals ;  and  in  the  same  form  as  it  is  to 
the  life  of  Israelites.  They  are  to  drink  of  the  streams  God 
is  to  produce  in  the  wilderness,  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
Israelites  are,  and  derive  from  them  precisely  similar  bene- 
fits— the  nourishment  of  their  natural  life — and  they  are 
still  to  continue  identically  what  they  before  were.  They 
are  to  undergo  no  change  of  nature.  They  are  to  make  no 
approximation  in  disposition  or  habits  to  the  human  beings 
who  drink  at  the  streams  with  them.  If  the  waters  then 
denote  spiritual  blessings — as  those  who  allegorize  the  pro- 
phecy maintain — what  beings  are  they  whom  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  the  desert  represent,  who  partake  of  those  spiritual 
blessings  in  the  same  manner  as  God's  people  do,  and  are 
sustained  by  them  in  their  spiritual  life,  as  animals  are  sus- 
tained by  water  in  their  natural  life ;  and  who  yet  remain 
to  the  people  of  God,  what  the  jackalls,  ostriches,  and  other 
wild  animals  of  the  desert  are  to  the  Israelites?  There  cer- 
tainly are  no  human  beings  who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
that  people.  Nor  are  there  any  others ;  as  none  but  human 
beings  are  partakers  of  the  spiritual  blessings  bestowed  on 
God's  people.  The  fancy,  therefore,  that  the  prophecy  is  alle- 
gorical, is  wholly  mistaken.  Its  natural  grammatical  is  its  pre- 
dictive and  only  sense.  The  desert  regions  on  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  north  of  Palestine,  through  which  the  Israelites 
from  Africa  and  eastern    Asia    may  on  tlieir  return  be 
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required  to  pass,  are  at  their  restoration  to  send  up  from 
their  depths  fountains  and  streams,  that  shall  convert  tiiose 
burning  wastes  into  scenes  of  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  and 
make  the  passage  of  the  ransomed  iiosts  one  of  safety  and 
joy.  There  is  a  similar  propliecy  also  in  chap.  xxxv.  7,  and 
xli.  18. 

Tlio  prophet  now  reminds  them  that  though  they  are  at 
length  to  receive  such  gifts  from  God,  they  then  were  in  re- 
bellion and  were  to  continue  in  it  down  to  the  time  of  their 
redemption.  ''  Yet  thou  hast  not  called  on  me,  O  Jacob, 
thou  hast  been  weary  of  me,  O  Israel.  Tliou  hast  not 
brought  to  me  the  sheep  of  thy  bumt-otierings  ;  thou  hast 
not  honored  me  with  thy  sacrifices.  I  have  not  made  thee 
serve  with  oblation,  and  I  have  not  wearied  thee  with  in- 
cense. Thou  hast  not  bought  for  me  sweet  cane  with  mo- 
ney ;  and  thou  hast  not  satiated  me  with  the  fat  of  thy 
sacrifices.  Thou  hast  only  made  me  serve  with  thy  sins  and 
wearied  me  with  tliine  iniquities,"  v.  22-24.  And  this,  it  is 
implied,  was  to  continue  to  be  their  course.  They  tliere- 
fore  were  not  to  receive  the  deliverance  that  was  to  be 
wrought  for  them  as  a  consequence  of  obedience,  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  obstacles  that  ages  of  rebellion  would  present. 

Tlieir  redemption  is  to  be  the  work  of  his  sovereign  grace. 
^'I,  I  am  he  that  blots  out  thy  transgressions  for  my  own  sake ; 
and  I  will  not  remember  thy  sins,"  v.  25.  Their  salvation 
will  involve  their  forgiveness  and  acceptance  as  his  children, 
and  they  will  be  granted  for  his  own  sake  alone,  for  the 
sovereign  and  inliuite  ends  in  his  kingdom  of  which  their 
salvation  is  to  be  a  means,  not  for  any  worthiness  in  them. 

God  now  appeals  to  them  to  test  the  truth  of  his  accusation 
of  them,  and  repeating  it,  announces  his  purpose  of  punishing 
tlie  nation  for  their  rebellion.  ^'  Remind  me  :  Let  us  plead 
together ;  state  (if  thou  hast  any  plea)  that  thou  mayest  be 
justiiied.  Thy  first  father  sinned  and  thy  interpreters  have 
rebelled  against  me ;  and  I  will  profane  the  holy  chief,  and 
will  give  up  Jacob  to  the  curse,  and  Israel  to  reproaclies," 
vs.  2t>-28.  The  interpreters  and  the  holy  chiefs  ai*e  the 
teachers  and  priests.  He  was  to  consign  them  to  desecra- 
tion, or  exclusion  from  their  oflices,  and  the  whole  nation  to 
the  curse  of  banishment  from  their  country,  and  vassalage 
among  the  nationa.    As  this  terrible  doom  was  the  just  pun- 
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islimcnt  of  their  sins,  their  deliverance  conld  only  be  the 
work  of  God's  sovereign  and  boundless  grace.  He  thns 
at  every  step  asserts  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds  in 
his  administration,  and  vindicates  his  mercies  and  his  judg- 
ments from  the  false  views  with  which  the  Israelites  were 
disposed  to  contemplate  them. 


Akt.  VIIL — ^TiiE  Cmr  of  the  Great  Kino;  or,  Jerusalem 
AS  rr  WAS,  AS  rr  is,  and  as  ms  to  be.  Bj  J.  T.  Barclay, 
M.D.,  Missionary  to  Jerusalem.  Philadelphia:  James 
Challen  &  Sons.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  New  York : 
Stanford  &  Delisser.    1858. 

A  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Palestine,  and  espe- 
cially of  its  capital,  and  other  cities  and  places  that  were 
the  scene  of  Christ's  ministry,  is  of  great  importance  in 
order  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  events  that  are  na^ 
rated  in  the  gospels  of  his  life  and  death,  his  burial  and 
resurrection.  Many  excellent  aids  to  this  information  have 
been  furnished  of  late  years,  especially  by  Dr.  Robinson's 
Besearches,  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  the  works  of 
other  travellers.  Dr.  Barclay's  volume,  which  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  Jerusalem  and  the  neighboring  localities,  is  a 
very  welcome  help  to  this  knowledge.  He  enjoyed  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  his  task  from  his  residence  at  that  city 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  access,  through  the  favor  of 
Turkish  families,  to  places  from  which  foreigners  have  here- 
tofore been  excluded.  lie  appears  to  have  conducted  his 
investigations  with  great  care  and  patience,  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  aids  furnished  by  former  writers,  and  to 
have  founded  his  judgments  generally  on  fair  and  adequate 
grounds.  He  clears  up  many  difficulties,  settles  many  con- 
troverted questions,  and  adds  so  large  a  sum  to  the  stock 
of  information,  that  his  volume  will  be  felt  to  be  a  most 
valuable  and  indispensable  aid  to  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  subject 

Dr.  Barclay  first  gives  a  description  of  Jerusalem  as  it 
was  after  it  became  the  seat  of  tiie  Hebrew  monarehy 
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down  to  its  overthrow  by  the  Komans ;  and  next  depicts  its 
history  through  the  ages  tliat  followed,  and  condition  at  the 
present  time.  After  a  sketch  of  the  great  features  of  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  he  treats  particularly 
of  its  walls,  its  gates,  its  fortresses  and  palaces,  its  temple, 
its  fountains,  and  its  sepulchres,  and  indicates  the  known 
or  probable  places  that  were  the  scene  of  the  great  events 
that  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  narratives.  The  following 
is  his  description  of  its  site : — 

^^  Under  the  general  name  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  has 
now  occupied  a  prominent  position  on  the  page  of  history  for 
nearly  thirty-eight  centuries,  which  shows  it  to  be  at  least  1168 
years  older  than  Rome.    .    .    . 

"This  venerable  city,  so  celebrated  in  the  lays  of  the  sweet 
dnger  of  Israel  as  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,  occupies  an  irregular  site  on  a  kind  of  cloven  tongue  of 
land ;  being  almost  surrounded  by  two  valleys,  and  intersected 
by  a  third,  and  is  situated  on  the  central  chain  of  limestone 
mountains,  running  north  and  south  through  Palestine.  This 
sacred  site  is  separated  from  the  hOls,  or  as  they  are  called  in 
one  of  the  *  Songs  of  Degrees,*  mountains  that  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  on  all  sides  except  the  north-west,  where  its  con- 
nexion with  the  great  mountain  range  of  Judea  is  maintained  by 
a  broad  ridge  or  isthmus  from  the  north-west. 

"The  observer  on  approaching  Jerusalem  by  way  of  the  Jaffa 
road  which  lies  on  this  ridge,  beholds  the  Kedron  valley  com- 
mencing very  gradually  on  the  left  of  this  ridge  before  he 
reaches  Wcly  Kamah  (more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  city),  and  then  a  ridge  starting  from  it  on 
the  right  separating  Wady-el-Werd  from  the  valley  of  Rephaim; 
and  farther  on  another  ridge  or  gentle  swell  also  starting  on  the 
right,  dividing  the  plain  of  Rephaim  from  the  so-called  Gihon. 
Just  below  the  Wely,  this  isthmus  of  Jerusalem  gently  bifur- 
cates into  its  two  leading  ridges  or  hills,  separated  by  a  valley 
running  southwardly,  so  shallow  and  broad,  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible  at  first,  but  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  and 
increasing  in  depth — the  Gihon  of  the  Scriptures,  though  now 
nameless.  The  right  hand  bifurcation  (the  northern  part  of 
which  is  the  hill  Gareb,  and  the  southern  Zion)  is  sundered 
nearly  in  half  by  another  valley,  the  Tyropoeon,  running  first  to 
the  east,  and  then  to  the  south,  having  Akra  immediately  on  the 
north,  and  Zion  on  the  south. — ^Moont  Zion  also  being  sabdivided 
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by  a  valley  running  into  the  Tyropopon  from  the  south.  The  left 
hand  bifurcation  of  the  iBthnius  is  also  gradually  divided  into 
two  ri<lgeH,  that  on  the  right  constituting  Bezetha,  Moriah  and 
Ophcl,  being  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous — that  on  the  left, 
being  tlie  smaller  and  shorter.  The  valley  separating  these  two 
ridges  is  termed  in  the  Scriptures,  'the  valley  of  the  dead  bodies 
and  the  :ishes,'  and  is  generally  unnoticed  by  travellers." — Pp. 
45,  40. 

No  place  can  boast  of  a  situation  more  eligible  in  many 
respects,  though  it  labors  under  some  disadvantages.  It 
may  still  be  regarded  as  *'  set  in  the  midst  of  the  nations," 
between  Asia  and  Africa,  America  and  Australia,  Europe 
and  the  Isles  of  the  (ientiles.  According  to  accurate  obser- 
vations recently  made,  it  lies  in  north  latitude  31**  46'  45' 
and  35°  13'  east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  about  thirty- 
three  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  half  that  distance 
from  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  at  an  elevation  of  2610  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  former,  and  about 3927  above  the  latter. 

''At  such  a  towering  altitude  the  climate  of  Jerusalem  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  more  depressed  regions  that  sur- 
round it ;  its  temperature,  of  course,  being  much  less  elevated, 
and  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ever  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Lebanon  on  the  north,  the  burning  desert  of  Arabia  on  the 
south,  and  the  mild  Mediterranean  on  tlie  west,  it  must  ever 
have  been,  as  it  now  is,  subject  to  sudden  and  considerable 
vicissitudes  of  temperature.  Its  highest  point,  02°  F.  in  the 
shade,  and  143°  in  the  sun,  is  attained  in  August,  and  its  lowest 
28°  occurs  in  January.  But  the  extremes  of  temperature  are 
probably  greater  now  in  the  general  absence  of  forests  and  all 
vegetation,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  latter  rain,  than  in 
the  days  of  its  pros|)erity.  Summer  now  prevails  more  than 
halt*  the  year,  but  notwithstanding  this  long  prevalence  of  warm 
tem{>erature,  the  heat  at  Jerusalem  is  much  more  endurable 
than  in  any  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
from  Msiine  to  Texas.  This  is  due  not  only  to  its  elevated  }>osi- 
tion,  where  evaporation  takes  place  so  readily,  but  to  a  north- 
westerly breeze  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  uniformly 
springs  up  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  somewhat  heated, 
about  eight  or  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till 
ten  at  night. ....  The  column  of  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the 
boeom  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Plain  of  Jericho,  is  at  least  thirteen 
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hnndred  feet  taller  than  at  Beirut,  Tyre,  Jaffa,  Ghusa,  or  any 
other  Reaport  of  Palestine,  and  is  more  than  three-fonrths  of  a 
mile  higher  than  that  resting  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate 
environs. 

*^  Frost  at  the  present  day  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps  as  high  up  as 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  depressed  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Slight  frosts,  how- 
ever, are  sometimes  felt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon.  But  at  Jerusalem  they  are  quite 
frequent  and  sufficiently  severe  to  blacken  the  fig  leaf  prema- 
turely in  the  fall.  And  although  there  may  not  be  a  particle  of 
snow  or  ice  for  several  consecutive  years,  yet  there  were  several 
snows,  though  of  short  continuance,  during  the  winters  of  1854 
and  1855,  and  particles  of  ice  at  one  time,  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  on  thin  sheets  of  water  protected  from  the  sun,  and  por- 
tions of  ground  similarly  situated,  were  slightly  frozen  for  seve- 
ral days."— Pp.  48-50. 

Palestine  in  former  ages  was  well  watered  and  of  great 
fniitfulneas,  or  it  could  not  have  sustained  the  vast  popula- 
tion with  which  it  was  for  several  ages  crowded.  Its  hills 
and  mountain  ranges  were  studded  with  groves  and  forests. 
It  yielded  luxurious  crops  of  grain.  Large  portions  of  it  were 
devoted  to  die  culture  of  the  vino,  the  fig,  and  the  olive ;  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  were  fed  on  its  pastures.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  never  suffered  famine,  except  when  the 
usual  course  of  nature  was  intercepted  by  a  special  act  of 
Gk>d  in  punishment  of  their  sins.  Kow,  however,  it  has  a 
blighted  and  desolate  aspect.  Its  forests  and  groves  have 
disappeared,  its  vineyards  and  orchards,  its  waving  harvests 
and  rich  pasturage,  and  barrenness  and  dreariness  prevail. 
Tlie  hills  and  ridges  around  Jerusalem  especially  have  a 
withered  and  desert  air.  He  says  of  the  approaches  to  the 
city: — 

**The  traveller  from  the  east  is  unable  to  catch  the  &n% 
glimpse  of  any  portion  of  the  city  until  he  reaches  the  summte 
of  Mount  Olivet,  half  a  mile  distant ;  approaching  from  th« 
north,  it  is  first  seen  from  the  heights  of  Scopus  less  than  a  mile 
distant.  On  the  west,  though  a  small  portion  of  its  loftiest  elevar 
tionscan  be  seen  at  Dier  Mar  Biias,  remote  abmi  three  nulfli,y«i 
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it  iB  DOt  beforo  reaching  the  crest  dividing  the  valley  of  EQnnom 
from  the  plain  of  Rcphaim,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  ofi^ 
that  any  considerable  portion  can  be  seen,  and  even  then  no 
part  of  Mount  Moriah  is  in  sight.  But  from  the  top  of  a  high 
promontory  jutting  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kedron^  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  city,  the  hill  upon  which  the  temple  was 
built  can  be  plainly  seen  through  the  opening  made  amongst 
the  mountains  by  the  ancient  brook ;  and  so  narrow  is  the  open- 
ing that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  city  is  visible  except  of  this 
ridge."— Pp.  67,  68. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  immediately  opposite  the  site  of 
the  temple  on  the  cast  side  of  the  city,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  through  which  the  Kedron 
glides,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  environs  of  the 
city,  and  was  signalized  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  im- 
portant acts,  especially  of  the  last  days  of  Christ's  ministry. 
It  was  over  tliat  mountain  tliat  he  passed  on  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  the  Monday  before  his  crucifixion.  It 
was  from  its  brow  tliat  he  looked  down  on  it,  when  he  wept 
over  the  incorrigibleness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  foretold  its 
doom.  It  was  on  its  heights  in  view  of  the  city  that  he 
nttered  his  prophecy  of  its  overthrow,  and  the  captivity  of 
its  people  among  the  Gentile  nations  through  a  long  series 
of  ages,  until  his  second  coming.  A  garden  near  its  foot, 
and  within  sight  of  the  temple,  was  the  scene  of  his  agony, 
and  probably  a  slight  elevation  near  that  garden  and  also 
within  sight  of  the  temple  inclosure,  was  the  scene  of  his 
crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrection.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Barclay's  description  of  it : — 

**So  irregular  and  ill-defined  is  this  mountain  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  designate  its  limits,  either  as  to  length 
or  breadth.  Its  principal  ridge,  however — ^that  which  consti- 
tutes the  distinctive  feature  of  the  mountain — lies  immediately 
east  of  Jerusalem.  Its  western  base  may  be  regarded  as  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  Eedron,  and  is  distant  from  the  present  Hanun 
wall  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  which  was  also  its  average  dis- 
tance from,  the  ancient  city.  The  mean  distance  of  its  summit 
opposite  the  city  is  about  half  a  mile.  But  by  the  nearest  path- 
way it  is  018  yards  fi*om  St.  Stephen^s  gate  to  the  Chnroh  of 
the  Ascensioii,  which  is  regarded  as  the  principal  summit ;  by 
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the  longer  footpath  it  is  1310  yards,  and  hj  the  main  camel 
road  is  perhaps  a  little  further.    Joscphus,  therefore,  in  stat- 
ing the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  from  the  city  at  five  furlongs, 
or  1010  yards,  evidently  has  reference  to  the  top  of  the  momi- 
tain,  and  not  to  the  foot  of  it,  as  is  assumed  by  some  writers. 
A  line  drawn  up  the  valley,  lying  a  short  distance  south  of 
Bethany  and  entering  Wady  Giddoom,  a  little  below  Bcthpage, 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  in  conjunction  with  Wady-en-Nair 
the  southern  limit  of  Mount  Olivet.    And  the  road  to  Anata 
indicates  very  nearly  its  northern  boundary.  .  ,  .  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  spurs  that  spring  from  the  main  body  in  different 
directions,  and  several  conspicuous  elevations,  some  might  per- 
haps enumerate  a  dozen,  and  others  restrict  them  to  two  or 
three.    To  the  spectator  on  the  heights  of  Zion,  or  from  any 
other  position  near  the  level  of  Olivet,  very  little  variation  of 
altitude  will  be  apparent ;  but  when  viewed  from  a  lower  point, 
the  meanderings  of  the  ridge  and  projection  of  its  spurs  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  many  conspicuous  eminences,  of  which 
that  immediately  in  front,  being  the  nearest,  appears  the  most 
prominent.    And  surely  there  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  prospect 
so  delightful  to  behold  as  the  panorama  to  be  enjoyed  by 
ascending  the  minaret  alongside  the  Church  of  Ascension,  that 
now  crowns  the  elevation  nearest  the  city.    Conmiencing  on 
the  south  and  looking  over  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  you  see 
in  the  distance  Beth-Haccerem,  where  Herod  had  his  paradise, 
and  where  he  lies  interred.    The  ocean  of  hills  and  mountains 
to  the  left  is  the  hill  country  of  Judea. ...  In  the  distance  the 
tints  of  azure-red  picture  forth  the  variegated  mountains  of 
Moab  and  Ammon ;  on  one  of  its  craggy  heights  you  may  dis- 
tinguish the  city  of  Eerak,  the  site  of  Eir  Moab ;  your  eyea 
rest  on  Pisgah's  top,  from  whose  towering  height  the  lawgiver 
of  Israel  was  favored  with  a  sight  of  this  *  goodly  mountain.* 
There,  too,  you  mark  the  serpentine  course  of  the  turbid  Jor- 
dan, contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the  verdureless  desert  that 
occupies  three-fourths  of  the  space  between  Olivet  and  that 
river  where  John  preached  and  the  Messiah  was  tempted.    As 
you  turn  your  eye  northward  to  gaze  on  Mizpah,  the  great 
gathering  place  of  Israel,  hard  by  Gibeon  and  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,  you  are  arrested  by  the  white  clifis  of  Michmash,  the 
height  of  Ramah,  the  site  of  Geba,  Anathoth,  and  many  other 
places  of  interest."— Pp.  69,  60. 

The  place  of  the  Ajscenaion,  Dr.  B.  thinks,  is  not,  as  hit- 
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been  generally  supposed,  die  top  of  the  Monnt  of  OliTee, 
where  the  church  of  the  Ascension  stands,  but  a  point  nearer 
Bethany. 

•*  Few  spots  in  all  the  domain  of  sacred  topography  are  more 
interesting  to  the  believer  than  the  one  now  to  be  described — 
the  place  of  the  Ascension ;  and  although  we  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  Scriptures  for  all  we  know 
concerning  this  spot,  yet  fortunately  the  language  is  so  specific 
that  its  location  can  be  ascertained  with  great  certainty.  From 
this  authority  we  learn  that  the  spot  whence  the  Saviour  as- 
cended was  on  Mount  Olivet ;  that  it  was  not  only  on  this  moun- 
tain, but  from  a  portion  of  it  lying  a  Sabhath-day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  as  far  as  liethany.  Now  the  place  to 
which  tradition  awards  the  honor  of  being  the  last  to  receive  the 
impress  of  our  Divine  Master's  feet,  is  on  Mount  Olivet  it  is  true, 
but  is  neither  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  nor  is  it  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  s]X)t  now  venerated  as  the  place 
of  tho  Ascension  on  which  a  portion  of  the  monumental  church 
of  the  £mpress  Helena  still  stands,  is  only  about  one  thousand 
and  thirty-five  yards,  or  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
St.  Stephen's  Gate  by  the  path  usually  travelled,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  Ilaram  wall  now  closed; 
and  it  is  evident  from  Josephus  that  tho  city  wall  here  ran  still 
nearer,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  than  it  does  at  present ;  so 
that,  reckoning  from  the  city  wall,  or  even  from  that  of  the 
temple  by  the  nearest  route,  the  two  places  would  fall  consider- 
ably within  half  a  mile  of  eadi  other.  Xow  this  is  not  half  the 
usual  estimate  of  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  and  considerably  leas 
than  the  smallest  computation  made  upon  any  data  whatever. 
Authorities  decidedly  preiwnderate  in  favor  of  the  estimate  of 
rather  less  than  a  mile  as  a  Sabbath-day's  journey.  We  must 
look  therefore  for  some  spot  on  Moimt  Olivet  thus  distant  from 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  several  such  places  can  be  found 
both  north  and  south  of  the  present  traditionally  accredited 
station.  But  the  sacred  narrative  requires  not  only  that  it 
ahould  be  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  but  as  far  as  to  Bethany. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  not  a  more  decidedly  marked 
prominence  on  all  Mount  Olivet  than  tho  hill  impending  over 
the  ancient  City  of  Dates  (Bethany),  to  the  top  of  which  is  ex- 
actly one  mile  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  the  present  place  of 
^flpress  from  the  city  to  Bethany,  and  from  the  Golden  Crate 
0  in  the  ancient  temple  wall    The  seoladed  shells  afforded 
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by  one  of  the  largo  projecting  rocks  that  crown  the  top  of  thii 
sterile  desolate  eminence,  is  just  such  a  retired  spot  as  it  might 
be  supposed  the  great  Teacher  would  select  for  the  delivery 
of  his  last  charge  to  the  Apostles,  sufficiently  retired,  yet  easily 
accessible.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  this  spot  is  not 
even  unto  Bethany — the  town  lying  about  five  hundred  yards 
below.  But  may  not  the  evangelist  have  meant  the  boundary 
of  the  district  of  Bethany,  instead  of  the  village  itself?  But  still 
I  incUnc  to  the  opinion  that  Luke  meant  either  the  village  itself 
or  its  immediate  suburbs.  And  fragments  of  columns  lying 
about  the  remaining  foundations  of  houses  in  the  scarped  rock 
just  below  the  south-east  brow  of  the  hill,  which  is  here  rather 
preci]>itous,  indicate  that  the  suburbs  of  Bethany  once  extended 
rather  farther  towards  Jerusalem  in  this  direction  than  at  pre- 
sent, so  that  the  traveller  on  foot  would  almost  reach  it  at  the 
end  of  a  mile,  while  to  go  around  the  broad  road,  he  must  travel 
nearly  two  miles ;  for  the  distance  is  as  of  old,  just  fifteen  fur- 
longs. The  summit  whence  I  cannot  but  believe  the  Redeemer 
to  have  ascended  is  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  direct  foot- 
path, leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  but  yet  is  quite  re- 
tired and  out  of  the  way.  Instead  of  being  conspicuously  situated, 
in  full  view  of  all  Jerusalem,  like  the  site  now  reputed  the 
place  of  ascension,  it  is  entirely  out  of  view  of  the  present  city, 
and  could  never  have  been  seen  from  any  part  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, except,  perhaps,  a  small  portion  of  Mount  Zion." — Pp. 
68—71. 


The  tradition  which  has  prevailed  in  the  eastern  chnrches 
since  the  fourth  century,  respecting  the  place  of  Christ's 
crucifixion  and  burial,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  other 
recent  writers,  to  be  mistaken.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  is  held  by  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Catholics 
to  stand  on  Golgotha,  and  cover  the  tomb  in  which  Christ 
was  laid,  is  far  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city,  and  it 
was  at  least  three  times  as  distant  from  the  north-western 
wall  of  that  period,  which  swept  round  in  a  wide  curve 
and  inclosed  a  5<pacc  now  excluded,  equal  to  half  its  present 
dimensions.  It  is  not  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial, 
therefore,  as  that  was  out  of  the  city,  in  an  uninhabited 
place,  because  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  on  a  public 
road.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  this  place  cannot  now  be  iden- 
tified, bat  that  probably  it  was.  on  the  western  side  of 
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the  city,  on  the  road  leading  to  Joppa,  or  on  the  northern 
aide,  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Dr.  Barclay,  however, 
refers  it  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  opposite,  or  a 
little  north  of  the  temple  inclosnre,  and  near  the  garden  of 
Oethscmane,  so  that  the  crucifixion  was  visible  from  the 
temple  inclosurc,  and  the  wall  of  the  city,  for  some  dis- 
tance north,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  and  the 
slope  of  Mount  Olivet.  AVhether  he  holds  that  it  was  on  a 
slight  elevation,  projecting  from  the  foot  of  that  mount  into 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  or  a  knoll  on  the  opposite  side, 
between  that  brook  and  the  city  wall,  we  are  not  certain. 
The  following  are  the  views  he  presents. 

"  *  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  gar- 
den, and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never 
man  laid'  (John  xix.  4).  '  And  the  women  also  who  came  with 
him  from  Galilee  followed  after,  and  beheld  the  sepulchre,  and 
how  his  body  was  laid'  (Luke  xxiii.55).  The  language  here 
used  is  rather  indicative  of  a  spot  of  ground,  isolated  by  an 
artificial  enclosure,  if  not  by  natural  bounds.  The  garden  and 
sepulchre  were,  no  doubt,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road — that 
fiirthest  from  the  city,  and  perhaps  quite  down  in  the  gloomy 
vale  of  the  Kedron.  And  where  could  there  be  a  more  appro- 
priate spot  for  the  three  days'  repose  of  the  'Lamb  slain,' 
than  the  shades  of  this  sequestered  vale,  hard  by  the  garden  of 
his  agony  ?  There  are  still  some  old  sepulchres  to  be  found 
there,  answering  quite  well  lo  the  description  of  the  Redeemer's 
sepulchre.  But  who  can  believe  that  his  sepulchre  would  be 
spared  ?  Every  vestige  of  the  tomb,  as  well  as  the  cross,  and 
the  rock  on  which  it  may  have  been  placed,  was  doubtless  swept 
oflf  by  either  Jew  or  Pagan.  Still  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  as 
to  the  general  locality  of  those  transactions. 

"  It  is  altogether  obvious  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
the  New,  that  Golgotha  was  situated  near  a  garden  without  the 
walls.  The  evangelic  narrative  also  clearly  evinces  that  the 
scene  of  the  crucifixion  was  in  a  conspicuous  place,  not  inhabited 
(for  it  was  a  place  of  sepulture  as  well  as  execution),  near  the 
way-side,  visible  from  afar,  as  well  as  from  a  place  just  over 
against — and  at  the  same  time  nigh  iinto  the  city  wall — ^that 
part  of  it,  no  doubt,  forming  at  once  the  boundary  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  city  ;  for  it  is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
the  Jewish  hierarchs,  however  anxious  to  gloat  on  their  victim, 
would  adventure  their  feet  Airther  than  the  parapet  of  the  tern- 
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pie  wall  on  that  •  high  day,'  ...  for  they  went  not  into  the 
judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  much  less  would  they 
venture  to  approach  the  dying  and  the  dead,  whether  on  the 
slope  of  Kedron's  sepulchral  valley,  or  any  other  spot  where 
they  would  be  liable  to  contract  defilement." — Pp.  79,  80. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Barclay's  view  of  the  line  along 
which  Christ  passed  in  going  from  the  upper  room  where 
ho  had  eaten  the  passover  to  Gethsemane,  and  along  which 
he  was  conducted  after  his  seizure  till  he  was  nailed  to  the 
cross. 

^'  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  large  upper  room  furnished  and 
prepared  was  situated  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion ;  and  that 
the  good  man  to  whom  it  belonged  had  gone  to  the  west  part 
of  the  city  to  get  a  jar  of  fresh  Gihon  or  Etham  water  for  the 
feast.  The  two  apostles,  having  passed  through  the  Temple 
and  crossed  the  great  bridge,  woiUd  probably  not  proceed  far 
before  they  would  meet  him,  and  then  make  ready  the  passover. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  case  are  amply  fulfilled  in  this  view  of 
the  matter,  and  the  most  exact  requirements  of  the  narrative 
satisfied.  The  supper  being  ended  and  the  hymn  sung,  they 
must  needs  either  go  through  the  Temple  or  the  Fish  Gate,  if  they 
would  reach  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  by  an  easy  and  available 
route.  Being  there  apprehended  after  his  agony,  and  led  away 
to  Annas  first,  he  was  conducted  down  the  gloomy  Vale  of 
Eedron,  across  Tophet,  through  Gehenna,  and  up  the  steep  sides 
of  the  *  Hill  of  Evil  Council,'  if  indeed  tradition  has  properly 
located  the  country  seat  of  Annas.  In  order  to  reach  the  palace 
of  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  which  was  seated  on  the  northern- 
most part  of  Mount  Zion,  hard  by  the  Acro-Zion  wall,  not  fiur 
from  the  armory,  the  choice  of  route  would  lie  between  four 
gates — the  Fountain  Gate,  between  the  walls  of  Siloam,  through 
which  King  Zedekiah  fled,  thd  Gate  of  the  Essenes,  the  Dung 
Port.,  and  Valley  Gate.  The  route  through  the  Essenes  Gate 
would  be  the  nearest  but  steepest  way.  The  remainder  of  the 
night  aflcr  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  his  son-in-law,  he  is  detained  in  the  hall  of  the  high  priest, 
enduring  the  insults  of  the  officers  and  the  inquisitorial  exami- 
nation of  Caiaphas.  The  route  by  which  the  Sa\'iour  was  led 
from  Gethsemane  to  the  house  of  Annas,  and  thence  to  the 
palace  of  Caiaphas,  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  thence- 
forth the  various  points  to  which  be  was  led  are  well  ascer- 
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taincil ;  for  early  in  iho  moruing  the  elders  of  the  people,  the 
chief  priosls,  ami  the  scTibes  came  together,  and  led  liim  into 
tlieir  coumil-liouse,  to  roiich  which  they  might  either  pas3 through 
the  nearest  j^ule  in  the  Acro-Zion  wall,  and  thus  directly  across 
the  Tyn»iMcon,  or  nu>re  i>n>bably  go  ;iround  over  the  bridge  and 
throuirh  llic  sonlhwcst  purl  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles;  for  the 
couiicil-liousc  seems  to  have  had  an  entrance  from  the  temple 
as  well  as  from  the  city.  The  Sanhedrim,  liaving  condemned 
and  mocked  him,  'then  led  they  him  from  Caiaphas  to  the 
judffment-hall  <»r  Pilale;  and  it  was  early;  and  they  themselves 
went  ni»t  hito  the  judj^ment-hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled; 
but  tiiat  they  mij^hl  eat  the  |»ass4»ver.''  The  judgment-hall  of 
Pilate  was  undoubtedly  a  large  ajiarlment  in  the  Tower  of 
Anionia,  situated  ow  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temple  area, 
and  access  to  it  might  be  \vm\  either  by  going  around  the  western 
side  t»f  the  temple  area,  or  still  nu»re  directly  by  entering  the 
western  coU>nna<le  of  the  temple  precincts  above.  Pilate,  with- 
out condenming  him,  sent  him  to  Herod  Aniipas,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  who  ha«l  no  doubt  come  up  to  the  feast,  and  was  occu- 
pying the  magnilicont  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  near  the  Tower 
of  Ilippious,  where  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  stood,  and  vehe- 
mently accused  Jesus,  and  Ilorod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him 
at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous 
rolns  and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate.  The  governor,  having  era- 
mined  him,  infonned  the  chief  priests,  aiul  the  rulers,  and  the 
people  assembled  in  the  yard  of  Ant(»nia,  lliat  as  neither  he  nor 
Ilerod  could  find  anything  worthy  of  death  in  the  3Iessiah,  he 
would  chastise  an<l  release  him.  But  the  ]»riest8,  having  finally 
extorted  his  condemnation,  he  is  taken  into  the  Pretorium  by 
the  soldiers,  array e*!  in  mock  royalty,  buffeted  and  smitten, 
and  finally,  Pilate,  occu]>ying  his  seat  out  on  the  pavement, 
brought  him  out  of  the  Pretorium,  and,  finding  his  final  aj>i>eal, 
*  beliobl  tlie  man,*  in  vain,  delivered  him  to  them  to  be  cruci- 
fied. And,  as  tliey  came  out  of  the  tower  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  temple  enclosure,  they  comix^lled  Simon,  who 
passed  by  coming  out  of  the  country  to  bear  his  cross,  to  (toI- 
gotha.  The  distance  traverse<l  by  the  Saviour  between  the 
npper  room  and  Golgotha,  was,  if  the  house  of  Annas  is  correctly 
located,  from  four  and  (»ne-third  to  1^\Q  miles. 

"The  extraordinary  disi>atch  with  whicli  the  Saviour  was 
ftpprehended,  tried,  condenmed,  and  executed  by  the  Jewish 
bierarchy,  is  not  alone  indicative  of  their  vindictive  malice,  but 
dearly  shows  their  fear  of  a  rescue.     Equally  obvious  is  the  fact 
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that  the  people  within  the  Temple  inclosare  were  induced  to 
obunor  for  his  blood  by  the  priests,  who  woald  probably  admit 
none  but  such  as  they  could  bribe,  or  otherwise  influence ;  and 
that  his  condemnation  was  unwillingly  wrung  from  his  judge,  is 
dear.  For  the  popularity  of  Jesus  with  the  people  generally  is 
manifest  from  the  gospel  narratives,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  followed  him,  as  he  proceeded  from  the  Pretorium  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion,  a  great  company  of  people  and  of  women 
who  wailed  and  lamented  him.  The  road  to  Anathoth  and  Nob, 
two  cities  of  the  priests,  was  probably  the  one  passing  close  by 
(as  it  now  runs  through  that  quarter),  and  it  is  quite  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  passers-by,  who  wagged  their  heads  and 
reviled  him,  were  probably  of  that  disaffected  region.  We  are 
nowhere  told  that  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  was  a  place  of 
sepulture,  nor  is  there  any  sign  that  it  was  ever  so  used." — ^Pp. 
81-84. 

Jerusalem  and  its  environs  are  a  vast  necropolis.  Not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  generations  lie 
buried  there.  For  a  period  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  the  kings  and  princes  were  interred  within  the 
city.  In  later  ages  the  great  and  wealthy  families  hewed 
sepulchres  for  themselves  in  the  rocky  declivities  that  sur- 
round the  city.  Great  numbers  of  them  still  remain,  open, 
dilapidated,  and  appropriated  to  other  uses, — a  shelter  for 
animals,  or  habitations  of  living  men.  There  is  not  one,  so 
£ar  as  is  known,  that  has  not  been  rifled,  and  swept  of  every 
trace  of  its  original  tenants.    Dr.  B.  says : — 

"No  expression  could  more  forcibly  characterize  the  Holy 
City  than  the  term  necropolis — its  rocks  being  everywhere  per- 
forated with  tombs,  and  its  soil  crowded  with  grave-stones.  . .  . 

**  These  myriads  of  sepulchres,  though  originally  designed 
almost  without  exception,  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  of 
Israel  or  their  proselytes,  have  in  turn  served  also  for  the  sepul- 
ture of  various  other  races  subsequently  occupying  the  devoted 
city — Pagan,  Moslem,  and  Christian.  And  not  only  have  these 
rock-hewn  sepulchres  been  tenanted  by  the  Gentile  dead,  but 
by  the  living  also.  Thousands  of  Cenobites  have  had  no  other 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem  than  these  cold,  damp,  dark  habitations 
of  the  dead.  And  even  down  to  the  present  day  the  Arabs  of 
Siloam  occupy,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  catacombs  of  the 
Hill  of  Offence,  though  generally  having  a  small  ante-room  in 
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front  of  the  tomb.  And  in  the  Tarkish  burial-field,  on  the  hill 
to  the  right  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  called  Turbet-es-Zahara,  or 
Mount  of  Tomba,  the  order  of  nature  is  exactly  reversed  by 
these  Troglodytes— the  dead  being  above  the  living. 

**  The  process  of  quarrying  and  blasting  is  so  much  &cilitated 
in  cliffs  jHjrforated  and  intersected  with  tombs,  that  the  sepul- 
chres immediately  around  the  city  are  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  hands  of  the  mason,  the  dark  habitations  of  the  dead 
being  thus  converted  into  the  liglited  residences  of  the  lirag. 

"  On  the  east  side  of  Olivet  and  the  southern  slope  of  Scopus, 
I  discovered  a  few  sepulchres  precisely  resembling  some  that  I 
saw  at  Rome  ;  instead  of  large  loculi  for  sarcophagi,  mummies, 
or  corpses  like  the  Je\^4sh  tombs,  they  have  a  great  many  small 
recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  room,  barely  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  small  cinerary  or  lachrymary  vessel.  But  with  that  ex- 
ception nearly  all  the  excavated  rock  tombs  of  Jerusalem  are 
undoubtedly  of  Jewish  origin.  The  Jewish  sepulchres,  though 
regulated  by  one  general  principle,  yet  differ  very  much  in 
point  of  capacity,  finish,  and  intemsd  arrangement.  Lazarus 
seems  to  have  been  interred  in  a  mere  natural  cave  with  a 
small  mouth — such  as  still  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem 
and  Bethany.  And  the  cave  of  Machpelah  was  unquestionably 
in  its  natural  condition  when  first  used  for  the  burial  of  Sarah.  In 
the  sides  of  some  of  these  natural  grots,  loculi  or  roughly  executed 
receptacles  of  the  dead,  are  still  to  be  found  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  age  the  corpses  were 
often  merely  laid  on  the  floor  swaddled  in  the  winding-sheet 
Indeed  there  is  abundant  proof  that  such  a  burial  has  been 
practised  in  quite  modem  times.  Usually,  however,  the  Jewish 
sepulchre  is  a  small  room  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  pro- 
vided with  several  receptacles  for  the  dead.  They  are  occasion- 
ally provided  with  an  anteroom,  and  susceptible  of  unlimited 
enlargement,  which  is  effected  by  adding  room  to  room,  late- 
rally, in  the  rear,  on  the  sides,  or  below.  A  perpendicular  sur- 
&Lce  is  generally  sought,  through  which  a  small  door  is  cut; 
but  the  position  of  this  door  in  reference  to  the  room  is  very 
irregular — ^the  workmen  having  evidently  paid  more  regard  to 
the  grain  and  flaws  of  the  rock,  than  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
room. 

^^  The  rock  being  more  homogeneous  and  seamless  far  down 

in  it  is  near  the  surface,  the  sepulchre  is  occasionally  exca- 
d  very  deep,  and  hence  the  entrance  to  such  tombs  is  cut 
>elow  the  general  surface,  and  is  reached  by  a  narrow  pas- 
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sage  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  either  with  or  without  steps, 
according  to  the  degree  of  declination.  The  removal  of  the 
occluding  rock  from  the  door  at  the  extremity  of  a  steep  pas- 
sage of  this  kind,  would  of  course  be  no  easy  matter.  And 
hence  we  can  well  understand  why  the  women,  who  were  early 
at  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
anxiously  inquired,  *  who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre?'  for  it  was  great.  It  is  generally 
assumed  in  order  to  account  for  the  fiict  that  the  apostles 
stooped  down  to  see  the  linen  clothes  and  napkin,  that  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  had  an  ante-room,  and  that  the  door  of  this 
intermediate  wall  being  low,  they  were  compelled  to  stoop  in 
order  to  see  into  the  tomb  proper.  But  this  and  all  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  perfectly  explicable  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  tomb  was  entered  by  an  inclined  passage. 
Such  doors  as  were  situated  in  the  perpendicular  cliff  far  above 
ground,  could  not,  of  course,  be  closed  by  rolling  a  stone 
against  them,  neither  could  very  large  doorways  resting  upon 
the  level  of  the  ground  ;  they,  however,  may  have  been  closed 
by  one  or  more  stones,  by  movable  masonry,  or  even  by  a 
wooden  door,  though  no  such  fixtures  are  now  to  be  seen." — 
Pp.  180-182. 

The  narratives  of  the  evangelists  preclude  the  supposi- 
tion, we  think,  that  the  tomb  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  was 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  entered  by  a  long  narrow  passage, 
whether  inclined  or  on  a  level.  It  had  but  a  single  door, 
and  that  was  at  its  exterior  entrance,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  the  angel  that  rolled  it  away  was  visible  to 
tlie  lioman  guard  when  he  sat  on  it,  and  from  his  speaking 
to  the  women  who  came  while  he  sat  there,  and  directing 
them  to  approach  and  look  into  the  sepulchre.  Had  he  ap- 
peared only  in  the  interior  and  at  the  inner  end  of  a  long 
paasage,  he  would  not  have  been  perceptible  by  the  sol- 
diers who  were  on  the  outside,  nor  to  the  women  ere  tliey 
had  reached  its  entrance. 

"  But  though  usually  situated  very  near,  if  not  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  yet  they  were  sometimes  disposed  to 
exalt  them  very  high,  as  we  frequently  observe  on  the  sides  of 
high  cliffs,  as  well  as  learn  from  the  rebuke  administered  by 
Isaiah  to  Shcbna.  Several  tombs  at  Wady  Farar  are  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  in  the  '  Mount  of 
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Temptation  thoy  are  several  hundred  above  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  not  certainly  known,  however,  that  these  were 
ever  used  as  tombs.  It  is  8up|>oscd  by  some  that  they  are  mere 
cells  for  eremite  monks,  excavated  during  the  reign  of  the 
Franks  in  Palestine. 

"  The  outer  door  Is  generally  without  the  least  ornament ; 
but  in  tombs  of  superior  order  is  provided  with  jambs,  lintels, 
and  handsomely  sculptured  pediments,  and  still  more  rarely 
with  a  ]>ortico  and  fa(;adc.  A  receptacle  for  water  was  also 
excavated  within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of  the  door.  Considerable 
diversity  prevailed  within  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
loculi  or  various  kinds  of  receptacles  for  the  individual  corpses. 
They  are  generally  simple  rectangular  cavities,  but  sometimes 
arched,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in 
breadth  and  height,  jKinetrating  into  the  rock  their  entire 
length  endwise ;  in  other  cases,  however,  they  are  excavated 
laterally,  and  occasionally  a  shallow  arch  or  narrow  vault  is 
excavated  over  them,  the  corpse  or  sarcophagus  in  the  former 
case  being  laid  peq)endicular  to  the  side  of  the  room,  and  in 
the  latter  parallel  to  it  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Several  tiers  are 
sometimes  found,  but  generally  there  is  only  one  series.  Small 
niches  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  a  cranium  are  also  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  executed  in  various  parts  of  the  sepulchres. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  their  object  was  to  con- 
tain a  lamp,  by  others  incense,  water,  or  treasure." — Pp.  182, 
183. 

Tlie  great  tombs  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  which  tradi- 
tion or  conjecture  refers  to  the  judges,  kings,  the  empress 
Helena,  and  other  eminent  personages,  were,  ages  ago, 
opened  and  rifled,  their  sarcophagi  broken  into  fragments, 
and  the  dust  of  those  who  slept  in  them  swept  forth  and 
given  to  the  winds.  Empty,  deserted,  and  open  to  the  in- 
trusion of  whoever  pleases,  they  have  become  monuments 
of  the  utter  ruin  and  oblivion  to  which  death  at  length  con- 
signs the  great  and  ennobled  as  well  as  the  unknown.  No 
efforts  of  art  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  preserving  a  single 
individual  of  the  race  for  more  than  a  short  period  in  such 
a  form  that  he  could  be  identified.  Tlie  dust  of  the  great 
monarclis  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Home,  though 
embalmed  and  consigned  to  massy  mausolea  that  were  ex- 
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pected  to  preserve  them  intact  to  the  end  of  time,  has  va- 
nished from  their  sepulchres,  and  is  as  undistinguishable 
now  as  that  of  the  most  obscure  of  their  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Dr.  B.'s  description  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings : — 

"  A  more  costly  and  imposing  structure  than  either  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  judges,  or  of  Helena,  and,  indeed,  more  magnificent 
than  any  others  about  the  Holy  City  is  that  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  superiority,  has  secured  for  itself  the  title  of 
*  Tombs  of  the  Kings,'  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition — and 
its  equivalent  in  the  legends  of  the  Moslem,  '  Kubr  es  Sultan.* 
It  is  situated  just  half  a  mile  north  of  Damascus  Gate,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  sunken  court,  about  90  feet  square,  and  upwards 
of  20  feet  deep.  Those  finely  constructed  catacombs  are  entered 
through  a  splendid,  but  now  much  decayed  and  defaced  portico, 
or  portal  and  hall,  on  its  western  side  13  J  feet  high  and  28 J 
feet  wide.  Near  its  south-western  comer  is  a  door  beneath  the 
level  of  the  floor,  2^  feet  broad,  and  less  than  three  feet  high, 
opening  into  an  anteroom  about  19  feet  square.  In  the  western 
side  of  this  room  is  a  door  leading  into  another  room  13^^  feet 
square,  having  in  it  about  a  dozen  receptacles  for  the  dead,  and 
a  pas&ge  leading  by  a  stairway  into  a  room  lOX  12,  situated  a 
story  lower.  Tliere  are  two  rooms  entered  from  the  anteroom 
or  hall,  each  having  half  a  dozen  loculi ;  and  from  the  north  side 
of  the  westernmost  one  is  a  flight  of  steps  conducting  to  another 
room  in  the  lower  story  10  feet  square.  The  loculi  in  each  of 
these  lower  rooms,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  these  tombs,  are 
parallel  to  the  wall,  or  in  other  words  present  their  side,  being 
accessible  throughout,  but  most  of  them  are  perpendicular  to  the 
wall,  and  of  course  accessible  only  at  one  extremity.  This  is  the 
only  tomb  certainly  known  to  have  contained  sarcophagi,  many 
richly  carved  fragments  of  which  are  strewed  about  the  rooms 
and  court.  But  the  only  one  known  to  be  in  existence  is  that 
in  the  Mekhemeh,  or  council  house  of  Jerusalem,  which  supplies 
the  divan  of  Jerusalem  effendis  with  water.  To  some  of  these 
loculi  are  attached,  either  at  their  extremities  or  sides,  other 
small  receptacles.  Many  large  pieces  of  richly  panelled  stone 
doors  lie  scattered  about  the  rooms.  The  jambs  of  the  interior 
doorways  have  such  an  inclination  that  the  ponderous  doors, 
even  with  all  the  friction  of  mortice  and  tenon-hinge,  would  al- 
ways close  from  the  force  of  gravity ;  but  the  outer  door  was 
dosed  by  a  oontrivanoe  so  unique  as  to  deserve  a  detailed  ao- 
ooont.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  doorway  is  a  deep  trenoh, 
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commencing  a  foot  or  two  west  of  the  door,  and  extending  three 
or  four  yardB  along  the  wall  eastward.  The  bottom  of  this 
trench  is  a  short  distance  below  the  sill  of  the  door,  and  is  pro- 
bably an  inclined  plane.  Along  this  channel  a  large  thick  stone 
disk  travcrsejs  fitting  very  accurately  against  its  western  end, 
which  is  made  concave,  so  as  to  be  exactly  conformed  to  the 
convexity  of  this  large  millstone-like  disk  when  rolled  to  that 
end — thus  closing  the  door  most  effectually. 

"  The  portal  was  once  sustained,  or  rather  ornamented,  by 
two  pillars  and  two  pilasters — more  vestiges  of  which,  however, 
now  rem:un ;  and  the  perpendicular  surface  of  rock  over  the 
portal  was  so  highly  adorned  with  classic  mouIding$^  clusters 
of  grapes,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  as  to  leave  its  age  and  style  of 
architerture  altogether  a  matter  of  8i>eculation. 

"  Few  subjects  connected  with  the  archaeology  of  Jenisalem 
have  excited  more  discussion  than  these  elegant  catacombs; 
but  that  the  api)ellation  by  which  they  are  now  generally  known 
(Tomb  of  the  Kings  of  Judah)  is  a  misnomer  is  evident  to 
every  Hi])Ie  reader  who  knows  the  difference  of  its  locality  from 
Mount  Ziou."— Pp.  101-195. 

The  present  desolation  of  Palestine  is  the  result  in  a 
^  great  measure  of  the  almost  total  neglect  by  the  inhabitants, 
for  a  long  series  of  ages,  of  cultivation.  The  forests  being 
cut  down,  and  tillage  and  irrigation  discontinued,  sufficient 
vegetation  is  not  thrown  up  to  protect  the  soil  from  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  drought  and 
barrenness  prevail.  But  if  tillage  is  resumed,  and  orchards, 
groves,  and  vineyards  planted,  it  will  regain  its  verdure  and 
frnitfulness,  and  be  capable  again  of  supporting  a  vast 
population. 

"  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  the  disper- 
sion  of  the  few  remaining  Jews,  the  tenure  of  property  in  Pa- 
lestine became  so  insecure  and  uncertain  that  systematic  agri- 
culture was  entirely  neglected.  The  marauding  incursions  of 
the  predatory  bands  of  Saracens,  Persians,  Mamelukes,  and 
Turks,  with  innumerable  herds  of  camels,  goats,  horses,  and 
cattle  of  every  description,  like  so  many  swarms  of  locusts,  soon 
denuded  the  country  of  verdure,  and  hence  the  failure  of  sum- 
mer clouds ; — for  there  exists  between  the  clouds  of  heaven  and 
the  verdure  of  earth  a  reciprocal  action — ^the  production  of 
douds  and  rain  bemg  greatly  promoted  by  trees  and  herbage. 
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The  continuance  of  the  one  necessarily  implies  the  presence  of 
the  other ;  and  the  absence  of  the  one  necessitates  the  diminn- 
tion  of  the  other. 

^*  If,  then,  the  present  sterility  of  Palestine  be  chargeable  to 
the  absence  of  summer  rains,  or  of  more  extensive  and  copious 
&11  and  winter  and  spring  rains,  on  account  of  its  denuded  con- 
dition, and  it  should  again  be  clothed  in  verdure,  by  cultivating, 
in  the  first  place,  such  trees,  grains,  and  herbs  as  need  but  little 
mobture,  and  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the 
genial  influences  of  earlier  and  later,  if  not  of  summer  rains, 
would  soon  be  realized. 

"  Absorption  of  the  rain  by  the  ground  would  be  greatly 
fitcilitated  were  it  once  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  by  such  a  mantle  of  foliage  and  herbage ;  and  evaporation 
being  also  greatly  checked,  fountains  would  again  spring  forth 
in  places  where  they  have  long  since  disappeared.  Such  a 
result  would  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  the  divine  economy.  Many  model  orchards,  farms, 
and  gardens  have  lately  been  established  in  Palestine — like  so 
many  little  oases  in  the  desert, — and  the  result  already  justifies 
the  conjecture  that  this  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  of 
restoring  to  the  Holy  Land  the  fructifying  influence  of  the  long 
suppressed  rains,  at  least  so  far  as  to  justify  a  partial  return  of 
the  Jews,  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  land.*' — ^Pp.  416,  417. 

The  way  seems  thus  preparing  for  the  gradnal  return  of 
that  ancient  people  to  their  ancestral  soil,  and  the  re-esta- 
blishment there  of  their  national  government,  when  the 
times  of  the  Gentile  domination  over  it  shall  end.  And  that 
is  undoubtedly  not  now  remote.  No  one  would  be  surprised 
at  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire  within  a  brief  period ;  and 
when  that  occurs,  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  Western  na- 
tions to  preclude  the  power  that  enthrones  itself  at  Constan- 
tinople from  the  East,  and  establish  there  an  independent 
and  neutral  nation  ;  and  who  more  likely  to  gain  that  place 
than  the  Israelites,  who  have  already  a  mortgage  from  the 
Sultan,  it  is  said,  on  Palestine,  and  who  may  then  become 
its  owners  by  virtue  of  the  price  they  have  given  for  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  right  of  their  aincestors. 

Dt.  Barclay  treats  in  a  few  of  hi^  last  pages  of  Jerusalem 
as  it  is  to  be  after  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the 
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restoratioD  of  the  Israelites  to  their  place  as  God's  chosen 
people ;  but  we  have  only  space  to  commend  his  work  to 
our  readers  as  a  very  valuable  accession  to  our  means  of 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  and  its 
environs. 


Abt.  IX. — LrrERAKT  and  CBmcAL  Notices. 

I.  Memorials  of  the  Chauncets,  including  President  Chaun- 
cey,  his  Ancestors  and  Descendants.  By  William  Chauncey 
Fowler :  Boston.    Henry  W.  Dutton  &  Son,  printers.   1858. 

This  elegant  volume,  printed,  not  for  publication,  but  for  dis- 
tribution only  among  those  of  whose  lineage  it  treats,  presents 
the  most  extensive  and  delightful  family  biography  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  any  of  our  countrymen.  The  pedigree 
itself  is  traced  through  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  to  the  noble  and  princely  stock  of  Charlemagne,  Egbert, 
Ethel  wolf  and  Alfred  the  Great  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Saxon 
kings  and  the  earls  of  Northumberland  on  the  other  ;  and  it 
comprises,  since  the  family  migrated  to  this  country,  a  rare  num- 
ber of  men  of  talents,  distinguished  position,  and  high  charac- 
ter and  usefulness.  The  Chauncey,  s  Norman  nobleman,  from 
whom  the  name  descends,  went  from  Normandy  to  England  at 
the  Conquest  in  a.d.  1066,  and  settled  under  the  title  of  baron, 
in  Yorkshire.  After  several  generations  the  family  removed  to 
Hertfordshire,  where  they  remained  until  1637,  when  the  Rev. 
Charles.  Chauncey,  from  whom  those  who  here  bear  the  name 
are  descended,  came  to  Massxu^husetts.  He  was  a  worthy  809 
of  so  illustrious  an  ancestry,  and  a  noble  head  of  the  nume- 
rous families  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  worth  that  have 
inherited  his  name.  And  he  was  the  first  also  in  genius,  learning, 
and  perhaps  usefulness  as  well  as  in  order  in  his  line  ;  the  good- 
liest man  of  men  since  bom  his  sons,  though  one  or  more  in  each 
generation  have  held  a  high  rank  among  their  contemporaries. 
Endowed  with  a  keen  and  comprehensive  intellect,  a  fine  imagi- 
nation, and  a  sound  judgment,  accomplished  in  the  scholarship  of 
the  period,  a  staunch  Puritan,  and  eminent  in  piety,  he  excited 
as  President  of  Harvard  College  for  near  twenty  years  a  wide 
and  salutary  influence,  and  left  in  his  principles  and  oharaotsr 
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a  rich  legacy  to  his  descendants.  His  is  the  most  interesting  por- 
trait in  the  volnme. 

Of  his  descendants  who  have  resided  in  Massachusetts,  his 
grandson.  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished. Ho  exerted  a  wide  influence  for  many  years,  especially 
in  opposition  to  Whitefield,  Davenport,  and  others  of  that 
period.  He  fell  towards  the  close  of  life  into  errors  that  impair- 
ed his  theological  reputation.  Of  those  who  settled  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  worth  and 
usefulness,  though  less  conspicuous  than  Dr.  Chauncey  of  Bos- 
ton, was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  of  Durham,  Connecticut ; 
and  his  portraiture  and  that  of  his  grandson,  the  late  Elihu 
Chauncey,  of  Philadelpliia,  are,  after  their  great  ancestor,  the 
finest  in  the  volume.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  delightful 
sketches,  both  of  the  Chaunceys,  men  and  women,  and  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  united  by  marriage.  The  genealogical  ta- 
bles present  the  lineage  from  President  Chauncey  to  the  present 
time,  and  comprise  many  of  the  most  respectable  New-England 
names. 

Professor  Fowler  has  made  in  this  volume  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  national  literature,  as  well  as  presented  a  most  rare, 
tasteful,  and  honorable  gift  to  those  whose  ancestry  he  traces  in 
it.  It  is  drawn  up  with  excellent  judgment.  The  sketches  of 
character  are  taken,  in  a  considerable  measure,  from  memorials 
written  by  contemporaries,  and  exhibit  the  style  of  the  period ; 
and  it  presents  the  finest  exemplification  we  have  seen,  of  the 
transmission,  in  a  signal  measure,  to  a  long  line  of  descendants, 
of  the  superior  mental  tndts  and  noble  character  of  an  eminent 
ancestor. 

2..LEcnjRBS  ON  TiUB  Apocalypse.  By  Ro.  Ryland,  President 
of  Richmond  College.  Richmond:  Wortham  &  Cottrell. 
1857. 

The  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  are  explained  in  these  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  interpretation  advocated  in  the  Journal,  and 
exemplified  by  us  in  an  exposition  of  the  prophecy  several  years 
since.  It  is  simple  and  pointed.  Tliere  are  no  intricate  and 
wearisome  dissertations.  There  are  no  rash  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  fancy  and  conjecture.  There  is  no  transition  from  the 
oflice  of  expositor  to  that  of  seer,  and  utterance  of  vaticinations 
that  are  not  contained  in  the  prophecy.    And,  though  brie(  it  is 
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miBeieiitly  fiiD  to  i>re8ent  the  great  featurai  of  the  Reydatioii 
with  clearness  and  imprcssivcnesB.  We  cannot  but  think  the 
reader,  as  he  advances  through  its  pages,  wiD  be  struck  with  the 
contrast  it  presents  in  yerisimilitude,  self-consistency,  the  great- 
ness and  naturalness  of  the  events  which  it  exhibits  as  foreshown, 
the  snitableness  of  the  whole  to  the  character  of  Ood,  and  its 
oorrespondence  with  the  events  that  hare  marked  the  history  of 
the  church  and  world  through  the  ages  that  have  foIlowed---to 
the  expositions  of  interpreters  who  proceed  on  different  views  of 
the  laws  of  symbolization.  In  this  it  is  exhibited  as  a  consistent 
whole,  marked  throughout  with  the  impress  of  the  infinite  in- 
telfigence  from  whom  it  proceeded.  Their  volumes  exhibit  it 
rather  as  a  confused  assemblage  of  symbols  that  are  used  on  no 
determinable  principles,  and  that  admit  of  no  demonstratire  ex- 
planaUon,and  plunge  the  student  therefore  into  a  sea  of  conjecture 
and  miccrtainty,  instead  of  presenting  to  him  in  a  clear  and  im- 
presrive  form  the  great  features  of  the  Divine  purposes  respect- 
ing the  government  of  the  world  during  the  present  dispensation, 
and  its  redemption  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

3.  MxssiAn's  Reign  ;  or,  the  Future  Blessedness  of  the  Church 
and  the  World.  By  Rev.  Wul  Ramsey,  DD.  Philadelphia: 
Joseph  M.  Wilson.     1867. 

TkiK  author  of  this  volume  has  since  its  publication  been  called 
to  his  rest,  after  a  life  of  much  usefulness,  first  as  a  mission- 
ary in  India,  and  of  late  years  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, lie  was  of  highly  respectable  scholarship,  and  ardent 
and  devoted  as  a  minister,  and  has  left  in  this  work  a  valuable 
legacy  to  his  friends  and  the  followers  of  Christ  who  look  for  his 
appearing  and  kingdom.  Dr.  Ramsey  was  a  millenarian ;  and 
it  was  his  aim  in  this  volume  to  present  a  brief  view  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  coming  and  reign 
of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  to  state  and 
verify  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests ;  and  he  accomplished  it  with 
much  judgment.  He  treats  of  the  promise,  the  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  millennium,  the  condition  of  the  church  and 
world  that  is  to  precede  it,  Christ's  coming,  the  destruction  of 
the  antichristian  powers,  the  binding  of  Satan,  the  restoration  of 
Israel,  the  nature  of  the  dispensation  that  is  to  follow,  and 
other  topics ;  and  answers  objections ;  and  (with  the  exception 
of  parts  of  the  chapters  on  evil  spirits,  and  the  delivering  up  of 
the  kingdom,  from  which  we  dissent)  with  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  and  force  of  demonstration*    His  main  chapters  are 
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admirable.  We  know  not  where  readers  will  find  Btatements  of 
the  great  outlines  of  the  Divine  purposes  that  are  clearer,  better 
sustained  by  argument,  or  more  unobnozious  to  objection.  We 
heartily  commend  the  work  both  to  those  who  have  already  re- 
ceived, and  those  who  are  inquiring  after  the  truth.  They  will 
find  themselves  amply  paid  by  the  perusal. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  we  transcribe  the 
chapter  on  the  Millennium : — 

"  On  the  nature  of  the  millennium  there  are  two  directly  op- 
posite opinions.  Tlie  post-millennialists — that  is,  those  who  hold 
to  the  personal  coming  of  our  Lord  after  the  millennium,  at  the 
final  judgment — maintain  that  the  millennium  is  only  the  gospel 
dispensation  continued  for  a  thousand  years,  during  which  time 
true  Christianity  will  universally  prevail.  Some  of  them  hold 
the  idea  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  then  be  right- 
eous. Others  suppose  that  only  the  majority  will  be  righteous, 
and  that  the  Jews  will  be  incoriK)rated  into  the  Christian 
Church,  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  Church,  and  that,  as  regards  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  they  will  exist,  as  now,  under  separate  governments  and 
speaking  different  languages,  but  that  all  of  them  will  be  govern- 
ed by  righteous  laws  executed  by  righteous  rulers.  There  will 
be  no  change  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  earth,  except 
what  may  arise  from  a  better  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
from  the  exercise  of  universal  industry.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  animals.  The  wild  beasts  will  still 
be  wild ;  but  the  tame,  and  those  used  by  man,  will  be  kindly 
treated.  Knowledge  will  of  course  be  greatly  increased,  and 
universal  plenty  and  peace  will  abound.  With  many  who  hold 
this  general  view,  the  idea  is  entertained  that  Satan  will  still 
have  access  to  this  earth  ;  and  that  by  his  binding  for  a  thou- 
sand years  we  are  simply  to  understand  that  his  infiuence  is  to  be 
greatly  restrained. 

^^  Tlie  other  view,  and  the  one  held  by  the  pre-millennialists, 
includes  the  idea  both  of  the  spiritual  and  the  personal  reign  of 
the  Messiah  on  the  earth  for  the  thousand  years.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  world  will  then  be  purely  thsoorahc  The  sole 
power  will  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  man, 
the  Son  of  Abraham,  the  Son  of  David.  '  Tlie  Lord  shall  be 
king  over  all  the  earth ;  in  that  day  there  shall  be  one  Lord, 
and  his  name  one'  (Zech.  xiv.  0).  Twice  already  has  this 
form  of  government  been  manifested  on  earth.  It  appeared 
first  in  the  garden  of  Eden.    Then  Jehovah  was  King,  and 
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Adam  may  bo  considered  as  His  prime  minister.  He  was  the 
installed  king  over  all  the  earth,  acting  for  and  mider  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Creator,  until  by  his  transgression  he  lost  his  domi- 
nion as  well  as  his  righteousness.  Again,  in  Israel  this  form  of 
government  appeared,  and  continued  from  the  time  that  Moses 
led  the  people  out  from  Egyptian  bondage,  until  they  rejected 
the  Lord  and  chose  Saul  to  be  their  king,  so  that  they  might  be 
in  fashion  with  the  Gentile  nations  of  the  earth.  The  theocracy 
continued  but  a  short  time  among  the  Jews,  and  a  shorter  time 
still  in  Eden.  But  the  theocracy  will  again  be  established ;  and, 
when  established,  it  will  never  i)a8R  away.  Daniel  assures  us 
that  *  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which  will 
never  be  destroyed  ;  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever'  (Daniel  iL  44). 
The  presence  of  our  Lord  Himself  during  the  millennium  will  by 
no  means  exclude  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  His  direct 
agency  in  sanctifying  the  souls  of  men  ;  His  agency  will  be  v 
necessary  then  as  it  is  now.  During  the  temporary  bodily  ab- 
sence of  our  Lord  from  this  world,  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  unto  His  Churcli.  And  when 
our  Lord  shall  return,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  will  still  be  con- 
tinued. The  absence  of  our  Lord  is  not  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Holy  Spirit  here.  But  it  was  necessary  that  our 
Lord  should  return  to  the  throne  on  high,  and  thus  show  that 
the  work  He  had  to  perform  during  and  by  His  first  advent  had 
been  accomplished,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  Comforter,  would  come  and  dwell  with  man  on  the  earth. 
"  Under  the  special  government  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  on  the  earth  will  be  changed.  The  groans  of 
creation  will  cease.  Nature  will  exult  in  the  restored  fevor  of 
God.  Wars  and  pestilence  and  horrid  disease  shall  depart. 
The  glowing  descriptions  of  the  happiness  and  peace  of  earth,  in- 
cluding all  animate  nature  which  we  find  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  xi.,  Ix.,  17-26,  Micah  ii.  1-4,  Hosea  ii.  18-23,  will 
then  be  fully  realized.  The  family  of  earth  will  be  the  family 
of  Qod,  All  will  be  holy ;  for  the  Holy  One  shall  dwell 
with  man.  ^  Then  shall  the  moon  be  confounded  and  the  sun 
ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and 
in  Jerusalem,  and  before  His  ancients,  gloriously'  (Isaiah 
zxxiv.  23)..  The  judicious  Calvin  in  his  comment  on  Rom.  viii. 
21,  has  the  following  forcible  remarks: — *He  [Paul]  does  not 
mean  that  all  creatures  shall  be  partakers  of  the  same  glory 
with  the  sons  of  God,  but  that  they,  according  to  their  nature, 
shall  be  participators  of  a  better  condition ;  for  God  will  restore 
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to  a  perfect  state  the  world  now  fallen,  together  with  mankind. 
But  what  that  ]>erfi*ction  will  bo  as  to  beasts,  as  well  as  plants 
and  metals,  it  is  not  meet  nor  right  in  us  to  inquire  more 
curiously ;  for  the  chief  elToct  of  corruption  is  decay.  Let  ns 
then  be  content  with  this  sim])le  doctrine : — that  such  will  be 
the  constitution  and  the  complete  order  of  things,  that  nothing 
will  be  deformed  nor  fading.' 

"  In  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  chapters  ii.  and  vii.,  we  have,  in 
the  dream  of  Xebuchadnezzar,  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
four  groat  Gentile  kingdoms  that  should  exist  upon  the  earth 
until  the  Son  of  man  should  come  and  set  up  a  kingdom  that 
never  should  end.  These  ibur  kingdoms  have  followed  each 
other  in  regular  succession.  They  have  been  khigdoms  on  this 
earth.  The  subjects  of  them  have  been  men  in  the  flesh.  Their 
rulers  have  been  men.  One  after  another  they  have  passed 
away.  And  while  the  king  in  his  dream  looked  on  the  image, 
he  saw  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  without  hands,  smite  the 
image  on  its  feet,  that  were  composed  of  iron  and  clay,  and 
break  them  to  pieces.  The  fragments  of  the  iron,  the  clay, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  of  which  the  image  had  been  composed, 
became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors;  and 
the  vnnd  carried  them  away,  and  no  place  was  found  for  them ; 
and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain 
and  filled  the  whole  earth.  The  Prophet  Daniel,  in  expounding 
this  dream,  informs  the  king  that  four  kingdoms  should  exist  on 
the  earth.  The  first  was  then  in  existence,  and  over  it  Ne- 
buchadnezzar then  reigned,  lie  was  the  head  of  gold.  As  the 
fourth  kingdom  be<Mime  divided  into  ten  sc*parate  kingdoms, 
which  had  no  more  affinity  for  each  other  than  clay  had  for  iron, 
he  saw  that  then  the  God  of  heaven  woidd  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
should  never  be  destroyed.  And  while  this  fifth  kingdom  destroy- 
ed and  occupied  the  geographical  territory  of  the  fourth  kingdom, 
it  continued  to  increase  until  it  had  occupied  also  the  territory  of 
the  previous  three  kingdoms,  and  finally  filled  the  whole  earth. 

"  From  the  language  of  the  prophecy  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  kingdom  of  God  that  was  to  be  set  up  during  the 
divided  state  of  the  fourth  kingdom  can  l>e  a  merely  spiritual 
kingdom.  The  kingdi  »m  must  be  :is  literal  a  kingdom  as  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  for  a  merely  spiritual  state  of  feeling  among 
men  on  the  earth,  though  of  the  purest  kind,  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  government  and  of  law,  which  are  essentially  necessary 
to  the  idea  of  a  kingdom. 

*'It  is  also  evident,  from  the  part icuh&r  description  given  us  of 
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this  kingdom  and  of  the  time  tnhen  it  should  be  set  np,  that  it  is 
yet  a  future  kingdom.  It  cannot  poBsibly  be  the  Church  of  our 
Lord,  under  the  present  diB{K*nsation,  for  the  kingdom  was  not 
to  be  set  up  until  the  fourth  kingdom  should  be  divided  into  ten 
kingdoms.  This  was  not  fully  done  until  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  476,  and  long  afler  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father.  The  present  dispensation  began  with  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  But  the  Church  was  not  then  organiied. 
It  has  existed  in  one  form  or  another  since  the  fall  of  man,  and 
will  exist  for  ever.  But,  further,  this  kingdom  is  to  destroy  all 
the  previouB  kingdoms  and  to  occupy  their  place.  But  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  not  done  that.  Nor  is  it  the  design  of  God 
by  the  Gospel  to  destroy  kingdoms,  but  to  convert  sinners. 

"The  kingdom  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  an  earthly  kingdom,  not  in 
its  nature^  but  in  its  locaUty  ;  that  is,  it  is  to  be  wi  this  earth. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  prediction  in  Rev.  xi.  15,  which 
declares  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  idea  evidently  is  that  all  the  governments  now 
upon  the  earth  shall  bo  overturned,  and  the  people  shall  become 
subject  to  the  direct  rule  and  control  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord.  Jesus  shall  reign  supreme  and  alone ;  for  Satan,  the 
present  prince  of  this  world  by  usurpation,  shall  be  cast  out  from 
it,  and  never  afler  shall  a  foot  of  this  wide  earth  come  back 
again  under  his  oppressive  and  tyrannical  rule.  The  kingdom 
will  be  the  Lord's,  and  He  will  give  it  to  the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High  God,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.    Daniel  vii.  27. 

"  The  millennial  dispensation  of  the  Church  u(>on  the  earth  is 
not  the  last  state  of  the  Church  on  the  earth.  It  is  a  mixed 
state.  Although  it  will  be  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  the 
world  has  ever  yet  witnessed,  there  is  still  a  higher  glory  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  world  afler  the  thousand  years  shall  have 
passed  away.  The  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the  times 
(£ph.  i.  10)  which  is  to  follow  the  present  dispensation,  is  itself 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  brightest  and  the  most  glorious  state  that 
the  world  will  ever  witness.  Then  the  New  Jerusalem  will  come 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  eternally  the  Son  of  God 
will  tabernacle  with  men.  Then  will  this  earth  renewed  be  the 
centre  of  God's  universal  empire  for  ever  and  ever.  For  wherever 
the  King  himself  is,  there  must  be  the  cenJtrt  and  the  source  of 
all  power.  The  future  of  this  world  is  a  bright  one.  May  the 
happy  period  soon  begin  1" 
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4.  MBacoBiES  OF  Gknbsabet.  By  tho  Rev.  John  R.  Macduff. 
New  York:  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1858. 

This  volume  consists  of  brief  sketches  of  the  scenes,  discourses, 
and  occurrences  of  Christ's  ministry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  where  he  delivered  most  of  his  parables,  and  most  of 
his  miracles  were  wrought.  The  descriptions  are  so  sprightly, 
the  delineations  of  character  so  well  drawn,  and  the  lessons 
of  Christ's  words  and  acts  so  well  unfolded,  that  readers  will 
derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  perusal. 

5.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  Exeter  Hall,  1856,  1857.  New  York:  R.  Carter 
&  Brothers.     1858. 

These  Lectures — some  by  laymen  and  some  by  clergymen — 
treat  of  a  variety  of  topics :  Truth  and  its  Counterfeits ;  The 
Sabbath ;  Revision  and  new  Translation  of  the  Bible ;  Absti- 
nence ;  Popular  Amusements ;  The  Imagination ;  Self-Culture, 
and  other  themes,  and  are  designed  to  guard  the  young  against 
errors  and  dangers,  excite  them  to  self-discipline,  and  prompt 
them  to  a  holy  and  useful  life.  They  are  written  with  mnoh 
spirit,  and  will  yield  the  reader  instruction  and  entertainment. 

6.  ExposrroET  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,  for  Family  and  Pri- 
vate Use.  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.A.,  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Helmingham,  Suffolk.  R.  Carter 
&  Brothers.     1858. 

This  volume  is  written  on  the  same  plan  as  that  on  Matthew 
noticed  in  the  Journal  for  January.  The  author's  aim  is,  not  to 
explain  every  expression  and  unfold  every  thought  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  but  to  present  its  leading  lessons  in  a  dear  and 
pointed  manner.  The  great  features  of  Christ's  discourses  and 
acts  are  seized  with  a  vigorous  grasp,  and  set  forth  with  direct- 
ness, earnestness,  and  power. 

V.  ANNATi;  OP  THE  AMERICAN  PuLPFT ;  or  Commemorative 
Notices  of  Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of  Various 
Denominations,  with  Historical  Introductions.  By  William 
B.  Spraguo,  D.D.  Vol.  iii.  and  iv.  New  York:  R,  Carter  A 
Brothers.     1858. 

These  volumes  of  this  important  and ,  attractive  work  have 
reached  us  so  late  that  we  have  only  time  to  announce  their 
publication.  We  shall  in  our  next  number  give  them  an  extea- 
ded  notice. 
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8.  TnK  NoRTO  British  op  Novembeb,  1857. 
Tub  article  in  the  North  British  for  November  last  on  recent 
works  on  the  Relations  of  Geology  and  the  Mosaic  Record  of  the 
Creation,  will  attract  readers  ;  though  few  probably  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  relies  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  supposed  great  age  of  the  world  with  the  recency  of 
the  creation  assigned  to  it  in  Genesis.  Among  the  volames 
noticed  in  it,  is  the  late  work  of  Hugh  Miller,  and  the  writer 
represents  that  its  doctrines,  in  place  of  meeting  with  a  general 
concurrence,  are  regarded  by  many,  even  of  his  friends,  with 
dissatisfaction  and  alarm.     He  says  : — 

"  The  publication  of  the  *  Testimony '  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  some  anxiety  by  many  who  had  intelligently  loved 
to  associate  Mr.  Miller's  great  name  unth  the  defence  of  the 
accepted  scheme  of  reconciliation  [the  assumption  that  a  vast 
period  inter>'ened  between  the  creation  announced  in  Genesis 
L  1,  and  the  condition  of  the  earth  described  in  the  second]. 
This  feeling  had  been  deepened  by  the  publication  of  some  of 
the  Lectures  in  a  separate  form  which  were  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  volume.  In  perusing  these  earnestly  and  lovingly,  they 
had  yielded  to  the  giant  intellect  of  the  author ;  they  hail  will- 
ingly given  themselves  up  to  the  fascination  of  style  and  illustra- 
tion, nevertheless  they  laid  them  aside  under  the  sense  of  a  want 
of  comfort,  the  cause  of  which  they  were  not  very  willing  to  de- 
fine. Was  it  not  with  the  author  as  it  had  been  before  ?  There 
were  still  the  heart  of  love  and  weapons  of  faith ;  but  were  there 
not  armor  which  he  had  not  proved,  and  weajwns  that  might 
become  weapons  of  weakness  even  in  the  might  of  his  practised 
hand  ?  We  know  we  express  the  feeling  of  many  who  have 
sat  at  his  feet,  looked  lovingly  into  the  grandeur  of  that  truly 
Scottish  countenance,  and  listened  with  joy  to  the  words  of 
wisdom  from  his  lips,  when  we  say  that  there  was  a  wish  that 
some  of  the  views  brought  out  in  the  published  lectures  might 
not  have  greater  prominence  given  to  them  by  being  made  part 
of  a  book.  They  forgot  that  this  could  not  be.  He  gave  per- 
manency to  every  thought  the  moment  he  committed  it  to  the 
press,  and  it  became  the  possession  of  the  age  and  of  posterity. 
It  was  moreover  likely  that  the  proud  position  to  which  the 
richly  and  grandly  gifted  author  had  so  nobly  climbed  would 
lead  many  to  accept  Jiis  physico-theological  views,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  his.  Many,  too,  who  might  not  see  their  way  to 
this,  would  be  tempted  to  remwn  silent,  as  they  remembered  the 
battles  ho  had  fought  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  church  and 
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in  the  state,  and  the  great  work  he  had  aooompliBhed  m  demo- 
lishing huge  &hrics  of  dreamy  sdentifio  speculation,  and  in 
adding  so  much  to  the  strength  and  the  adorning  of  that  great 
temple,  which  science,  under  the  power  of  the  thought  of  God, 
is  hastening  to  build  up  to  the  prabe  of  the  great  Creator.    That 
the  attitude  which  many  are  assuming  to  the  views  propounded 
in  the  'Testimony,'  and  the  manifest  attempts  that  are  now 
being  made  to  drive  young  thoughtful  minds  into  a  cold,  dark, 
surging  sea  of  doubt  on  these  questions,  make  it  needful  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  show  that  it  has  not  come  to  this  [is  clear]. 
There  is  no  concealing  that  this  volume  has  been  hailed  with  a 
welcome  by  some  men  who  are  laboring  with  great  ability,  but 
with  much  expressed  malice,  to  sap  the  foundation  of  men's  confi- 
dence in  the  Bible.    We  have  a  case  in  point  in '  C,'  whose  work 
on  Geology  and  Genesis  we  shall  have  occasion  to  characterize." 
This  passage,  and  the  article  generally,  is  sadly  wanting,  we 
think,  in  independence  and  courage,  in  asserting  the  truth  and 
repelling  error.    The  writer  confesses  that  the  question  respect- 
ing the  bearing  of  geology  on  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Gene- 
sis has  reached  a  most  critical  point ;  that  the  whole  influence 
of  Hugh  Miller's  later  speculations  is  practically  on  the  side  of 
infidelity ;  and  that  they  are  used  by  a  talented  and  powerful 
party  to  "  sap  the  foundations  of  men's  confidence  in  the  Bible," 
and  ''  drive  young  and  thoughtful  minda^'  especially,  '^  into  a 
cold,  dark,  surging  sea  of  doubt."    And  how  does  he  propose  to 
intercept  them  from  this  aim,  and  save  the  young  from  the 
surge  of  that  sea?    Not  by  boldly  maintaining  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  and  confuting  the  speculaticms  of  geologists  by 
pointing  out  the  false  assumptions  on  which  they  rest ;  but  by 
rejecting  Mr.  Miller's  theory — which  he  admits  must  be  re- 
nounced as  irreconcilable  alike  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  facta 
of  geology — and  in  place  of  it,  adhering,  till  some  better  expe- 
dient is  found,  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Dr.  Chalmera. 
But  that,  though  less  reprehensible,  is  as  false  and  worthless  at 
the  other.    It  can  neither  be  reconciled  with  the  sacred  word, 
nor  with  the  facts  of  geology.     It  is  indeed  a  direct  detraction 
from  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  by  assuming  that  its  history  of  the 
creation   of  the  light  and  atmosphere  of  our  world,  and  ita 
plants  and  animals,  is  not  the  Instory  of  their  originals ;  and  it 
has  only  served,  and  on  a  portentous  scale,  by  conceding  the 
truth  of  the  geological  theory,  to  give  currency  to  that  error,  and 
thereby  impart  a  seeming  validity  to  the  objections  of  infidels. 
The  Bible  can  never  be  vindicated,  except  by  refutmg  that 
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theory.  The  longer  attempts  are  made  to  reoondle  them,  the 
greater  will  be  the  crowd  who  will  be  "  driven  into  the  surging 
•ea  of  doubt,"  and  the  bolder  and  more  exalting  the  triamphs  of 
the  rejectors  and  scomcrs  of  revelation. 

9.  TiiE  Britisu  Pariodicalb,    Republished  by  L.  Scott  A  Co. 
New  York. 

The  Quarterlies  for  January  and  February  have  their  nsoal 
variety  of  topics.  The  Westminster  makes  a  more  venomoos 
attack  on  Christianity,  under  the  title  The  Religious  Weakness 
of  Protestantism,  than  has  before  appeared  in  its  pages.  The 
writer  attempts  to  strike  away  its  foundation  by  denying  that 
there  is  any  adequate  evidence  either  of  Christ's  miraculous 
conception,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  or  his  ascension.  With 
large  professions  of  respect  for  scientific  demonstration,  he 
reveals  at  once  his  ignorance  and  his  malignity,  by  maintaining 
that  no  testimony  whatever  could  prove  the  reality  of  such 
events;  on  the  pretext  that  no  events  can  come  within  our 
oognizance  except  such  as  are  within  the  sphere  of  nature;  that 
miracles  therefore  are  necessarily  indemonstrable  and  incre- 
dible. But  that  is  a  denial  that  Qod  can  reveal  himself  to  his 
creatures,  or  make  his  will  known  to  them ;  and  that  is  a  denial 
that  he  can  put  them  under  obligation  to  worship  him;  and 
thence  a  denial  of  the  duty  and  possibility  of  religion.  The 
article  on  Spirit  Rapping  exposes  wnth  effect  the  superficialities 
and  absurdities  of  that  delusion. 

The  Edinburgh  has  entertaining  and  instructive  articles  on 
the  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Milman's  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  Patmore's  Angel  in  the  House,  Pitt's  Administra- 
tion, and  Memoirs  of  Bossuet.  The  London  has  less  attractive 
but  agreeable  articles  on  Railway  Engineering,  Smollett,  Church 
Extension,  Pain  in  Men  and  Animals,  and  the  Indian  Empire. 
The  best  themes  of  the  North  British  are  Naples  for  the  last 
Ten  Years,  Scottish  Natural  Science,  Logic^  Arnold  and  his 
School,  Proverbs,  and  Poetry  of  the  Spasmodists. 
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In  the  January  No^  page  404, 9th  Una  from  tha  top,  for  ramalna,  raad  remoTaa^  UthBaa 
ttom  the  top,  for  azplanatlon,  read  ezdamatlon. 

In  the  April  No^paga  607,  Una  »d,ft«  tiiaraiD,  md  tberaoiL  P^pa  668»  Itet  li^  fbr 
thaaa,  read  their. 
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